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PKEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  former  issue  of  this  work  having  been  exhausted,  the  present 
revised  edition  was  commenced  under  the  conditions  indicated  on 
the  title-page,  and  had  proceeded  far  towards  completion  when, 
to  the  extreme  regret  of  a  large  circle  of  personal  and  professional 
friends,  the  Author  died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  January  5, 
1887,  having  been  engaged  upon  the  work  of  revision  to  within 
a  very  few  hours  of  his  lamented  decease. 

The  whole  of  the  manuscript  was  at  that  time  in  the  printer's 
hands,  and  the  work  haa^l^^  completed  with  no  more  alteration 
than  would,  in  the  opinion  of  his  coadjutor,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Author  himself  had  he  survived  to  complete  his  work. 

The  progress  of  invention  in  all  branches  of  metallurgical 
industry  during  the  last  ten  years  has  necessarily  led  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  volume,  which  has  been  increased  in  the  text 
firom  739  to  817  pages,  and  in  the  number  of  illustrations  from 
205  to  232,  although  some  considerable  reductions  have  been  made 
by  the  suppression  of  matter  and  illustrations  either  obsolete  or 
unsnited  to  present  conditions  contained  in  the  former  edition. 

The  largest  alterations  have,  as  might  be  expected,  been  made 
in  the  section  devoted  to  Iron,  but  many  notable  additions  will 
also  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  and  Gold, 
dealing  with  the  newer  developments  in  processes  for  the  smelt- 
ing and  extraction  of  these  metals  from  their  ores.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  have  entered  at  some  length  upon  the 
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subjects  of  gaseous  fuel  and  firing  in  their  newer  developments, 
but  as  this  could  only  be  done  by  trenching  upon  the  space 
required  for  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  the  book,  namely, 
the  description  of  smelting-processes  proper,  the  intention  has 
been  abandoned,  although  not  without  some  regret. 

In  the  revision  of  the  text,  notices  have  been  removed  of 
several  processes  which  have  either  failed  in  practice  or  become 
obsolete ;  but  those  coming  within  the  latter  category,  that  are 
either  of  historical '  interest  or  form  the  bases  of  subsequent 
developments,  have  been  retained. 

Loinx)ir,  April  20,  1887. 
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The  First  Edition  of  the  Author's  'Mannal  of  Metallorgy ' 
appeared  in  1852,  the  second  in  1854,  and  the  third  in  1858. 
Up  to  the  last  of  these  dates  no  other  work  on  this  subject  had 
been  published  in  England ;  but  we  have  since  had  the  excellent 
Tolumes  of  Dr.  Percy,  and  a  translation  of  Professor  Kerl's 
Metallurgy,  with  additions,  by  Messrs.  Grookes  and  Bbhrig. 

A  treatise  on  the  *  Metallurgy  of  Iron,'  by  W.  Truran,  is  also 
before  the  public,  as  well  as  an  admirable  manual  on  the  same 
subject  by  H.  Bauerman ;  two  small  but  useful  volumes  on  the 
Metallurgy  of  Copper,  Lead,  and  Silver,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Lambom, 
forming  a  portion  of  *  Weale's  Rudimentary  Series,'  and  various 
other  works  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  student  has,  therefore,  within  his  reach  a  considerable 
number  of  metallurgical  books  in  the  English  language ;  but 
some  of  them  are  large  and  consequently  expensive,  while  others 
confine  themselves  to  the  metallurgy  of  one  of  the  metals  only. 
No  well-illustrated  treatise  in  a  single  volume  has,  however, 
appeared,  describing  with  any  considerable  detail  the  metallur- 
gical operations  relating  to  all  the  principal  metals,  and  at  the 
same  time  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  general  literature 
of  metallurgy. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  supply,  within  moderate 
limits,  such  practical    information    on   general    principles,   and 
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typical  processes,  as  may  not  only  afford  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject,  but  also  enable  the  reader  to  study  with  advantage 
more  elaborate  treatises  and  original  memoirs.  The  information 
generally  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  bronght  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  order  to  do  this,  various  works  on  metallurgy,  as  well 
as  numerous  papers  dispersed  through  the  different  English  and 
foreign  scientific  journals,  have  been  consulted.  Becourse  has 
also  been  had  to  notes  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
been  made  by  the  Author,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  These 
principally  refer  to  the  Metallurgy  of  Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  and 
Gold.  - 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  more  important  metals,  the  different 
ores  &om  which  they  are  respectively  obtained  are  enumerated 
and  described,  while  statistics  of  their  distribution  and  production 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  also  added.  Much  information 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  iron  ore  has  been  derived  from 
Bauerman's  '  Metallurgy  of  Iron ' ;  in  the  case  of  the  other  metals 
the  statistics  have  either  been  obtained  from  official  sources,  or 
compiled  from  the  most  trustworthy  information  available.  For 
returns  relative  to  the  production  of  France  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  are  indebted  respectively  to  Professor 
Daubrde,  of  the  £cole  des  Mines,  Paris,  and  to  Professor  B. 
Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut. 

A  great  difficulty  experienced  in  collecting  statistics  relative 
to  the  metal-production  of  the  world  arises  from  the  fact  that 
ores  raised  in  one  country  are  frequently  subjected  to  metallurgical 
treatment  in  another,  and  the  produce  is,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  returned  by  both. 

Allowance  for  such  double  returns  has,  when  practicable,  been 
made,  but  the  complete  elimination  of  error  arising  from  this 
cause  would  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Sometimes  no  precise 
figures  have  been  available,  and  in  such  cases  estimates  founded 
on  the  best  procurable  data  have  been  substituted. 
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Both  the  wet  and  dry  methods  of  assaying  are  given  with 
considerable  detail,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  ironstones,  the 
value  of  an  ore  is  materially  affected  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  impurities  present,  the  processes  employed  for  their  detection 
and  estimation  are  fully  described. 

The  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  to 
which  the  Author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligations,  are  the 
following  :  Gruner  and  Lan, '  M^tallurgie  du  Fer  en  Angleterre,' 
published  in  the  AnncUes  des  Mines  ;  Gruner, '  De  TAcier  et  de  sa 
Fabrication,'  also  published  in  the  Annales  des  Mines;  Jordan, 
'  M^tallurgie  du  Fer  au  pays  de  iSiegen,'  published  in  De  Kuyper's 
Bevue  Universelle ;  Dana's  '  System  of  Mineralogy,'  and  Watts's 
'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.'  Many  other  books  and  papers  have 
necessarily  been  consulted ;  but  the  several  sources  &om  which 
information  has  been  derived  will  be  found  duly  acknowledged  in 
the  text. 

Of  the  illustrations  a  large  number  are  new,  and  have  been 
reduced  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Welch  from  working  drawings,  a  few  only 
having  been  retained  from  the  ^  Manual  of  Metallurgy.'  Some 
have  been  obtained  from  foreign  sources,  particularly  from  draw- 
ings published  by  the  Technical  Institute  of  Berlin  under  the 
title  of  'Sammlung  von  Zeichnungen  fur  die  Hiitte.'  Others 
have  been  reproduced  from  papers  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  various  societies;  a  few  have  been  reduced  from  Truran's 
drawings ;  and  some  six  or  eight  have,  with  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Author,  been  adapted  from  Percy's  *  Metallurgy.' 

The  woodcuts  have  been  drawn  to  scale,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  dimensions  are  generally  given  to  render  easy  the 
determination  of  any  others  that  may  be  required. 

The  Author  has  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  W.  Hutchison  for  information  relative  to  lead- 
smelting  at  CouSron,  to  Professor  Ulrich  for  a  description  of  the 
process  employed  at  Oker  for  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold 
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from  copper  by  salphuric  acid,  and  to  Ober-Berg-  und  Hiitten- 
Director  Lenschner  for  drawings  of  the  large  blast-furnace  at 
Mansfeld,  and  for  valuable  information  relative  to  the  various 
processes  employed  in  that  establishment.  His  thanks  are  like- 
wise due  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Budler  for  his  able  assistance  during  the 
time  this  volume  has  been  passing  through  the  press. 


Cbbssinqton  Park,  Aigbubth, 
June^  1874. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Mbtallubot  is  the  art  of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores  and  preparing* 
them  for  the  uses  of  the  artizan  and  manufacturer.  A  knowledge  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  treatment  of  metalliferous  substances  for  the 
metals  they  contain  constitutes  the  science  of  metallurgy.  The  various 
phenomena  observed  during  metallurgical  processes  relate  either  to 
chemistry  or  to  physics.  Mechanical  appliances  are  also  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  metallurgist^  and  the  science  of  metalluigy  is  consequently 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanics. 

The  history  of  the  art  dates  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  its 
fundamental  principles  had  been  discovered  and  applied  to  the  wants  of 
mankind,  long  before  the  existence  of  the  sciences  by  the  aid  of  which 
their  operations  have  since  been  explained.  Tubal-Cuin  is  stated  to  have 
been  "  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  ^  In  the  days 
of  Moses,  at  least  six  metals  were  known,  since,  in  his  direction  for  the 
purification  of  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  he  says :  "  Only  the  gold, 
and  the  silver,  the  brass,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead,  everything  that 
may  abide  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go  through  the  fire,  and  it  shall  be 
clean."  » 

That  silver  was  at  a  very  early  period  extracted  from  ores  of  lead  ia 
apparent  from  the  following  passages,  which  evidently  refer  to  cupella- 
tion.  *<  The  house  of  Israel  is  to  me  become  dross :  all  they  are  brass, 
and  tin,  and  iron,  and  lead,  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace ;  they  are  even 
the  dross  of  silver."  '  And  again,  "  The  bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is 
consumed  of  the  fire ;  the  founder  melteth  in  vain ;  for  the  wicked  are 
not  plucked  away.  Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  them."  ^  Strabo  quotes  Polybius  as  speaking  of  an 
ore  which,  after  being  washed  seven  times,  was  melted  with  lead  and 
became  pure  silver. 

In  speaking  of  gold,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  first  metals 
known,  Pliny  says :  "  In  these  parts  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  gold 
mines  are  found,  to  say  nothing  of  India,  where  the  ants  cast  it  up  out 
of  the  ground,  or  that  which  the  griffins  gather  in  Scythia,  The  gold 
with  us  is  procured  in  three  ways.    Among  the  sands  of  some  great  rivers, 

>  Gen.  ir.  22.         >  Num.  zzzi.  22,  2»,         >  Ezek.  xxii.  18.  «  Jer.  vi.  29,  30. 
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Buch  as  the  Tagus  in  Spain,  the  Po  in  Italy,  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  Pactolus 
in  Asia,  and  the  Indian  Ganges,  all  of  which  yield  gold.  Neither  is 
there  any  gold  finer  or  more  perfect,  from  being  thoroughly  polished  by 
the  rubbing  and  attrition  it  meets  with  in  the  courses  of  streams  of 
water.  There  is  another  method  of  obtaining  gold,  viz.,  by  digging 
it  out  of  pits  which  are  made  for  that  purpose,  or  else  in  caverns  and 
breaches  caused  by  the  fall  of  mountains."^  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"  Other  minerals  after  their  extraction  require  fire  for  their  conversion 
into  metal ;  but  gold,  of  which  we  now  treat,  is  gold  as  soon  as  it  is 
found."  Again,  '*  Neither  rust  nor  canker  alters  the  weight  of  gold,  or 
affects  in  any  way  its  quality.  Salt  and  vinegar,  though  such  active 
solvents,  do  not  make  the  least  impression  on  it."  He  states  that  "  with 
respect  to  its  purification  it  should  be  mixed  with  lead."  No  mention  is 
made  of  separating  gold  from  silver,  although  Pliny  observes  that  all 
gold  contains  more  or  less  silver,  and  adds  that  when  that  metal  is  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth,  the  alloy  is  called  deetrum.  There  were  anciently 
extensive  gold  mines  in  Thasos  and  other  Greek  islands.  Herodotus  tells 
us  he  had  himself  seen  the  mines  of  Thasos,  and  that  a  great  mountain 
had  been  overturned  in  searching  for  the  metaL^ 

Gold  was  employed  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  artificial  teeth 
more  than  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  ei-a,  and  a  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  makes  exception  with  regard  to  such  gold,  permitting  it 
to  be  buried  with  the  dead'  The  remains  of  numerous  mines  have  been 
traced  by  Gmelin,  Lepechin,  and  Pallas,  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
borders  of  the  Ural  mountains  ;  and  in  them  were  found  hammers  and 
chisels  of  copper,  as  well  as  various  instruments  of  the  same  metal,  of 
which  the  uses  are  at  present  unknown.  From  the  absence  of  any 
remains  of  masonry  in  the  neighbourhood,  these  excavations  are  inferred 
to  have  been  made  by  a  nomadic  people,  probably  the  Scythians ;  and 
from  no  iron  tools  having  been  found  in  any  of  them,  we  may  conclude 
that  these  operations  were  carried  on  before  the  conquest  of  Siberia  by 
the  Tartars,  who  effected  the  subjugation  of  that  part  of  Asia  about  150 
years  before  our  era.^  Hammers  made  of  large  stones,  to  which  handles 
had  been  attached,  were  also  discovered,  together  with  boars'  fangs,  with 
which  tlie  gold  appears  to  have  been  collected,  and  leathern  bags  or 
pockets  in  which  it  was  preserved.  With  such  imperfect  tools,  the  pro- 
gress made  must  necessarily  have  been  slow,  and  in  one  instance,  after 
reaching  a  band  of  rock,  and  penetrating  it  for  a  short  distance,  the 
miners  seem  to  have  lost  patience  and  abandoned  the  works. 

Lumps  of  copper,  containing  no  traces  of  gold,  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, although  the  copper  ores  of  the  district  are  found  associated 
with  gold,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ancient  people  who 
worked  these  mines  were  acquainted  with  a  method  of  separating  gold 
from  copper. 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  4.  >  Lib.  vi.  e.  47.  *  Cio.  de  Leg.  iL  21. 

*.  *  Histoire  G6n6alogiqae  dci  Tartarei.* 
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Smelting  was  effected  in  small  furnaces  made  of  red  bricks.  Gmelin 
found  nearly  a  thousand  such  furnaces  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia. 
The  height  and  bi'eadth  of  these  were  each  about  two  feet,  and  the 
length  three.  They  were  furnished  with  holes  in  two  of  their  opposite 
sides,  the  one  for  the  introduction  of  a  blasts  and  the  other  for  the  escapo 
of  the  metal  and  slags.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  furnaces  were 
found  large  quantities  of  broken  pottery,  together  with  numerous  heaps 
of  scorisB,  which  indicate  that  operations  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
had,  at  some  period,  been  carried  on  in  the  locality. 

Gmelin  likewise  found  in  the  same  district  the  remains  of  various 
furnaces  which  had  been  employed  for  the  extraction  of  silver,  and 
remarked  that  the  lead  with  which  it  was  associated  had  been  thrown 
away  in  the  scoria,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  silver  was  carefully  ex- 
tracted. By  what  means  this  was  effected,  in  this  particular  case,  it  is  of 
course  now  impossible  to  determine,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
cupellation  in  some  form  was  resorted  to.  Diodorus  (iii.  14)  informs  us, 
that  gold  was  purified  by  being  melted  and  heated  in  earthen  pots, 
together  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  to  which  salt  and  barley-bran 
were  added ;  and  that  the  fire  was  kept  up  during  five  successive  days. 
ELippocrates  states  that  gold  was  melted  by  a  gentle  fire,  with  the  addition 
of  salt,  nitre  and  alum,  and  that  the  sam^  process  was  employed  for 
refining  silver. 

Mercury  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  under  the 
name  of  fluid  silver  (o^f/vfo;  x^*'^'^)  >  ^^^  ^^  nature  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  well  understood  even  four  centuries  later,  since  Pliny  distin- 
guishes between  quicksilver,  argentum  vivttm,  and  the  liquid  silver, 
hydrargyrus,  obtained  l^y  the  treatment  of  native  cinnabar.  The  latter  he 
supposes  to  be  a  spurious  imitation  of  quicksilver  and  a  fraudulent  sub- 
stitute for  it^  With  regard  to  the  properties  of  quicksilver,  he  observes : 
"  So  penetrating  is  this  liquor,  that  there  is  no  metal  but  it  will  eat  and 
pass  through.  It  supports  everything  which  may  be  thrown  into  it,  unless 
it  be  gold  only,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  It  is,  besides,  very  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  refining  gold ;  to  effect  which  object  that  metal  mixed 
with  cinders  is  placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  shaken  with  mercury,  which 
rejects  all  the  impurities  mixed  with  it,  but  in  return  takes  hold  of  the 
gold  itself.  To  expel  it  from  the  gold,  the  mixture  is  poured  on  skins, 
which,  on  being  pressed,  allow  the  mercury  to  pass  through  them  in  drops, 
whilst  the  gold  remains  in  all  its  purity/'  ^ 

The  above  process  differs  but  little  from  the  methods  in  general  use 
for  the  purposes  of  amalgamation  at  the  present  day ;  but  in  this  case 
Pliny's  description  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  solid  amalgam  remaining 
on  the  skins  would  require  the  separation  of  the  combined  mercury,  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  before  the  gold  could  exist  in  the  pure  and  fine  state  described. 

Tin  and  lead  appear  to  have  been  frequently  confounded  by  the 
ancients,  since  their  names  in  H.ebrew,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin  are  often 

1  HUtw  Nat.  xzxiii.  8, 1.  ^  Hist.  Nat.  zzxiu.  6. 
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indifferently  used.^  The  Greeks,  when  they  would  distinguish  the  two 
metals,  called  tin  xa^ff/Vf^o;,  and  lead  /UXuff^;,  Pliny  appears  to  have 
regarded  them  as  two  varieties  of  the  same  metal,  as  he  describes  them 
under  the  titles  of  white  lead  and  black,  and  states  that  plumbum  can- 
didum,  called  by  the  Greeks  xa^Wn^o^,  was  more  valuable,  and  com- 
manded a  higher  price  than  the  black  variety. 

His  description  of  plumbum  candvlum,  and  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found,  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  much- valued  metal  was  tin ;  it  being 
represented  as  occurring  among  sand,  in  the  dried-up  beds  of  rivers, 
and  as  only  known  from  the  other  substances  with  which  it  was  found 
associated,  by  its  dark  colour  and  great  weight.  *'  There  is  likewise  found 
in  the  gold  mines  a  kind  of  lead  ore  which  they  call  eluiia  (stream-tin). 
The  water  which  is  let  into  the  mines  washes,  and  carries  down  with  it, 
certain  little  black  stones,  streaked  and  marked  with  white,  and  as  heavy 
as  the  gold  itself.  It  is  gathered  with  that  metal,  and  they  remain 
together  in  the  baskets  in  which  the  gold  is  collected.''  Again :  ''  You 
cannot  solder  together  two  pieces  of  black  lead  without  white  lead, 
neither  can  this  be  united  to  the  other  without  the  aid  of  oil." 

He  also  says  of  this  metal :  "  Neither  out  of  white  lead  can  any  silver 
be  extracted ;  whereas  out  of  the  black  this  is  commonly  done." 

When  speaking  of  common  lead,  the  same  author  says  :  *'  It  is  much 
used  for  conduit-pipes  and  for  being  hammered  inta  thin  plates ; "  and  he 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  mines  of  France,  Spain,  and  Britain,  which 
he  states,  when  worked  out  and  exhausted,  become  quite  as  productive  as 
ever,  and  indeed  even  more  so,  if  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  without 
being  worked;  for  which  he  accounts  by  supposing  the  metal  to  be 
produced  by  the  air,  which  has  then  free  access  into  the  mine.  With 
regard  to  the  state  in  which,  plumbum  nigrum  occura,  we  are  informed  that, 
^  Black  lead  has  a  double  origin ;  for  it  is  either  produced  in  a  vein  of  its 
own,  without  any  other  metal ;  or  otherwise  it  is  mingled  with  silver  in 
the  same  mine ;  being  mixed  together  in  the  same  stone  of  ore,  and  they 
are  only  separated  by  melting  and  refining  in  a  furnace.^  The  first  liquid 
that  flows  from  the  furnace  is  tin  {stannum)^  and  the  second  silver.  That 
which  remains  behind  is  galena,  the  third  element  of  the  vein,  which 
being  again  melted,  after  two  parts  of  it  are  deducted,  yields  black  lead." 

The  above  passage  is  obscure :  tin,  lead,  and  silver  are  not  often  found 
in  the  same  stone,  but  were  they  thus  to  occur,  the  tin  would  not  be  the 
first  to  flow  out  of  the  furnace.  The  ore  from  which  the  ancients  pro- 
duced their  lead  appears  to  have  been  galena,  a  name  employed  by  Pliny 
as  synonymous  with  raolybdasna,  which  is  described  by  Dioscorides  and 
himself  as  an  argentiferous  lead  ore. 

Of  the  metals  employed  by  the  ancients  for  the  manufacture  of  objects 
adapted  to  the  everyday  usages  of  life,  copper  and  its  alloys  were  the  most 
common ;  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  coins,  utensils,  and  imple- 

*  'Ancient  Mineralogy/  by  N.  F.  Moore,  LL.D..  p.  60. 
<  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  16. 
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ments  of  war,  which  are  occasionally  brought  to  light,  are  composed  of 
Bome  alloy  of  copper ;  and  consequently,  the  making  of  these  alloys,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  various  wants  of  mankind,  must  have  formed  an 
important  branch  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  World,"  after 
describing  the  properties  of  this  metal,  and  stating  the  localities  in  which 
that  of  the  best  quality  was  found,  gives  the  composition  and  proportions 
employed  in  the  various  mixtures  then  common  in  Rome,  and  informs  us 
to  what  uses  they  were  severally  applied.  He  also  states  that  copper  was 
first  found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  two  distinct  kinds  werei 
expoiied.^  One  called  coronarium,  which,  when  reduced  to  thin  leaves 
and  coloured  with  the  gall  of  an  ox,  had  a  golden  colour,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  making  coronets  and  tinsel  ornaments  for  actors,  from  which 
circumstance  it  derived  its  appellation.  Another  variety,  which  was 
named  r&/ulare,  is  not  particularly  described,  except  that^  like  the  former^ 
it  would  stand  hammering,  and  might  thus  be  made  to  take  any  required 
form. 

The  brass  of  next  best  quality  came  from  Campania,  where  it  was  the 
custom  to  add  eight  pounds  of  lead  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  copper. 
It  is  also  mentioned  that  in  Gaul  it  was  usual  to  melt  copper  among  red- 
hot  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  steady  heat,  as  a  quick  fire 
was  found  to  blacken  the  metal  and  render  it  brittle;  He  further  in- 
forms us  that  the  process  was  completed  in  one  operation,  but  states  that 
the  quality  would  be  improved  by  more  frequent  melting  :  "  Moreover, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  also  that  all  kinds  of  brass  melt  best  in 
the  coldest  weather.  For  statues  and  tables,  brass  is  worked  in  the 
following  manner :  first  the  ore,  or  stone,  as  it  comes,  out  of  the  mine, 
is  melted ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  they  add  to  it  a  third  part  of 
scrap  brass,  consisting  of  broken  pieces  of  vessels  that  have  been  used ; 
for  it  is  time  and  use  alone  that  bring  brass  to  perfection.  It  is  the 
rubbing  which  conquers  the  natural  harshness  of  the  metal  They  then 
mix  twelve  pounds  and  a  half  of  tin  to  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
the  aforesaid  melted  ore.  The  softest  alloy  is  called  farmaU,  in  which  are 
incorporated  a  tenth  part  of  black  lead  and  one-twentieth  part  of  argentine 
lead;  it  is  this  mixture  which  best  takes  the  colour  called  grecanic. 
The  last  alloy  is  that  which  is  called  oUariay  or  pot-brass,  as  it  takes 
its  name  from  the  vessels  for  which  it  is  mostly  employed,  and  this  is 
made  by  tempering  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of  brass  with  three  or 
four  pounds  weight  of  argentine  lead  or  tin."  ^ 

The  alloys  above  described  are  merely  modifications  of  bell-metal  or 
bronze  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
zinc-brass  long  before  this  period.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  Mosynoe- 
dans,  a  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  far  from  the  Euxine  Sea, 
were  said  to  make  copper  of  an  exceedingly  fine  colour,  not  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tin,  but  by  mixing  and  cementing  it  with  an  earth  found  in  that 

1  Hisi.  Nftt  zxziv.  8.  *  Hist.  Nat.  xzxIt.  9. 
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country.^  We  are  also  informed  by  Strabo  that,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Anders,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  a  remarkable  kind  of  stone  was  met  with, 
which,  being  calcined,  became  iron,  and,  on  being  fluxed  with  a  certain 
kind  of  earth,  yielded  drops  of  a  silvery-looking  metal,  which,  mixed 
with  copper,  formed  an  alloy  called  orichalcum,^ 

Sextus  Pompeius  Festus,  who  abridged  a  work  of  Yerrius  Flaccus,  a 
writer  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  mentions  cadmia,  which  he  describes  as 
an  earth  thrown  upon  copper  in  order  to  convert  it  into  orichalcum.' 

On  this  subject  Pliny  affords  us  but  little  information,  merely  stating 
where  cadmia  was  found,  and  naming  some  of  its  medicinal  properties ; 
but  he  seems  to  haye  regarded  it  rather  as  an  earth  which  gave  a  yellow 
colour  to  copper,  than  as  an  ore  of  a  distinct  metal,  zinc  being  in  no 
instance  mentioned  by  him,  although  he  speaks  of  a  kind  of  brass  which 
was  manufactured  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  copper  and  cadmia. 

If  the  foregoing  quotations  were  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  zinc-brass,  the  fact  is  distinctly  proved 
by  the  following  analyses,  published  by  the  author  in  1852  :^ — 
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No.  1 — Large  brass  of  the  Cassins  family,  about  ac.  20 ;  metal  of  a 
yellow  colour.  No.  2 — Large  brass  of  Nero,  a.d.  60;  reverse,  Rome 
seated ;  metal,  bright  yellow.  No.  3— Titus,  a.d.  79  ;  metal,  yellow  and 
soft.  No.  4 — Hadrian,  a.d.  120;  "Fortunse  reduci;"  finely  patinated  ; 
metal,  fine  yellow.  No.  5 — Faustina,  a.d.  165 ;  "  Pietas,"  without  patina ; 
metal  of  a  whitish  colour  and  very  brittle. 

That  metallic  zinc,  however,  was  known  to  the  ancients,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show,  since  the  metal  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  given  out  in 
drops  from  a  certain  stone  when  heated,  could  scarcely  have  been  zinc, 
which  would  have  been  volatilized  if  treated  in  the  way  described  ;  and 
we  may,  therefore,  suppose  that,  if  the  stone  referred  to  by  him  was  an 
ore  of  zinc,  it  might  also  have  contained  some  other  metal,  such  as 
lead,  with  which  it  is  often  associated,  and  which  would  produce  the 
appearance  in  question,     Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  describes  the  trans- 

^  Arist.  de  Mirab.,  op.  v.  >  Strnbo,  Geo.  Ixiii. 

»  "Cadmia  terra,  qu»  in  an  conjicitur  ut  fiat  orichalcum."— Fes.  de  Ver.,  "Wation's 
Chemical  Essays/  iv.  p.  91. 
*  '  Quart.  Joam.  of  Chem.  Soc.  of  London,'  1852,  iv.  p.  252. 
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fonnation  of  copper  into  oricbalcum,  as  b^ing  e£fected  by  means  of  a 
drag,  and  not  by  tbe  addition  of  anotber  metal.  From  tbis  we  may 
infer  tbat  be  was  unacquainted  witb  tbe  metallic  nature  of  tbe  material 
employed,  altbougb,  from  bis  calling  it  a  drug,  be  was  perbaps  aware  of 
its  possessing  certain  medicinal  properties.    ' 

A  similar  description  of  tbe  manufacture  of  brass  is  given  by  Prima- 
siusi  Bisbop  of  Adrumetum,  in  Africa,  in  tbe  sixtb  century,  and  by 
Isodorns,  Bisbop  of  Seville,  in  tbe  seventb.  Agricola,  wbo  wrote  in  tbe 
sixteenth  century,  was  also  apparently  ignorant  tbat  cadmia  contained 
xinc,  of  wbicb  we  bave  no  autbeutic  account  until  we  find  it  mentioned 
by  Paracelsus,^  wbo  died  in  1541,  from  wbicb  it  would  appear  tbat, 
altbougb  tbe  manufacture  of  zinc-brass  is  of  great  antiquity,  tbe  extrac- 
tion of  tbe  metal  itself  is  a  comparatively  modern  discovery. 

Iron  was  doubtless  employed  in  very  early  times,  altbougb  tbe  uses  of 
copper  and  its  alloys  were  probably  known  at  a  mucb  earlier  period. 
Hesiod  speaks  of  iron  as  baving  been  unknown  during  tbe  age  of  bronze, 
and  Lucretius  says,  witb  regard  to  tbis  metal,  '*  £t  prior  seris  emt  quam 
fern  cognitus  usus.''  ^  Moses  compares  tbe  deliverance  of  tbe  Israelites 
from  Egyptian  bondage  to  tbeir  being  '*  brougbt  fortb  out  of  tbe  iron 
furnace.'' '  In  tbe  time  of  Homer  iron  was  well  known,  but  appears  to 
bave  been  employed  more  sparingly  tban  bronze,  and  must  bave  been  of 
considerable  value,  since  a  mass  of  iron,  wbicb  bad  been  used  by  Eetion 
as  a  quoit,  is  offered  by  Acbilles  as  a  prize  at  tbe  funeral  of  Patroclus. 

When  tbe  interpreter  wbo  accompanied  Herodotus  reads  to  bim  an 
inscription  on  one  of  tbe  Egyptian  pyramids  relative  to  tbe  amount  o{ 
money  expended  on  radisbes,  onions,  and  garlic,  for  tbe  workmen  em- 
ployed on  its  construction,  be  makes  tbe  reflection,  tbat  if  this  were  true, 
bow  mucb  more  must  bave  been  paid  for  iron  tools,  bread,  and  clothing.^ 
If  we  allow  tbat  iron  tools  were  used  in  building  these  monuments,  tbis 
metal  must  bave  been  in  common  use  during  some  portion  of  tbe  time 
which  elapsed  between  tbe  birth  of  Abraham  and  tbe  captivity  of  Joseph.^ 

Aristotle  says  tbat  iron  is  purified  from  scoria  by  melting,  and  when 
it  had  been  treated  thus  several  times  and  became  pure,  it  was  changed 
to  steel,  erifibi/jkOL^ 

Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  witb  Alexander  tbe  Great,  speaks 
of  four  different  kinds  of  steel,  and  tbe  purposes  to  which  they  were 
severally  suited.  "  Of  steels  (rm  ero/iufAdrm),  there  is  tbe  Chalybdic, 
the  Synopic,  tbe  Lydian,  and  the  Lacedemonian.  The  Chalybdic  is  best 
for  carpentera'  tools,  tbe  Lacedsemonian  for  files,  drills,  gravera,  and  stone 
chisels ;  tbe  Lydian  also  is  suited  for  files,  and  for  knives,  razora,  and 
rasps.''  * 

1  "MarchMita  Aarea,"  mentioned  by  AlbexioB  Hugnua  in  the  13th  oeotary,  is 
beliered  by  Beokmann  and  acme  others  to  have  been  sine. 

*  Lib.  T.  s  Dent.  iv.  20.  «  Herod.,  ii.  126. 
s  RnHell*!  Egypt,  p.  S9. 

*  See  Stephanus  De  Urbibus,  word  Lacedwmon ;  and  Fabricii  Bib.  Gnec,  rol.  it 
p.  5S8  (Ano.  M^ieralogy,  p.  d9). 
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In  speaking  of  iron,  Pliny  says  :  "After  copper  comes  iron,  both  the 
most  useful  and  most  fatal  instrument  of  life.  With  iron,  man  delves  the 
earth,  plants  trees,  prunes  his  orchards,  trims  his  vines,  cutting  off  the 
older  branches,  and  thereby  throwing  more  vigour  into  the  grapes ;  by  its 
aid  man  builds  houses,  cuts  stone,  and  prepares  a  thousand  other  imple- 
ments ;  but  by  it  ^*ar,  atrocity,  and  villainy  are  effected  and  rendered 
common. '^  ^  He  also  describes  iron  as  occurring  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  but  particularly  in  the  island  of  Elba,  where  the  colour 
of  the  earth  indicates  the  presence  of  the  ore. 

Sulphide  of  antimony,  called  by  the  Greeks  arl/jk/Ai,  and  by  the 
Romans  etibiumi  was  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  still,  used  in  the 
East  for  tinging  the  eyebrows,  &c 

Pliny's  description  of  stibium  as ,"  candidsB  nitensque  "  *  does  not  suit 
in  all  respects  common  sulphide  of  antimony.  In  preparing  it  as  a  paint, 
it  is,  according  to  Dioscorides,  to  be  enclosed  in  a  lump  of  dough,  and 
buried  in  coals  until  reduced  to  a  cinder.  After  being  extinguished  'with 
milk  and  wine,  it  is  to  be  again  placed  upon  coals  and  blown  upon  until 
ignition  takes  place,  but  if  burned  longer  it  becomes  lead.^ 

Pliny  directs  cow-dung  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  dough,  but  varies  so 
entirely  from  the  recipe  of  Dioscorides,  that  it  is  evident  he  had  some 
other  authority  before  him.  Yet  he  likewise  recommends  moderation  in 
burning  as  especially  necessary,  lest  it  should  be  converted  into  lead  (ne 
plumbum  fiat).^  The  fair  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  ancients  occa- 
sionally saw  antimony  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  but  failed  to  recognize 
it  as  a  new  metaL 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  METALS. 

The  metals  are  a  class  of  simple  substances,  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
lustre,  and  having  the  property  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity  with  faci- 
lity. But  both  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  they  differ  much 
from  one  another,  and  are  consequently  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  uses. 

Colour. — Most  of  the  metals,  when  in  a  finely-divided  state,  are  of  a 
grey  colour,  but,  when  consolidated  and  polished,  approach  more  nearly 
to  white.  The  colours  of  some  of  them  are,  however,  very  decided :  thus 
copper  is  red,  gold  is  yellow,  and  lead  blue. 

Alloys  formed  by  the  mixture  of  different  metals  usually  possesd  to  a 
certain  extent  the  colours  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Those  resulting  from  the  combination  of  two  or  more  grey  or  white 
metlds  will  themselves  be  grey  or  white.  But,  if  a  coloured  metal  enter 
into  its  composition,  the  alloy  will  assume  its  colour  in  a  marked  degree, 
although,  if  the  proportion  of  the  coloured  metal  be  small  compared  with 
the  amount  of  that  which  is  not  coloured,  this  is  not  always  apparent. 
In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  a  com- 

1  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii  14.  >  Hilt.  Nat.  zxziii.  S3, 

s  Diosoor.,  ▼.  99.  *  Hiit.  Nat.  xxxiii.  34. 
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puratively  small  amount  of  a  white  metal  has  the  effect  of  destroying  tlie 
colour  of  the  other. 

Opacitt  and  Lustre. — The  metals  possess  a  great  degree  of  opacity, 
and  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  lustre,  known  as  metallic.  All,  how- 
ever, are  not  equally  opaque,  as  gold,  when  reduced  to  extremely  thin 
leaves,  transmits  rays  of  green  light.  Silver  leaf  of  one  hundred-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  opaque ;  but  very  thin  leaves  of  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  gold  appear  of  a  blue  colour  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
Iron  in  the  thinnest  electro  films  is  transparent,  as  is  also  platinum. 

The  lustre  of  metals  is  a  consequence  of  their  great  power  of  reflecting 
light  When  reduced  to  the  state  of  powder,  their  peculiar  metallic 
appearance  disappears,  but  is  immediately  reproduced  by  rubbing  with  a 
burnisher,  or  any  other  hard  and  smooth  substance. 

Habdnbss. — ^The  metals  differ  from  one  another  in  no  respect  more 
than  with  regard  to  their  hardness.  Those  which  are  pure  are  usually 
less  hard  than  their  alloys,  and  some  of  them  are  so  soft  as  to  admit  of 
being  easily  scratched  with  the  nail,  or  even  moulded  between  the  fingers. 

The  following  table,  arranged  by  Dumas,  shows  the  relative  degrees  of 
hardness  of  some  of  the  more  common  metals  : — 
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Spbcipio  Gravity.  —The  specific  gravities  of  the  metals  differ  very 
widely,  as  among  them  we  find  some  bodies  more  than  twenty  times 
heavier  than  water;  whilst  others  weigh  less  than  their  bulk  of  that 
hquid. 

The  principal  metals,  arranged  according  to  their  specific  gravities,  are 
given  in  the  following  table.     Water  =  1  ;  temp.  =  15*5'  C.  (60'  F.)  : — 


Table  or  Specific  Gbavities.^ 


PlatinQm 

.    21-60 

Cobalt 

Uranium 
Gold 

.     18-40 
.     19-50 

Manganese 
Iron    . 

Tungsten    . 
Mercuxy 
Palladium 
Lead 

.    17-60 
.    18  69 
11-30—11-80 
.     11-46 

Tin     . 
Zinc    . 
Antimony 
Tellurium 

Silver 

.     10-60 

Arsenic 

Bismuth 

.      9-90 

Aluminium 

Copper 
Nickel 

.       8-96 
.      8*50 

Magnesium 
Sodium 

Cadmium    i 

.      8-70 

Potassium 

Molybdenun 

a             8-63 

Lithium 

8-54 

800 

7-79 

7-29 
6  86—7  1 

6-80 

611 

6-88 
2-66—2-67 

1-74 

0-97 

0-86 

0-69 


^  Fownes, '  Elementary  Chemistry,'  12th  edit.,  p.  903. 
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Cbtstallization. — Most  of  the  metals  susceptible  of  direct  use 
crystallize  in  the  regular  or  cubic  system,  and  among  them  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  commonly  found  in  nature  in  cubes,  octohedra,  or  other 
forms  of  this  system.  Tin  is  tetragonal  or  quadratic,  and  the  closely  allied 
elements,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  tellurium  are  rhombohedraL 
Platinum  is  cubic,  but  some  of  its  allied  metals,  such  as  osmium  and 
iridium,  are  hexagonal 

In  order  to  crystallize  a  metal  artificially,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  melt  a 
few  ounces  in  a  crucible,  and,  having  permitted  it  to  cool  on  the  surface,  to 
pierce  the  crust  thus  formed  and  allow  the  metal  in  the  interior  to  flow 
out.  By  this  means  very  beautiful  crystals  of  bismuth  may  be  obtained  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  less  fusible  metals  larger  masses  and  slower 
cooling  are  necessary  to  produce  this  effect,  and  consequently  these  are 
never  found  in  a  crystalline  state  unless  considerable  weights  have  been 
fused,  and  allowed  gradually  to  cool,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  furnaces 
in  which  their  metallurgical  treatment  is  effected. 

It  also  frequently  liappens  that  one  metal  may  be  precipitated  in  a 
crystalline  form  by  placing  a  strip  of  another  metal  in  a  solution  of  its 
salts.  In  this  way  silver  is  deposited  by  mercury,  and  a  piece  of  zino 
placed  in  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  precipitates  the  lead  in  feathery 
crystals.  '  Gold  is  occasionally  deposited  in  this  form  from  ethereal  solu- 
tions, and  a  stick  of  phosphorus  produces  the  same  effect.  Nearly  all 
the  metals  yield  crystals  when  deposited  from  their  solutions  by  electric 
currents  of  feeble  intensity,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  action  that  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  beautiful  specimens  of  the  native  metals  which 
enrich  the  cabinets  of  mineralogists. 

Malleabiuty. — When  a  piece  of  metal  is  struck  by  a  hammer,  it 
either  flattens  under  the  blow  or  splits  with  more  or  less  facility  into 
fragments.  To  the  former  property  the  name  of  maUeahUity  is  applied, 
whilst  metals  possessing  the  latter  peculiarity  are  termed  brittle.  The 
malleable  metals  may  be  reduced  into  thin  leaves  either  by  the  hammer 
or  by  the  flatting-mill. 

This  consists  of  two  metallic  cylinders  (A,  B,  flg.  1)  placed  horizon- 
tally one  above  the  other.     These,  by  means  of  cog-wheels,  are  made  to 

revolve  in  contrary  directions,  as  shown  by  the  arrows. 
The  rollers  are  so  arranged  in  a  frapfie  as  to  admit  of 
being  placed,  through  the  medium  of  strong  screws,  at 
any  required  distance  from  one  another ;  or,  if  necessary, 
of  being  brought  into  actual  contact  To  reduce  a  piece 
of  metal  by  this  means  to  the  form  of  a  thin  sheet,  it 
should  be  first  cast  in  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  ingot^ 
having  nearly  the  same  width  as  the  required  plate.  One 
of  its  ends  is  then  flattened  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge  so  as  to  enter 
easily  between  the  rollers,  which,  on  being  set  in  motion,  draw  the  metal 
in,  and  pass  it  through  to  the  other  side,  reduced  in  thickness  and  pro- 
portionately elongated.     By  repeating  this  operation  several  times,  and 
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gradually  reducing  the  distance  between  the  two  cylinders,  sheets  of 
almost  any  degree  of  thinness  may  be  obtained. 

During  this  compression  of  the  metals^  their  molecular  structure 
gradually  undergoes  a  change,  and  those  which  at  first  are  soft  and  pass 
readily  through  the  mill,  soon  become  brittle  and  difficult  to  work.  They 
then  require  to  be  softened  by  being  heated  to  redness,  and  afterwards 
cooled.     This  process  is  called  annealing. 

Gold  is  the  most  malleable  of  metals,  and  may  be  made  into  leaves 
of  only  Tinr^nnr^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  thickness,  each  grain  of  which  will  cover 
a  surface  of  fifty-four  square  inches.  The  metals  are  arranged  in  the 
following  list  according  to  their  malleability :  ^ — 

1.  Gold. 

2.  Silver. 

3.  Copper. 

DucnuTT. — The  above-named  metals  are  also  ductile,  or  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  wire,  but  do  not  possess  this  property  in  the  same  order 
as  their  malleability.  Wire  is  manufactured  by  passing  an  elongated 
piece  of  metal  through  the  progressively  diminishing  holes  of  a  steel  tool, 
called  a  draw-plate.  By  this  means  wires  of  almost  any  diameter  may 
l)e  obtained,  as  the  metal  takes  the  size  of  the  last  hole  througli 
which  it  has  passed.  Silver,  for  the  purposes  of  embroidery,  is  frequently 
made  into  wires  ilj^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  grain  of  gold  may  be 
drawn  into  a  wire  550  feet  long  by  enveloping  the  ingot  operated  upon 
in  a  coating  of  silver,  and  then  passing  it  through  the  draw-plate.  The 
wire  thus  produced  will  also  be  found  covered  with  silver,  and  on  removing 
this  latter  metal  by  nitric  acid,  an  enclosed  gold  wire,  of  only  ^.^(nfth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  will  be  obtained. 

The.  folio  wing  metals  are  arranged  according  to  their  ductility : — 


4.  Tin. 

7.  Zine. 

6.  PUtinum. 

8.  Iron. 

6.  Lead. 

9.  Nickel 

1.  Gold. 

4.  Iron. 

7.  Zinc. 

2.  SOver. 

5.  Nickel. 

8.  Tin. 

8.  Platinum. 

6.  Copper, 

9.  Lead. 

Tknacitt. — The  power  possessed  by  difierent  metals  of  sustaining 
weights  is  very  variable,  and  influences  in  a  great  degree  the  uses  to 
which  they  can  be  applied.  It  is  therefore  important  to  ascertain  by 
experiment  their  relative  tenacities,  and  the  various  influences  which 
affect  them  in  this  respect.  For  this  purpose  wires  of  equal  lengths  and 
diameters  are  sometimes  employed.  These  are  firmly  suspended  by  one 
end,  while  to  the  other  extremity  weights  are  successively  added  until 
the  rupture  of  the  wire  is  effected.  The  weight  which  causes  the  wire  to 
break  necessarily  represents  the  relative  tenacity  of  the  metal  of  which  it 
is  composed^  when  compared  with  others  similarly  treated. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  tensile  strength,  per  square 
inch  of  section,  of  several  of  the  more  important  metals : — 

^  Regnault,  '  Cours  ^^mentaire  de  Chimie/  i.  412. 
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Tons. 

Antimony,  cast       .        .        .      0*47 

Bismuth        „ 

1-45 

Copper,  bolts  . 

17-00 

„        cast  . 

8-40 

„        sheet 

.     18-40 

,,        wire . 

.     2600 

Gold 

9-10 

Iron,  cast,  average 

.      7-30 

Tons. 

' Iron,  wronght,  average                .  2200 

Lead,  cast O'SO 

„      sheet        ....  1*50 

Silver 18-20 

Steel 52-00 

„    plates        ....  35*00 

Tin,  cast 2*00 

Zinc 3-30 


If 


Fusibility. — All  the  metals  admit  of  being  liquefied  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat ;  but  the  temperatures  at  which  they  melt  are  extremely 
various.  Mercury  retains  its  liquid  form  during  the  most  intense  colds 
of  our  climate.  Potassium  and  sodium  fuse  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water.  Tin  melts  at  about  227**  G. ;  lead  at  325*  C. ;  and  antimony 
below  redness.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  require  a  red  heat ;  iron,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  fuse  at  a  white  heat.  Manganese  and  palladium  are.m^lted 
only  by  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind  furnace  ;  chromium,  molyWenupi, 
and  tungsten  agglutinate  but  slightly  when  treated  in  the  same  way ; 
platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  titanium,  &c.,  yield  only  to  a  powerful 
voltaic  current,  or  to  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 

Table  of  Fubibilitt  of  Mctals.^ 


/ 


Fusible 
below  a 
red  heat. 


Infusible 
below  a 
red  heat. 


Mercury 

Rubidium 

Potassium 

Sodium  . 

Lithium 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Bismuth 

Thallium 

Lead 

Tellurium 

Arsenic 

Zinc 
A  Antimony 
.Silver     . 
'  Copper 

Gold      . 

Cast-iron 

Pure  iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Palladium 

Molybdenum 

Uranium 

Tungsten 

Chromium 

Titanium 

Cerium 

Osmium 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Platinum 
\  Tantalum 


Melting  Points. 

P. 

C. 

.       -89- 

-  89-44* 

.     +101-3 

+  88-6 

144-5 

62-5 

207-7 

97-6 

856 

180 

442 

227-8 

about  442 

228 

497 

258 

561 

294 

617 

825 

Rather  less  fusible  than  lead. 

Unknown. 

773 

•  ■  • 

412 

Just  below  redness. 

1,873 

•  •  • 

1,028 

1,996 

•  •  • 

1.091 

2,016 

•  •  • 

1,102 

2,786 

•  ■  • 

1,580 

Highest  heat  of  forge. 


Agglomerate,  but  do  not  melt  in  forge. 


Infusible  in  ordinary  blast-fumaoes ;  fusible 
by  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 


i  Fowdes,  *  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry/  12th  ed.,  p.  304. 
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Power  of  Conducting  ELbat,  &c. — Some  of  the  metals  transmit 
heat  with  much  greater  facility  than  others.  In  the  following  table  the 
metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  decreasing  conducting  powers, 
and  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  body  is  placed  the  approximate  ratio  of 
the  facility  with  which  it  transmits  heat : — 


At  ir  c. 

At  12-  C 

100-0 

Steel    .        .        .        , 

11-6 

736 

LeAd    . 

8-6 

63*2 

Platinum 

8-4 

23-6 

German  silver 

6-8 

14-5 

Rose'a  fusible  metal 

2-8 

11-9 

Bismuth       .    -    . 

la 

RbLATITB  CONDUCnVIlT  or  MkTALS,  &a»SlLVBB  :=  100.^ 

Silver  . 
Copper 
Gold    . 
Bmas   . 
Tin 
Iron 

The  conductivity  of  the  various  metals  for  electricity  is  approximattely 
in  the  same  ratio  as  their  capability  of  transmitting  heat 

Specifio  Heat. — The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  equal  weights 
of  different  metals  from  the  same  to  another  given  temperature  is  very 
variable.  Thus,  if  we  express  by  1  the  quantity  necessary  to  raise  a 
weight  of  water  from  C  C.  to  l**  C,  that  which  must  be  supplied  in  order 
to  elevate  the  same  weight  of  the  following  metals  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture will  be  as  below : — 


Iron  . 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Zinc  . 

C<^>per 

Palladium 

Silver 


0*1138 
0-1086 
0-1070 
0*0956 
00951 
00593 
00570 


Cadmium  .  .  .  0*0567 

Till    .  .-  '   .  .  005^2 

Antimony  .  t   .  .     .  .  0*0508 

Platinum  .  .  .  '  0*0311 

Gold.  .  ..  0*0324 

Lead  .  ...  ,  0  0314. 

Bismuth  .  .  .  •  0'03d8 


Dilatation  bt  Heat. — Metals  crystallizing  in  th6  cubic' system  .are 
expanded  by  heat  similarly  in  all  directions,  without  'regard  lo  .iheic 
structure;  but  those  occurring  in  rhOmbohedral-  fOrtns.-b^httveidifiibr^tly 
in  this  respect,  the  elongation  for  a  sinlilar  increment.'of-heat'bemg  much 
more  rapid  parallel  to  the  principal  crystalldgraphic  'axis' than  perpen- 
dicular thereto. 

The  following  table  of  the  computed  elongation  of  metals  from  0*  to 
ICKT  C,  is  due  to  the  researches  of  Fizeau : — 


Gold,  melted         .        .  .  0*001451 

Silver        „    .         .         .  .  0:001936 

Platinnm 0*000916 

Platiniridium  (8%  iridium)  .  0000890 

Palladium,  annealed  .  0*061189 

Copper,  native      .        .  ;  .  0.00^08; 

„       melted     ...  .  6-001^98 

Iron,  soft  malleable  .  -0*001228 

Cast-steel,  hard     .        .  .  0  001362 

„       „     soft      .        .  .  0001113 

Gut-iron,  grey      .        .  .  0*001075 

Lead,  melted         .         .  .  0002948 


Aluminium  .... 
Tin  (compressed  powder) 
Zinc  y,  „      .        . 

Cadmium    „  „       .         . 

Bismuth,  parallel  to  principal 

Bismuth,    perpendicular     to 
'  principal  axis    '.  '      .' 

Antimony,  parallel  to  princi-  • 
pal  axis     .      •  .     '   -. 

Antimony,  perpendicular  to 
principal' axis  .'.    .     ;         . 


0*002336 
0*002269* 
0.002906 
p-003102 

0H)W642' 

0-001683 
0000895 


1  Fogxendorff's  Ann.  b.  £9,  p.  497. 
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VoLATiUTT. — ^All  metals  are  more  or  less  volatile,  although  a  certain 
number  only  admit  of  being  readily  converted  into  vapour  even  at  the 
highest  temperatures  of  our  furnaces.  Among  the  more  volatile  metals 
are — zinc,  cadmium,  mercury,  arsenic,  tellurium,  potassium,  and  sodium. 
Several  others  have  the  property  of  communicating  characteristic  colours 
to  flame,  and  are  therefore  evidently  to  a  small  extent  volatile. 

Alloys. — The  metals  are  generally  capable  of  uniting  with  one 
another,  and  forming  a  class  of  compounds  possessing  more  or  less  the 
properties  of  their  several  constituents.  Alloys  are  usually  more  fusible 
and  harder  than  the  metals  which  enter  into  their  composition  ;  and  as 
these  properties  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  relative  amounts  of 
the  various  metals  employed,  an  infinite  number  of  modifications  may  be 
obtained.  Thus  copper  is  malleable  and  ductile,  but  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  fuse,  and  for  many  purposes  does  not  possess  the  requisite  hardness. 
In  many  instances  these  defects  may  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of 
zinc,  which,  without  much  impairing  its  malleability,  renders  it  fusible, 
heightens  its  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  to  it  a  proper 
degree  of  hardness. 

By  the  addition  of  ten  parts  of  tin  to  ninety  of  copper,  an  alloy  known 
as  gun-metal  is  obtained,  which  is  also  used,  under  the  name  of  bronze, 
for  bearings,  statues,  and  various  ornamental  purposes. 

For  printers'  type  an  alloy  is  required  at  the  same  time  hard  and  fusible, 
and  which  does  not  materially  contract  in  cooling.  Lead,  which  is  a 
fusible  metal,  is  evidently  unfitted  for  this  purpose  by  its  softness,  whilst 
antimony  and  bismuth  are  too  liable  to  break  under  the  pressure  to  which 
type  is  exposed  in  the  operation  of  printing.  By  combining,  however, 
antimony  and  lead,  with  sometimes  a  little  zinc  or  tin,  an  alloy  is  produced 
which  fulfils  all  these  conditions,  and  furnishes  a  material  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  intended. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  by  alloying  the  metals,  we  obtain  compounds 
possessed  of  very  different  ductility,  malleability,  hardness,  and  colour, 
from  those  belonging  to  the  bodies  which  enter  into  their  composition. 
Thus  gold  and  lead,  and  gold  and  zinc,  form  brittle  alloys,  and  a  minuto 
quantity  of  arsenic  added  to  copper  renders  it  white  and  brittle.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  an  alloy  composed  of  two  metals  has  seldom  a 
density  corresponding  to  the  mean  obtained,  by  calculation,  from  the 
relative  amounts  and  specific  gravities  of  its  constituents. 

The  following  table  from  Th^nard  (Traits  de  Chimie,  vol.  L  p.  394) 
shows  in  what  cases  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  superior,  and 
when  inferior  to  the  mean  of  that  of  the  combined  metals.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  some  of  the  mixtures  specified  should  be  regarded 
as  alloys : — 
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Allojfl  poitMsaed  of  greater  ■peeifie  gravity 

Alloys  haying  a  specific  grayity  inferior  to 
the  mean  of  their  components. 

than  tbe  mean  d  their  ooiuponenta. 

1 

Gold  and  Zina 

Gold  and  Silver. 

1.       Tin. 

1,        Iron. 

„        Bismuth. 

n       Lead. 

„       Antimony. 

„        Copper, 

,,       Cobalt. 

„        Iridium. 

Silver  and  Zinc. 

„       NickeL 

„         Lead. 

Silver  and  Copper. 

„         Tin. 

Copper  and  Lead. 

„         Bismuth. 

Iron  and  Bismuth. 

„         Antimony, 

„       Antimony. 

Copper  and  Zinc, 

„        Lead. 

„         Tin. 

Tin  and  Lead. 

„          Palladium. 

,,       PalladiunL 

„         Bismuth. 

„       Antimony. 

„         Antimony. 

Nickel  and  Arsenic. 

Lead  and  Bismuth. 

Zinc  and  Antimony. 

„        Antimony. 

Platinum  and  Molybdenum. 

Palladium  and  Bismuth. 

The  action  of  acids  on  alloys  varies  accordiu<:;  to  tbe  relative  amounts 
of  their  constituents.  Silver  alloyed  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  is 
protected  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  by  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  readily  attacked.  Sometimes,  however,  the  reverse  of  this 
takes  place,  and  metals  which  are  totally  insoluble  in  certain  menstrua 
are  made  to  dissolve  in  them  by  the  addition  of  a  metal  on  which  they 
have  the  power  of  acting.  In  this  way,  platinum,  although  of  itself  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid,  may  be  dissolved  by  it  when  sufficiently  alloyed 
with  silver.  Alloys  consisting  of  two  metals,  the  one  easily  oxidizable, 
the  other  possessing  a  less  affinity  for  oxygen,  may  be  readily  decom- 
posed by  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  air.  In  this  case  the  former 
metal  will  be  rapidly  converted  into  an  oxide,  excepting  perhaps  the  last 
portions,  which  may  in  some  degree  be  protected  from  further  action  by 
the  oxide  already  formed.  The  increased  affinity  for  oxygen  exhibited 
by  the  more  oxidizable  metal,  in  presence  of  another  less  affected  by  this 
agent,  is  probably  an  electrical  phenomenon ;  the  action  being  in  some 
cases  so  rapid  as  to  produce  combustion.  This  occurs  when  an  alloy 
of  three  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  is  strongly  heated  in  contact  with 
air. 

As  the  chemical  properties  of  metals  belong  rather  to  the  science  of 
chemistry  than  to  metaUurgy,  and  as  the  limits  of  the  present  work  do 
not  admit  of  this  subject  being  comprehensively  treated,  it  has  been 
thought  proper,  in  this  place,  to  omit  it  altogether.  The  study  of  metal- 
lurgy can,  however,  only  be  profitably  undertaken  by  those  possessing  a 
competent  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  must  be  acquired  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  good  text-books,  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
labontoiy  expeiienee. 
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FUEL. 

Any  substance  which  admits  of  being  rapidly  oxidized  or  burned  by 
atmospheric  air,  and  evolves  during  that  operation  an  amount  of  heat 
capable  of  being  applied  to  economic  purposes,  is  called  a  fueL  The 
elements  that  are  so  applied  in  metallurgy  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
silicon,  and  phosphorus ;  but  as  the  applications  of  the  three  latter  are 
only  special,  the  term  ''fuel''  is  generally  restricted  to  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  their  compounds;  the  natural  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid 
hydrocarbons ;  wood,  peat,  and  coal,  with  the  artificial  products,  charcoal, 
coke,  and  sundry  gaseous  products  susceptible  of  oxidation  (furnace  and 
producer  gases);  the  fuel  value  of  the  latter  being  essentially  due  to 
carbonic  oxide  or  carbon  monoxide.  In  all  fuels  containing  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  may  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  required  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen,  but  is  never 
less.  In  such  combinations  only  the  hydrogen  in  excess  is  available 
as  a  source  of  heat ;  so  that  in  the  combustion  of  a  substance  of  which 
the  composition  may  be  regarded  as  carbon  and  water,  the  carbon  alono 
is  the  source  of  heat.  Indeed,  in  such  cases  the  hydrogen  is  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  of  otherwise  available  heat,  since  it 
may  be  viewed  as  existing  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  state  of 
water,  which  must  be  evaporated  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  heat 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  carbon. 

The  products  of  the  perfect  oxidation  or  complete  combustion  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  respectively  carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic  acid 
(now  commonly  called  carbonic  anhydride)  und  water;  and  these  products 
are  likewise  obtained  on  the  combustion  of  any  hydrocarbon  or  carbo- 
hydrate. The  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  complete  combustion 
of  any  elementary  substance  in  the  same  allotropic  condition  is  perfectly 
definite,  and  is  the  same  whetlier  the  combustion  be  effected  rapidly  or 
otherwise.  By  the  perfect  or  complete  combustion  of  carbon  is  under- 
stood its  conversion  into  car)x)nic  anhydride ;  when  app^ed  to  hydrogen 
these  terms  imply  the  degree  of  oxidation  necessary  to  produce  water. 
In  the  case  of  carbon  perfect  combustion  results  in  the  formation  of  its 
highest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  stable  oxide.  With  respect  to 
hydrogen  it  is  somewhat  different;  water  is  the  most  stable  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  but  it  is  not  its  highest  oxide.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  contains 
twice  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  water  does,  but  the  affinity  by  which 
the  second  atom  of  that  element  is  retained  is  exceedingly  feeble. 

The  pyrometric  degree,  or  intensity,  of  heat  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  combustion.  The 
quantity  of  heat  generated  on  the  perfect  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of 
one  body  may  be  much  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  a  similar  weiglit  of  another  body,  but  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
in  the  second  case  may  far  exceed  that  obtained  in  the  first     All  other 
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ciicmnsiances  being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  developed  by  the 
combustion  of  a  given  body  will  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  operation  or  inversely  as  the  time  occupied  in  effecting  it.  The 
term  calorific  intensity  is  employed  in  contradistinction  to  calorific  powers 
which  expresses  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  combustion. 

Calorific  Power  op  Fuels. — Various  methods  have  been  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  relative  amounts  of  heat  evolved  by  the 
combustion  of  equal  weights  of  different  bodies ;  and  as  this  heat  cannot 
be  directly  estimated,  it  must,  in  all  cases,  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  certain  effects  produced.  Any  effect  of  heat  may  be  employed  as  a 
means  of  measuring  its  quantity  by  applying  the  principle  that  when  two 
equal  portions  of  the  same  substance,  in  the  same  state,  are  acted  on  by 
heat  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect,  the  quantities  of 
heat  are  equal  It  is  first  necessary  to  choose  a  standard  of  comparison, 
and  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  upon  that  body.  We  may  thus  choose 
a  given  weight  of  ice  at  the  freezing-point  as  the  standard,  and  we  may 
define  as  the  unit  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  applied  to  this 
weight  of  ice  to  convert  it  into  water,  still  at  the  freezing-point.  By 
this  system  the  quantity  of  heat  is  measured  by  the  number  of  pounds, 
grammes,  or  other  agreed  weight  of  ice,  at  the  freezing-point,  which  that 
quantity  of  heat  would  convert  into  water  at  the  freezing-point.  We  may 
also  employ  a  different  system  of  measurement  by  defining  a  quantity  of 
heat  as  measured  by  the  weight  of  water  at  the  boiling-point,  which  it 
would  convert  into  steam  of  the  same  temperature.  This  method  is  often 
employed  in  practically  determining  the  calorific  value  of  fuels. 

Another  method  is  to  define  as  the  unit  that  quantity  of  heat  which, 
if  applied  to  a  unit  mass  of  water,  at  some  standard  temperature,  will 
raise  that  water  one  degree  Centigrade.  According  to  this  method  a 
quantity  of  heat  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  water,  at  a  standard 
temperature,  which  that  amount  of  heat  would  raise  one  degree.  The 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  from  0*  to  V  C, 
is  now  generally  adopted  as  the  unit  of  heat  or  calorie.^ 

All  that  is  assumed  in  these  methods  of  measurement  is,  that  if  it 
takes  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  to  produce  a  given  effect  on  a  de- 
fined weight  of  water,  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  another  similar 
weight  of  water  will  require  an  equal  amount  of  heat ;  or  that  twice  the 
quantity  of  heat  will  be  required  for  twice  the  quantity  of  water,  and  so 
on.  It  has  been  found  that  more  heat  is  required  to  raise  a  given  weight 
of  water  near  the  boiling-point  one  degree  than  at  lower  temperatures. 
If  heat  be  measured  according  to  either  of  the  methods  described, 
quantities  of  heat  may  be  treated  as  mathematical  values,  and  may  be 
added,  subtracted,  &c.,  as  required. 

In  the  experiments  of  Kumford  the  apparatus  employed  consisted  of 
a  rectangular  vessel  of  thin  sheet-copper,  enclosing  a  worm  of  three 
horizontal  coils.      This  vessel  was  eight  inches  long,  four  and  a  half 

^  The  British  heat-unit  le  the  amount  nooeitarj  to  raiie  1  lb.  of  water  1*  Fahr. 
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inches  broad,  and  four  and  a  half  inches  deep ;  containing  the  worm  made 
of  flattened  copper  tube,  one  inch  in  breadth  and  half-an-inch  in  depth. 
The  lower  end  of  the  worm  was  secured  to  a  circular  hole  in  the 
bottom,  near  one  of  the  square  ends,  while  the  other  extremity  issued 
vertically  from  the  top  of  the  vessel  near  its  opposite  extremity.  A 
funnel-shaped  copper  mouthpiece,  one  and  a  half  inch  diameter,  was 
fitted  to  the  lower  opening  of  the  worm,  and  a  tube  inserted  in  the 
top  of  the  box  received  a  thermometer,  by  means  of  which  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  water  it  contained  could  bo  determined.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  it  was  sought  to  ascertain  the  calorific  value  was  burned 
beneath  and  within  the  funnel-shaped  mouth  of  the  coiL  The  resulting 
current  of  air,  after  communicating  the  heat  developed  to  the  worm, 
and  thence  to  the  surrounding  water,  finally  escaped  from  the  other 
extremity.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  with  which  the  vessel  was  filled  was  reduced,  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  a  few  degrees  below  that  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  combustion  was  continued  until  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  raised  exactly  the  same  number  of  degrees 
above  that  of  the  air.  It  was  estimated  that  in  this  way  the  vessel  would 
receive  as  much  heat  by  conduction  and  radiation  as  it  lost  during  the 
experiment.  In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  heat  by 
conduction  the  apparatus  was  supported  on  slender  wooden  pillars.  To 
test  the  capability  of  the  instrument  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  heat 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  the  substance  under  examination,  the 
resulting  gaseous  products  were  conducted  through  a  second  apparatus 
similar  to  the  first,  and  were  found  not  to  augment  the  temperature  of 
the  water  which  it  contained. 

The  data  required  in  order  to  determine  the  calorific  value  of  a  sub- 
stance by  the  use  of  this  calorimeter  are  as  follow : — 

Weight  of  substance  consumed    •        .        .        .  n 

„        water to 

tf        copper e 

Specific  heat  of  copper « 

Initial  temperature  of  water       .        .        .        .  f 

Final  temperature  of  water  .        .        .  C' 

In  experiments  of  great  precision  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  cor- 
rections for  the  glass  of  the  thermometer,  &c  ;  but  in  the  determinations 
of  Kumford  such  extreme  accuracy  was  not  attempted.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  water  which,  in  respect  to  absorption  of  heat, 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  copper  of  which  the  apparatus  is  made,  its 
weight  must  be  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  of  copper. 

Let  X  represent  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
one  part  of  any  given  body  in  atmospheric  air ;  the  following  formula 
will  then  express  the  calorific  value  of  that  body  : — 

iMB  =  (f  -  e)  X  (w  +  «) 
_  (t*  -  0  X  (ig  +  es) 

n 
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For  example  :— 

Let  n  s  20  parts  by  weight   ' 
vs  =  17,500        „ 

C  ta  2,000  „  * 

f  =B  0*09515 

<  -  4**  C. 

e'  -  18»  0. 

Then 

_  (13  -  4)  X  [17,500  +  (2,000  x  0'09515)]      ,  _ .. 
X  -        -  2Q  _  7,960 ; 

is  the  calorific  yalue  of  the  body  under  examination.  Lavoisier,  Dulong, 
Despretz,  and  Grassi  have  investigated  the  calorific  values  of  various 
bodies,  but  more  recent  researches  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
Favre  and  Silbermann  and  by  Andrews.  The  apparatus  employed  by  the 
later  observers  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  that  of  Rumford,  but  was 
so  constructed  as  to. afford  more  accurate  results;  and  all  necessary  cor: 
rections  were  made  in  the  various  calculations. 

Calorific  Power  of  Carbon, — ^The  more  recent  experiments  on  carbon, 
in  the  different  states  of  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal,  have  afforded 
results  agreeing  very  closely  with  each  other,  and  the  discrepancy  in  the 
results  of  the  earlier  obs^rreia  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  having 
been  ignorant  that  the  combustion  of  carbon,  even  in  oxygen,  always 
gives  rise  to  the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  oxide.  The 
incomplete  oxidation  of  carbon,  resulting  in  the  production  of  carbonic 
oxide,  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  much  less  heat  than  is  produced 
by  its  complete  oxidation  and  conversion  into  carbonic  anhydride.  As, 
during  the  combustion  of  carbon,  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
invariably  produced,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  this  gas  resulting  from  each  experiment.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  products  of  combustion  are  first  passed  through  a  solution  o{ 
potash,  by  which  the  COj  is  absorbed,  and  subsequently  through  a  tub^ 
containing  cupric  oxide  heated  to  rednes&  In  this  way  the  CO  is  con- 
verted into  CO^  which  is  passed  through  another  solution  of  potash  and 
weighed.  By  these  means  not  only  the  relation  between  the  quantities 
of  CO  and  CO,  may  be  determined,  but  the  total  amount  of  carbon 
consumed  is  also  ascertained.  From  the  mean  results  of  a  considerable 
number  of  experiments  8,080  has  been  decided  on  as  the  calorific  power 
of  carbon  existing  in  the  form  of  purified  wood  charcoal. 

Calorific  Power  of  Carbon  Monoxide, — In  order  to  ensure  the  perfect 
combustion  of  carbonic  oxide,  or  carbon  monoxide,  in  the  calorimeter, 
Favre  and  Silbermann  found  it  necessary  to  mix  it  with  one-third  of  its  vol« 
ume  of  hydrogen.  To  ascertain  in  each  experiment  the  relative  proportioi^ 
of  the  two  gases,  a  portion  of  the  mixture  was  passed  over  heated  cupric 
oxide,  and  the  CO2  and  H3O  produced  estimated  in  the  usual  way.  The 
mean  of  two  experiments,  after  correction  for  hydrogen,  gave  2,403  units 
of  heat  as  the  result  of  converting  1  gramme  of  CO  into  CO3. 

It  follows  that  the  amount  of  CO  containing  1  gramme  of  carbon 
will  evolve  5,607  units  of  heat  by  conversion  into  COj.     One  gramme 
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of  carbon  id,  however,  found  to  evolve  8,080  units  of  heat  in  passing  to 
the  state  of  00^  Therefore  one  gramme  of  carbon  by  conversion  into 
CO,  will  evolve  (8,080  -  5,607)  =  2,473  units.  It  is  remarkable  that 
carbon  in  passing  to  the  state  of  CO  should  evolve  less  than  one-third 
the  heat  developed  by  its  conversion  into  CO^  This  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  large  amount  of  heat  rendered  latent  on  the  passage 
of  carbon  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state,  in  combining  with  the 
first  atom  of  oxygen. 

Calorific  Power  of  Hydrogen, — From  the  mean  of  six  determinations 
Favre  and  Silbermann  deduced  34,462  as  the  calorific  power  of  hydrogen. 
In  such  experiments  the  weight  of  hydrogen  consumed  is  calculated  from 
that  of  the  water  collected. 

Berthier's  Process  for  Estimating  the  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels, — On 
the  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  Welter's  theory,  that  the  heat 
evolved  by  combustion  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed,  Berthier  proposed  to  estimate  the  calorific  power  of  fuels  by 
burning  them  into  CO3  by  means  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  litharge, 
and  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  oxygen  abstracted,  from  the  weight  of  the 
buttons  of  lead  produced.  In  the  case  of  pure  carbon,  or  fuel  consisting 
of  carbon  without  any  mixture  of  other  reducing  agents,  this  process  may 
be  employed  with  advantage,  and  is  capable  of  affording  approximately 
accurate  results.  But  when  disposable  hydrogen  is  present,  which  is 
nearly  always  the  case,  even  in  coke  and  charcoal,  the  results  obtained 
are  no  longer  so  satisfactory.  '  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
considerations.  One  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  will  reduce  the  same 
amount  of  monoxide  of  lea*d  as  three  parts  by  weight  of  carbon.  The 
calorific  powers  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  are,  however,  respectively  34,462 
and  8,080,  or,  in  round  numbers,  as  34  :  8.  It  consequently  follows 
that  the  calorific  power  of  1  of  hydrogen  as  compared  with  that  of  3  of 
carbon  is  as  34  :  24 ;  so  that  the  weight  of  lead  which  would  in  the  case 
of  hydrogen  represent  a  calorific  power  of  34,  would  in  that  of  carbon 
be  represented  by  24.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  this  process  is  in- 
applicable to  the  exact  determination  of  the  calorific  powers  of  fuels  con* 
taining  variable  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  As,  however,  hydro- 
gen in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  to  form  water  will  alone  have  any 
reducing  influence  on  oxide  of  lead,  the  amount  of  error  is  less  than 
might  be  anticipated.  Calculations  based  on  Welter's  theory,  made  on 
results  obtained  by  BeHhier's  method,  cannot  afford  absolutely  correct 
results  ;  but  they  deviate  so  little  from  the  truth  that  this  method,  owing 
to  its  simplicity,  is  still  in  use,  and  is  of  considerable  practical  value. 
The  results  are  never  more  than  one-ninth  smaller  than  those  found  by 
calculation  on  an  analysis  of  the  fuel,  and  the  richer  in  carbon  the  sub- 
stonce  is,  and  the  less  CO  that  has,  through  a  careful  execution  of  the 
assay,  been  formed  during  the  experiment,  the  more  nearly  will  they 
approximate  to  the  truth. 

Berthier's  process  consists  in  heating  a  known  weight  of  the  substance 
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in  fine  powder,  intimately  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  litharge,  which, 
heing  de-oxidized  by  the  combustible^  constituents  of  the  fuel,  yields  a 
weight  of  lead  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  those  substances  present. 
Every  atom  of  oxygen  abstracted  from  litharge  will  necessarily  give  rise 
to  the  reduction  of  an  atom  of  metallic  lead,  and,  consequently,  a  tole- 
rably accurate  measure  of  the  relative  heating  values  of  different  kinds 
of  fuel  is  obtained  by  weighing  the  buttons  of  lead,  produced  under 
perfectly  similar  conditions. 


Table  of  Oalobifio  Powers. 


1 

1 

f 

'  Ono  Grunmo  of  aieh  SabsUnco 
,                       burnt. 

Supporter 
of  Gom- 
bufltion. 

Product 
of  Oom- 
bustion. 

Number  of 

OiammM  of 

Water  heated 

I'C. 

Obaervert. 

1  Diamond    .... 

Oxygen 

COa 

7»770 

Fa  vre  and  Silbermann. 

Graphite,  native 

If 

7,811-5 

II                  II 

„         artificial 

II 

7,787  5 

II                  II 

Carbon  from  gas  retort 

,. 

11 

8.047-8 

11                  II 

Charcoal  from  wood  . 

II 

8,080 

»i                  i« 

ft              tf           •         • 

II 

7.900 

Andrews. 

f«              II           •         • 

,. 

CO 

2,227 

»i 

»f              It            •         • 

tl 

2,473 

Favreand  Silbermann. 

1  Garhonio  oxide  . 

COa 

2,4027 

If                  i« 

Hydrogen  gai    . 

HaO 

84,462 

If                 It 

ft          fi      •        •         * 

II 

33,808 

Andrews. 

Sulphur,  native . 

SOi 

2,220-9 

Favre  and  Silbermann. 

„       sublimed 

If 

II 

2,807 

Andrews. 

Phosphonia 

P«05 

5.747 

II 

Zinc 

ZnO 

1,301 

i» 

Iron 

M 

Fe,04 

4,134 

It 

Silioon         .... 

l» 

Si02 

7,880 

Trooet  &  Hautefeuille. 

The  following  table  gives  Rumford's  results  as  obtained  by  his  water 
calorimeter : — 

One  pound  of  the  followinfl^  kinds  of  Wood,  Pntmda  of  Water 

when  burnt,  will  heat  l^oin  0*  to  100*  C. 

1.  Limetree  wood. 

Dry  wood,  4  years  old 84*707 

„        „     slightly  dried 88*883 

„        „     strongly  dried 40*131 

2.  Beech  wockI. 

Dry  wood,  4  or  5  years  old 33*798 

„        „     strongly  dried 36*476 

3.  Elm  wood. 

Wood  dried,  4  or  5  years  old 30*205 

„      strongly  dried 84*088 

„      dried  brown 30*900 

4.  Oak  wood. 

Common  firewood,  in  small  shavings  ....  26*272 

The  same,  in  thicker  shavings 25*590 

„  in  thicker  shavings 24*748 

„  dried  in  the  air 29  210 

Very  dry  wood,  in  thin  shavings         ....  29*888 

„  „     thicker        „ 26*227 
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One  pound  of  the  following  kindi  of  Wood,  Pounda  of  Water 

when  buint,  will  heat  from  0*  to  100*  C. 

6.  Ash  wood. 

Common  dry  wood 30*666 

The  same,  dried  in  air,  shavings      ....        83*720 
„         shanngs  dried  in  an  o?en  85*449 

6.  Sycamore  wood. 

Strongly  dried  in  an  oven 86*117 

7.  Wood  of  Mountain  Ash. 

Strongly  dried  in  an  oven 86*130 

Dried  brown 82*337 

8.  Wood  of  Bird  Cherry. 

Dried  wood 88*389 

Strongly  dried  in  an  oven 86*904 

Dried  brown 34736 

9.  Fir  wood  (Deal). 

Ordinary  dry  wood 80*882 

Well  dried  in  the  air,  shavings 84*000 

„        „      in  an  oven,  shavings 87*879 

„        „     brown,  in  shavings 88*858 

„        „      in  thick  shavings 28  695 

10.  Po^ar  wood. 

Wood  dried  in  the  ordinary  manner    •        •        .        .        84*601 
„    strongly  dried  in  an  oven 87*161 

11.  Hornbeam. 

Dried  wood  (ordinary) 81*704 

The  table  on  next  page,  from  the  Keport  on  Coals  suited  to  the 
Steam  Navy,  by  Do  la  Beche  and  Playfair,  shows  the  efiects  produced  by 
several  varieties  of  coal,  when  burnt,  in  a  well-constructed  steam  boiler, 
as  well  as  those  theoretically  possible;  together  with  the  relation  existing 
between  the  calorific  values  of  their  several  constituent& 

CALOBiFic  Intensity  op  Fuel. — By  the  pyrometric  heating  power,  or 
calorific  intensity,  of  a  fuel,  is  understood  the  degree  of  temperature 
which  may  be  obtained  by  its  complete  combustion  in  atmospheric  air. 
This  depends  not  only  on  its  composition,  but  on  various  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  purity,  dryness,  and  temperature  of  the  air  employed 
as  a  supporter  of  combustion ;  the  extent  of  the  area  of  contact  which 
the  fuel  offers  to  the  air  in  a  unit  of  time ;  the  greater  or  less  pressure 
under  which  the  combustion  takes  place ;  the  nature  of  the  products ; 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed,  &c.,  &c.  Loss  of 
heat  from  conduction  and  radiation  likewise  exerts  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  practical  results.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  to  be 
enabled  to  calculate  the  calorific  intensity  of  a  fuel  from  its  ultimate 
composition  and  the  calorific  power  of  its  constituents,  it  will  not  only  be 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  resulting  products, 
but  also  to  introduce  a  number  of  factors,  which  complicate  the  formula, 
and  which  must,  without  care,  become  sources  of  error. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  measurement  of  very 
elevated  temperatures,  but  the  indications  of  the  earlier  pyrometers 
having  been  found  inaccurate,  they  have  generally  fallen  into  disuse.  A 
method  of  measuring  high  temperatures,  which  may  sometimes  be  found 
convenient,  has  been  invented  by  Bystrom.  It  consists  in  exposing  a 
ball  of  platinum  of  a  given  weight  to  the  action  of  the  beat  to  be 
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measured,  and  then  rapidly  transferring  it,  through  an  inclined  clay 
tube,  to  a  vessel  containing  an  ascertained  weight  of  water  of  known 
temperature.  From  the  increase  of  temperature  experienced  by  the  water 
is  calculated  the  calorific  intensity  to  be  measured.  Thus,  if  a  ball  of 
platinum  weigh  100  grammes,  and  the  water  200  grammes,  the  tempera- 
ture being  15*5^  C,  and  the  heated  platinum,  when  dropped  into  the 
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10-234 

10-899 

3  072 
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66-0 
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10-242 

2-071 

12-313 

7-08 

49-8 
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53-5 
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10-454 
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18-422 

8-46 
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Foidel  Splint     . 

6-560 

10-933 

2-884 

13-817 

7-56 
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56-6 
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11-225 
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14-863 

7-30 

59-2 
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10-895 

10-995 

1-487 

12-482 

9-85 

90-1 

water,  raises  ite  temperature  to  32-2'  C,  then  32-2*  -  16-5*  =  16*7*, 
which  multiplied  by  2  (the  weight  of  water  being  twice  that  of  plati- 
num) gives  33*4**  as  the  temperature  to  which  a  weight  of  water  equal 
to  that  of  the  platinum  would  have  been  elevated.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  to  which  the  platinum  has  been  exposed,  this 
must  be  multiplied  by  32-1,  the  specific  heat  of  water  as  compared 
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with  platinum ;  that  of  the  latter  being  represented  by  !•  Therefore, 
33-4'  X  32-r  =  1,072U'  C,  which  will  be  the  temperature  required. 
When,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine!  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  of  a  furnace,  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  the  substance  heated 
to  the  water  in  which  it  has  to  be  cooled  without  the  loss  of  a  certain 
amount  of  heat ;  and  the  result  obtained  must  consequently  be  to  some 
extent  incorrect.  The  electric  pyrometer  of  Siemens,  which  depends  in 
its  action  on  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  conductivity  of  a  platinum 
wire,  and  that  employed  by  Schinz,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
thermo-electric  pyrometer  of  Becquerel,  are  said  to  afford  satisfactory 
rasults.  A  description  of  these  instruments  would,  however,  occupy 
more  space  than  the  limits  of  the  present  work  will  allow,  and,  con- 
sequently, those  who  feel  specially  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
temperatures  of  blast-furnaces,  and  in  the  chemical  and  other  conditions 
influencing  the  combustion  of  fuels  therein,  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
works  of  Schinz  and  Bell,  which  are  valuable  additions  to  the  literature 
of  this  branch  of  metallurgical  investigation.^ 

When  calcium  carbonate  is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  from  which  the 
air  has  been  carefully  exhausted,  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  is 
produced  by  the  dissociation  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral ;  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  density  of  this  atmosphere  varies  with  its  tem- 
perature in  accordance  with  the  law  regulating  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour  at  low  temperatures. 

Although  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  denied,  Lamy  has 
made  use  of  this  principle  in  the  construction  of  his  pyrometer,  which 
consists  of  a  closed  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  and  containing  calcium 
carbonate.  To  this  vessel  a  manometer  is  attached,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  carbonic  anhydride  within  may  be  read  off  and  the  temperature 
calculated  therefrom  in  accordance  with  the  above  law.  In  order  to  be 
enabled  to  make  the  required  calculation  it  is  necessary  that  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  carbonic  anhydride  at  two  or  three  known  temperatures 
should  have  been  previously  ascertained. 

The  terms  ordinarily  employed  to  indicate  high  temperatures,  such  as 
red  heat,  white  heat,  &c,  are  very  indefinite,  since  in  judging  of  tempera- 
ture by  the  eye,  much  must  depend  on  the  observer,  and  on  the  condi- 
tions with  regard  to  light  under  which  the  observations  may  be  made. 

Pouillety  who  examined  high  degrees  of  temperature  by  means  of  an 

air  thermometer  provided  with  a  platinum  bulb,  arrived  at  the  following 

results  : — 

Incipient  red  corresponds  to     .      625''  G. 

Dull  red 700' 

Incipient  cherry-red  .        .      800* 

Cherry-red        ....      900* 
Clear  cherry-red       .        .        .  1,000* 

1  'Researches  on  the  Aotion  of  the  Blast-Furoace,'  hy  0.  Schins;  translated  by 
William  H.  Maw  and  Morits  MttUer.  Spon.  'Chemioal  Phenomena  of  Iron-Smelt- 
ing,' by  I.  Lowthian  Bell.   Spon. 


Deep  orange     . 

.     1,100*0. 

Clear  orange 

.     1,200* 

White 

.     1,800* 

Bright  white     . 

.    1,400* 

Dauling  white 

.     1,600*  to  1,600* 
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.Analysis  of  Fuels,  &c. 

Fuels  wliich  possess  the  highest  calorific  powers  are  not  in  all  cases 
to  be  selected  for  practical  purposes,  as  they  may  be  subject  to  disadvan- 
tages which  more  than  counterbalance  this  property.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  ascertain  by  experiment  what  are  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  select  from  among  a  number,  such  as  may 
be  most  economically  employed  for  the  particular  purposes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied. 

Estivation  of  Ash. — If  the  substance  to  be  examined  be  a  wood, 
it  should  be  first  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  means  of  a  rasp,  or  if  it 
be  friable,  such  as  charcoal,  pit-cosJ,  or  coke,  it  may  be  pounded  in  an 
iron  mortar. 

A  weighed  portion  (about  1  gramme)  of  the  finely  divided  fuel,  after 
having  been  passed  through  a  sieve,  is  placed  either  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  crucible,  and  ignited  over  a  gas-flame,  until  the  whole  of 
the  combustible  matter  is  consumed.  The  residue  is  subsequently 
weighed,  and  from  the  amount  left  the  percentage  of  incombustible 
matter  present  is  estimated.  In  making  this  experiment,  much  time 
will  be  saved  by  placing  the  crucible  a  little  on  one  side,  and  partially 
covering  its  mouth  with  the  lid,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  current  of 
air  on  the  burning  body.  When  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  a 
caking  coal,  it  is  found  advantageous  not  to  break  the  crust  of  coke  which 
is  first  formed,  but  to  allow  the  mass  gradually  to  consume  from  the 
exterior.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  and  it  should  contain  much  ash, 
small  portions  of  the  fuel  are  frequently  protected  by  a  coating  of 
earthy  matter,  and  escape  complete  combustion.  In  the  cose  of  coke  it 
is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  consume  the  last  portions  of  carbon, 
but  this  may  always  be  effected  either  by  exposing  the  crucible  and  its 
contents  in  an  assay  muffle,  or  by  subjecting  the  substance,  at  a  red  heat, 
to  the  action  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  latter  process  is  accomplished  by  placing  a  known  weight  of 
pulverized  coke  in  a  porcelain  crucible  over  a  lamp,  and  when,  from  the 
accumulation  of  ash,  the  combustion  becomes  sluggish,  the  vessel  is 
closed  by  a  cover  having  a  hole  through  its  centre,  and  through  this  a 
current  of  oxygen  is  conducted  by  a  suitable  tube,  from  a  gas-holder  in 
which  it  is  contained.  The  amount  employed  is  regulated  by  a  8to].>- 
cock,  and  too  rapid  action  is  especially  to  be  avoided. 

Htoromstbig  Watbb. — The  amount  of  water  present  is  estimated  by 
drying  a  known  quantity  of  the  substance  in  a  water  or  air  bath,  heated 
to  100"  C,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  In  accurate  determinations, 
all  experiments  should  be  repeated  at  least  twice,  as  perfect  reliance 
can  never  be  placed  in  results  when  this  precaution  has  not  been 
attended  to. 

SuLPHDB. — The  sulphur  contained  in  a  fuel  is  determined  by  the 
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following  process.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is  intimately  mixed 
vrith  twice  its  weight  of  pure  magnesium  carbonate,  and  placed  in 
a  bulb  blown  in  the  middle  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass.  This  is  heated 
either  by  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas-flame,  at  the  same  time  that  a  continuous 
current  of  oxygen  gas  is  passed  through  it  from  an  apparatus  attached 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  whole  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  has  been 
completely  consumed,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  the  whiteness  of  the 
mixture,  the  powder  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  soluble  magnesium 
sulphate  washed  through.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  rendered 
acid  by  HCl,  is  then  thrown  down  by  barium  chloride,  and  from  the 
weight  of  sulphate  of  barium  obtained,  the  percentage  amount  of  sulphur 
present  is  deduced. 

Calcium  carbonate  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  instead  of  the 
corresponding  salt  of  magnesium,  but  as  calcium  sulphate  is  less  soluble 
than  sulphate  of  magnesium,  the  washing  on  the  filter  requires  to 
be  prolonged,  and  a  longer  time  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this 
operation  than  for  that  above  described. 

The  sulphur  may  be  more  rapidly,  but  perhaps  less  correctly,  esti- 
mated by  igniting  in  a  platinum  crucible  a  mixture  of  the  substance  to 
be  examined  with  three  times  its  weight  of  nitre  and  four  times  that 
quantity  of  pure  sodium  carbonate.  When  this  method  is  employed, 
the  fused  mass  which  remains  in  the  crucible  is  first  dissolved  in  water, 
and,  after  being  filtered,  is  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  either  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  barium  chloride  as  above  described. 

A  paper  was  read  by  F.  Grace -Calvert  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting 
(1871)  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  the 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  coal  and  coke.  The  sulphur  found  in  coal  or 
coke  often  exists  in  two  states,  partly  as  sulphuric  acid  in  sulphate  of 
calcium,  and  partly  as  sulphur  combined  with  iron.^  The  portion  existing 
as  sulphate  of  calcium  does  not  injure  the  quality  of  iron  when  used  in 
the  production  of  that  metal,  as  it  remains  associated  with  calcium; 
whilst  the  portion  existing  as  sulphide  of  iron  greatly  deteriorates  the 
commercial  value  of  the  fuel.  To  determine  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the 
former  state,  the  author  proposes  to  boil  the  pulverized  coke  or  coal  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  decomposes  the  calcium  sulphate  or 
calcium  sulphide,  and  sulphur  is  estimated  in  the  solution.  In  the 
residue  from  the  above  operation  is  found  the  sulphur  combined  with 
iron.  After  attacking  with  aqua  regia,  the  author  treats  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  and  heats  to  near  the  fusing  point.  By  this  means  there  can 
be  no  formation  of  insoluble  basic  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  prevention  of 
precipitation  by  a  salt  of  barium,  stated  to  occur  in  liquids  containing 
free  nitric  acid,  is  avoided. 

Carbon  and  Htdrogbn. — These  constituents  are  estimated  according 
to  methods  employed  for  the  analysis  of  organic  substances ;  but  the  best 

^  Sulphur  alio,  doubtleu,  occurs  in  combination  with  the  organic  elementi  of  ooaL 
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results  are  obtained  when  a  quantity  of  matter  not  exceeding  half  a 
gramme  is  operated  on.  Experience  also  shows  that  the  combustion  of 
fuels  is  more  completely  effected  by  cupric  oxide  than  when  lead  chromate 
is  employed,  and  that  whenever  the  substance  burns  with  difficulty, 
as  in  the  case  of  coal,  and  more  particularly  of  anthracite,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  use  a  long  combustion-tube,  but  also  a  certain 
portion  of  dry  chlorate  of  potassium,  which,  after  being  mixed  with  cupric 
oxide,  is  placed  at  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  give  off  oxygen 
towards  the  close  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  using  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, oxygen  from  a  gas-holder  may  be  passed  through  the  tube. 

K1TBO6EN. — ^The  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  a  fuel  cannot  be 
considered  of  much  practical  importance,  and  it  may  therefore,  in  most 
instances,  be  included  with  the  oxygen :  if  necessary,  however,  it  can  be 
estimated  as  ammonia  by  the  method  of  Will  and  Yarrentrapp. 

OxTGEN. — ^This  element  is  invariably  estimated  by  the  loss  on 
analysis. 

Dr.  Percy  calls  attention,  as  follows,  to  certain  sources  of  error  in 
analyses  of  coal  :^  "  When  coal  contains  much  inorganic  matter,  especially 
iron  pyrites,  the  usual  method  of  calculating  its  composition,  from  the 
data  obtained  in  the  process  of  organic  analysis,  may  be  erroneous  in  a 
sensible  degree.  The  ashes  left  by  incineration  are  estimated  as  inor- 
ganic matter,  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  found  by  subtracting  the 
sum  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  ashes,  from  the  amount  of  dry 
coal  subjected  to  analysis.  By  incineration  the  iron  of  the  pyrites  is  con- 
verted  into  sesquioxide,  and  the  sulphur,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into 
sulphuric  acid,  which  may  remain  in  combination  with  any  base  in  the 
ashes,  such  as  lime,  capable  of  forming  a  sulphate  not  decomposable 
at  a  red  heat  Supposing  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  be  thus 
retained  in  the  ashes,  for  1  part  by  weight  of  iron  pyrites  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  1  part  by  weight,  due  to  oxygen  derived  from  the  air 
during  incineration.  The  whole  amount  of  this  error,  provided  no 
correction  be  made,  would  fall  upon  the  oxygen.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  actually  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
retained  in  the  ashes ;  but  that  a  considerable  portion  of  a  stable  sulphate 
may  be  produced  during  incineration  will  appear  from  analyses  of  coal  in 
the  sequel.  It  is  certain  that  the  alumina  in  the  ashes  must,  either 
wholly  or  in  great  measure,  exist  in  combination  with  silica  as  clay,  but 
clay  holds  water  in  combination  which  cannot  be  expelled  except  at  a 
temperature  far  more  than  sufficient  to  decompose  coal.  Hence,  during 
the  process  of  organic  analysis,  water  may  be  evolved  from  the  clay 
present  in  coal  and  coal  ashes,  and  so  occasion  an  error  of  excess  in  the 
determination  of  the  hydrogen.  This  source  of  error  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Regnault.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  sometimes  present  in  coal  in  very 
appreciable  quantity^  in  which  case  carbonic  acid  would  be  evolved  dur- 
ing the  analysis,  and  so  an  error  of  excess  would  be  caused  in  the  deter-^ 

*  P<Jrcy*i  'Metallurgy;*  Fuel,  p.  301. 
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mination  of  the  carbon.  M.  de  Marsilly  has  observed,  that  however  pure 
a  piece  of  coal  may  be,  and  however  homogeneous  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye,  its  dififerent  parts  do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  fixed  residue 
by  incineration ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  coke 
obtained  by  the  calcination  of  different  fragments  of  the  same  lump  of 
coal.  Hence,  in  every  case,  the  proportion  of  ash  and  coke  should  be 
determined  by  operating  upon  an  average  sample  taken  from  the  powder 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  coal." 

Litharge  Expbrihbnts. — In  some  cases,  the  calorific  value  of  fuel^ 
may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  without  having  recourse  to  an 
elaborate  analytical  examination,  and  for  this  purpose  the  process  employed 
by  Berthier  is  the  most  simple. 

The  weight  of  substance  operated  on  may  be  about  half  a  gramme, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  it  in  the  finest  possible  state  of 
division.  If  the  substance  be  brittle,  such  as  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal,  it  is 
easily  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  sifted ;  but  if  it  be  a  variety 
of  wood  which  is  to  be  experimented  on,  the  dust  obtained  by  cutting  it 
with  a  fine  file  should  be  employed.  This  should,  according  to  its  sup- 
posed richness,  be  intimately  mixed  with  about  25  grammes  of  litharge, 
and  placed  in  an  earthen  assay  crucible.  On  this  is  placed  from  14  to 
15  grammes  of  pure  litharge,  and  after  the  whole  has  been  shaken  down, 
the  crucible  ought  not  to  be  more  than  half  full,  in  order  to  allow  sufficient 
space  for  the  intumescence  of  the  mixture  when  in  a  semi-fluid  state. 
The  crucible  is  now  stopped  by  a  cover,  which  is  luted  with  fire-clay  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  reducing  gases  from  the  fire,  or  fragments 
of  coke,  from  vitiating  the  result ;  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  an  assay 
furnace  already  lighted,  in  which  there  is  a  supply  of  hot  coke.  Here  it 
is  gently  heated  during  about  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  contents  will  be  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion.  The  crucible  is 
now  to  be  covered  with  coke,  and  the  draught  increased  by  means  of  the 
damper,  in  order  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  reduced  lead  to  collect  in 
a  button  at  the  bottom.  Care  should  likewise  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  metal  by  volatilization,  and  a  moderate  temperature  only 
should  consequently  be  employed.  This  collection  of  the  metal  will 
usually  be  effected  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  crucible  is  then  with- 
drawn from  the  fire  and  slightly  tapped  against  some  hard  body,  to  throw 
down  any  globules  which  may  still  remain  suspended  in  the  fused  litharge. 
After  being  allowed  to  get  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken  and  the  button 
of  lead  extracted,  and  from  its  weight  is  estimated  the  calorific  value 
of  the  fuel  If  the  operation  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  lead 
separates  easily  both  from  the  crucible  and  from  the  melted  litliarge ; 
but  in  case  of  anything  adhering  to  it,  its  removal  is  readily  effected  by 
first  hammering  the  button  on  an  anvil,  and  afterwards  brushing  off  the 
small  particles  sticking  to  it  with  a  hard  brush.  The  results  thus 
obtained  from  different  experiments  on  the  same  substance  will  be 
found  to  agree  closely  with  one  another.     On  comparing,  however,  the 
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calorific  valae  of  a  fuel,  as  obtained  by  the  litharge  process,  with  that 
calculated  from  its  ultimate  analysis,  the  former  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  as  much  as  one-ninth  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  latter  method. 
This  process,  therefore,  although  not  admitting  of  great  accuracy,  is 
sufficiently  exact  for  many  practical  purposes. 

The  exactitude  of  such  determinations  is  sometimes  also  slightly  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites  and  protosulphide  of  iron,  both 
of  which  exercise  a  reducing  influence  on  litharge  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Wlien  heated  with  this  substance,  the 
sulphur  escapes  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  whilst  the  iron 
with  which  it  was  combined  remains  with  the  litharge  in  the  state  of 
oxide.  These  reactions  determine  the  reduction  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
metallic  lead,  which  interferes  with  the  experiments,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  vitiates  the  result. 

With  few  exceptions  the  operations  employed  for  the  extraction  of 
metals  from  their  ores  require  the  aid  of  elevated  temperatures,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  important  that  the  metallurgist  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  fuel,  and  be  enabled  to  judge  under 
what  conditions  each  may  be  most  economically  employed. 

Wood. 

Wood  consists  essentially  of  organic  tissue  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  inorganic  matter.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  contains  large 
quantities  of  water,  which  may  be  completely  expelled  at  a  temperature 
considerably  below  that  at  which  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter 
would  take  placa 

The  elementary  composition  of  the  tissue  of  all  wood  is  the  same, 
although  various  organic  compounds  with  which  it  is  associated  may  bo 
very  different  in  trees  of  different  species,  e.^.,  fir  trees  contain  turpen- 
tine and  oaks  tannin.  The  value  of  wood  as  a  fuel  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  its  vascular  tissue,  since  the  associated  organic  compounds  are  usually 
too  small  in  quantity  to  afford  calorific  effects  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  proportion  of  water  differs  in  various  kinds  of  woods,  and  is  also 
considerably  affected  by  the  season  of  the .  year  at  which  the  different 
specimens  may  have  been  felled.  When  trees  are  cut  during  the  winter 
months,  and  therefore  not  in  a  state  of  active  vegetation,  the  amount  is 
found  to  bo  less  than  if  fcUed  in  summer  when  full  of  sap ;  and  conse- 
quently all  woods  (unless  there  be  some  special  reason  for  not  doing  so) 
should  be  cut  during  the  colder  portions  of  the  year. 

Some  kinds  of  trees  are  cultivated,  not  only  for  the  timber  which 
they  yield,  but  also  on  account  of  the  tannin  contained  in  their  bark ; 
and  such  species  are  usually  cut  during  the  flow  of  the  sap,  as  they  are 
at  that  time  more  easily  barked,  and  likewise  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  material  for  the  sake  of  which  their  bark  is  collected. 
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Small  shoots  and  twigs  yield  a  larger  percentage  of  water  than  the 
more  solid  stem ;  the  difference  is  also  very  considerable  in  woods  of  dif- 
ferent botanical  species,  as  may  be  observed  by  inspection  of  the  following 
numbers  given  by  Schiibler  and  Hartig. 

One  hundred  parts  of  freshly  cut  wood  from  the 


Water. 

18-6 

26  0 

27  0 
28-3 
287 
80-8 

82-8 
847 
85*4 

88-2 


White  Fir  {Pinus  abiu)  oontftin 
Pine  {Pinu9  tylvutriM)  . 
Beech  {Fagus  Mylvatiea) 
Alder  {Betula  alntu)     . 
ABpen  iPopuluM  tremtda) 
Elm  {Ulmtu  eampegtrit) 
Silver  Fir  {Pinut  pieea)  . 
Lime  Tree  {TUia  europcea) 
Italian  Poplar  (Popului  diiatala) 
Larch  (PinuB  larix) 
White  Poplar  (Populiu  alba) 
Black  Poplar  {PoptUus  nigra) 


Water. 
87  1 
897 
897 
41*6 
437 
44-5 
45-2 
47-1 
48-2 
48*6 
50-6 
51-8 


Hornbeam  {Ckirpinus  letuUu)  con- 
tain ...... 

Willow  {Salix  eaprea)   . 

Sycamore  {Acer  pseudoplaianut)    . 

Mountain  Ash  {Pyrut  aucuparia) . 

AMh  {Fraxintu  exeeUior) 

Birch  {Betula  alba) 

Wild  Service  Tree  {Crakegiu  tormi- 
nalii) 

Oak  {Quereui  robur) 

Pedicle  Oak  (Q.  peduncfUaia) 

Horse-cheatmit  {^iculus  kippocat' 
tanum) 

It  follows  that  recently  cut  wood  contains  from  one-fifth  to  one-half 
its  weight  of  water,  which  not  only  detracts  from  its  valne  m  a  fnel  in 
the  same  proportion,  but,  from  its  escaping  in  the  form  of  vapour,  must, 
moreover,  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
the  other  constituents: 

By  exposure  to  the  air  green  wood  soon  loses  part  of  its  water,  but 
after  a  time  ceases  to  diminish  in  weight,  a  sort  of  equilibrium  being 
established  between  the  hygroscopic  power  of  the  air  and  that  of  the 
wood.  When  this  occurs,  no  further  drying  is  effected  by  continued  ex- 
posure, and  its  percentage  of  water  will  vary  only  within  very  narrow 
limits,  dependent  on  the  dryness  or  humidity  of  the  situation  in  which 
it  may  be  placed. 

In  this  state  wood  is  said  to  be  air-driedy  and  the  remaining  portions 
of  moisture  can  only  be  expelled  by  the  aid  of  heat^  the  last  traces  being 
eliminated  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Rum  ford,  who  heated  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  air-dried  woods 
at  a  temperature  of  136°  C.  until  they  ceased  to  lose  weighty  obtained 
the  following  results : — 


One  hundred  parts  of 


Oak  wood  loit 
Elm  . 
Beech 
Maple 


16-64 
18-20 
18-66 
18-63 


Fir  wood  lost 
Birch 
Lime 
Poplar 


17-68 
19-88 
18-79 
19-66 


Generally  speaking,  the  wood  employed  for  fuel  is  never  thoroughly 
dried,  but  retains  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  water,  so  that  the  driest 
specimens  seldom  contain  more  than  85  per  cent  of  combustible  matter. 
Wood  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  six  months  still  retains,  according  to 
Winkler,  about  17  per  cent,  of  water.  Woods  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes — Jiard  and  soft.  This  distinction  is  founded  on  their  calorific 
properties  and  on  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  worked  by  edge-tools. 
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The  fonner,  among  which  are  numbered  oak,  beech,  white  and  red 
birch,  and  elm,  contain  in  the  same  bulk  a  larger  proportion  of  fibre,  and 
have  their  vessels  more  closely  packed,  than  those  of  the  softer  varieties, 
such  as  pine,  fir,  larch,  lime,  willow,  and  the  various  kinds  of  poplar. 

Trees  which  have  grown  in  poor  land  and  in  exposed  situations,  are 
supposed  to  produce  harder  and  denser  wood  than  individuals  of  the 
same  kind  which  have  been  planted  in  more  sheltered  localities  and  in 
richer  soils.  The  specific  gravity  of  wood  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
its  structure ;  but  as  two  specimens  of  the  same  tree  are  never  found 
perfectly  homogeneous,  the  results  obtained  by  experiment  should  rather 
be  considered  as  approximate  than  as  representing  the  true  density  of 
the  wood  examined.  These  variations  of  specific  gravity  will  also  be 
influenced,  to  a  certain  extent^  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tree 
has  grown,  as  on  this  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  quantity  and 
character  of  the  salts  it  contains. 

From  the  air  enclosed  in  their  cavities,  woods  are  in  their  ordinary 
state  generally  lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  water ;  but  when  reduced 
to  the  state  of  fine  powder,  even  the  softest  varieties  are  found  to  possess 
a  greater  density  than  that  liquid.  By  thus  destroying  the  pores  and 
liberating  the  enclosed  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  following  woods  has 
been  found  to  be — 


0«k 1-27 

lime 1-18 


Fir     . 
Beech 


116 
1-29 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  respective  densities  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  in  various  states  of  dryness : — 


Spboifio  Gbavitt  or  different  Kinds  of 

Wood. 

Variety  of  Wood. 

1. 

Recently 

FeUed. 

2. 

Dried  in 
Air. 

8. 

Btronffly 

Common  Oak  {Queretu  robur) 

1-0764 

0*7075 

0-668 

Pedicle  Oak  (Q.  peduneulata) 

1-0494 

0  6777 

0-668 

White  Willow  {Salix  alba)     . 

0-9859 

0-4878 

0-457 

Beech  {Pagut  tylvatica)  . 

0  •982*2 

0*5907 

0-660 

Elm  {Ulmut  eampettris)  . 

0-9476 

0*6474 

0-618 

Hornbeam  {Carpinut  betulut) . 

0-9452 

0*7695 

0-691 

Larch  {Pinut  ItMrix) 

0*9205 

0-4736 

0*441 

Pine  {Pinut  tylvettrii)    . 

0*9121 

0-6502 

0*485 

Syeamcvre  {Acer  pteudoplatanut) 

0*9086 

0*6592 

0*618 

Aih  {Praxinut  exedsior) 

0*9036 

0-6440 

0-619 

Birch  {Betvla  alba) 

0*9012 

0*6274 

0*698 

Moontain  Aah  {Pyru»  aueuparia) 

0-8993 

0*644a 

0-652 

Tvt  {Pinu9  abi€M)     .... 

0*8941 

0*6560 

0-493 

SilTer  Fir  ( Pinut  picea) . 

0-8699 

0-4716 

0-434 

Wild  Serrice  {OnUagut  torminaltM) 

0*8633 

0-6910 

0*649 

Hone-chestnat  {jEmcuIus  hippocatianum 

")       * 

0-8614 

0*6749 

•  •  • 

Alder  {BttuLa  alnui)       .... 

0*8571 

0-5001 

0-443 

Lnne  {TUia  europoM) 

0-8170 

0-4390 

0*431 

Black  Poplar  {Populut  nigra) 

0-7795 

0  -3656 

0-346 

Aspen  {Populus  tremula) 

0*7664 

0*4802 

0-418 

Italian  Poplar  ( Populut  dilatata)    , 

07634 

0-3931 

•  •  • 

£bony  {Dtotpyrut  ehenum) 

•                • 

•  •  * 

1  -2260 

»•  ■ 
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Columns  1  and  2  give  the  densities  determined  by  Hartig,  and  column 
3  the  results  obtained  by  Winkler,  who  vreighed  a  cubic  inch  of  eacH 
kind  of  wood. 

Wood  not  only  loses  weight  by  exposure  to  air,  but  at  the  same  time 
decreases  in  bulk ;  and  in  some  varieties  this  takes  place  to  the  extekit  of 
one-tenth  of  its  original  volume.  i 

By  long  immersion  in  water,  the  soluble  and  extractive  matters  con- 
tained in  woods  are  dissolved,  and  therefore  the  method  of  transporting 
it  by  rafts,  as  practised  in  some  countries,  is  not  only  found  to  lessen 
its  weight,  but  also  to  reduce  its  calorific  power;  consequently  the 
advantages  of  cheap  transport  are  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the 
inferiority  of  the  wood  so  conveyed. 

The  analysis  of  difTerent  kinds  of  wood  yields  results  differing  little 
from  one  another ;  but  in  all  the  varieties  yet  examined  there  is  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrogen  over  oxygen,  although  in  pure  woody  fibre  they  are 
combined  in  such  proportion  as,  by  their  union,  to  form  water. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  results  of  Petersen  and 
Schodler,  and  from  those  of  Heintz,  gives  the  elementary  composition  of 
different  varieties  of  dry  wood.  The  specimens  analysed  were  in  each 
case  taken  from  the  trunk.  Dr.  Percy,  who  gives  these  and  numerous 
other  analyses  of  wood,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  small  amount 
of  error  must  exist  in  all  of  them,  from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  Cba  in  the  ashes ;  but  remarks  that  it  cannot  exceed  0*2  per  cont^ 

Elkmkntabt  Ck)MFOsiTiON  OF  Dbt  Wood. 


Ezduftiye  of  Ash. 

KAtnB  of  TreA 

C. 

H. 

0. 

N. 

Oak 

481)4 

5*94 

43  09 

2  03 

Beech 

48-29 

6  00 

4514 

0-57   ^ 

Biroh 

48-89 

619 

43-93 

0-99 

Hornbeam 

48*08 

612 

44-93 

0-87 

Alder 

48-63 

5-94 

44-75 

0-68 

Ash 

49-36 

6  08 

44-56 

•  •  • 

Horse-chestnut     .... 

49-08 

6-71 

44-21 

•  •  • 

Black  Poplar        .... 

49-70 

6*31 

43-99 

•  •  • 

Lime 

49-41 

6-86 

43  78 

■  •  • 

Scotch  Fir,  Old     .        .        .        . 

4987 

6-09 

43-41 

0-68 

„          Young 

60-62 

6-27 

42-58 

0-58 

Spruce  Fir 

49*95 

6-40 

43.65 

•  a. 

Walnut 

Mean    .... 

49-12 

6-44 

44-44 

.#• 

49-22 

6-25 

44-02 

0-45 

The  nature  and  amount  of  ash  left  by  the  combustion  of  the  various 
kinds  of  iroodi  depend,  not  only  on  the  species  of  tree  examined,  but  are 
also,  to  a  certain  degree,  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it 

1  Percy's  '  Metallurgy ; '  Fuel,  p.  185. 
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has  been  produced,  as  the  different  inorganic  substances  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  plants  seem  to  have,  to  some  extent,  the  power  of 
replacing  one  another.  Generally  speaking,  the  ash  of  wood  contains 
potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  and  iron  as  carbonates,  silicates,  sulphates, 
phosphates,  and  chlorides. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  ash  remaining  after  the 
combustion  of  different  varieties  of  wood : — 


Pereentago 

J 

Percentage 

of  Ash. 

y 

of  Aah. 

Fir 

0-83 

Elder     . 

1*64 

Bireh     . 

100 

Lime     . 

1-46 

Hftzel     .        . 

1-67 

Oak,  branches 

2-60 

White  Mulberry    . 

1-60 

„    bark     • 

6-00 

Saint  Luci»   .        • 

1-60 

The  different  parts  of  the  same  tree  do  not  yield  equal  proportions 
of  incombustihle  matter ;  the  bark  and  leaves  always  produce  a  larger 
amount  than  the  branches,  whilst  the  branches  leave  more  than  the 
tmnk.  Woody  plants  generally  yield  less  ash  than  herbaceous  ones, 
irhich  are  also  remarkable  for  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  silica 
than  is  usually  met  with  in  wood. 

Many  of  the  published  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  wood  are  either  im- 
perfect or  otherwise  unsatisfactory.  The  following,  made  by  Bottinger 
under  the  direction  of  Will,  appear  to  be  among  the  most  complete  and 
reliable.  In  these  analyses  the  calculations  have  been  made  after  de- 
duction of  CO2,  and  the  charcoal  resulting  from  imperfect  incineration.^ 


CoMPOsmoN  or  thk  Abhxs  or  Wood. 


K^ 

Ka,0 

CaO 

MgO  .        .... 

MDf04  .... 

FeaOfc  PjOfc  or  (Fe'"  PO4) 
Fe*04         .        . 
8  CaO.  P,Ofc  or  Ca",  (P04)a 
CaS04        .... 
Naa         .... 
SiO, 


1. 

S. 

3. 

4. 

16-80 

2-79 

0-93 

15-24 

276 

15-99 

14-59 

7-27 

60-35 

80-86 

33-99 

25-85 

11-28 

19-76 

20-00 

24-50 

•  •  • 

18-17 

7-61 

1351 

1-84 

510 

2-28 

618 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

7-73 

•  •• 

3^99 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

2-30 

8-31 

505 

2-91 

0-21 

1-48 

2-52 

092 

1-46 

804 

5-27 

8-60 

99-99 

10000 

99-97 

99-98 

Xo.  1,  beech  from  Switzerland ;  Nos.  2  and  3,  Scotch  fir,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Giessen,  near  which,  there  are  9iines  of  manganese/; 
No.  2  from  a  diseased  tree,  and  No.  3  from  one  that  had  died ;  No.  4, 
larch  from  the  same  locality  as  Nos.  2  and  3. 

*  '  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,*  toL  60  p.  406, 1844. 
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Peat  or  Turf. 

In  low  and  moist  situations,  where  water  collects  and  cannot  readily 
flow  off,  and  in  which  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  inconsiderable,  large 
swamps  or  bogs  are  formed,  and  in  these  marsh-plants  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  sedges,  rushes,  reeds,  mosses,  confervse,  and  even  small  shrubs, 
grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  quickly  cover  the  surface  with  a  thick  layer 
of  vegetation.  In  winter  these  die,  and  are,  on  the  return  of  spring, 
themselves  covered  by  another  crop  of  similar  plants.  These  changes 
go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  finally  the  ground  becomes  covered  by  a 
thick  layer  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  loose  state  of  aggregation.  After  a 
time,  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  mass,  carbonic  anhydride  and 
marsh-gas,  together  with  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (pro- 
duced by  the  reduction  of  sulphates),  are  evolved,  and  finally  the  whole 
attains  a  considerable  density  and  becomes  of  a  dark  earthy  colour. 

This  substance,  wliich  is  called  pecU^  is  in  many  places  extensively 
employed  as  fuel  There  are  but  few  countries  in  which  small  areas 
of  this  material  are  not  found;  but  in  some,  such  as  in  Holland  and 
in  North  Germany,  such  formations  extend  over  districts  of  immense 
area,  and  annually  furnish  large  quantities  of  fuel 

Sometimes  these  deposits  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  succes- 
sive periods,  and  in  such  cases  they  are  generally  divided  into  parallel 
horizontal  strata  by  layers  of  earth  or  sand  of  varying  thickness.  The 
beds  nearest  the  surface  are  for  the  most  part  less  compact,  and  of 
a  lighter  colour,  than  those  lying  deeper  in  the  series,  and  are  made 
up  of  the  roots  and  stems  of  plants,  which,  although  to  some  extent 
decomposed,  still  retain  their  original  forms. 

This  porous  spongy  substance  is  called  turf^  and  usually  becomes 
of  a  darker  colour  and  greater  density  as  its  depth  increases ;  finally,  it 
loses  all  outward  traces  of  its  vegetable  origin,  and  is  transformed  into 
the  dark  substance  called  peat. 

Peat  is  turf  so  far  decomposed  that  traces  only  of  its  origihal  orgadc 
structure  remain,  and  of  which  the  fracture  has  become  compact^  and  in 
sonie  instances  even  resinous.  Its  density  is  also  greater  than  that  of 
the  more  recent  variety,  of  which  a  cubic  foot  only  weighs  from  four  to 
six  pounds,  while  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  ordinary  peat  varies 
from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds. 

The  cutting  of  peat  is  a  simple  operation.  After  having  laid  bare 
the  surface,  the  peat  is  cut  by  square-pointed  shovels  into  the  shape  of 
rectangular  blocks,  which  are  usually  dried  in  the  sun,  and  subsequently 
stacked  as  fuel.  In  some  instances  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  water,  which  cannot  be  drawn  off.  In  such  cases  the  peat  is 
collected  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  a  square-pointed  shovel 
provided  with  an  edge  turned  up  at  right  angles  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a.  hold  for  the  .block  after  its  separation  from  the. mass.    To  use 
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this  tooly  a  man  stands  on  a  stage  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  having  thrust  the  instrument  into  the  peat,  withdraws  it, 
together  with  a  rectangular  prism  of  the  combustible,  attached  by  adhe- 
sion to  its  two  sides.  When  the  depth  of  the  water  is  "more  consider- 
able, a  larger  instrument  is  employed,  which  is  worked  by  two  men, 
and  provided  with  a  spring  for  holding  the  detached  prism  with  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  allow  of  its  being  drawn  to  the  surface,  where  the 
spring  is  released  and  the  charge  withdrawn. 

In  Holland  and  elsewhere,  when  peat  is  too  spongy  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  method  above  described,  and  has  become  reduced  to 
the  state  of  black  mud,  it  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  dredge,  made  of 
a  sharp  steel  hoop,  to  which  is  attached  a  bag  of  close  network,  which 
allows  the  water  to  flow  through,  but  retains  the  particles  of  peaty 
matter  scraped  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  are 
allowed  to  drain  in  wooden  troughs,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered 
with  straw,  and  in  which  numerous  holes  are  bored  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  escape  of  water.  When  the  mass  has  thus  attained  a 
certain  consistence,  it  is  trodden  down  by  persons  wearing  large  pieces 
of  wood  on  their  feet  like  snow-shoes,  to  prevent  their  sinking  into  it ; 
and,  when  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  it  is  beaten 
with  a  beater  of  peculiar  construction  until  a  large  portion  of  the  water 
has  been  expelled.  The  mass  is  now  cut  into  blocks  not  unlike  bricks, 
which  are  stacked  under  proper  sheds,  so  as  to  allow  currents  of  air  to 
pass  between  the  different  layers,  thereby  facilitating  the  drying  of  the 
blocks. 

The  amount  of  water  contained  in  air-dried  peat  varies  considerably, 
but  is  usually  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  At  120''  C.  peat  begins  to  suffer 
decomposition,  and  when  heated  to  250''  C,  not  unfrequently  ignites. 
The  Bpecific  gravity  of  uncompressed  peat  varies  from  0*25  to  1  OSS. 

ELBmOTABT  Ck)HF08ITI0N  OF  DbT  PbAT. 


Locality. 

EzcIuBlve  of  Aitu 

Analysts. 

a 

H. 

CAN. 

Cappoge,  Ireland 
Balbeggan     „ 
KUbaha 

Vuleaire,  France 
Long,             „ 
Champ-du-Feu  „ 

Mean 

62-38 
62-18 
55-62 
60-40 
60-90 
61-05 

7-03 
6  79 
6*88 
5-95 
6  22 
6-45 

40-59 
81-03 
37-50 
33-65 
82-88 
32-50 

>  Kane. 

>  Regnault. 

58-75 

6-56 

34-69 

The  ashes  which  remain  after  burning  peat  are  partly  due  to  the 
salts  contained  in  the  plants  from  which  it  derived  its  origin ;  but  the 
larger  proportion  arises  from  earthy  matters  subsequently  deposited  from 
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the  waters  which  so  frequently  cover  the  surface  of  the  bogs  on  which 
it  is  produced. 

The  composition  of  the  ashes  of  peat  will  necessarily,  to  a  great 
extent)  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  district  in  which  it 
was  formed,  as  the  water  descending  from  higher  grounds  during  heavy 
rains  will  always  carry  with  it^  in  suspension,  small  particles,  which,  on 
reaching  the  lower  lands,  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  sand  or  mud.  In 
fact,  it  is  constantly  observed  that  the  ashes  of  peat  from  a  calcareous 
region  contain  large  quantities  of  lime,  while  specimens  which  have  been 
formed  amongst  quartzose  rocks  yield  an  ash  in  which  siliceous  materiab 
predominate. 

In  100  parts  of  peat  the  following  quantities  of  ash  have  been 
observed : — 


Variety  of  Peat. 


GraM  peat,  brownish  yeUow  .... 
Pitch  peat,  from  Clermont    .... 
Herbaceous,  from  Burgundy  .... 
Brown  and  herbaceous,  from  Troyes 
Very  old  peat,  from  Vulcaire,  near  Abbe\-ille 

11  M  Long     .        .        .        . 

Not  so  old,  from  Champ-du-Feu,  Vosges 

Near  Berlin,  1st  stage 

tf        ff       2nd    „ 

„        „       8rd     „ 

Moor  in  Eichsfeld,  Ist  sort   .... 

fi  11  2nd    „    . 

„  „  8rd    „    . 

„  „  4th     „    . 

Yellowish-brown,  from  Dartmoor . 


Ash. 


17-30 

26  00 

7-10 

16  00 

6*88 

4-61 

5-85 

9-80 

10-20 

11-20 

21-60 

23-0 

80-5 

88-0 

18-43 


Obsenrera. 


Berthier. 

Regnault. 
Achard. 

Buchholz. 
J.  A.  Phillips. 


Peat  can  only  be  advantageously  employed  by  the  metallurgist  in 
localities  where  other  fuels  are  scarce  and  expensive,  as  the  great  space 
which  it  occupies,  the  large  percentage  of  moisture  retained  by  it, 
the  difficulty  of  drying  the  requisite  quantities,  and  the  amount  of  ash 
resulting  from  its  combustion,  present  obstacles  to  its  general  use  which 
are  not  readily  overcome.  Various  processes  have,  at  different  periods, 
been  employed  to  improve  the  quality  of  peat^  but,  up  to  the  present 
time,  none  of  them  appear  to  have  afforded  results  that  can  be  regarded 
as  entirely  satisfactory.  In  some  processes  the  blocks,  after  being 
partially  dried  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
are  stacked  in  hollow  piles,  and  finally  placed  in  kilns,  through  which 
currents  of  heated  air  are  conducted.  In  others  the  peat  is  first  worked 
up  into  a  pulpy  mass  in  pug-mills,  and  then  moulded  by  machinery  into 
blocks,  which  are  afterwards  kiln-dried.  By  these  means  the  quality  of  the 
fuel  can  be  materially  improved,  but  the  cost  of  labour  and  machinery 
itf  so  considerable,  that  the  product  cannot,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, compete  with  other  varieties  of  fuel.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  may  at  some  future  time  lead  to  the 
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discoTerj  of  means  by  which  the  large  amount  of  combustible  matter 
locked  np  in  the  peat-beds  of  this  and  other  countries,  may  be  rendered 
extensively  available. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  peat  have  been  selected  from  a 
series  of  twenty-seven  made,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  : — 


Ck)MF06ITI0N  or  THB  ASHK  OF  PkAT. 


KjO 

X«^ 

CiiO 

MgO 

AljO, 

FejO, 

PiO, 

SO, 

HCl 

SiOi,  in  oompoundn  decompoa*  | 

able  by  acids         .  .  | 

Sand  and  silioates  nndeoompos- 1 

able  by  acids         .                .  ( 
COf 


1. 


9. 


0-362 
1-427 

26-113 
3-392 
4-180 

11-591 
1-461 

12*403 
1-668 

0*980 

22*519 
13  695 


99-691 


0-641 
1-875 

22*702 
6-809 
1109 

29-854 
2-019 

16-381 
1-591 

0-737 

14-505 
1-470 


99*693 


0744 
0-704 

40*6*23 
4-352 
1-671 

10*368 
1-114 

24-208 
1052 

6*317 

3-710 
4-981 


99844 


1*667 
2-823 

20-907 
5-252 
2-034 

17-040 
1-447 

23*375 
1*424 

6-634 

10-682 
6-721 


100-006 


1.  Light  spongy  surface  peat^  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Sphagnum,  pieces  of  which  are  still  distinguish- 
able ;  from  near  Monastereven. 

2.  Good  compact  peat^  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  moss,  with  a  number  of  Erica  and  grass  roots,  with  Carex, 
This  peat,  which  is  used  as  fuel  in  Dublin,  is  from  Riversdale  Bog,  near 
Kinnegad. 

3.  An  exceedingly  dense  peat,  with  a  conchoidal  earthy  fracture ; 
from  Athlone  bog.  Vegetable  structure  almost  obliterated,  but,  when 
apparent,  indicates  remains  of  Carex,  grasses,  and  Erica  in  abundance. 

4.  A  rather  dense  peat,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  in  which  the 
structure  of  moss  is  no  longer  visible,  but  abounding  in  remains  of  Carex, 
grasses,  and  roots  and  stems  of  Erica ;  from  the  Curragh  or  Clonbumo 
bogSy  near  Shannon  Bridge. 

In  almost  every  case  the  amount  of  COj  found  was  considerably  less 
than  that  required  for  the  formation  of  calcium  carbonate,  after  ad- 
mitting the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  exist  as  calcium  sulphate. 
This  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  COj  during 
the  process  of  incineration.  Begnault,  however,  satisfied  himself  that 
the  whole  of  the  calcium  present  in  peat  docs  not  exist  as  carbonate,  but 
to  some  extent  as  forming  part  of  various  organic  compounds. 
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The  following  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  American  peat  are  given  by 
Professor  Johnson : — ^ 

Ck>llF0BITI0N  or  THE  ASHKS  OF  PkAT— AmSRICAK. 


K,0      . 
Na,0    . 
CaO      . 
MgO     .        . 
Fe,0,  and  Al,Os 
PsOb      .        . 
SO,       . 
CI 

SiOs^  solable 
CO,      . 
Sand     . 


1. 

2. 

0-69 

0-80 

0-68 

•  •  • 

40*62 

35-59 

6-06 

4-92 

5-17 

9-08 

0-60 

0-77 

5-52 

10-41 

0-15 

0-48 

8-23 

1-40) 

19-60 

22-28  J 

12-11 

15  04 ) 

99  13 

100-72 

3. 


8-46 
trace 
6-60 
1-05 
15-59 
1-55 
4-04 
0-70 

67-01 


100-00 


The  specimens  of  peat  affording  the  ashes  analysed  were  obtained 
from  three  different  localities  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  1.  From 
Poquonnock ;  analysed  by  Professor  G.  F.  Barker.  2.  From  Colebrook ; 
by  Mr.  0.  C.  Sparrow.    3.  From  Guildford ;  analysed  by  Mr.  Peter  Collier. 

Karsten  states  that  peat  sometimes  contains  iron  pyrites  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  admit  of  its  being  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  green 
vitriol.  In  a  deposit  of  peat  occurring  near  Moel-Hafod-Owen,  North 
Wales,  copper  was  some  years  since  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay 
the  expenses  of  working  it  for  that  metal.  For  this  purpose  the  peat  was 
burnt  in  kilns,  and  the  ashes  subsequently  collected  for  smelting.  At 
the  present  time  the  whole  of  this  cupriferous  peat  has  been  removed, 
but  the  water,  which  sometimes  collects  in  pools  on  the  surface,  is  still 
often  tinged  with  green  from  the  presence  of  copper  salts.  These  are 
probably  derived  from  the  drainage  of  a  large  vein,  largely  composed  of 
arsenical  pyrites,  which  traverses  the  hill  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  peat 
was  found. 

Coal. 

Coals  constitute  an  important  family,  embracing  lignite  or  brown  coal, 
common  or  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite.  The  chief  constituent  of 
coal  is  carbon,  in  chemical  combination  with  varying  proportions  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  All  coals  contain  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  earthy  impurity,  which  being  incombustible,  remains,  after 
burning,  in  the  form  of  ash.  From  their  composition,  structure,  and 
other  characteristics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vegetable  origin  of 
coals ;  whether  occurring  as  lignite,  in  which  the  woody  structure  is  still 
apparent^  or  as  common  coal  or  anthracite,  in  which  mineralization  has, 

1  *  Peat  and  its  Usei  aa  Fertilizer  and  Fuel/  by  S.  W,  Johnson,  M.  A.,  p.  47.     New 
York. 
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for  the  most  part,  so  far  advanced  that  all  external  traces  of  their 
oi^nic  derivation  have  been  obliterated.  We  have  conclusive  evidence 
that  coal  of  every  species  is  merely  mineralized  vegetation,  which,  in 
part)  grew  in  situ  as  peat-mosses,  cypress-swamps,  forest-growths,  &c., 
and  was,  in  part,  drifted  by  the  action  of  water  to  basins  of  deposit 
The  operations  of  nature  being  incessant^  we  have  coals  belonging  to  all 
periods, — peats  of  the  current  epoch,  lignites  of  the  Tertiary,  bituminous 
coals  of  the  Carboniferous,  anthracites  and  graphites  of  the  Devonian  and 
Silurian,  &c.  These  products  differ  from  one  another  according  to  the 
amount  of  metamorphism  to  which  they  may  have  been  severally  sub- 
jected. The  coal  of  Great  Britain  is  of  Carboniferous  age,  but  many 
productive  coal-fields  in  India,  America,  and  elsewhere  belong  to  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods.  Coals  are  sometimes  so  free  from 
earthy  matter  as  to  leave  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  ash ;  whilst  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  so  impure  as  to  be  unfit  for  fuel,  and  thus  pass  into 
bituminous  shales. 

The  formation  of  the  different  varieties  of  coal  by  the  decomposition  of 
woody  tissue  may  be  explained  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  as  marsh-gas,  of  oxygen  and  carbon  as  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water.  That  the  transfor- 
mation of  woody  tissue  into  coal  has  been  accompanied  by  the  produc- 
tion of  marsh-gas  may  be  inferred  from  the  composition  of  the  fire-damp 
of  coal  mines,  of  which  this  gas  is  the  chief  constituent.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  select  from  analyses  of  fuels  a  series  illustrating  the  gradual 
passage  of  woody  tissue  into  anthracite ;  a  coal  consisting  almost  exclu- 
sively of  carbon.  The  following  table,  arranged  by  Dr.  Percy,  gives 
the  variable  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  contained  in  different  kinds 
of  fuel ;  the  amount  of  carbon  in  each  case  being  represented  by  a  con- 
stant quantity.^ 


C. 

H. 

0. 

Wood  (mean  of  twenty-six  analyaes) 
Peat 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

12-18 
9-85 
8-87 
612 
6-91 
4  75 
2*84 

83-07 
66-67 
42-42 
21-28 
18-82 
6*28 
1-74 

Lignite  (average  of  fifteen  Tarieties) 
Ten- Yard  Coal,  South  Staffordshire 
Steam  Coal,  from  the  Tjne    . 
Pentrefelin  Coal,  South  Wales 
Anthracite,  PennsylYania^  U.S.     . 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  the  various  stages  of  conversion 
the  relative  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gradually  decrease. 

Kitrogen  is  present  in  coal  in  small  proportions  (up  to  about  2  per 
cent),  and  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of 
woody  fibre,  yet  all  woods  contain  albumen,  and  other  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds,  which  readily  account  for  the  presence  of  this  element  in  the 
different  varieties  of  fossil  fuel. 

Sulphur  is  always  present  in  coal,  in  which  it  exists  chiefly  in  the 

1  Percy's  'Metallurgy;*  Fusl,  p.  268. 
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form  of  iron  p3rnte8;  it  may  also  occur  as  calcium  sulphate,  and' also 
combined  with  the  organic  elements  of  coaL  Coal  always  contains  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  which  may  be  expelled  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  100^  C.  "N^liether  the  whole  of  this  exists  in  the  state  of 
hygroscopic  water,  or  whether,  in  some  cases,  a  portion  of  it  may  not 
be  present  in  a  state  of  combination,  has  not  been  determined.  A  coal 
may  appear  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  yet  lose  a  large  percentage  of  water 
by  desiccation. 

A  sensible  amount  of  inorganic  matter  is  contained  in  all  coal ;  its 
constituents  are  chiefly  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  which 
are,  in  part,  derived  from  the  plants  from  which  the  coal  was  produced, 
and  partly  from  the  percolation  of  waters  holding  these  substances 
either  in  solution  or  suspension.  These  substances  constitute  the  ashes 
which  are  left  by  coal  when  bumt^  and  its  value  as  a  fuel  is  considerably 
influenced,  not  only  by  the  amount  of  its  ashes,  but  also  by  their  com- 
position. Iron  pyrites  in  coal  is  represented  in  the  ash  by  oxide  of  iron, 
which,  when  present  in  large  proportion,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it 
fusible  and  causing  it  to  form  clinkers  which  adhere  firmly  to  the 
furnace-bars.  The  distinction  between  red  and  tDhite  ash  coals  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  pyrites  they  respectively  contain.  Daubrto 
detected  arsenic  in  the  Tertiary  lignite  of  Lobsann,  Lower  Rhine ;  and 
galena,  copper  pyrites,  and  micaceous  iron  ore  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
this  country  in  coals  of  Carboniferous  age. 

Lignite  or  Brown  Coal. — Lignites  consist  of  fossil  plants  more  or 
less  completely  mineralized  and  converted  into  coal ;  they  have  usually 
a  dull  dark  brown  colour,  are  compact  or  laminated,  and  generally  reveal 
the  texture  of  wood.  When  burnt,  they  afford  a  dull  flame  and  evolve 
much  smoke ;  they  are  poorer  in  carbon  than  ordinary  coal ;  their  heating 
power  is  less,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  contain  a  large  amount 
of  ash.  Beds  of  lignite  sometimes  occur  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
Oolite,  and  Cretaceous  formations,  but  chiefly  in  the  Tertiary.  Lignites 
present  a  great  variety  of  aspects ;  some  being  almost  as  hard  as  true 
coal,  while  others  are  distinctly  woody.  Some,  again,  consisting  of  thin 
layers  like  compressed  leaves,  are  called  "  paper  coal ; "  whilst  soft  earthy 
varieties  have  received  the  name  of  '^  peat  coal." 

Lignite  thus  passes  through  every  gradation  of  texture,  from  that  of 
the  more  compact  peats  of  the  present  day  to  that  of  the  bituminous 
coals  of  the  older  formations.  The  well-known  lignites  or  brottm  coals 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  chiefly  of  Tertiary  age,  and,  from  the 
leaves,  fruit,  and  stems  of  palms,  &c.,  which  they  contain,  give  evidence 
of  the  prevalence  of  a  geniid  climate  in  these  latitudes  during  that  period. 

According  to  Fr^my,  lignites  may  be  distinguished  from  mere  wood 
and  peat,  on  the  one  hand,  by  their  solubility  in  nitric  acid  and  hypo- 
chlorites, and  from  true  coal,  on  the  other,  which  is  insoluble  in  hypochlo- 
rites,  and  only  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  percentage  composition  o  f 
different  varieties  of  lignite  or  brown  coal. 
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42  ELEMENTS  OF  METALLURGY. 

Ko.  1.  Brown;  structure  fibrous  and  lamellar;  becomes  rotten  by 
immersion  in  water ;  does  not  soil  the  fingers ;  coke  has  a  semi-metallic 
lustre;  does  not  swell,  and  cakes  but  slightly;  ash  bulky  and  red; 
copper  and  lead  were  detected  in  this  lignite ;  on  burning,  it  evolves  an 
extremely  offensive  odour ;  analysed  by  F.  Yaux.  2.  Black-brown.  This 
lignite,  after  being  dried,  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  12*7  per  cent  of 
water  in  twenty-four  hour&  3.  Black-brown,  with  woody  structure. 
The  dry  lignite  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  15*9  per  cent,  of  water 
in  twenty-four  hours.  2,  3.  Analysed  by  Schrotter.  4,  6.  Brown 
coal  from  Prussia ;  4,  presenting  wood-like  structure,  ash  reddish-white ; 

5,  earthy,  ash  yellowish-brown.  The  specific  gravity  and  water  were 
determined  on  material  fresh  from  the  workings ;  analysed  by  F.  Bischof. 

6.  Brown  coal ;  by  Baer.  7.  Brown  coal ;  analysed  by  Liebig.  8.  Brown 
coal;  by  L.  Gmelin.  9.  Occurs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  at 
Goneza,  province  of  Iglesias,  west  of  Cagliari;  probably  belongs  to 
the  true  Coal-measures;  analysed  at  the  £cole  des  Mines,  Paris. 
10, 11,  Brought  by  Dr.  Hector  from  La  Koche  Perc^e,  Saskatchewan 
Plains.  10.  Dark  brown ;  compact,  in  part  wood-like,  and  in  part  re- 
sembling coal  from  the  Coal-measures ;  fracture  more  or  less  conchoidal. 
11.  Cracked  into  small  pieces  by  exposure  to  the  air;  in  appearance 
much  resembling  coal  from  the  Coal-measures.  12,  13.  Collected  by  Mr. 
G.  P.  Wall  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  12.  Black;  fracture  dull ;  powder 
brown;  does  not  cake  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel;  yields  43*15  per 
cent,  of  a  non-coherent  coke.  13.  Black ;  bright,  like  good  bituminous 
coal;  when  heated  evolves  an  odour  resembling  that  of  petroleum. 
14.  Black  ;  lustre  dull;  fracture  uneven,  more  or  less  conchoidal;  cleav- 
age distinct ;  more  or  less  translucent.  A  brown  resin  occurs,  difiused 
through  this  lignite,  in  pieces  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  consider- 
able masses.  15.  In  physical  characters  this  lignite  is  similar  to  that  last 
described,  and  also  contains  resin  distributed  throughout  its  substance. 
Accompanying  the  specimen  forwarded  was  a  piece  of  resin  as  large  as 
the  fist,  which  was  more  opaque  and  less  resembling  ordinary  amber 
than  that  contained  in  the  lignite  from  New  Zealand.  The  analyses 
10-15,  both  included,  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  Tookey,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Percy.  The  mode  of  rendering  the  results  has,  in  some 
cases,  been  slightly  changed,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  general 
headings  of  the  table. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  lignite  will  be  suflScient  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  general  composition : — 
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1. 

2. 

SiOj 

312 

19-271 

FeaO,      . 

32-78 

5-78 

A1,0,      , 

29*50 

11*57 

CaO 

20*56 

23-67 

MgO       , 

2-16 

2-58 

K,0 

0*99 

1*74 

N»,0      . 

1*72 

•  •  • 

SO, 

917 

33-83 

COi 

•  •  • 

•90 

100*00 

99*34 

1.  From  Ariem,  Saxony;  analysed  by  Kremers.  2.  From  Bruns- 
wick; analysed  by  Varrentrapp.  The  term  "lignite"  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  with  coal  occurring  in  deposits  of  later  date  than 
the  true  Coal-measures. 

The  coals  of  Monte  Diablo,  California,  are  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age, 
as  are  also  those  of  Bellingham  Bay,  and  Naiiiamo,  Vancouver.  These 
coals  are  extensively  used  on  the  Pacific  coasts  and,  like  all  others  of  a 
later  geological  period  than  the  Carboniferous,  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  hygroscopic  water.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  a  dry  atmos- 
phere they  part  with  their  moisture  but  slowly,  and,  in  doing  so,  are 
liable  to  become  disintegrated.  This  defect  is,  however,  characteristic 
of  certain  American  coals  of  Carboniferous  age ;  the  percentage  of  water 
in  some  of  the  Iowa  coals  being  as  great  as  in  those  of  Monte  Diablo. 
In  other  respects  these  Cretaceous  coals  closely  resemble  the  highly 
bitimiinous  varieties  from  the  Coal-measures. 

The  following  proximate  analyses  of  various  Cretaceous  coals,  in  use 
on  the  Pacific  coast^  are  given  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  who  remarks  that 
those  of  the  Monte  Diablo  coals  were  made  very  shortly  after  the  first 
opening  of  the  mines,  and  consequently  an  improvement  in  quality  might 
be  expected  at  greater  depths.^ 


Pboxiuate  CoMFOsrnoN  of  Cbraoioub  CJoals. 


Monte  Dkblo. 

Bellingham 

Bay, 

Washington 

Territoiy. 

NaniamOi 
Vancouver. 

Clark4Co. 

Bkek 
Diamond. 

Cumberland. 

Wat« 

BitTuninoiiB  rabsUnoes 

Fixed  carbon 

A«h  .        .        .        . 

13-47 

40*36 

40*65 

5*52 

14-69 

33-89 

46-84 

4-58 

13-84 

40-27 

44-92 

0-97 

8-39 
33-26 
45-69 
12*66 

2*98 
32-16 
46*31 
18-55 

^  Residue  inioluble  in  aoidi. 

*  *  Geological  Survey  of  California,*  pw  30. 


44  ELEMENTS   OF   METALLURGY. 

Bituminous  Coal. — This  term  is  usually  applied  to  coals  from  the 
Coal-measures ;  these  bum  with  a  more  or  less  smoky  flame,  like  that  of 
bitumeu,  although  the  presence  of  this  mineral  cannot  be  detected  in 
ordinary  bituminous  coaL  Coals  of  this  description  are  brittle  and 
opaque,  with  a  lustre  varying  from  dull  to  shining ;  colour,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  black  or  brownish-black ;  when  in  fine  powder, 
brown-black  or  brown;  fracture  uneven  or  somewhat  conchoidal,  the 
fragments  often  presenting  more  or  less  cubical  or  rhombic  forms;  consist 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  with  variable  amounts 
of  inorganic  matter  or  ash.  When  heated  in  a  close  vessel  they  leave  a 
solid  carbonaceous  residuum,  termed  coke.  Bituminous  coals  are  divided 
into  various  classes  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties,  and  their  applicability  to  various  specific  usea  Many 
of  these  distinctions  are  merely  local,  or  are  dependent  on  comparatively 
slight  peculiarities,  but  the  general  classiGcation  into  caking  or  coking 
coals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  non-caking  coals,  on  the  other,  is  both  defi- 
nite and  of  great  practical  importance.  Between  these  two  extremes 
are  numerous  sub-varieties,  which  have,  in  different  localities,  received 
names  indicative  of  their  greater  or  less  similarity  to  one  or  other  of  the 
types. 

When  caking  coals  are  strongly  heated  they  become  partially  fused, 
and,  when  in  a  pasty  state,  swell  into  a  spongy  mass,  giving  off  bubbles 
of  gas,  which,  as  it  escapes,  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  Coals  of  this 
description,  when  reduced  to  powder  and  strongly  heated  in  a  covered 
vessel,  agglomerate  into  a  mass  of  coherent  coke.  This  property  of 
caking  varies  in  degree,  in  different  coals,  from  slight  agglutination  to 
almost  complete  fusion. 

The  caking  of  coal  does  not,  however,  take  place  at  a  temperature 
below  that  at  which  its  decomposition  is  effected,  and  consequently  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  mere  fusion  of  its  particle&  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  caused  by  the  action  of  heat  on  its  constituents  giving  rise 
to  the  formation  of  coal-tar,  which,  becoming  subsequently  charred, 
cements  the  whole  into  a  solid  and  frequently  sonorous  mass.  Even  the 
powder  of  charcoal  or  anthracite,  if  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  pitch 
or  coal-tar  and  strongly  heated  in  a^closed  crucible,  will  afford  a  perfectly 
solid  coke,  which,  when  stmck,  has  an  almost  metallic  ring. 

Non-caking  coals  are  those  which  do  not,  in  burning,  cake  or 
sinter  together  in  any  sensible  degree,  and  of  which  the  particles,  when 
strongly  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  do  not  unite  to  form  a  solid  coherent 
coke.  A  fire  supplied  with  coals  of  this  description  remains  open,  allow- 
ing the  air  to  pass  freely  through  it ;  whereas  many  varieties  of  caking 
coal  cannot,  without  an  admixture  of  a  non-caking  coal,  be  employed  for 
metalluigical  purposes  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  air-passages, 
caused  by  its  agglomeration  into  a  more  or  less  compact  and  impervious 
mass. 

It  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Stein  of  Dresden  on 
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the  coals  of  Saxony,  and  from  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Percy  on  those  of 
this  country,  that  the  property  of  caking  is  dependent  rather  on  the  proxi- 
mate constitution  of  a  coal  than  upon  its  ultimate  composition,  and  that  a 
caking  and  a  non-caking  coal  may  have  the  same  elementary  composition. 
This  subject  is,  however,  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

It  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority  that  certain  Welsh  coals  lose 
their  property  of  caking  after  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  air,  and  M.  de 
Marsilly  states  that  strongly  caking  coal,  which  affords  an  excellent 
coke  when  fresh  from  the  pit^  yields  an  imperfect  coke  after  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  for  six  months.  The  more  important  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  M.  de  Marsilly  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — Coal  suffers  a  less 
loss  of  weight  by  desiccation  in  vacuo  than  by  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  100*  C.  It  begins  to  give  off  gas  at  ^(f  C,  but  its  evolution  is  not 
very  sensible  below  100"  C.  The  amount  of  gas  evolved  goes  on  in- 
creasing up  to  330"  C,  when  the  decomposition  of  the  coal,  properly 
so  called,  probably  commences ;  a  liquid  product  having  the  odour  of 
benzene  is  distilled  off  at  the  same  time.  The  loss  of  weight  experienced 
by  coal  at  300"  C.  ranges  from  1  to  2  per  cent 

The  caking  of  coal  is  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  influenced  by  the 
vay  in  which  it  is  treated,  since,  in  some  cases,  a  coal  which,  if  heated  in 
the  usual  way,  is  practically  non-caking,  will,  when  rapidly  exposed  in  a 
close  vessel  to  a  very  high  temperature,  yield  a  firm  coherent  coke.  The 
amount  of  moisture  in  a  coal  has  likewise  a  certain  influence  on  its 
property  of  caking,  and  when  a  large  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  is  pre- 
sent, it  is  not  without  effect  in  diminishing  this  property,  although  Stein 
has  found  that  a  coal  containing  nearly  22  per  cent,  of  ash  may  still  be 
capable  of  caking. 

Strongly  caking  coal,  from  becoming  agglomerated  on  the  grate,  and 
thus  preventing  the  free  passage  of  air,  is  not  often  adapted  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes,  except  in  the  form  of  coke,  and  a  fuel  containing  a 
large  amount  of  a  fusible  ash  may  be  equally  objectionable,  from  the 
choking  of  the  grate  by  the  formation  of  clinkers.  If,  therefore,  a  coal 
possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  property  of  caking,  or  yields  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  fusible  ash,  it  is  usually  mixed  either  with  a  non-caking 
variety,  or  with  a  coal  of  which  the  ash  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  clinkers,  when  mixed  with  the  more  fusible  ashes  of  the 
other. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  '  Third  Ofiicial  Report  on 
Coals  suited  to  the  Steam  Navy,'  gives  the  percentage  composition  of 
seveial  varieties  of  British  coal,  together  with  their  spqcific  gravities  and 
the  amount  of  ash  and  coke  yielded  by  each. 

The  results  obtained  by  Rcgnault  and  Karsten  from  the  analyses  of 
specimens  of  various  foreign  coals  are  given  on  page  47. 
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Ck>HP06TTI0N  OF  VARIOUS  BRITISH  COALS. 


•Per. 

Locality  or  Name  of  Coal. 

Spedflo 
QnTitj. 

C. 

H. 

N. 

S. 

0. 

Ash. 

oeutasre 
of  Coke 

4-28 

1-21 

1-18 

1-45 

left 

/Aberaman  Merthyr 

1-305 

90-94 

0-94 

85  0 

EbbwVale       . 

1-275 

89-78 

5-15 

216 

1-02 

0-89 

1-50 

77-6 

Thomas's  Merthyr    . 

1-80 

90-12 

4-83 

1-00 

0-85 

2-02 

1-68 

86-53 

•^ 

Duflfryn    .... 

1-326 

88-26 

4-66 

1-45 

1-77 

0-60 

8-26 

84-3 

o 

Nixon's  Merthyr 

1-81 

90-27 

4-12 

0-63 

1-20 

2*58 

1-21 

79-11 

^\Binea       .... 

1-804 

88-66 

4-63 

1-48 

0-38 

1-03 

396 

88*10 

1 

Bedwas     .... 

1-82 

80-61 

6-01 

1-44 

3-50 

1-50 

6-94 

71-7 

1 

HiU's  Plymouth  Works    . 

1-35 

88-49 

4-00 

0-46 

0-84 

8*82 

2-89 

82-25 

Aberdare  Oo.'s  Merthyr  . 

1-31 

88-28 

4-24 

1-66 

0-91 

1-65 

8-26 

85-83 

Gadly  Nine-feet  Seam 

1-33 

86-18 

4-31 

1-09 

0-87 

2-21 

5*34 

86-64 

XResolven  .... 

1-32 

79-88 

4-75 

1-38 

5-07 

included 
luAah. 

9-47 

83-9 

/Willington 

•  •  • 

86-81 

4-96 

1-05 

088 

6-22 

1-08 

72-19 

Andrew's  House,  Tanfield 

1-26 

85-58 

5-31 

1-26 

1-82 

4-39 

2-14 

65-13 

_• 

Bowden  Close  . 

•  •  • 

84-92 

4-58 

0-96 

0-65 

6*66 

2-28 

69-69 

« 

Uaswell  Wallsend    . 

1-286 

83-47 

6-68 

1-42 

0-06 

8-17 

0-20 

62-70 

S  /  Newcastle  Hartley   . 

1-29 

81-81 

5-50 

1-28 

1-69 

2-58 

7-14 

64-61 

M 

Hedley's  Hartley     . 

1-81 

80-26 

5-28 

116 

178 

2-40 

912 

72-31 

^ 

Bates'  West  Hartley 

1-25 

80-61 

5-26 

1-52 

1-85 

6-51 

4-25 

•  e  • 

West  Hartley  Main. 

1-264 

81-85 

5-29 

1-69 

1-18 

7-53 

2-51 

59-20 

Buddie's  West  Hartley    . 

1-23 

80-75 

5-04 

1-46 

1-04 

7-86 

8-85 

•  •  • 

\  Hastings'  Hartley    . 

1-25 

82-24 

5-42 

1-61 

1-35 

6-44 

2-94 

35-60 

/Earl  Fitzwilliam*B  Elsecar 

1-296 

81-93 

4-85 

1-27 

0-91 

8-58 

2-46 

61-6 

m 

Hayland  &  Co.  's  Elsecar  . 

1-317 

80-05 

4-93 

1-24 

1-06 

8-99 

8-73 

62-5 

•5 

Earl  FitzwiUiam's  Park  ( 
Gate     .        .        .         ( 

1-811 

80-07 

4-92 

216 

l-ll 

9-95 

1-80 

61-7 

r 

,Butt«rly  Co. 's  Portland    . 

1-301 

80-41 

4-65 

1-59 

0-86 

11-26 

1-23 

60-9 

Butterly  Co.'s  Langley     . 

1-264 

77-97 

5*58 

0-80 

1-14 

9-86 

4-65 

54-9 

P 

Staveley   .... 

1-27 

79-85 

4-84 

1-28 

0-72 

10-96 

2-40 

57-86 

VLoscoe  Soft      .     '   . 

1-285 

77-49 

4-86 

1-64 

1-30 

12-41 

2-80 

52-8 

Inoe  Hall  Co.*b  Arley 

1-272 

82-61 

5-86 

1-76 

0-80 

7-44 

1-53 

64-0 

^ 

Haydock  Little  Delf 

1-257 

79-71 

5-16 

0-54 

0-52 

10-65 

3-42 

68-1 

.s 

Balcarres  Arley 

1-26 

88-54 

5-24 

0-98 

105 

5-87 

8-32 

62-89 

•s 

Blackley  Hurst 

1-26 

82-01 

5-55 

1-68 

1-48 

5-28 

4-05 

67-84 

§ 

Inoe  Hall  Pemberton  Yard 

1-348 

80-78 

6-23 

1-80 

1-82 

7-63 

2-84 

60-6 

J 

Haydock  Rushy  Park 

1-328 

77-65 

5-58 

0-50 

1-73 

10-91 

3  68 

69-4 

Moss    Hall    Pemberton 
;     Four-feet 

1-258 

75-58 

4-82 

2-05 

3-04 

7-98 

6-58 

55-7 

/Elgin  Wallsend 

1-20 

76-09 

5-22 

1-41 

1-63 

5-05 

10-70 

58-45 

Wellwood 

1-27 

81-86 

6-28 

1-53 

1-57 

6-87 

2-89 

69-16 

.    Dalkeith  Coronation  Seam 

1-316 

76-94 

5-20 

trace 

0-88 

14-87 

811 

68-6 

J    Kilmarnock  Skerrington  . 

1-241 

79-82 

5-82 

0-94 

0-86 

11-31 

1-26 

49-3 

1 V  Fordel  Splint   . 

1-23 

79-68 

5-50 

1-13 

1-46 

8-33 

4  00 

52  03 

^    Grangemouth  . 

1-29 

79-85 

5-28 

1-35 

1-42 

8-58 

3'62 

56*6 

Eglinton  .... 

1-25 

8008 

6-50 

1-55 

1-88 

8-05 

2-44 

54-94 

^Dalkeith  Jewel  Seam 

1-277 

74-55 

5-14 

0-10 

0-88 

15-61 

4-37 

49-8 
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CoMPoemoN  of  Vabious  Fobkion  Coals. 


Locality  or  Name  of  Coal. 


Alaii^  D^pi  dn  Gard 
Rive-de-Gier,  Grand  CrouT 
Tleoti  from  Mons  . 
Decaxeville,  D^p.  Aveyron 
Epinac  .... 
ComiDentry    . 
Blanzy  .... 
Lippe-Schamnboi^ 
C&wl,  D4ip^  Aveyron 
Neroi     .... 
Saint-GirotM  . 
Sainte-Colombe 
Leopoldinengrube,  Up.  Silesia 
Konigsgmbe,  „ 

Salzer  and  Neuak,  Westphalia 
Hnndsnak,  „ 


c. 

H. 

O.ftN. 

Ash. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

89-27 

485 

4-47 

1-41 

1-322 

87-45 

5-14 

5-63 

178 

1-298 

84-67 

5-29 

7-94 

2-10 

1-276 

82-12 

5-27 

7-48 

5-13 

1-284 

81-12 

5-10 

11-25 

2-53 

1-363 

88-72 

5-29 

11*75 

0-24 

1*319 

76-48 

5-23 

16-01 

2-28 

1-362 

89-50 

4-83 

4  67 

1-00 

1-279 

75-38 

4-74 

9-02 

10-86 

1-294 

63-28 

4-35 

13-17 

19-20 

1-410 

72-94 

5-45 

17-63 

4-08 

1-316 

75-41 

5*59 

17-91 

1-09 

1-305 

73-88 

2-76 

2-47 

20-89 

•  •  • 

78-39 

3-21 

17-77 

0-61 

1-285 

88*68 

3-21 

8-11 

•  •  • 

1-288 

90-35 

3-20 

6-45 

•  •• 

1-338 

Analyttt. 


\  Regnault 


Kanten. 


The  composition  of  the  ashes  of  a  coal  is  in  a  great  measure  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  rock  overlying  the  seam  from  which  it  is  extracted, 
Mg  besides  containing  the  inorganic  elements  originally  forming  part  of 
the  plants,  by  the  decomposition  of  which  the  coal  has  been  produced, 
they  will  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  consist  of  various  earthy  and  siliceous 
materials,  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  coal  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
from  the  strata  above. 

The  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  seven  varieties  of  British  coal  afforded 
the  results  given  in  the  following  table.  The  alkalies  were  not  esti- 
mated. 

Ck)MP08in0N  OF  TBI  ASHES  OF  GOALS. 


Name  of  Coal  from 

5a 

which  the  Ash  was 

SiO,. 

A1,0,. 

Fe.O,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

80,. 

P,0,. 

FeS. 

TotoL 

1. 

obtained. 

2-75 

2-65 

4-45 

0-99 

•  •  • 

Dowlais,  N.  Wales 

35-78 

41-11 

11-15 

98-88 

2. 

9t                      *• 

24-18 

20-82 

26-00 

9-38 

9-74 

8-37 

0-21 

0-38 

99-08 

8. 

ff                       t> 

87-61 

38-48 

14-78 

2-63 

2-71 

0-29 

2-00 

•  •  • 

98-40 

4. 

n                n 

39-64 

39-20 

11-84 

1-81 

2-58 

trace 

3-01 

■  •  • 

98-08 

5. 

Bedwas         „ 

26-87 

56-95 

510 

1-19 

7-23 

0-74 

•  •  • 

98-08 

6. 

PoTthmawr  „ 

34-21 

52-00 

6-20 

0-66 

4-12 

0-63 

•  •  • 

97-82 

7. 

Fordel      splint,      ( 
Scotch      .        .( 

87-60 

5200 

3-78 

1-10 

4-14 

0-88 

m  •  • 

99*45 

Nos.  1-4  analysed  by  E.  Riley  ;  Nos.  5-7  by  J.  A.  Phillips. 

Cakkxl  Coal. — This  is  a  compact,  jet-like  variety  of  coal,  sonorous 
when  struck,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  does  not  soil  the 
fingers  when  handled  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  candle- 
like light  it  yields  when  burning,  and   is  ^nown  to  Scotch  miners 
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08  ''parrot  coal,"  from  the  crackling,  chattering  sound  it  emits  when 
thrown  on  the  fire.  Cannel  coal  occurs  in  certain  districts  interstratified 
with  ordinary  coal,  and  often  forms,  in  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  the  upper 
portion  of  a  seam  of  non-caking  coal,  or  even  of  a  bed  of  blackband 
ironstone.  It  is  rich  in  disposable  hydrogen,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  for  which  purpose  it  is  in  great  demand.  The  can- 
nel coals  of  Wigan  are  mined  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  town,  but 
thin  out  in  every  direction  from  Wigan  as  a  centre. 

CoMFoemoN  of  Cannel  Coaub. 


Locality. 

Specific 
QniYity. 

C. 

H. 

0. 

N. 

8. 

Aith. 

H.OV. 

Analyata. 

Wigan    . 

Tyneaide 
Boghead 

1-27 
1-82 
1-32 
1-20 

80-07 
84-07 
78-06 
66-72 

6-58 

6-71 
5-80 
9-08 

810 
7-82 
8*12 
4-78 

210 

•  •  * 

1-86 
0-72 

1-50 
2-22 

•  •  • 

2-70 

2-40 

8-96 

19-75 

1-91 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  0 

Vaux. 
Regnault. 
Taylor. 
Stenhottse. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  obtained  the  following  results  as  the  mean  of  three 
analyses  of  the  ash  of  Boghead  cannel 


SiO, 

.      68-81 

AljO,      .        .        . 

33-66 

FejOj      .        . 

7-00 

K,0        .        .        . 

0-84 

NaaO 

0-41 

CaO  and  SOs  • 

traces 

100-21 

Anthracite. — Anthracite  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  product  of 
the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  coal.  Its  structure  is  perfectly 
homogeneous,  its  fracture  conchoidal,  and  its  colour  a  jet  black,  with  a 
vitreous  lustre,  which  frequently  exhibits  a  remarkable  play  of  colours. 

The  results  obtained  by  various  chemists  by  analyses  of  specimens  of 
this  substance  are  given  below. 


Composition  of  ANTHRAorrES. 


Locality. 

C. 

H. 

O.&N. 

ABh. 

Specific 
QniTity. 

Analysts. 

Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 
Rolduc,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle . 
Mire,  Braoonni^re  . 
Sabl^,  D^p.  de  la  Sarthe 
Vizille,  D^p.  de  ris^re   . 

Is^re 

Glamorganshire       ... 
Slievardagh,  Ireland 

90-45 
91-98 
91-46 
87-22 
94-09 
94-00 
91-44 
80-03 

2-43 
3-92 
4-18 
2-49 
1-85 
1-49 
8-84 
2-30 

2-46 
3-16 
212 
3-39 
2-85 
3-58 
3-68 

•  •  •  ' 

467 
0-94 
2-26 
6-90 
1-90 
4-00 
162 

•  •  • 

1-462) 
1-367  } 
1-843  ) 
1-761  ) 
1-730  } 
1-650) 
1-376 
1-690 

Regnault. 

Jaquelin. 

Wrijfhtson. 
H.  How. 

Occlusion  of  Gases  in  Coal. — The  composition  of  the  gases  en* 
closed  in  coal  has  of  late  years  attracted  considerable  attention.    Inves- 
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tigations  relative  to  this  subject  have  been  made  in  Germany  by  Dr. 
E.  V.  Meyer, ^  who  determined  the  volume  and  nature  of  the  gas  evolved 
from  the  coals  of  various  localities,  while  still  more  recently  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thomas  '  has  experimented  in  this  country  upon  different  varieties  of 
British  coal.  The  experiments  of  v.  Meyer  were  conducted  by  collecting 
and  examining  the  gases  evolved  when  pieces  of  coal  of  the  size  of  nuts 
were  kept  heated  in  water  during  many  hours  at  100**  C.  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  actual  boiling.  Mr.  Thomas  sawed  slices,  each  about  six  inches 
in  length,  out  of  the  middle  of  largo  blocks  of  the  coal  to  be  examined, 
and,  without  delay,  inserted  them  into  glass  tubes  of  suitable  diameter ; 
one  end  having  been  previously  drawn  out  into  a  narrow  neck,  so  as  to 
conveniently  form  a  connection  with  the  Sprengel  mercurial  pump. 
The  other  end  was  then  sealed  before  the  blowpipe,  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  prevent  any  material  increase  of  temperature.  The  usual  water- 
joint  connection  was  then  made  with  the  Sprengel  pump,  the  air  exhausted 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  last  portions  of  the  gases  brought  over  sub- 
jected to  analysis.  When  the  whole  of  the  air  had  been  thus  removed, 
the  tube  containing  the  coal  was  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  for  about  seven  hours,  or  until  the 
pump  ceased  to  bring  over  any  appreciable  quantity  of  ga&  For  the 
purposes  of  comparison,  Mr.  Thomas  divides  the  coals  experimented  upon 
into  three  classes,  namely,  house  coalf  steam  cooUf  and  anthracite. 

The  gases  evolved  from  these  three  classes  of  coal  differ  materially 
both  in  quantity  and  in  composition.  House  coal,  from  near  the  sur- 
face, contains  little  or  no  marsh-gas,  while  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  nitrogen  is  usually  very  high.  Steam  coal  occludes  a 
larger  volume  of  gas  than  does  house  coal,  and  it  contains  a  higher  per- 
centage of  marsh-gas.  Anthracite  encloses  by  far  the  largest  volume  of  gas, 
the  composition  of  which  closely  resembles  that  evolved  from  steam  coal. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  by  volume  of  the  gases 
obtained  from  the  different  coals  examined  : — 


No.  of 
Sample. 

Oas  evolved  by 

100  grammes  of 

Co^  at  100*  C. 

(812*  F.)  11* 

vacuo. 

Composition  of  Oases. 

Carbonic 
Anhydride. 

Oxygen. 

Marsh-gas. 

Nitrogen. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

C.C. 

559 

61-2 

55-1 

24-0 

89-7 

194-8 

250-1 

218-4 

147-4 

875-4 

149-3 

215-4 

5555 

600-6 

36-42 
16-77 

5-44 
2216 

9-48 

504 
13-21 

5-46 
18-90 

9-25 
11-35 

5-64 

2-62 
14-72 

0-80 
2-72 
1-05 
6-09 
2-25 
0-83 
0-49 
0-44 
1-02 
034 
0-56 
0-54 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

0-40 
6376 

2-68 
31-98 
87-30 
81-64 
84-22 
67-47 
86-92 
73-47 
82-70 
93-13 
84-18 

62-78 

80-11 

2975 

6907 

56  34 

7-33 

4-66 

9-88 

12-61 

3-49 

14-62 

11-12 

4-25 

I-IO 

1  *  Jounial  fttr  practiaohe  Chimie/  1871,  cxii.  p.  42 ;  1872,  cxii.  p.  144  and  p.  407. 

*  '  Joor.  Chem.  Soo.,'  voL  xxviii.  1875.  p.  793. 
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Houee  Coals, — 1.  Plymouth  Iron- Works.  2.  Plymouth  Iron- Works, 
South  Pit     3.  Cwm  Clydach.     4.  Bettwys  Coal     5.  liantwit. 

Steam  Coale. — 6.  Bute  Merthyr  Colliery,  2  ft  9  in.  seam.  7.  Naviga- 
tion Colliery,  upper  4  ft.  seam.  8.  Dunraven  Colliery,  upper  4  ft 
seam.  9.  Cyfartha  Colliery,  upper  4  ft  seam.  10.  Bute  Merthyr 
Colliery,  6  ft  seam.  11.  Dunraven  Colliery,  6  ft  seam.  12.  Duffiryn 
Colliery,  9  ft  seam. 

Anthracite —13,  Bonville's  Court      14.  Watney's  Llanelly. 

The  present  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
about  166,000,000  tons. 


Preparation  of  Carbonized  Fuels. 

Since  all  the  various  substances  used  for  fuel  ate  of  organic  origin,  it 
follows  that  they  are  more  or  less  prone  to  decomposition.  Chemical 
combinations  are  stable  within  certain  limits  of  temperature  only,  and 
when  these  points  are  exceeded,  a  series  of  compounds  is  produced  by 
fresh  groupings  of  the  elements  of  which  the  original  substance  was 
composed.  When  a  substance,  such  as  wood,  is  strongly  heated,  the 
arrangement  of  its  elements  is  broken  up,  and  new  compounds  are  pro- 
duced, capable  of  existing  at  the  higher  temperature  at  which  they  are 
formed*  The  nature  of  these  products  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on 
the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been  employed,  as  those  obtained  at  one 
temperature  will  materially  differ,  both  in  quantity  and  composition,  from 
those  formed  at  another. 

The  results  will,  moreover,  be  essentially  different^  according  as  air  is 
excluded  from  or  admitted  into  the  apparatus  in  which  the  heating  takes 
place.  When  air  is  admitted,  the  products  at  first  formed  are  imme- 
diately subjected  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  which  combines  with  their 
elements  to  form  new  bodies,  and  combustion  is  the  result  If,  on  the 
contrary,  decomposition  is  effected  by  heat  alone  in  closed  vessels,  air 
being  excluded,  the  process  is  known  by  the  name  of  dry  dUtiUation^ 
and  affords  the  means  of  collecting  and  studying  the  various  products 
obtained  at  more  or  less  elevated  temperatures.  This  operation  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  affording  the  means  of  modifying  various 
fuels,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  to  be  employed.  When  a  piece  of  wood  or  coal  is  strongly 
heated,  its  elements  so  arrange  themselves  as  to  give  rise  to  various 
gaseous  compounds,  and  these,  escaping  at  an  elevated  temperature,  ignite 
and  produce  flame.  This  combustion  affords  sufficient  heat  to  cause  the 
non-volatile  portion  of  the  fuel  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
which  in  its  turn  produces  a  fresh  supply  of  gas  from  that  portion  of  the 
mass  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  contact.  In  this  way  combustion  is 
supported  until  the  substance  is  entirely  consumed,  as  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  mass  causes 
the  dry  distillation  of  the  inner  portions  with  which  it  is  in  contact  j 
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while  the  gases  thus  evolved  tend  to  facilitate  the  union  of  the  carbon  of 
the  outer  surfaces  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

From  the  large  amount  of  water  contained  in  many  natural  fuels  it  is 
evident  that^  when  burnt,  a  portion  of  the  heat  evolved  must  be  rendered 
unavailable,  as  the  water  present  will  carry  off  by  its  evaporation  a 
portion  of  the  heat  produced.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
virtually  in  combination,  forming  part  of  the  fuel  will  also  give  rise  to 
the  production  of  water,  which  can  only  be  volatilized  at  the  expense  of 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  consumed. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  larger  amount  of  combustible  matter 
in  a  given  weight  of  fuel,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  expel  the  aque- 
ous and  gaseous  portions  of  such  as  are  required  to  afford  an  intense  heat, 
before  applying  them  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  This  is' 
the  object  of  charring  wood,  or  converting  it  into  charcoal,  which  opera- 
tion has  more  recently  been  extended  to  peat,  lignite,  and  coaL  In  the 
latter  case  the  process  is  called  coking,  and  the  resulting  product  is 
known  by  the  name  of  coke.  By  this  means,  the  different  kinds  of 
natural  fuel^  are  made  to  afford  a  series  of  artificial  ones,  respectively 
better  suited  for  particular  purposes  than  the  substances  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Their  economical  preparation,  therefore,  becomes  a 
subject  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  metallurgist,  but  to  all  who  require 
the  aid  of  elevated  temperatures. 

Charcoal. 

If  we  ignite  a  small  splinter  of  wood,  and  closely  examine  the  way 
in  which  it  bums  when  the  lighted  end  is  held  downwards,  two  distinct 
periods  will  be  observed.  When  the  flame  has  become  weak,  from  vola- 
tile combustible  products  having  ceased  to  be  evolved,  except  in  very 
small  quantities,  it  is  observed  gradually  to  die  out^  and  nothing  will 
remain  but  the  feeble  glimmering  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  a 
portion  of  the  remaining  charcoal,  which  not  affording  sufficient  heat  to 
admit  of  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  soon 
ceases.  If,  so  soon  as  the  flame  has  died  out,  the  chip  be  placed  in  a 
close  vessel,  such  as  a  test-tube  stopped  by  the  finger,  it  will,  from  want 
of  air,  be  quickly  extinguished,  without  any  of  the  glimmering  before 
noticed  ;  and  if  a  piece  of  wood  be  at  once  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  so  as 
to  completely  char  it  without  first  producing  ignition,  the  volatile  matters 
are  driven  off,  and  charcoal  is  produced  without  loss  of  carbon  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  charcoal  on  a 
laige  scale,  both  these  principles  are,  to  some  extent,  involved ;  as  in  this 
case  a  portion  of  the  wood  is  consumed  in  order  to  sufi&ciently  raise  the 
temperature  to  drive  off  the  volatile  constituents  of  that  which  remains, 
while  the  combustible  products  of  distillation  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
consumed.  Less  frequently  charring  is  effected  in  large  ovens  or  retorts, 
and  in  that  case  the  second  principle  only  comes  into  play. 
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Whichever  of  these  contrivances  be  employed,  it  is  essential  that 
time  be  allowed  for  the  oxygen  to  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form 
water,  without  which  these  gases  unite  with  and  render  volatile  a  portion 
of  the  carbon,  thereby  diminishing  the  amount  of  charcoal  produced. 
Karsten,  who  has  carefully  examined  this  subject,  obtained  the  following 
results,  from  which  the  advantage  of  the  slow  over  the  quick  method  of 
charring  becomes  apparent 


Species  of  Wood  employed. 

1 

Percentage  Amount 

of  Charcoal  obtained 

by  Quick  Method  of 

Charring. 

Porceutage  Amount 

of  Charcoal  obtained 

by  Blow  Method  of 

Charring. 

1 

Young  Oak    .... 
Old  do. 

16-54 
15-91 

25-60 
25-71 

Young  Red  Beech 

Old  do. 

14-87 
14-15 

25-87 
26-15 

Young  White  Beech 

Old  da 

1312 
18-65 

25-22 
26-45 

Young  Alder. 

Old  do. 

14-45 
15-80 

25-65 
25-65 

Young  Birch  .... 
Old  do 

18-05 
12-20 

2505 
24-70 

Birch  100  yean  old 

12-15 

25-10 

Young  Deal  {Piniu  picea) 
Old  do 

14 '^5 
14-05 

25-25 
25  00 

Young  Fir  (P.  abies)       . 
Old  do 

16-22 
15-35 

27  72 

24-75 

Young  Pine  (P.  tylvestru) 
Old  do 

15-52 
13-75 

26  07 
25-95 

Limetree        .... 

18-80 

24-60 

The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  charcoal  yielded  by 
various  kinds  of  wood  is  to  enclose  a  weighed  fragment  of  the  wood  in  a 
well-covered  crucible  filled  with  charcoal-dust,  and  having  placed  it  in  an 
assay  furnace,  the  heat  should  be  gradually  raised  to  redness,  at  which 
temperature  it  is  kept  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  crucible  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  previously  to  being  opened. 
Fine  sand  may  be  employed  instead  of  charcoal-dust  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  air  from  the  wood.  When  the  crucible  has  sufficiently  cooled, 
the  fragment  of  charcoal  is  withdrawn  and  weighed.  This  experiment 
should  be  repeated  at  least  twice  on  each  variety  of  wood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  error. 

Preparation  of  Charcoal  in  Piles. — The  charcoal-burner  selects 
for  this  purpose  a  dry  locality,  sheltered  on  at  least  one  of  its  sides, 
either  by  a  hill  or  by  a  portion  of  the  uncut  forest ;  since,  if  the  piles 
were  constructed  in  an  exposed  situation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 
their  being  so  acted  on  by  the  wind  as  to  cause  an  unequal  charring  of 
the  wood.  When  a  proper  situation  has  been  chosen,  which,  to  prevent 
the  expense  of  carriage,  should  not  be  far  removed  from  the  place  where 
the  wood  has  been  felled,  a  circular  piece  of  ground  of  the  diameter  of 
the  intended  pile  is  marked  out     If  the  soil  be  sandy  and  dry,  this  is 
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done  by  merely  cutting  around  it  a  shallow  drain  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  any  rain-water  which  may  fall  during  the  procees  of  carboni- 
latioQ ;  but  should  there  be  any  reason  for  suspecting  the  dryness  of  the 
soil,  the  surface  is  slightly  laised  by  a  covering  of  stones,  logs  of  wood, 
or  by  the  smaller  branches  of  trees.  The  next  operation  is  to  cover  the 
sQcface  with  charcoal-dust,  obtained  from  a  preceding  operation,  or,  in 
default  of  this,  a  strew  of  leaves  is  sometimes  employed.  A  long  post  is 
now  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  centra  of  the  circle,  and  it  should  be 
ol  ench  a  length  that  its  upper  extremity  may  extend  a  little  above  the 
top  of  the  intended  pile.  Around  this  tho  wood,  which  has  previously 
been  cut  into  proper  lengths,  is  piled,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  large  cavities  between 
the  billete,  and,  for  this  reason,  those 
fitnated  immediately  around  the  cen- 
tral post  should  be  made  by  splitting 
the  larger  branches.  In  making  the 
mound,  their  thinner  edges  are  placed 
towards  the  central  post 

The  more  slantingly  the  billets  are  ' 
placed  against  this  poet,  the  greater 
will  be  the  spaces  between  them ;  and, 
therefore,  the  more  nearly  perpendicular 
they  can  be  piled  consistently  with  the  stability  of  the  mass  and  the 
retention  of  the  external  covering,  the  better  wilt  be  the  subsequent 
results.  It  is  also  evident  that,  when  logs  are  piled  horizontally  in  con- 
centric circles  radiating  from  the  centre,  considerable  spaces  must  be 
produced  by  the  divergence  of  the  outer  ends  of  the  billets  forming  the 
various  rings ;  and,  therefore,  a  combination  of  the  two  methods,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  is  frequently  adopted.  All  unavoidable  spaces 
resulting  from  the  crookedness  of  the  branches  or  their  radiation  must 
be  carefully  filled  with  small  frogments  of  wood;  and  when  the  surface 
baa  been  thus  mado  even,  and  the  top  or  cap  has  been  properly  rounded 
by  the  addition  of  refuse  wood,  the  pile  is  provided  with  its  cover- 
ing. This  consists  of  sods  placed  on  the  heap  with  the  grassy  side 
inwards,  and  beaten  all  over  with  a  shovel  to  make  them  lie  closely  on 
its  sDrface.  This  is  again  covered  with  earth,  and  the  whole  pressed 
ilown  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  solidity.  Tlie  covering  does  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  the  foot  of  the  pile,  but  ia  supported  at  a  few  inches 
from  the  bottom  by  twigs  held  in  their  places  by  forks,  so  as  to  form 
hoops  around  the  lower  part  of  the  pile.  This  open  part  at  the  base  of 
the  mound  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
npours  generated  during  the  first  stage  of  the  operation,  as  no  opening 
isallowed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pile,  since  it  would  tend  to  cause  a 
draught  and  consume  a  portion  of  the  wood  to  be  charred. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pile  depend  on  circumstances  incident  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  charring  takes  place,  but  should  in  uo  case 
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be  80  considerable  as  not  to  admit  of  easy  regulation  of  the  temperature. 
Heaps  of  only  10  feet  in  diameter  are  often  met  with,  but  these  are, 
generally  speaking,  inconveniently  small,  and  piles  of  from  30  to  40  feet 
across  the  base  are,  therefore,  sometimes  preferred. 

In  arranging  the  billets  around  the  central  stake,  care  is  taken  to  leave 
at  the  bottom  a  small  channel  extending  from  it  to  the  exterior  of  the 
pile,  and  by  means  of  this  the  fire  is  communicated  when  it  is  finished 
and  the  external  covering  has  been  well  pressed  down.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  leaving  this  opening,  the  central  stake  is  replaced  by  three 
pieces  of  cleft  wood  so  arranged  and  tied  together  with  bands  of  green 
branches  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chimney  by  which  fire  may  be  communi- 
cated ;  and  in  this  case  a  horizontal  passage  becomes  unnecessary. 

When  the  pile  is  completed  and  the  covering  securely  packed  down, 
fire  is  communicated  to  the  centre  of  the  mass,  either  by  throwing  lighted 
charcoal  down  the  vertical  chimney,  or  by  introducing  it  through  the 
horizontal  gallery.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  ignition,  the  wood 
placed  immediately  around  the  stake  consists  of  half-burnt  charcoal 
resulting  from  a  preceding  operation,  which  is  picked  out  for  that  pur- 
pose as  being  more  combustible  than  ordinary  wood,  of  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  stack  are  composed.  When  the  heap  has  been  ignited,  the 
hole  by  which  the  fire  has  been  introduced  is  closed  with  turf  and  earth ; 
and  the  first  period,  during  which  the  moisture  is  expelled  from  the  wood, 
commences. 

At  this  stage  great  attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  explosion  of 
the  heap,  from  the  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air  with  the  in- 
flammable gases  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  During  the 
whole  of  the  sweating  period,  large  quantities  of  yellowish-grey  smoke 
escape,  particularly  from  the  uncovered  space  at  the  base  of  the  mound, 
and  the  interior  of  the  covering  becomes  moist  from  the  condensation  of 
aqueous  vapour  expelled  from  the  wood  by  the  action  of  heat.  When 
the  colour  of  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  mound  has  been  observed  to 
change  to  a  light  grey,  without  any  of  the  yellow  tint  before  mentioned, 
the  burner  closes  the  open  annular  space  at  the  base,  and  the  charring 
period  commences. 

The  covering  of  sods  now  requires  to  be  repaired,  as  the  central 
stake  and  the  dry  wood  in  its  vicinity  will  have  become  partially  con- 
sumed, and  have  caused  a  sinking  of  the  top  or  cap  of  the  pile.  The 
upper  part  of  the  covering  is,  therefore,  rapidly  removed,  the  charred 
wood  forced  down  by  means  of  a  long  pole  into  a  compact  mass,  and  the 
cavity  thus  made  immediately  filled  with  fresh  logs.  The  covering  is 
now  replaced  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  any  crevices  which  may 
have  occurred  in  it  from  the  sinking  of  any  part  of  the  mound  are 
stopped  without  delay,  as  they  would  otherwise,  by  admitting  atmos- 
pheric air,  cause  the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  wood.  The  pile  is 
now  left  to  itself  for  some  days,  except  that  small  holes  are  from  time  to 
time  made  in  the  covering,  from  four  to  five  feet  above  the  ground. 
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This  is  done  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  escape  of  tarry 
vapours  and  not  to  admit  the  requisite  amount  of  air,  which  enters 
mainly  by  openings  made  round  the  base  of  the  pile. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pile  have,  at  tbis  stage,  become  considerably 
reduced,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  observe  whether  it  has  equally  dimi« 
nished  in  all  its  parts,  or  if  some  portions  of  its  surface  have  sunk,  whilst 
others  are  in  their  original  condition,  thereby  giving  an  irregularity  of 
outline. 

If  such  be  the  case,  the  charring  has  been  badly  conducted.  This 
may  to  a  certain  degree  be  obviated  by  covering  the  sunken  or  more 
perfectly  carbonized  parts  with  an  additional  layer  of  sods,  and  by  means 
of  an  aperture  made  in  the  raised  portion  the  draught  may  be  increased 
in  that  direction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  when  the  wood  in  the  interior  of  the 
pile  has  become  perfectly  carbonized,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  adopt 
means  to  effect  the  charring  of  those  portions  which  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  movable  covering.  In  this  direction  the  wood  is  so 
cooled  by  radiation  and  by  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapours  as  to 
escape  carbonization ;  and  the  workmen,  therefore,  accelerate  the  draught 
in  this  portion  of  the  heap  by  making  a  second  series  of  holes  in  the  cover- 
ing, parallel  with  those  which  have  before  been  described,  but  at  greater 
distances  from  one. another.  These  are  allowed  to  remain  open  until  the 
smoke  that  issues  from  them  is  seen,  by  its  blue  colour,  to  be  free  from 
vatery  vapour ;  and,  when  this  period  has  arrived,  they  are  closed,  in 
order  to  give  place  to  others  made  at  a  short  distance  below  them.  Holes 
for  this  purpose  are  never  made  in  the  crown  of  the  pile,  as  the  draught 
is  naturally  in  that  direction ;  but  in  very  large  mounds,  three  or  even 
four  successive  series  of  openings  are  not  unf requently  made  at  diffe- 
rent heights  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  time  necessary  for 
the  operation  chiefly  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pile.  Small  piles  are 
generally  carbonized  in  from  six  to  fourteen  days ;  but  if  the  diameter 
be  more  than  thirty  feet,  a  month  will  be  required. 

If  at  the  termination  of  the  process  the  covering  were  removed,  and 
the  heap  broken  up  while  still  hot,  the  access  of  air  would  cause  the  char- 
coal to  ignite,  and  the  whole  would  be  consumed.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  covering  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  mass  had  cooled 
down,  80  as  to  admit  of  its  being  removed  without  danger,  much  time 
would  be  lost  The  charcoal  is  therefore  withdrawn  in  small  quantities, 
and  with  suitable  precautions.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  burner  lays  bare 
a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and,  with  an  iron 
crook  fitted  to  a  wooden  handle,  withdraws,  one  by  one,  the  logs  of  char- 
coal These,  which  are  red  hot  when  drawn  out,  are  extinguished  either 
with  water  or  by  being  buried  in  sand  or  in  damp  charcoal-dust ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  air  begins  to  act  too  strongly  on  the  exposed  part,  the  open- 
ing is  closed,  and  another  made  in  a  different  part  of  the  pile.  This 
operation,  which  is  repeated  iintil  the  whole  has  been  removed  and  extin- 
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guiahcd,  is  best  performed  at  night,  a&  the  slightest  spark  is  then  visible, 
and  the  chance  of  loss  from  the  ignition  of  the  charcoal  thereby  reduced. 

In  some  parts  of  Lower  Auetiia  aQothei  arrangement  is  employed 
for  the  pieparation  of  charcoal.  This  process  is  said  to  yield  charcoal  of 
a  better  quality  than  that  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method.  For  this 
purpose  the  logs  are  laid  together  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3,  of  which  the  breadth  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  logs.  Its 
length  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  thick  end,  which  is  farthest 
from  that  at  which  the  fire  is  communicated,  is  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
in  height,  whilst  the  thin  end  is  only  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  soil  In  the  erection  of  a  heap  of  this  kind,  the  burner  commences 
by  driving  stakes,  a,  around  the  parallelogram  in  which  the  logs  are  to 
be  placed.  These  must  project  from  the  surface  so  as  to  be  of  the  same 
height  as  the  pile  at  the  points  at  which  they  are  respectively  driven. 
Their  outline,  therefore,  in  every  respect  corresponds  with  the  form  of 
the  pile  itself. 

These  stakes  are  so  [Jaced  as  to  leave  a  spac«  all  round  the  wedge- 
shaped  heap  of  logs  piled  within  the  enclosure.     The  billets  are  usually 
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eight  feet  in  length ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  allow  a  space  of  six 
inches  between  their  ends  and  the  sides  of  the  enclosure,  the  latter  is  made 
about  nine  feet  in  width.  Ilie  opening  thus  left  between  the  ends  of 
the  wood  and  the  stakes  is  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  covering, 
which,  OQ  account  of  the  perpendicular  sides,  could  not  otherwise  be 
kept  in  its  place. 

Slabs  or  pieces  of  cleft  wood  are  now  applied  against  the  inside  of 
the  posts,  and  wet  charcoal-dust  or  breeze  is  stamped  down  between  them 
and  the  logs  until  the  interval  is  entirely  filled.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  roof  receives  a  covering  of  twigs,  leaves,  and,  lastly,  charcoal- 
dust  and  earth,  which  is  moistened  with  water  and  well  beat«n  down. 
In  each  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  heap  a  series  of  holes  is  made  in  the 
boarding,  but  these  do  not  penettato  the  charcoal  coating ;  and  in  the 
lower  end  a  larger  one,  b,  is  left  for  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  logs, 
which  is  effected  by  first  filling  the  aperture  with  shavings  or  dry  wood, 
and  then  throwing  some  red-hot  charcoal  between  the  lining  and  the  pile 
of  wood. 
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When  the  fire  has  fairly  taken  hold  of  the  wood,  this  aperture  is 
securely  closed,  and  other  holes,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
are  made  at  a  height  of  about  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground,  in  the  same 
end  of  the  heap.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  issuing  from  these  assumes  a 
dear  blue  colour,  they  are  stopped,  and  others  made  higher  up  in  the 
pile,  which  in  their  turn  are  closed  as  soon  as  the  fire  has  sufficiently 
advanced  towards  them.  By  this  arrangement  the  wood  in  front  of  the 
pile  is  undergoing  the  charring  process,  while  that  placed  behind  is 
merely  losing  its  more  volatile  constituents.  When  the  operation  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  it  is  found  necessary  to  open  a  series  of  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  heap  just  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  as  by  this  means  the 
charring  of  the  lower  logs  which  constitute  the  bottom  of  the  pile  is 
effected.  These,  from  their  proximity  to  the  ground,  and  the  dampness 
deposited  by  the  sweating  of  the  wood,  would  otherwise  remain  as  imper- 
fectly charred  billets ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  this,  a  series  of  holes  is 
(vhen  the  heap  is  first  constructed)  cut  in  the  planking  forming  the 
sides.  During  the  early  part  of  the  operation  these  are  closed  by  the 
charcoal-dust^  which  is  closely  packed  between  the  boarding  and  the 
wood  to  be  charred.  But  when  the  fire  is  required  to  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heap,  the  draught  is  made  to  pass  in  that  direction  by  re- 
moving the  damp  charcoal-dust  from  before  the  apertures  left  in  the 
planking.  As  soon  as  the  logs  in  front  of  the  pile  have  become  per- 
fectly charred  they  are  removed,  and  being  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
action  of  heat  shortly  after  the  operation  is  finished,  they  not  only  yield 
a  laiger  amount  of  charcoal,  but  that  produced  is  of  better  quality  than 
is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  process. 

In  the  operation  of  charcoal-burning  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wood  is  effected  by  the  combustion  of  a  certain 
quantity,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  fuel  necessary  to  produce  the 
required  heat.  In  order  to  conduct  the  operation  with  the  greatest 
possible  economy,  no  more  air  should  be  admitted  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  combustion  of  this  amount  of  fuel,  as  any  further 
supply  will  cause  more  to  be  consumed  than  is  required  for  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  the  mass. 

The  success  of  these  processes  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  smoke  and  vapours,  contrary  to  their  natural  course,  are  made 
to  take  a  downward  direction,  which  not  only  affords  the  workman  the 
opportunity  of  attentively  watching  the  changes  which  are  taking  place, 
hut  also  gives  him  time  for  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  access  of  too 
large  an  amount  of  air.  Ordinary  wood  loses  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  its  bulk  during  the  process  of  charring;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  dimensions  of  the  charcoal  produced  from  a  given  quantity 
of  wood  are  much  less  than  those  of  the  original  pile  before  the  applica- 
tion of  fira  This  diminution  naturally  tends  to  produce  cavities  between 
the  fuel  and  its  covering,  which,  if  formed,  would  become  accessible  to 
air,  and  thereby  cause  a  useless  consumption  of  wood.     In  the  case, 
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^however,  of  the  movable  coverings  employed  for  this  purpose,  this 
inconvenience  can  seldom  occur,  since,  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the 
heap  becomes  less  through  shrinking,  the  covering  will  sink  with  it, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  effective  in  excluding  the  air  than  any  fixed  roofing 
which  could  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  loss  arising  from  the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  is 
also  diminished  by  the  way  in  which  the  charring  is  conducted.  The 
piles  are  always  first  lighted  at  the  bottom ;  and,  consequently,  the 
lower  portions  will  have  become  charred  before  those  parts  which  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  covering  are  much  affected  by  heat 
In  this  way  the  charcoal  which  has  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  car- 
bonization will,  by  the  heat  which  it  evolves,  cause  the  dry  distillation 
of  the  wood  immediately  in  its  vicinity,  which,  from  the  combustible 
gases  evolved  and  the  burning  of  a  portion  of  the  wood,  protects,  by 
a  zone  greedy  for  oxygen,  the  portion  already  charred  from  further  action 
of  the  air. 

All  these  methods  of  charcoal-burning  have,  however,  the  disadvan- 
tage of  allowing  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  wood  to  escape,  and  these 
are  more  or  less  valuable  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Various  plaus  have  been  proposed  to  prevent  this  loss.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  covering  of  the  pile  should 
consist  of  hurdles  covered  with  clay,  into  which  pipes  for  carrying  off 
the  volatile  products  could  be  fitted.  Others  have  proposed  that,  instead 
of  covering  the  heap  with  earth  or  sand,  slaked  lime  should  be  employed, 
so  as  to  combine  with,  and  thereby  fix,  the  pyroligneous  acid.  Both 
these  plans  have,  however,  been  found  to  fail,  as  the  first  destroys  the 
flexibility  of  the  covering,  and  the  second  retains  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  acid  produced. 

If  the  method  of  carbonization  in  long  piles  be  resorted  to,  instead  of 
those  more  usually  employed,  the  gaseous  and  liquid  products  of  distilla- 
tion may  be  collected  by  an  iron  pipe  placed  in  the  higher  end  of  the 
heap,  which,  being  connected  with  a  worm-tub  filled  with  water,  will 
discharge  any  products,  which  may  be  condensed,  in  the  liquid  form. 
In  cases  where  the  site  of  the  pile  can,  from  the  facility  of  carriage 
aflbrded  by  a  stream  of  water  or  otherwise,  remain  stationary,  the  heap 
may  be  built  over  a  funnel-shaped  pit  lined  with  clay,  which  having  at 
its  lower  part  an  inclined  channel,  either  of  iron  or  clay,  conveys  a  por- 
tion of  the  impure  acid  and  tarry  matters  into  a  reservoir,  where  they 
gradually  accumulate.  The  time  required  for  eifecting  the  complete 
charring  of  a  heap  or  mound  usually  varies  according  to  its  size,  the 
dryness  of  the  wood,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Charcoal-burning  in  large  rectangular  piles  is  extensively 
practised  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  where  the  base  is  sometimes  a 
square  of  about  20  feet,  but  is  more  frequently  a  rectangle  of  about 
20  by  25  feet.  In  China  the  carbonization  of  wood  is  conducted 
in  pits,  provided  with  a  chimney  communicating  with   the  bottom. 
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After  being  filled  ^vith  wood,  the  top  is  closed  by  a  covering  of  eartli, 
and  the  necessary  air  is  admitted  through  a  channel  opposite  the  chim- 
ney, which  communicates  with  the  pit  half-way  between  its  top  and 
bottom.  Five  days  after  lighting,  the  smoke  begins  to  give  indications 
of  the  completion  of  the  process,  and,  when  it  has  become  nearly  trans- 
parent, the  pit  and  chimney  are  both  hermetically  sealed.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  five  or  six  days  from  the  stopping  of  the  chimney,  the  charcoal 
has  su£Bciently  cooled  to  admit  of  the  pit  being  uncovered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  removal  ^  Stockholm  tar "  is  made  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  in  Sweden  and  Finland  from  the  root  wood  of  pine  trees. 

Manufacture  of  Charcoal  in  Kilns.  —  The  kilns  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  United  States  of  America  are  of  three  principal  forms, 
namely,  rectangular,  cylindrical,  and  conical.^  The  first  of  these  is  a 
rectangular  chamber  with  an  arched  roof  from  40  to  50  feet  in  length, 
12  to  18  feet  in  width,  and  about  the  same  height  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch,  which  has  a  rise  of  about  5  feet  to  its  crown.  The  capacity  varies 
from  55  to  90  cords  of  wood,  and  kilns  of  the  latter  size  will  yield,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  about  4000  bushels  of  charcoal. 

In  the  end  waUs  are  two  doors,  each  about  5  feet  square,  the  upper 
ones  serving  for  introducing  the  wood  and  the  lower  for  discharging  the 
charcoal  Three  series  of  vent-holes,  about  1  foot  apart  vertically  and 
16  inches  horizontally,  are  left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  for  the 
introduction  of  the  necessary  air  and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  various 
prodncts  of  combustion  and  distillation.  The  walls,  which  are  15  inches 
in  thickness,  are  strengthened  at  intervals  by  brick  buttresses,  and  by 
bracings  and  tie-rods. 

The  wood  with  which  the  kiln  is  charged  is  cut  into  4-feet  lengths, 
piled  flat,  and  as  closely  as  possible ;  four  men  are  required  to  charge  a 
45-cord  kiln  in  one  day.  When  the  kiln  has  been  fired,  the  doors  are 
dosed  and  carefully  luted  with  mortar,  which  is  also  employed  for 
closing  the  vents  as  soon  as  the  condensable  products  of  distillation 
have  escaped. 

The  kiln  may  be  lighted  by  a  chimney  left  in  the  centre  of  the 
charge,  or  by  a  channel  running  longitudinally  through  the  middle, 
opening  at  the  two  lower  doors  at  the  ends.  The  operation  is  easily 
conducted  provided  the  walls  are  tight  The  smoke  which  first  issues  is 
yellow,  but  becomes  blue  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  when  the  vents 
must  be  hermetically  closed.  From  four  to  eight  days  are  required  for 
cooling,  which  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  the  use  of  water.  This, 
however,  to  some  extent  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  charcoal.  The 
whole  charge  can  be  drawn  by  four  men  in  one  day,  but  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  of  imperfectly  charred  wood  is  found  upon  the  floor.  These  bmnds 
may  either  be  returned  with  the  next  charge  or  be  employed  as  ordinary 
fuel.     The  rectangular  kiln  is,  however,  going  out  of  use  on  account  of 

1  '  On  tha  Manufacture  of  Charcoal  in  Kilns/  by  T.  Egleston.    Trans.  American 
lostitiiie  of  Mining  Engineers,  voL  Tiii.  p.  373. 
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the  diflBculty  of  keeping  it  air-tight  when  of  laige  size,  while  small  ones 
cannot  be  worked  economically. 

The  cylindrical  kiln  is  a  chamber  of  28  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet 
in  height,  which  is  sometimes  very  slightly  coned.  This  is  covered  by 
a  dome  of  about  6  J  feet  rise,  and  is  bound  with  broad  wrought-iron  rings. 

There  are  two  principal  openings — a  circular  one,  about  5  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  roof,  and  a  rectangular  one  upon  the  ground  level  A 
large  portion  of  the  charge  is  introduced  by  the  lower  opening,  while  the 
higher  one  is  used  for  filling  the  upper  parte  of  the  kiln.  The  whole  of 
the  charcoal  is  removed  through  the  lower  opening.  The  filling  is  com- 
menced by  placing  pieces  of  wood  about  6  inches  in  diameter  radially  on 
the  floor,  leaving  interstices  between  them  as  air-channels.  Above  these 
are  placed  about  2  feet  of  dry  wood  and  brands,  keeping  a  central  space 
about  4  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  to  serve 
as  a  chimney.  The  wood,  which  is  placed  horizontally,  is  packed  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  when  no  more  can  be  put  in  through  the  lower 
door,  it  is  closed,  and  the  chaining  continued  from  abova  Shavings  and 
brushwood  are  then  placed  in  the  central  chimney,  while  the  horizontal 
and  radial  air-channels  have  been  partially  filled  with  the  same  material 
during  the  charging  of  the  kiln.  From  four  to  five  men  can  charge  a 
45-cord  kiln  in  one  day. 

The  firing  is  effected  by  a  long  torch  introduced  through  the  bottom 
door,  by  which  the  inflammable  materials  in  the  radial  air-channels  are 
ignited.  Six,  seven,  or  even  ten  days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln, 
are  required  for  charring,  and  from  four  to  six  days,  after  closing  all 
the  vents,  are  necessary  for  cooling.  The  charcoal  is  discharged  in  one 
day. 

The  objection  of  want  of  stability  made  with  regard  to  rectangular 
kilns  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  cylindrical  ones,  and  they  are 
consequently  being  given  up  in  favour  of  a  conical  form,  which  has 
usually  a  smaller  capacity  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  varieties. 
The  usual  dimensions  are  20  to  25  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  a 
height  of  from  20  to  25  feet,  taking  from  25  to  40  cords  of  wood,  and 
having  the  walls  so  battered  as  to  require  no  kind  of  bracing.  These 
kilns,  in  some  cases,  form  a  single  truncated  cone ;  in  others  they  are 
formed  of  a  combination  of  two  cones,  of  which  the  flatter  forms  a  roof 
to  the  steeper  one ;  while,  in  a  third  variety,  the  walls  are  coned  to  a 
height  of  about  6  feet  only,  the  remaining  14  feet  being  curved  to  the 
arc  of  a  circle.  The  doors  are  arranged  and  the  charging  and  discharg- 
ing conducted  in  a  manner  generaUy  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
cylindrical  kiln. 

A  kiln  containing  35  cords  of  wood  requires  one  day  for  charging, 
three  days  for  cooling,  and  a  day  for  discharging.  The  yield  of  charcoal 
in  the  best-conducted  establishments  is  about  50  bushels  per  cord, 
although  in  the  case  of  hardwood  it  may  sometimes  be  as  high  as  60 
bushels.     The  weight  of  the  charcoal  produced  varies  with  the  nature  of 
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the  Tood  used,  vhite  pine  being  9'S  lbs.  and  tlie  hardest  sugar  maple 
18-95  lbs.  per  bushel 

In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  face  the  vents  iu  these  kilns  with  cast- 
iiDQ,  'since  without  such  a  protection  the  mortar  in  their  immediate 
vicinitj  is  rapidly  acted  upon  by  pyroligneous  acid. 

Whep  the  collection  of  the  volatile  constituonta  of  wood  becomes  s 
matter  of  great  importance,  the  charring  is  conducted  in  stationary 
kilns  or  furnaces,  from  wJiich  they  may  be  conveyed  by  proper  appii- 
uin«s  into  receivers  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Such  kilns  or  furnaces  ar« 
of  Vito  kinds.  In  the  first,  carbonization  is  effected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
common  charcoal  pile,  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  wood, 
vhich  is  consumed  in  order  to  produce  the  hert  necessary  for  the 
tlistiUation  and  charring  of  the  remainder.  In  the  second  variety, 
the  best  necessary  for  the  dry  distillation  of  the  wood  is  not  obtained  by 
the  combustioQ  of  any  port  of  the  charge  of  the  kiln,  but  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, raised  by  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  fuel,  entirely 
distinct  from  that  from  which  charcoal  ia  to  be  manufactured. 

Figs.  4  and  5  represent  a  section  and  plan  of  one  of  the  many  kilns 
iielonging  to  the  first  class.     In  this  arrangement  the  air  lias  access  into 
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the  furnace  through  the  grate,  a.  This  kiln  ia  partially  filled  through 
the  door,  b,  and  when  the  charge  has  been  raised  to  that  level,  the 
remainder  of  the  wood  is  introduced  through  the  aperture,  c,  left  for  that 
purpose  in  the  urown  of  the  dome.  When  the  charging  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  openings,  b  and  c,  are  closed  by  doora  or  tiles  against  which 
earth  is  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  air.  The  wood  is  now 
ignited  by  kindling  a  tire  in  the  ash-pit  immediately  beneath  the  grate  ; 
and  when  it  has  become  fairly  alight,  the  draught  ia  regulated  by  a 
shding  door,  d. 

As  soon  as  the  walls  of  the  kiln  have  attained  a  sufficient  heat  to 
complete  the  operation,  the  door,  d,  is  closed,  and  the  kiln  left  to  itself, 
until  the  whole  of  the  wood  which  it  contains  has  been  converted  into 
chaccooL    The  volatile  ingredients  escape  through  the  aperture,  e,  and 
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are  more  or  less  completely  condensed  by  passing  through  a  series  of 
tubes  surrounded  by  water. 

The  grate  at  the  bottom  of  these  kilns,  instead  of  being  made  of 
iron  bars,  is  a  kind  of  trellis  formed  either  of  open  brickwork  or  of 
perforated  tiles ;  and  when  the  apertures  of  these  are  small,  the  firing 
of  the  charge  is  effected  through  the  door,  b.  When  the  operation 
is  terminated,  all  the  apertures  by  which  air  could  be  admitted  are  com- 
pletely closed,  and  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool ;  the  charcoal  being  finally 
withdrawn  through  the  door,  b. 

Kilns  of  different  constructions  are  in  various  places  employed  for 
the  production  of  charcoal,  according  to  this  principle.  Some  of  these 
are  made  quadrangular,  and,  in  form,  nearly  resemble  the  boarded  heaps 
before  described.  Two  openings  in  the  lower  end,  to  which  doors  are 
adapted,  serve  for  charging  the  wood  and  withdrawing  the  charcoal 
when  made,  while  the  requisite  supply  of  air  is  obtained  through  aper* 
tures  in  the  walls.  The  first  row  of  holes  is  made  on  the  same  level  as 
the  ground  on  which  the  kiln  stands ;  the  second  at  eighteen  inches  from 
the  floor ;  and  the  third  at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet  from  the  first 

When  the  wood  is  placed  in  the  kiln,  a  channel  is  constructed  in 
the  direction  of  its  longer  axis,  which  corresponds  with  a  door  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  brickwork.  By  this  opening  fire  is  communicated  to 
the  charge,  and  as  soon  as  ignition  of  the  mass  has  taken  place,  the  door 
by  which  it  was  lighted  is  closed.  As  the  process  proceeds,  the  aper- 
tures are  successively  closed  by  plugs  of  clay,  and  when  the  operation 
has  been  completed,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  surface  is  covered  with 
clay.  The  gases  and  other  volatile  ingredients  escape  through  a  pipe 
placed  in  the  higher  end  of  the  kiln  for  that  purpose,  and  when  the 
charge  has  become  completely  charred,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  untouched 
until  it  has  grown  nearly  cold.  In  large  kilns  of  this  description,  the 
cooling  often  occupies  several  days,  since,  if  they  were  opened  before 
being  reduced  to  a  proper  temperature,  the  air,  on  coming  in  contact 
with  red-hot  charcoal,  would  cause  it  to  be  consumed. 

Appliances  of  the  second  kind,  i.e.,  where  the  heat  necessary  for*  char- 
ring the  charge  is  applied  from  without,  are  employed  chiefly  where  the 
charcoal  produced  is  of  less  value  than  the  tar,  pyroligneous  acid,  naph- 
tha, and  other  volatile  ingredients,  and  are  therefore  seldom  used  by  the 
metallurgist  for  the  preparation  of  the  fuel  he  requires.  Coniferous 
woods  yield  the  largest  amount  of  tar,  and  are  consequently  those  most 
frequently  subjected  to  distillation  when  the  production  of  that  substance 
is  the  important  consideration.  The  arrangements  by  which  both  the 
tar,  &C.,  and  charcoal  may  be  made  available  are  extremely  various,  but 
one  of  those  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder, 
so  set  in  brickwork  that  the  flame  and  strongly-heated  gases  escaping 
from  a  fireplace  below  may  circulate  freely  around  it  The  wood  to  be 
charred  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  through  an  opening  which  can  be  her- 
metically closed.     This  is  done  by  a  luted  door,  and  the  vapours  arising 
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dnring  ihe  distillation  are  conveyed  by  an  iron  pipe  into  a  worm-tub, 
where  those  products  which  are  capable  of  assuming  the  liquid  form  are 
condensed.  When  the  wood  in  the  retort  ceases  to  give  off  tarry  vapours, 
the  luted  door  is  removed,  and  the  charcoal  is  witlidrawn  by  rakes.  On 
being  withdrawn  from  the  retort,  it  falls  into  sheet-iron  cases,  which, 
being  furnished  with  closely-fitting  covers,  prevent  the  combustion  of 
the  red-hot  charcoal,  and  in  these  it  is  allowed  to  cool  By  a  more 
recent  improvement  in  the  construction  of  retorts  of  this  description,  the 
non-condensable  gases  issuing  from  the  wood  in  process  of  charring  are 
XDsde  to  afford  a  portion  of  the  heat  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tion. This  is  done  by  conducting  the  vapours,  which  escape  condensa- 
tion on  passing  through  the  worm-tubs,  under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  wood  is  heated.  When  this  arrangement  has  been  raised 
to  a  certain  temperature  by  a  fire  placed  under  the  retort,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  <;ombustible  gases  are  evolved,  they  become  ignited  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  flame  from  the  grate,  and  thus  afford  suffi- 
cient heat  for  completing  the  operation. 

The  average  weight  of  charcoal  produced  by  the  pile  or  stack  pro- 
cess from  ordinary  wood  amounts  to  about  22  per  cent  When  the  dis- 
tillation is  carried  on  in  close  ovens,  this  quantity  is  frequently  increased 
to  27  per  cent ;  but  as  about  5  per  cent  is  required  for  heating  the  oven 
or  retort,  this  method  in  reality  affords  results  very  little  superior  to  those 
obtained  from  the  common  charcoal  mound. 

Mushet,  who  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  amount  of  charooal 
yielded  by  different  kinds  of  wood,  obtained  the  annexed  results.  This 
investigation  was  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  woods,  before  being 
charred,  were  thoroughly  dried,  and  pieces  of  each  sort  selected  as  nearly 
alike  in  every  respect  as  possible.  One  hundred  parts  of  each  kind  were 
employed,  and  respectively  yielded  the  following  amounts  of  charcoal  :— 

Ftoreent. 
Lignum  Yitm  afforded  26 '0,  of  a  greyiih  ooloor,  resembling  ooke. 

Mahogany  „  25 '4,  ting^  with  brown,  spongy  and  porous. 

Labnnium  „  24*5,  velvet  black,  compact,  very  hard. 

Chestnut  „  28*2,  glossy  black,  compact,  firm. 

Oak  „  22 '6,  black,  close,  very  firm. 

Walnut  „  20*6,  dull  black,  close,  firm. 

Holly  „  19*9,  dull  black,  loose,  and  bulky. 

Beech  „  19 '9,  dull  black,  spongy,  firm. 

Sycamore  „  19*7,1  fine  black,  bulky,  moderately  firm. 

Blm  ,1  19*5,  fine  black,  moderately  firm. 

Norway  Pine  „  19*2,  shining  black,  bulky,  very  soft. 

Willow  „  18*4,  velvet  black,  bulky,  loose,  and  soft. 

Ash  „  17*9,  shining  black,  spongy,  firm. 

Birch  „  17*4,  velvet  black,  bulky,  firm. 

Scottish  Pine  „  16*4,  tinged  with  brown,  moderately  firm. 

The  specific  gravity  of  charcoal  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  wood 
from  which  it  is  manufactured,  the  denser  varieties  usually  affording  the 
heaviest  charcoal,  and  vice  versd,  Hassenfratz,  who  has  made  careful 
experiments  on  this  subject,  gives  the  following  specific  grayities  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood-charcoal,  interstices  included : — Alder,  0*134;  birch. 
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0-203;  white  beech,  0-183  ;  oak,  0-155  ;  red  beech,  0187  ;  and^red  fir, 
0'176.  Knapp,  who  made  his  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  found  the 
following  numbers  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  various  kinds  of  wood- 
charcoal  : — Beech-wood  charcoal  (split  wood),  8  to  9  lbs. ;  charcoal  from 
split  oak  wood,  7  to  8  lbs. ;  pine  wood,  5*5  to  7  lbs. ;  of  the  softer  kinds  of 
wood,  4 '5  to  5-5  lbs. 

The  charcoal  obtained  from  wood  by  the  methods  above  described  is 
not  pure  carbon  mixed  with  the  inorganic  constituents  of  wood,  and  on 
being  strongly  heated  in  a  closed  platinum  crucible,  a  considerable  loss  of 
weight  is  experienced  through  the  expulsion  of  volatile  matter. 

The  analysis  of  beech- wood  charcoal  produced  by  the  ordinary  mound 
process  afforded  Faisst  the  following  results,  exclusive  of  ash : — 

H,0 7-23 

C 88-89 

H 2-42 

OandN 1*46 


Ash  =  3*02  per  cent.  100*00 

Charcoal  has  also  the  property  of  absorbing  considerable  quantities  of 
water  from  exposure  to  the  air.  Allen  and  Pepys  found  that  by  a  week's 
exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere  the  charcoal  of 

Por  cent.  Per  cent. 


Lignum  Yite  gained  in  weight  .      9*6 

Fir 18-0 

Box 140 


Beech  gained  in  weight         .        .     ]  6*3 

Oak 16-5 

Mahogany 18*0 


Common  charcoal  when  kept  in  store  contains,  on  an  average,  about 
12  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water. 

In  addition  to  its  facility  for  taking  up  aqueous  vapours,  charcoal 
possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  any  gas  by  which 
it  may  be  surrounded. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  volumes  of  different  gases 
which  one  volume  of  charcoal  is  capable  of  absorbing : — 


NH, 

HCl 

SOa 

H,S 

COj 


90 

CO 

86 

0 

66 

N 

55 

H 

85 

9-42 
9-25 
6-50 
1-26 


Peat-Charcoal  or  Peat-Coke. 

The  charcoal  obtained  from  peat  is  subject  to  disadvantages  which 
prevent  its  general  application  to  metallurgical  purposes.  In  the  first 
place,  peat  usually  contains  a  large  amount  of  ash,  and  yields  only  from 
24  to  30  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  which  must  therefore  yield  a  very  large 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  when  burnt,  and  is  thus  rendered  useless  for 
many  operations  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be  advantageously  applied. 
If  we  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  variety  of  peat  contains  10  per  cent 
of  incombustible  matter,  and  affords  25  per  cent  of  coke,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  coke  thus  produced  would  contain  no  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
ash,  which  would  render  it  unfit  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which,  if 
more  free  from  ash,  it  might  be  employed.  Besides  this,  it  is  found 
impossible  to  transport  peat-charcoal  to  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  place  where  it  is  prepared,  for,  being  extremely  friable,  it  soon  falls 
to  pieces,  and  is  thereby  rendered  worthless  as  a  fuel.  In  blast-furnaces, 
where  it  has  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  charges  above  it,  this  charcoal 
is  found  to  crumble  and  choke  the  blast,  and  it  can  therefore  be  employed 
only  under  steam-boilers,  in  forge  fires,  or  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 

Charring  in  Hbaps. — From  the  circumstance  of  peat  being  generally 
cut  in  the  form  of  rectangular  bricks,  it  admits  of  being  piled  so  as  to 
leave  but  few  interstices  between  the  blocks  ;  and  from  being  less  readily 
combustible  than  wood,  the  heaps  in  which  it  is  prepared  require  a  less 
perfect  covering,  and  may  be  built  of  smaller  size.  The  heaps  commonly 
employed  for  making  peat-charcoal  are  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  four  feet  in  height  After  a  proper  situation  has  been  selected  for 
the  mound,  a  post  is  driven  into  the  ground,  and  around  this  the  blocks 
of  turf  are  placed  in  concentric  rings.  At  the  bottom  are  four  channels, 
made  of  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  into 
the  arrangement.  These,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  com- 
mencing at  the  central  stake,  and  terminating  at  the  periphery  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  base  of  the  mound^  are  subsequently  used  for  regulating 
the  rapidity  of  the  carbonization.  When  the  peat  has  been  properly 
arranged,  the  mound  is  first  covered  with  an  inner  layer  of  moss  or  leaves 
and  by  an  outer  covering  of  sods  or  charcoal-dust,  which  is  well  packed 
down  to  exclude  the  air.  Some  dry  wood  for  igniting  the  mass  is  then 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake,  and  the  fire  is  communicated  through 
one  of  the  channels  before  described.  By  the  alternate  opening  and 
shutting  of  these,  the  combustion  is  equally  efTected  in  all  parts  of  the 
mound;  and  as  soon  as  flame  begins  to  appear  from  the  crown,  which  for 
a  small  space  around  the  stake  is  left  uncovered,  the  opening  is  closed 
with  turf  and  earth,  and  the  completion  of  the  charring  accomplished  by 
means  of  holes  made  all  round  in  the  covering,  which,  commencing  near 
the  top,  are  brought  down  by  six  inches  at  a  time  until  they  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  heap.  In  this  process,  as  in  that  of  charring  wood,  the 
progress  of  the  operation  is  known  from  the  colour  of  the  smoke  evolved. 
Enapp  states  the  produce  in  charcoal  of  the  mounds  examined  by  him 
to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


I 

Gave  per  cent, 
'iu  Weight 

Gave  per  cent. 
In  Volume. 

Peat,  Dot  completely  air-dried 

n     air-dried 

„     from  PfungBtadt,  very  dry      .... 
n     of  good  quality,  quite  dry        .... 
„     from  the  Siegen  district,  very  good 

24 

27 

80 

85i 

23 

27 

32i 

29 

49 

40 
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The  peat  is  only  withdrawn  from  the  mound  after  being  allowed  to 
cool  down  to  a  proper  temperature,  as  the  use  of  water  for  quenching  it 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  resulting  char- 
coal becomes  reduced  to  powder.  The  amount  of  charcoal  furnished  by 
peat  when  the  experiments  are  made  on  a  small  scale  is  usually  greater 
than  those  above  given,  as  there  is  then  less  loss  sustained  from  the 
crumbling  nature  of  the  product. 

Charring  in  Ovens. — Although  the  product  obtained  from  carboniza- 
tion in  ovens  is  not  much  greater  than  that  yielded  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess, yet  the  supply  of  air  and  the  rapidity  of  charring  are  more  easily 
regulated,  and  consequently  the  operation  is  more  satisfactorily  conducted, 
when  ovens  are  employed. 

One  of  the  forms  given  to  these  ovens  is  that  used  at  the  manufactory 
of  arms  at  Obemdorf,  in  Wiirtemberg.  These  ovens  have  the  form  of 
an  upright  cylinder  9  feet  in  height,  and  are  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
dome,  in  which  an  aperture  is  left  for  the  convenience  of  charging. 
This  cylinder  is  5^  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  fire-brick  lining  15 
inches  in  thickness.  This  is  surrounded  by  the  same  thickness  of 
sand,  which  is  enclosed  between  the  lining  and  another  15-inch  wall,  so 
that  the  entire  thickness  of  the  sand  and  walls  together  is  45  inches. 
Above  the  floor  of  the  oven  are  three  tiers  of  air-holes  made  by  inserting 
pieces  of  musket-barrels  into  the  wall,  which  may  be  closed  by  stoppers 
from  the  outside. 

The  door  for  drawing  the  charcoal  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  floor, 
and  is  closed  by  an  iron  slab,  against  which  sand  is  thrown  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  the  air.  On  charging  the  oven,  a  channel  is  left 
through  its  axis  for  the  convenience  of  igniting  its  contents,  which  is  done 
by  throwing  lighted  charcoal  down  the  chimney  thus  made.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  both  the  charging  hole  and  lower  vent- 
holes  are  left  open,  but  as  soon  as  the  peat  becomes  white-hot  the  former 
is  shut  by  an  iron  plate  and  covered  with  sand.  The  lower  air-holes 
are  at  the  same  time  closed,  and  those  which  are  placed  next  above  them 
opened.  When  smoke  has  ceased  to  be  given  ofi^,  the  whole  of  tl^e 
apertures  must  be  closed,  and  the  furnace  and  its  contents  are  allowed  to 
cool  together.  The  coking  process  is  completed  in  from  thirty  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  but  the  oven  is  seldom  fit  to  draw  in  less  than  six  days 
after  closing  the  air-holes.  For  this  reason  a  series  of  ten  ovens  is 
employed,  in  order  to  allow  of  one  being  charged  and  another  drawn 
every  day. 

Instead  of  eflecting  the  coking  of  one  portion  of  the  peat  at  the 
expense  of  another  part  consumed  in  the  same  furnace  to  obtain  the 
necessary  elevation  of  temperature,  it  is  soinetimes  subjected  to  dry 
distillation  in  a  kind  of  retort  specially  adapted  to  that  purpose.  At 
Crouy-sur-Ourcq,  near  Meaux,  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  formerly 
employed,  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  it  is  still  in  operation.  Fig.  6 
is  a  sectional  view  of  this  arrangement ;  a  is  the  cylindrical  coking 
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chamber,  the  walla  of  wHch  ere  heateil  by  tho  flame  and  hot  air  paaaing 
tbrongh  the  intermediate  flue,  h.  This  apace  itself  ia  divided  by  par- 
titions of  fire-tiles  into  three  stages,  through  the  apertures  of  which  the 
hot  air  from  the  fires,  e,  ascends  and  hents  the  coking  chamber.  In  order 
to  avoid  loss  of  heat,  a  cylindrical  hollow  space,  d,  is  left  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  kiln,  which,  being  constantly  full  of  stagnant  air,  tends  to 
prevent  the  cooling  of  the  apparatus.  The  peat  is  introduced  through 
the  opening  at/,  which,  as  soon  as  the  charging  is  finished,  is  closed  by 
an  iron  plate,  and  thicldy  covered  with  ashes  or  sand.  The  flue  from  the 
fire-place  opens  above  this  aperture,  and  its  out- 
let is  providod  with  a  movable  iron  cover,  £?,  in 
which  there  is  a  hole  for  the  escape  of  tho  pro- 
dncta  of  combustion.  The  bottom  of  the  kiln  is 
closed  by  an  iron  pkte,  A,  whici),  being  attached  ' 
to  the  iron  rod,  i,  may  be  withdrawn  or  replaced 
at  pleasure.  When  the  carbonization  is  com- 
pleted, this  plate  ia  withdrawn,  and  the  charcoal 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  chamber  below.  Tho 
volatile  products  which  are  generated  during  the 
process  are  carried  o?  by  the  pipe,  e,  and  con- 
ducted into  a  condensing  apparatus. 

The  gases  which  escape  from  this  are  con- 
veyed by  metallic  pipes  into  the  fire-places,  e,  and 
being  there  consumed,  yield  a  portion  of  the  heat  p,,.  (._Pe.t-ch.n™i  o»en 
necessary  for  carrying  on  Ihe  operation.      TJie  TerBoiJ  mcu™. 

product  of  charcoal  obtained  from  this  furnace  ia  larger  than  that 
produced  by  tlie  methods  before  described,  but  from  the  impact  it 
receives  in  falling  from  the  retort  to  the  chamber  beneath,  it  frequently 
becomes  mnch  broken,  and  is  thereby  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  less 
valuable  than  if  obtained  in  larger  masses. 

Mr.  Vignoles,  in  the  year  1849,  patented  a  process  for  charring  peat 
by  steam  superheated  to  the  melting-point  of  lead  or  tin.  "  Peat,  in  the 
state  of  pulp,  is  thrown  in  a  mass  into  a  cylindrical  drum-shaped  vessel, 
divided,  if  necessary,  into  compartments,  which  is  caused  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity  on  its  axis ;  the  requisite  velocity  being  such  as  shall 
drive  off  the  water  or  other  fluid  from  the  solid  parts  of  the  peat  or  turf 
by  centrifagal  force,"  The  axis  of  this  cylindrical  vessel  should  be 
vertical,  and  the  cylinder  should  be  from  6  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  \\  to  2\  feet  in  deptk  Tiie  external  surface  is  composed  of  wire- 
gauze  or  perforated  sheet-metal,  of  which  the  apertures  should  be  of 
snch  a  size  as  to  retain  the  particles  of  peat,  whilst  the  water  escapes 
freely  through  them.  When  the  peat,  as  obtained  from  the  bog,  is  not 
sofBciently  pulpy,  it  may  be  readily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  nearly 
homogeneous  mud  by  the  operation  of  edge-stones  or  a  pug-mill.  When 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water  has  been  expelled  by  this  process,  the  peat, 
in  tho  form  of  a  coherent  mass,  is  removed  and  moulded  into  blocks. 
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These  are  introduced  into  large  iron  cylinders,  into  which  superheated 
steam  is  admitted  at  a  pressure  of  from  45  to  60  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  charcoal  thus  produced  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  gas-coke ;  but  this 
process,  although  tried  on  a  large  scale  and  at  great  expense  by  the 
inventor,  never  came  into  practical  use. 

The  quality  of  the  charcoal  obtained  will  necessarily  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  peat  from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  A 
fibrous  peat  affords  a  spongy  charcoal,  while  a  more  compact  variety 
yields  a  product  of  better  quality.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  charcoal 
obtained  from  peat  is  friable,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  handling  or 
moderate  pressure  without  crumbling.  This  defect  would  be  alone  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  unsuitable  for  general  metallurgical  purposes,  since, 
in  the  first  place,  it  could  not  be  transported  to  any  considerable  distance 
without  great  waste,  and,  in  the  second,  it  would  be  incapable  of  sup- 
porting the  pressure  to  which  fuel  is  subjected  in  the  blast-furnace. 
Charcoal  prepared  from  peat  which  has  been  much  reduced  in  bulk  by 
compression  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  free  from  this  defect ;  but  the  pre- 
liminary process  generally  increases  the  cost  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
clude its  profitable  application.  Notwithstanding  that  peat  was,  according 
to  Carlowitz,  charred  in  piles  as  far  back  as  1712,  and  peat-charcoal 
was  made  in  the  Harz,  as  Yogel  informs  us,  in  1735,  none  of  the 
attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  utilize  this  fuel  have  been 
practically  successful  on  a  lai^e  scale. 


Coke. 

The  combustible  residue  which  remains  after  the  volatile  constituents 
of  bituminous  coal  have  been  eliminated  by  the  action  of  heat  is  called 
coke.  In  preparing  this  material,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  one 
of  the  chief  objects  is  the  production  of  a  fuel  which  shall  be  more 
suitable,  for  certain  purposes,  than  the  coal  from  which  it  is  produced ; 
the  elimination  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  original 
fuel  is,  at  the  same  time,  accomplished. 

We  are  without  precise  information  with  regard  to  the  date  when 
coke  was  first  employed.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
when,  on  account  of  its  increasing  consumption,  wood  became  scarce  and 
expensive,  attempts  would  be  made  to  extract  from  pit-coal  a  material 
which  might  be  advantageously  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
charcoal  The  first  experiment  would  be  to  subject  coal  to  a  process 
similar  to  charcoal-burning,  and  in  this  way  a  fuel  would  be  produced 
of  which  the  practical  value  must  have  been  quickly  appreciated. 

Cqke  was  employed  in  Derbyshire  for  drying  malt  about  the  year 
1640.  In  Plot's  "History  of  Staffordshire"  (1686),  it  is  stated  that 
coal  was  charred  in  the  same  manner  as  wood ;  that  coal  so  prepared  was 
called  "  coak/'  and  was  capable  of  producing  a  heat  almost  as  strong  as 
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that  afforded  by  charcoal.  Swedenborg,  writing  in  the  year  1734,  says 
that  in  certain  districts  in  England  coke  was  employed  in  the  smelting 
of  iron,  but  that  its  use  was  not  brought  to  perfection.  M.  de  Genssane, 
in  his  *'  Traits  de  la  Fonte  des  Mines  par  le  Feu  du  Charbon  de  Terre  " 
(Paris,  1770),  describes  and  gives  drawings  of  ovens  erected  at  Sulzbach 
by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  for  the  preparation  of  coke.  This  arrangement 
consists  of  a  series  of  brick  muffles  or  retorts  set  in  a  row,  in  which  the 
coal  is  distilled  by  the  heat  obtained  from  independent  fire-places.  The 
products  of  distillation  were  also  collected,  and  are  recommended  for 
lubricating  cart-axles  and  for  burning  in  lamps. 

In  a  work  published  in  1774,  M.  Jars  gives  a  drawing  of  nine  kilns 
employed  at  Newcastle  for  destroying  the  sulphur  and  reducing  coal  to 
cinders  and  "coaks." 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  coke  was  most  frequently  prepared 
by  burning  coal  in  piles  or  heaps,  and  even  at  the  present  day  this 
method  of  coking  is  still  practised  in  certain  districts 

Good  coke  should  possess  sufficient  solidity  to  enable  it  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  a  blast-furnace  without  crushing,  and  is  of  little  value 
unless  obtained  in  large  prismatic  pieces,  not  liable  to  cramble  and  form 
dust  From  the  difference  observed  in  the  properties  and  composition  of 
coals,  it  is  evident  that  all  cannot  be  equally  fitted  for  the  manufacture 
of  coke,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  select  such  as  are  best  adapted 
for  the  purposa 

The  nature  of  the  coke  produced  from  any  particular  variety  of  coal 
is  also  considerably  influenced  by  the  method  of  its  preparation,  as  well 
as,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  ash  existing  in 
the  coal  from  which  it  is  manufactured.  Coke  which  has  been  made  in 
laige  quantities  is  usually  better  in  quality  than  that  manufactured  on 
a  more  limited  scale ;  as,  from  the  weight  of  the  mass  operated  on,  the 
product  will  be  more  compact  than  when  smaller  quantities  are  used, 
while,  from  the  high  temperature  obtained,  the  volatile  ingredients  will 
be  more  perfectly  driven  off.  When  the  ash  contained  in  the  coal  is 
fusible,  it  melts  and  forms  a  kind  of  cement  for  the  particles  of  coke, 
which  is  thereby  rendered  more  compact  and  less  liable  to  be  crushed 
by  pressure. 

From  the  circumstance  of  coal  being  continuously  raised  in  the  same 
localities,  the  manufacture  of  coke  is  usually  carried  on  by  means  of 
stationary  arrangements,  and,  from  its  being  but  slightly  inflammable 
and  requiring  a  good  draught  to  effect  combustion,  its  production  even  in 
the  open  air  becomes  an  easy  operation. 

Carbonization  in  Heaps. — The  earliest  method  of  manufacturing 
coke,  and  one  still  employed  at  the  present  day,  is  carbonization  in  heaps. 
When  this  process  is  resorted  to,  no  external  covering  of  the  mound  is 
used ;  and  the  coking,  which  is  at  first  carried  on  with  free  access  of 
air,  is  finally  checked  by  the  application  of  a  coating  of  breeze  when  coke 
has  already  been  produced.     The  coke-heap  is  always  erected  on  the 
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same  station,  which  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
breeze  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

Instead  of  making  round  heaps,  like  the  ordinary  pile  for  the  pro- 
duction of  charcoal,  a  long,  rectangular  pile  is  generally  preferred,  as  by 
this  means  a  much  larger  amount  of  coal  can  be  operated  on  at  one  time. 
The  length  of  these  heaps  is  frequently  from  150  to  200  feet ;  and,  in 
order  to  erect  them,  a  line  is  first  stretched  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  heap  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  coke-station.  Liarge 
pieces  of  coal  are  now  placed  on  either  side  of  this,  so  that  by  coming 
together  at  the  top  they  form  a  triangular  gallery,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  intended  heap.  In  making  this  central  channel,  it  is  im- 
portant the  fragments  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  nearly  upright  in  rela- 
tion to  the  layers  of  deposition,  while  the  larger  surfaces  should  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  heap.  A  second  series  of  blocks  of  coal 
is  then  placed  on  the  first,  and  these  am  again  covered  with  others  simi- 
larly arranged,  but  of  gradually  decreasing  size,  until  the  heap  has 
attained  a  width  of  6  feet  on  either  side  of  the  central  channel. 
The  whole  is  now  covered  with  a  coating  of  smaller  coal  about  2  feet  in 
thickness,  arranged  without  any  regard  to  its  foliation,  although  care  is 
taken  that  the  larger  fragments  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  mound,  the 
top  being  covered  with  coal-dust  only.  In  order  to  ignite  the  heap, 
vertical  stakes  are  placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  central  channel ; 
and  these,  being  subsequently  withdrawn,  leave  a  series  of  chimneys  into 
which  burning  coak  are  introduced.  The  fire  is  thus  communicated  to 
the  mass  in  so  many  points  at  the  same  time,  that  ignition  soon  becomes 
general  and  coking  commences  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  operation  has  to  prevent  the  action 
from  advancing  too  far,  and  as  soon  as  he  observes  that  thick  smoke  and 
flame  have  ceased  to  be  evolved  from  any  particular  part  of  the  heap, 
and  that  it  begins  to  get  covered  with  a  coating  of  ash,  he  prevents 
further  action  by  covering  the  flame  with  damp  breeze,  which,  being  closely 
packed  down,  prevents  the  entrance  of  air,  and  quickly  deadens  the  fire. 
As  the  coking  advances  this  is  repeated  until  the  wlK)le  heap  is  covered, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  to  cool ;  care  being  taken 
to  supply  it  with  a  thicker  covering  on  the  side  which  is  exposed  to  the 
wind  than  on  that  opposite  to  it.  When  the  fire  has  become  nearly 
extinguished  the  coke  is  withdrawn,  and  subsequently  cooled  by  the 
use  of  water.  This  method  of  making  coke,  although  simple,  is  far 
from  economical;  for  inasmuch  as  the  charring  is  most  active  on  the 
outer  and  upper  parts  of  the  heap,  and  gradually  proceeds  towards  the 
central  and  lower  portions,  it  follows  that  the  surface  is  coked  before 
the  central  parts  are  reached,  which  must,  however,  be  fully  charred 
before  the  air  can  be  excluded.  The  outside  of  the  pile  is  therefore 
burning  to  waste  without  the  possibility  of  prevention,  while  the  lower 
and  central  portions  are  comparatively  little  acted  upon. 

Coking  in  MouNDa — A  more  economical  method  of  making  coke 
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than  that  &bove  deccribeJ  is  repiesented  by  the  annexed  woodcut,  fig.  7. 
A  cltimney  of  abont  three  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom  is  loosely  built 
with  biicks  on  the  coke- 
hearth  or  site  of  the  in- 
tended mound,  na  The 
brick  vork  of  this  flue  has 
a  nnmber  of  holes,  b, 
made  by  leaving  out  a 
brick  here  and  there,  and 
the  upper  part,  which  is 
made  of  Bolid  work  for  u 
chert  distance  near  the  top,  is  provided  with  on  iron  cover.  Around  this 
chimney  the  coals  to  be  coked  are  placed  in  a  slightly  inclined  position  ; 
the  largest  masses  being  piled  nearest  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  pieces  gradually  reduced  towards  the  outside.  A 
monod  of  this  kind  is  generally  about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  Emd 
fire  feet  in  height ;  and  when  completed,  its  surface,  except  round  the 
bottom,  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot,  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  damp 
cokenlust  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  well  packed  for  the 
parpose  of  excluding  the  air.  A  shovelful  of  burning  coal  is  now  intro- 
daced  through  the  perpendicular  chimney,  which  soon  communicates 
with  the  mound  through  the  apertures,  b,  and  the  mass  gradually 
becomes  ignit«d,  beginning  from  the  bottom,  and  from  thence  epreoding 
in  the  direction  of  the  covering  of  breeze.  Openings  in  the  foot  of 
the  mound,  where  tiiere  is  no  covering,  admit  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  air  passing  through  and  escaping  by  the  chimney.  At  the  espiratiou 
of  four  or  five  days  the  fire  will  have  reached  the  covering,  which 
becomes  red-hot.  The  top  of  the  chimney  is  now  closed  by  an  iron 
plate,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  mound,  including  the  uncovered 
■pace  around  the  foot  of  the  pile,  is  at  the  same  time  secured  by  damp 
ti^tly  compressed  coke-dust.  After  being  allowed  t«  remain  for  two  or 
three  days  the  coke  will  have  sufficiently  cooled,  and  may  be  drawn  and 
quenched  with  water. 

In  some  localities  no  covering  is  applied  to  these  mounds,  and  when 
the  burning  cools  are  thrown  into  the  central  aperture,  combustion  is 
orried  on  by  the  air,  which  on  all  side?  enters  freely  through  the  cre- 
vices occurring  between  the  fragments  of  coal  of  which  it  is  composed. 
When  any  part  of  the  luound  becomes  coated  with  aeb,  it  is  immediately 
covered  with  damp  breeze  to  protect  it  from  further  action,  and  as  soon 
as  the  whole  surface  is  thus  protected,  the  iron  plate  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney  and  the  mound  allowed  to  cool 

By  this  method  a  less  percentage  of  coke  is  produced  than  is  obtained 
from  that  now  to  be  described,  but  it  has  still  some  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  heap. 

Couna  IN  Kbotakqular  Kilns. — This  method  of  coking  has  for  many 
jeus  been  practised  in  Upper  Silesia.    The  kiln  consists  of  a  rectangular 
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enclosure  {figs.  8, 9,  and  10),  about  60  feet  in  length  by  15  feet  in  width, 
outsiile  measure,  irhich  is  floored  with  fire-bricks  set  on  edge,  beneath 
which  is  a  layer  of  furnace-slag  broken  small,  whereby  proper  drainage 
is  secured.  The  inner  surface  of  the  walla,  which  are  5  feet  in  height, 
snd,  laterally,  8  feet  apart  in  the  clear,  is  lined  witli  fire-brick,  whilst 
the  outside  is  constructed  either  of  oniinary  brick  or  rubble-work.  In 
each  of  the  lateral  walls,  a,  is  a  series  of  openings,  e,  two  feet  apart,  and 
the  same  distance  from  the  lloo^line,  so  placed  that  those  on  the  one 
side  are  respectively  opposite  to  those  in  the  opposite  walL     From  each 
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of  the  openings,  c,  is  a  vertical  chimney,  d,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  In  order  to  charge  a  kiln  of  this  description,  one  of  the  openings, 
e,  in  the  end,  is  closed  by  brickwork,  plastered  with  clay,  while  through 
the  opposite  one  the  small  coal  or  slack  is  wheeled  in  and  spread  over 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  watered  and  stamped  into  a  layer  reaching  to  the 
lower  edges  of  the  openings,  e.  Wooden  poles,  six  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  one  end  and  four  at  the  other,  are  now  inserted  in  the  lateral 
openings  on  one  side,  in  such  a  way  that  their  smaller  ends  test  in  the 
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corresponding  apertures  in  the  opposite  wall.  Wetted  slack  is  afterwards 
thrown  upon  the  pieces  of  wood  and  carefully  stamped  down,  and  the 
kiln  is  then  filled  up  with  damped  slack,  of  which  every  layer,  of  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  thickness,  is  consolidated  by  treading.  When  the 
whole  of  the  slack  has  been  introduced,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
coke-dnst  or  clay,  and  the  opening  in  the  end  of  the  kiln,  through 
which  the  charge  has  been  brought  in,  is  built  up  with  loose  bricks  and 
plastered  with  clay.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  pieces  of  wood  are 
carefully  withdrawn  in  the  direction  of  their  larger  ends,  and  in  this  way 
a  series  of  channels  is  formed  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

Before  lighting,  all  the  chimneys  on  one  side  are  stopped  by  placing 
a  brick,  d\  on  the  top  of  each  (fig.  10),  those  on  the  other  side  being  left 
open«  On  this  side  the  draught-holes  are  stopped  by  bricks,  c\  the  holes 
on  the  opposite  side  being  open.  The  kiln  is  lighted  by  means  of  chips 
and  shavings  of  readily  inflammable  wood,  inserted  in  all  the  unclosed 
openings,  r,  and  a  current  of  air  is  established,  which  traverses  the  channel 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  Six  or  eight  hours  after  light- 
ing, the  fire  will  have  reached  the  opposite  ends  of  the  channels,  when 
the  chimneys  on  the  left,  d\  and  the  holes  on  the  right,  c',  must  be 
opened  ;  at  the  same  time  the  chimneys  on  the  right,  d^  and  the  draught- 
holes  on  the  left,  c,  must  be  closed.  According  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  the  direction  of  the 
currents  through  the  coal  may  be  changed  every  two  or  three  hours,  and 
should  the  coking  be  found  to  proceed*  irregularly,  it  may  be  expedient 
not  to  change  the  direction  of  the  currents  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln  at  the 
same  time. 

The  work  of  the  coke-burner  consists  chiefly  in  keeping  open  the 
transverse  channels  through  the  coal,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  provided 
with  a  slender  iron  rod  which  is  somewhat  bent  at  one  end.  When  a 
channel  has  once  become  stopped,  considerable  difficulty  is  often  experi- 
enced in  re-opening  it ;  and  if  several  of  the  neighbouring  channels  are 
closed  at  the  same  time,  the  progress  of  the  operation  is  locally  arrested 
and  the  results  obtained  are  unsatisfactory.  Any  cracks  which,  during 
the  operation,  may  occur  in  the  covering  on  the  top  of  the  coal  must  be 
carefully  stopped,  and  in  windy  weather  the  draught  through  the  kiln 
must  be  regulated  by  more  or  loss  completely  closing  the  various  chimneys 
and  draught-holes.  On  a  judicious  regulation  of  the  draught  will  very 
much  depend  the  quality  as  well  as  the  yield  of  coke  obtained. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  process  will  be  completed  in  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  This  is  indicated  by  the  escape  of  white  flame  from  the 
chimneys,  and  by  the  resistance  experienced  on  the  insertion  of  an  iron 
rod  through  the  covering  of  the  kiln.  The  openings  are  now  all  care- 
fully closed  and  plastered  with  clay,  and  at  the  expiration  of  from  two  to 
three  days  the  wall,  stopping  one  of  the  ends,  is  taken  down  and  the 
coke  extinguished  and  removed.     By  this  method  of  treatment  some 
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varieties  of  Silesian  coal  are  stated  to  yield  80  per  cent,  of  coke,  which  is 
more  like  charcoal  in  structure  than  that  made  in  ovens. 

In  1854  Mr.  E.  Rogers  of  Abercam  communicated  a  paper  to  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  Birmingham  on  the  manufacture 
of  charcoal  and  coke  by  this  process,  which,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
production  of  coke,  he  believed  to  be  new.  Kilns,  in  some  cases  of  not 
less  than  15  feet  in  width  from  wall  to  wall,  inside  measure,  were  erected 
at  various  establishments  in  South  Wales,  and  the  flues,  across  the  in- 
terior of  the  kilns,  were  carefully  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  coal, 
corresponding  to  the  air-holes  in  the  opposite  sides.  Mr.  Rogers  was  of 
opinion  that  kilns  14  feet  in  width,  90  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  would  be  found  more  economical  than  smaller  ones.  A  kiln 
of  these  dimensions  contains  about  150  tons  of  coal.  In  South  Wales 
the  saving  in  working  expenses  was  stated  to  amount  to  50  per  cent, 
and  the  yield  of  coke  to  be  75  per  cent  of  the  coal  employed.  The  coke 
was  also  stated  to  possess  a  greater  density  and  to  be  of  more  uniform 
quality  than  that  usually  produced  in  the  district  Opinions  on  this 
subject  did  not,  however,  agree ;  and  in  some  establishments  at  which 
kilns  of  this  description  were  erected,  they  were,  after  continuous  trials, 
abandoned. 

Coking  in  Ovens. — The  foregoing  methods  of  coke-making  are  now 
generally  superseded  by  oven-coking,  particularly  in  localities  where,  the 
price  of  coal  being  comparatively  high,  it  becomes  of  importance  that  as 
small  a  proportion  as  possible  should  be  lost  during  the  operation.  The 
ovens  used  for  the  production  of  coke  are  for  the  most  part  heated  by 
the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  fuel  with  which  they  are  charged ; 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  a  distinct  quantity,  specially  consumed  in  a 
separate  fireplace,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  temperature  to  the 
requisite  degree. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  coal  is  coked  in  order  to  obtain  the  gaseous 
products  of  distillation,  and  the  coke  is  regarded  as  a  secondary  pro- 
duct of  the  manufacture,  the  operation  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels 
heated  by  distinct  fires.  But,  in  this  case,  the  coke  produced  is  usually 
spongy  and  unfit  for  many  metallurgical  purposes. 

The  ovens  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  vary  so  much  in 
form  and  dimensions  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  brief 
description  of  all  those  in  general  use ;  but  the  principles  involved  being 
the  same  in  nearly  all  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  some  of  those  most  frequently  employed. 
Fig.  1 1  represents  a  range  of  coke-ovens  of  the  round  or  "  beehive  "  form. 
The  cavity  of  this  oven  is  about  9  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  internally  lined  with  fire-bricks  well  jointed  in  refractory  clay. 
The  form  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  compressed  beehive,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  dome  is  a  circular  aperture  or  chimney  which  may  be  closed 
by  an  iron  plate.  A  slightly  arched  doorway  of  about  2^  feet  square 
is  also  left  at  b  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  oven  and  withdrawing  the 
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coke.  This  opening  is  Blrenglhened  by  a  heavy  cast-iron  fnmisg,  c, 
built  into  the  brickwork  and  aecnred  in  its  place  by  iron  binders.  Where 
large  quantities  of  coke  are  manufactured,  tbe  OTens  are  placed  back  to 
back  in  double  rows,  with  a  series  of  doors  on  either  side  of  the  long 
mass  of  masonry.  The  charge  of  each  is  about  three  tons  of  coal,  which 
is  intioduced  either  through  the  door,  b,  or  throngh  a  charging-hole  in 
the  top ;  and  as  this  ia  done  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
fonnei  cliorge,  and  while  the  oven  is  still  hot,  the  coal  soon  begins  to 
gire  off  inflammable  gases,  which  escape  throngh  an  aperture  in  the  dome. 
When  the  charging  ia  finished,  the  doorway,  6,  is  closed  by  fire-bricks 
looady  piled  up,  but  the  air  has  still  free  access  into  the  oven,  through 
openings  left  in  the  stopping,  which,  supplying  the  necessary  oxygen  to 
tlie  gases  evolved,  they  ignite,  and  the  temperature  of  the  oven  and  its 
contents  is  rapidly  raised.     At  the  expiration  of  about  three  hours,  the 


lower  holes  in  the  loose  brick  wall  of  the  doorway  are  closed,  to  prevent 
the  access  of  too  much  air,  which  still  finds  its  way  through  those  above 
and  escapes  by  the  chimney.  In  some  instances,  instead  of  closing  the 
doorway  with  loose  bricks,  an  iron  door,  lined  with  tiles  and  provided 
with  draught- holes,  is  employed.  These  are  successively  stopped  by  lumps 
of  clay,  and  when  it  is  required  to  exclude  tbe  air  entirely,  it  may  be 
done  by  applying  a  sheet  of  iron  against  the  bricks  and  luting  the  edges 
with  clay. 

In  twenty-four  hours  after  charging,  the  upper  holes  are  also  closed 
with  clay,  and  the  oven  is  allowed  to  remain  twelve  hours  with  the 
chimney  open,  during  which  time  the  remainder  of  the  gaseous  matter 
is  expelled  by  the  heat  and  passes  off  in  flame  through  the  opening  in 
the  dome.  When  tbe  flame  emitted  from  this  opening  ceases,  wliich 
UGually  occurs  at  the  expiration  of  another  twelve  hours,  it  is  covered 
with  on  iron  plate  made  tight  by  a  layer  of  sand,  and  the  whole  allowed 
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to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  heat  of  the 
oven  and  its  contents. 

At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  charging,  the 
oven  will  have  sufficiently  cooled  to  admit  of  drawing,  and  the  door 
may  he  opened  without  causing  much  loss  hy  the  burning  of  the  coke.  A 
large  iron  shovel,  dy  suspended  by  a  piece  of  chain  to  the  crane,  e,  is 
now  thrust  between  the  coke  and  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  and  as  the 
weight  on  the  blade  will  be  supported  by  the  crane,  which  turns  on  its 
axis,  a  large  mass  can  be  taken  out  with  comparatively  little  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  workman.  The  swinging  of  the  small  iron  crane  enables 
the  burner  to  place  the  heated  coke  on  any  part  of  the  paved  floor  within 
the  circle  described  by  its  extreme  end  from  its  point  of  suspension,  and 
as  soon,  therefore,  as  it  is  withdrawn  it  is  strewed  thinly  on  the  ground 
and  rapidly  cooled  with  water.  When  it  has  been  thus  extinguished, 
and  has  become  nearly  cold,  it  is  taken  up  on  a  grated  shovel,  g,  and 
transported  in  wheelbarrows  either  to  the  place  where  it  is  stacked  or  to 
the  furnace  in  which  it  is  consumed.  The  grated  shovel  is  used  to 
separate  the  breeze  from  the  large  coke,  as  the  former  falls  through  the 
intervals  between  the  bars,  so  that  the  latter  only  can  be  taken  up  and 
placed  in  the  barrows.  Iron  is  used  for  the  barrows,  both  on  account  of 
its  being  incombustible  and  also  because  wooden  ones  would  sooner  be- 
come destroyed  by  constant  friction  against  the  hard  and  rough  edges  of 
the  coke.     Fig.  12  represents  a  ground-plan  of  an  oven  of  this  kind. 

Various  contrivances  have  at  different  times  been 
employed  to  facilitate  the  cooling  of  the  ovens  after 
the  last  stage  of  coking,  but  few  of  these  have  come 
into  general  use,  as  the  increased  expense  incurred  is 
in  most  instances  more  than  equivalent  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  their  use.  One  of  the  methods 
of  hastening  this  cooling  of  the  coke  is  the  construe- 
Fig.  12.  tion  of  ovens  with  air-flues,  not  only  under  the  refrac- 

tory lining  of  the  bottom,  but  also  round  the  sides.  During  the  flrst 
stages  of  the  process,  all  connection  between  these  and  the  external  air  is 
cut  off  by.  dampers,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  required  to  cool  down  the  oven 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing,  the  air  is  admitted  by  side  openings,  and 
escapes  through  a  set  of  holes  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brickwork. 
This  causes  a  draught,  and  the  constant  influx  of  fresh  cold  air,  which, 
by  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  walls,  shortens  the  usual  period 
allowed  for  cooling.  Where  many  ovens  are  employed,  and  in  localities 
where  it  is  desirable  that  the  smoke  produced  shall  be  carried  as  rapidly 
as  possible  from  the  neighbourhood,  a  flue  is  constructed  along  the  whole 
range,  and  by  this  the  smoke  and  fumes  issuing  from  the  openings  in  the 
crown  of  the  ovens  are  carried  off  to  a  suitable  chimney.  In  this  case 
the  flue-holes  are  usually  shut  by  sliding  dampers  worked  either  by  a 
lever  or  by  a  pulley  and  counterpoise. 

Some  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  cooling  the  coke  in  their 
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ovens  before  it  is  drawn,  which  is  done  by  watering  it,  as  soon  as  the 
operation  is  completed,  by  a  jet,  under  considerable  pressure,  supplied 
by  a  hose.  This  is  said  not  only  to  effect  a  saving  by  preventing  loss 
by  combustion  during  the  time  the  charge  is  being  withdrawn,  but  also, 
by  the  decomposition  of  water,  to  carry  off  sulphur  in  the  form  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Care  is  of  course  taken  that  the  oven  be  not 
so  far  cooled  as  to  be  unable  to  inflame  the  succeeding  charge ;  and,  as 
the  whole  of  the  water  is  converted  into  vapour  before  reaching  the 
walls,  they  are  not,  it  is  stated,  injured.  Coke  thus  cooled  in  the 
oven  is  said  to  be  brighter  and  more  sonorous  than  that  manufactured  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

The  old  beehive  coke-oven,  consisting  essentially  of  a  cylindrical  cham- 
ber reaching  the  ground  level,  covered  by  a  dome-shaped  roof,  although 
frequently  made  use  of,  is  not  so  extensively  employed  as  formerly. 
A  still  less  expensive  form  of  oven  was  formerly  much  used  among  the 
coUieries  of  the  North  of  England.  This  arrangement  has  the  advantage 
of  retaining  the  heat,  and  of  requiring  but  little  brickwork  for  its  con- 
struction. Each  oven  is  a  rectangular  chamber  ten  feet  deep,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  The  top  is  arched,  and  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  side  walls,  including  the  internal  lining,  is  two  feet.  In 
the  centre  of  the  arch  an  aperture  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
lined  with  a  cast-iron  ring,  is  left,  whilst  another  is  made  on  the  level 
of  the  floor.  This  opening  is  sometimes  provided  with  an  iron  casing 
with  a  groove,  in  which  slides  the  door.  The  door,  which  consists  of 
an  iron  framing  tilled  with  brickwork,  is  suspended  by  a  chain,  and  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  lever.  In  the  brickwork  of  the  door  several 
openings  are  left,  which  are,  however,  sometimes  dispensed  with,  and  in 
that  case  the  bi-icks  are  loosely  placed  in  the  frame,  and  admit  sufficient 
air  through  the  crevices  between  them  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases 
from  the  coaL 

The  charge,  which  reaches  the  base  of  the  arch,  requires  to  remain 
from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  in  the  oven  before  it  is  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  drawn,  which  is  done  by  an  iron  hook  used  specially  for  that 
purpose.  In  all  other  respects  these  ovens  are  managed  like  those  last 
described ;  fresh  coal  being  thrown  in  as  soon  as  the  coke  is  withdrawn, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  air  admitted  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
operation. 

Coke  produced  in  ovens  is  usually  denser  than  that  obtained  in 
heaps  or  mounds ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  to  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  sulphur  than  does  coke  prepared  in  the  open  air.  On  cooling, 
good  coke  splits  into  prismatic  masses,  in  some  degree  resembling  basaltic 
columns.  Its  colour  is  steel-grey,  almost  approaching  in  some  instances 
to  silvery  whiteness ;  but  the  surfaces  of  many  varieties  are  covered  with 
an  iridescence  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of  sulphur. 

Improved  Coke-Ovens. — Numerous  patents  have  at  various  times 
been  taken  out  which  have  had  for  their  object  the  \itilization  of  the 
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heat  afforded  by  the  ignited  gases  which  are  generally  allcnrod  to  pass 
directly  into  the  chimney  or  into  the  open  air. 

Brechon  and  Dixon's  Ovens. — The  invention  of  Messrs.  Breckon  and 
Dixon  couBiBts  in  constructing  coke-ovens  with  flues  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  gases,  when  in  a  state  of  combustion,  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  ovens.^  These  fluea  commnnicate  with  the  interior,  and  the  gases 
are  taken  through  them  before  passing  into  the  chimney.  The  following 
deecription  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  woodcuts,  enable  this  arrangement 
to  be  readily  undetetood.*  Fig.  13  represents,  in  elevation,  a  row  of  bee- 
hive coke-ovene  provided  with  a  chimney,  k,  through  which  the  gaseous 
products  make  their  escape. 

Fig.  14  is  a  plan  of  four  coke-ovens,  shown  partly  in  section.  Fig. 
15  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  two  ovens,  showing  flues  leading  to  the 
chimney.     Fig.   16   is  a  front  elevation,  partially  in  section.     These 
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ovens  are  shown  with  regulating  valves  and  iron  distributors,  for  which 
a  patent  was  granted  March  29th,  1858,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
essential  tq  the  efficient  working  of  the  apparatus,  a  ia  the  door  of  the 
coke-oven  ;  b,  the  opening  at  the  top ;  c,  the  flues  which  convey  atmos- 
pheric air,  admitted  by  the  regulating  valves,  d,  to  the  distributors  e;  / 
(fig.  16)  is  the  hydrant. 

The  improvement  claimed  consists  in  the  application  of  flues,  g, 
constructed  under  the  floor,  k,  of  the  ovens.  These  floors  are  made 
of  fire-tiles,  or  other  suitable  material,  resting  on  the  division  walls 
of  the  flues,  g,  which  are  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  oven  by  the 
upright  flues,  t,  and  the  circular  openings,  j,  and  with  the  chimney,  k, 
through  the  flues,  /  and  m.     Each  orifice,  j,  is  in  communication  with 

<  8p«ciB<Mitioii  filed  June  D,  1660. 

=  Drawing  from  '  InuuctioDi  of  North  of  EnglHQil  Inititatc  of  Uining  EnginMrf,' 
1860-01. 


ODe  of  the  outer  flues,  g,  and  passes  from  one  to  anotliei  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows.     When  these  gases  arrive  at  the  two  central  flues,  they 
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ascend  the  passages,  /  and  enter  tlie  honzontnL  flue  m  through  which 
they  escape  to  the  chimney      A  damper,  n,  placed  m  each  of  the  flues. 
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I,  admits  of  one  or  more  of  the  ovens  being  shut  off  during  repairs,  or 
otherwise,  without  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  othera  The  coal, 
with  which  the  oven  is  charged,  may  either  be  dropped  through  the 
opening,  6,  or  thrown  in  through  the  door,  a. 

When  the  charge  becomes  ignited,  the  gaseous  products  of  combus- 
tion, escaping  through  the  openings,  j\  descend  the  flues,  t,  into  those 
under  the  floor,  g,  where  they  circulate,  and  finally  pass  off  to  the 
chimney  through  the  flues,  I  and  m.  In  this  way  the  floor  of  the  oven 
is  heated  by  the  ignited  gases,  which,  according  to  the  patentees,  enables 
a  given  quantity  of  coal  to  be  converted  into  good  coke  in  less  time 
than  is  required  in  an  ordinary  oven.  They  also  state  that  the  coke  pro- 
duced is  denser  and  of  better  quality,  and  that  the  yield  is  increased 
to  the  extent  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  A  very  similar  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Joseph  Dunning  in  May  1853. 

It  was  found  at  one  of  the  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dar- 
lington, after  a  trial  extending  over  several  years,  that  coal  yielding  58 


Fig.  18.— Breckon  and  Dixon's  Coke-Ovens ;  front  elevation,  portly  in  action. 

per  cent,  of  coke  in  ordinary  ovens  afforded  69  per  cent,  in  those  con- 
structed with  flues  beneath  the  floor,  and  that  a  charge  of  six  tons, 
which  requires  seventy-two  hours  for  conversion  into  good  coke  in  the 
former,  is  in  the  latter  well  coked  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Anchor  Oven, — This  rectangular  arched  oven  admits  of  the  entire 
charge  of  coke  being  drawn  at  once  previous  to  cooling,  thus  saving  a 
considerable  part  of  the  labour  required  for  discharging  the  ordinary 
coke-oven,  and  also  any  wear  and  tear  to  the  lining  resulting  from  cool- 
ing the  ovens  by  the  introduction  of  water. 

In  these  ovens  (fig.  17)  the  mouth  is  of  the  entire  width  of  the 
chamber.  A,  and  the  anchor^  d^  e,  /,  of  wrought-iron,  is  placed  in  the 
oven  before  it  is  charged  with  coal,  and  is  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, embedded  in  coke.  When  the  oven  is  to  be  drawn,  a  chain  is 
attached  to  the  anchor  from  a  winch  fixed  in  some  convenient  position, 
which,  when  set  in  motion,  draws  out  the  whole  charge  in  one  mass 
upon  a  paved  flooring,  where  it  is  cooled  by  the  application  of  water. 
In  some  cases,  instead  of  employing  WAter,  xi  sheet-iron  cover  is  put  over 
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the  coke,  which,  Around  the  lower  edge,  is  kept  almost  air-tight  by  the 
application  of  damp  breeze.  In  this  way  the  atmosphere  is  so  nearly 
excluded  that  the  coke  may  be  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  without  ex- 
periencing any  material  loss  of  weight  through  waste  by  burning.  The 
great  size  of  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  required  when  this  method  of 
drawing  coke  is  resorted  to,  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  process,  but  this,  in  practice,  is  found  to  be  productive  of  but 
little  inoonyenienca.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  anchor  itself  is  also  an 
apparent  objection,  but  experience  shows  that  the  waste  of  iron  is  in 
reality  not  great. 

The  time  required  for  coking  in  ordinary  ovens  is  usually  from  forty- 


Fig.  17.  —Anchor  Ovens ;  ground  plan. 

eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  but  when  an  exceedingly  hard  coke  is  required, 
the  operation  is  sometimes  continued  during  ninety  hours.  The  total 
cost  of  manufacture,  exclusive  of  taxes,  agency,  and  redemption  of 
capita],  varies  from  about  Is,  id,  to  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

CoLLBcmoN  OF  Tab,  &o.,  FROM  CoKE-OvENS. — lu  this  country  large 
quantities  of  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquors  are  annually  furnished  by  the 
distillation  of  coal,  from  which  gas  for  illumination  is  obtained,  but  the 
demand  for  such  products  has  of  late  years  become  so  large  that  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  importance  that  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  of  these 
substances  produced  in  coke-ovens  should  escape  condensation. 

Pauweis  and  Duboehet^s  Oven, — In  1850  a  patent  was  granted  to 
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Messrs.  Pauwels  and  Dubochet  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  ga&i 
This  invention  is  described  as  having  for  its  object,  first,  the  extraction 
from  pit-coal  of  a  gas  fit  for  illumination,  and  the  production  at  the  same 
time  of  a  coke  possessing  all  the  properties  requisite  for  smelting  ores 
and  generating  steam  in  locomotives.  Second,  the  regulation,  according 
to  circumstances,  of  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  passages,  so  as  to  render 
the  loss  of  gas  as  small  as  possible.  These  various  results  are  obtained 
by  means  of  distinct  apparatus ;  first,  an  oven  or  retort,  with  its  extractor, 
and  second,  a  moderator.  The  oven  or  retort  is  constructed  of  bricks, 
cast-  and  wrought-iron  ;  it  is  furnished  with  fire-places  for  producing  the 
necessary  heat  by  the  combustion  of  coal,  coke,  or  other  fuel,  and  has 
various  flues  for  the  circulation  of  heat,  with  a  peculiarly  constructed 
heat-magazine ;  and,  lastly,  is  furnished  with  divers  apparatus,  some  used 
as  channels  for  the  gaseous  products,  and  others  serving,  either  per- 
manently or  at  intervals,  to  isolate  the  distilling  apparatus,  properly  so 
called. 

The  object  of  the  extractor  is  to  protect  the  apparatus  from  pressure ; 
it  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  is  composed  of  three  vats 
full  of  water,  in  which  as  many  bells  or  movable  chambers  are  caused  to 
work  up  and  down  by  any  convenient  motive  power  made  to  act  upon 
suitable  shafts  and  cranks.  The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of 
two  large  cylinders,  provided  with  plungers,  united  together  and  acting 
as  valves,  which  constitute,  with  the  first  part  of  the  mechanism,  an 
aspirating  and  forcing  apparatus,  the  action  of  which  is  regulated  by 
the  third  portion  of  the  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  large  vat  in  which 
works  a  bell  or  movable  chamber,  something  like  a  gas-holder.  The 
office  of  this  is  to  regulate  and  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  pressure. 

In  order  to  set  an  oven  in  operation,  it  must  first  be  raised  to  a  high 
temperature  by  the  application  of  heat,  both  to  the  interior  and  exterior. 
This  being  done,  the  fires  are  to  be  kept  up,  and  as  soon  as  the  coal  has 
been  introduced  into  the  oven  the  doors  must  be  closed,  leaving  open, 
however,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  orifice  of  the  extraction  chimney,  to  allow 
aqueous  vapours  to  escape ;  after  which  the  orifice  is  closed  by  means  of 
the  cover,  and  a  hydraulic  valve  is  opened  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the 
gas  to  pass  through  the  pipes,  which,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  oven, 
are  protected  from  pressure  by  the  communication  then  established 
between  them  and  the  extractor.  The  gas  is  thus  aspirated  or  drawn 
by  the  extractor  and  forced  into  the  various  apparatus  of  which  gas* 
works  are  composed.  The  moderator  must  be  so  regulated  that  its 
action  shall  prevent  any  variation  of  pressure  on  the  apparatus  and  its 
appendages.     Coke-ovens  on  this  principle   have   been   employed  at 

^  The  lyitem  of  Pauweli  and  Duboehei,  m  well  aa  that  patented  hy  Pernolet,  Are 
described  very  nearly  in  the  word*  of  their  respective  apeoificationa.  The  author  muat, 
therefore  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  statementa  made ;  they  poaaeas,  however,  eon- 
sideiable  interest  aa  showing  the  direction  given  to  the  earlier  attempts  to  render  avail- 
able the  varioui  condenaable  prodacts  evolved  in  ooke-making. 
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establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Etienne,  and  at  some  other 
places  in  France.  The  results  obtained  are  said  to  have  been  satisfactory, 
but  the  coke  produced  in  such  appliances  is  darker  in  colour  and  less 
dense  than  that  manufactured  in  ordinary  ovens  at  a  higher  tempera* 
tare. 

PemclefB  Coke-Oven, — A  patent  was  granted  in  1862  to  Richard 
Archibald  Brooman  (being  a  communication  from  Charles  Claude  Philibert 
Nicolas  Pemolet)  for  "  Improvements  in  Coking  Ovens,  in  collecting  and 
utilizing  the  Products  from  the  Distillation  or  Carbonization  of  Coal  and 
other  matters  producing  Coke,  and  in  apparatus  employed  therein/' 
The  invention  is  described  as  consisting  in  the  construction,  arrangement, 
and  working  of  coke-ovens  in  such  a  manner  that  the  following  products 
are  obtained  during  the  manufacture  of  coke  : — First,  coke  suitable  for 
metallurgical,  railway,  and  other  purposes,  in  greater  proportion  than 
when  manufactured  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  second,  gas  suitable  for 
burning  and  heating ;  third,  tar  and  different  oils  obtainable  therefrom ; 
and.  fourth,  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  apparatus  employed  is  said  to  be  applicable  not  only  to  ordinary 
coal,  but  also  to  anthracite,  coke-dust,  peat,  wood,  and  other  combustible 
materials,  of  vegetable  or  mineral  origin,  whether  treated  separately  or 
mixed  with  rich  coals,  resins,  or  tars.  "  Nine  chief  features  are  com- 
prised in  this  invention/  They  consist — First,  in  particular  arrangements 
of  coking  ovens  capable  of  manufacturing  coke  from  all  kinds  of  coal. 
Second,  in  the  application  to  these  ovens  of  a  continuous  exhaust  or 
draught  for  drawing  off  and  collecting  all  volatile  products  resulting  from 
the  distillation  of  combustible  matters.  Third,  in  a  method  of  condensing 
such  of  those  products  as  are  capable  of  being  liquefied,  and  in  the  pre- 
servation of  each  of  such  products  so  as  to  utilize  them.  Fourth,  in  the 
application  of  the  gas  produced  in  the  ovens,  whether  to  heating  the 
furnaces  of  the  coking  ovens  themselves  or  other  furnaces,  or  to  the 
redaction  of  oxidized  ores,  or  to  any  other  purposes  for  which  carburetted 
hydrogen  can  be  employed,  especially  for  lighting  purposes.  Fifth,  in 
pulverizing  certain  coals  which  would  otherwise  produce  coke  of  a  bad 
appearance  and  ill  adapted  for  metallurgical  and  railway  purposes,  whereas, 
after  pulverization  of  the  coal,  coke  suitable  for  locomotives  and  other 
uses  may  be  produced,  and  that  without  washing  being  necessary. 
Sixth,  in  mixing  rich  coal-tar  or  resin  with  poor  coal,  anthracite,  coke- 
dust,  peat,  and  other  combustible  materials  which  do  not  by  themselves 
produce  good  coke.  Seventh,  in  the  employment  of  steam  thrown  on  the 
coke  when  at  its  highest  temperature  for  desulphurizing  it.  Eighth,  in 
the  employment  of  apparatus  for  loading  the  ovens  with  coal  and  for 
removing  the  coke,  whereby  these  operations  are  effected  more  speedily 
and  economically  than  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Ninth,  in  producing  in 
the  same  ovens  as  those  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  common  tar, 
such  as  that  obtained  from  gas-works,  or  other  tars  richer  in  oils ;  and 
in  utilizing  them  in  various  ways. 
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OvauB  constructed  according  to  this  invention  are  eqaally  suited  for 
ntw  OT  for  washed  coal.  The  disliltation  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale, 
say  from  six  to  seven  tons  in  an  oven,  and  all  the  producta  accessory 
to  the  distillation,  such  as  tars,  ammoniacal  watora,  and  gases  for  burning 
and  heating,  as  well  as  the  coke,  being  collected  separately,  may  be 
utilized.  If  these  ovens  are  erected  near  towns,  the  gas  can  be  used  for 
lighting,  or  it  may  be  employed  in  iron-works,  where  a  quick  and  regular 
fiie  is  required.  If  the  gas  be  not  required  for  lighting  or  heating,  it  is 
burned  in  the  cokiug-oven  furnaces,  in  which  cose  no  other  fuel  will 
ordinarily  be  required.  When  the  ovens  are  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  coke  only,  a  gas-holder,  which  in  other  coses  is  required  to  contain 
the  gas,  is  dispensed  with,  as  well  as  the  exhauster ;  and  the  exhaust 
will  depend  on  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  being  increased  by  the 
vacuum  produced  by  the  partial  condensation  of  the  volatilized  prodncts. 

The  coke-oven  shown,  figs.  18, 19,  and  30,  is  about  thirty-two  feet  in 
length.  Fig.  18  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  19  a  horizontal  section  of 
two  ovens  at  different  heights.  Fig  20  is  a  transverse  vertical  section 
through  two  ovens ;  of  one  through  the  fire-place  and  of  the  other  across 
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the  flues  at  the  far  end.  C,  fig.  18,  is  a  truck  running  on  the  rails,  B,  and 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  its  load  of  coal  may  be  discharged 
at  will  into  either  of  the  openings,  D,  in  the  arch  of  the  oven.  An 
ordinary  oven  requires  six  truck-loads  to  fill  it ;  r,  are  hoppers  placed 
over  the  apertures,  D,  to  guide  the  load  into  the  interior  of  the  oven, 
A.  The  cool  being  thus  introduced  on  to  the  bed,  «,  of  the  oven,  is 
spread  evenly  thereon  by  tools  introduced  at  the  ends.  The  two 
doors,  d,  are  then  lowered  by  means  of  the  windlasses,  G,  running  on 
the  rails,  g  ;  tlie  hooks,  W,  which  connect  the  doors,  d,  with  the  wind- 
lasses, are  disconnected,  all  the  openings  closed,  and  the  joints  stopped 
with  clay,  so  that  no  air  may  enter  the  oven. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  the  removal  of  the  coke  and  ctiarging  the 
oven  with  coal,  the  fire  on /has  not  been  extinguished,  and  as  soon  as 
the  mass  of  coal  introduced  into  tlie  oven  is  sufficiently  heated,  distil- 
lation begins.  Gases,  steam,  and  tor  are  disengaged  and  issue  by  the 
orifice  E;  they  then   traverse  the  pipe  F,  and  entor  the  condenser. 
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^heie  the  gaseous  products  traverse  compartments  formed  of  tliin 
metallic  plates  close  to  one  another,  by  coming  in  contact  with  which 
they  are  gradually  cooled.  The  cooling  is  accelerated  by  a  continuous 
flow  of  water  falling  from  a  reservoir  into  chambers,  whence  the  water 
spreads  on  each  side  so  as  to  run  down  externally  from  top  to  bottom 
over  the  sides  of  the  condenser.  A  wooden  casing  surrounds  the  con- 
denser, and  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time 
affonis  a  passage  for  a  current  of  air,  which  serves  to  cool  the  water. 
Following  the  condenser,  where  the  tar  and  greater  portion  of  the  ammo* 
niacal  waters  are  deposited,  the  gases  and  the  ammoniacal  vapours  enter 
into  the  first  washer,  which  they  traverse,  from  the  bottom  upwards,  throagk 
fine  showers  of  ammoniacal  water  supplied  continually  by  a  pump  from 
a  suitable  reservoir.  The  ammoniacal  waters  may  be  thus  enriched  to 
any  desired  degree  for  subsequent  treatment.  The  current  of  gas  thus 
purified  passes  to  a  second  washer,  similar  to  the  first,  but  supplied  with 
water  only,  to  complete  the  absorption  of  ammonia.  After  the  tar,  oils, 
and  ammoniacal  waters  have  been  removed  from  the  gas,  the  latter  is  carried 
onwards  through  pipes,  M,  to  the  burners  by  which  it  is  consumed. 
The  combustible  gases  which  reach  the  fire-place  of  the  coke-oven,/, 
become  mixed  with  air,  which  enters  through  small  holes  formed  around 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  nozzle,  u.  The  mixture  of  gas  with  air  pro- 
daces  a  flame  which,  circulating  through  the  flues,  a,  conveys  heat  to  the 
OTens.  Thence 'the  products  of  combustion  pass  to  the  flue,  T,  and  after- 
wards to  the  chimney,  O.  The  ovens  are  divided  into  sets  of  ten,  each 
group  having  a  separate  chimney ;  v,  are  sight-holes,  fitted  to  the  flues, 
0,  for  examining  whether  the  heat  is  equally  spread  between  the  different 
ovens  of  a  group  and  in  the  various  flues  of  the  same  oven.  By  means 
of  a  tap,  z,  the  quantity  of  gas  admitted  to  the  fire-place  of  each  oven  is 
regulated.  The  quantity  of  air  admitted  around  and  through  the  nozzle, 
«,  is  regulated  by  valves  or  otherwise,  and  the  distribution  of  flame  is 
regulated  in  the  flues,  a,  by  means  of  fire-brick  dampers,  k.  After  a 
certain  time,  which  varies  from  two  to  three  days,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  coal  used,  the  whole  of  the  charge  is  transformed  into  coke, 
and  is  ready  for  discharging. 

For  this  purpose,  a  steam  discharger  is  conveyed  to  the  front  of  the 
oven  on  the  rails,  h  ;  communication  between  the  inside  of  the  oven,  A, 
and  the  general  passage  for  the  gas  and  vapours  is  intercepted  by  closing 
the  damper,  r ;  connection  between  the  boiler,  J,  and  the  door  of  the 
oven  is  established  by  the  pipe,  j^  and,  by  opening  a  tap,  steam  is  driven 
into  the  interior  of  the  oven  as  long  as  may  be  considered  desirable. 
The  doors,  d^  are  then  raised,  and  after  adjusting  the  discharger  in  front 
of  the  oven,  it  is  set  in  motion,  and  pushes  the  coke  before  it  out  of  the 
oven  on  to  the  inclined  floor,  I,  between  dwarf  walls,  f,  where  it  is 
covered  with  damp  coke-dust  to  smother  it.  The  discharging  occupies 
fnnn  foor  to  five  minutes.  The  discharger  is  then  withdrawn,  the  ori- 
fices, D,  are  opened,  and  the  oven  is  again  charged,  as  before,  with  from 
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six  to  seven  tons  of  coal,  'which  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to 
accomplish ;  the  doors,  d,  are  lowered,  any  pitch  which  may  have  been 
deposited  is  removed,  the  charging  orifices  are  closed,  the  damper,  r, 
opened,  and  the  operation  commences  afresh. 

When  the  coke  on  the  inclined  floor,  I,  is  sufficiently  cold,  it  is 
placed  in  trucks  which  convey  it  away  on  the  rails,  t  Care  must  bo 
taken  that  the  following  precautions  are  attended  to  during  the  process. 
First,  that  all  the  joints  are  kept  tight  with  clay,  so  that  no  air  may 
enter  during  the  operation.  Second,  that  an  uniform  heat  is  maintained 
throughout  the  ovens.  Third,  that  the  condensers  and  washers  are  regu- 
larly supplied  with  water.  The  form  and  shape  of  the  ovens  may  be 
considerably  varied  without  departing  from  the  invention.  M.  Pemolet 
states  that  impure  coals  may  be  pulverized  in  any  convenient  way,  or 
mixed  with  rich  coal,  or  even  with  tar,  or  pure  coal  before  carbonization ; 
the  pulverizing  process  being  very  efficacious  in  order  to  give  solidity  and 
good  appearance  to  the  coke,  and  in  order  that  coke  made  from  very  poor 
coal  may,  without  washing,  be  suitable  for  use  in  locomotives  and  furnaces 
generally  without  leaving  clinkers  on  the  grate.  Because,  when  the  foreign 
matters  are  pulverized,  the  current  of  air  carries  them  away,  so  that  in  this 
particular  cose  the  pulverization  replaces  washing,  without  waste.  Where 
the  mixture  of  coal  to  be  formed  into  coke  is  composed  of  materials  which 
do  not  carbonize  well  alone,  and  would  produce  only  incoherent  products^ 
ovens  constructed  according  to  this  invention  answer  better  than  ordi- 
nary ones,  because  the  bituminous  parts  not  being  liable  to  be  bumt^  a 
less  quantity  is  required  to  produce  the  agglomeration  of  poor  coal,  an- 
thracite, coke-dust^  and  other  combustible  materials  incapable,  alone,  of 
being  transformed  into  solid  coke. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Pernolet  is  very  similar  to  that  patented 
by  Fauwels  and  Dubochet  twelve  years  previously,  excepting  that  the 
latter  exhaust  the  gases  from  the  ovens  by  means  of  a  machine,  whilst 
Pemolet  sometimes  effects  the  same  object  by  drawing  off  the  products 
of  combustion  through  a  high  chimney. 

TJie  Cwv^  Coke 'Oven, — In  the  earlier  attempts  to  utilize  the 
liquid  bye-products  resulting  from  the  coking  of  coal,  various  difficulties 
were  experienced,  and  for  many  years  they  were  attended  with  very 
limited  success.  The  waste  products  were  from  the  first  easily  collected, 
but  the  coke  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  there  was  some  trouble  in 
maintaining  the  necessary  flues.  To  M.  Carves  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  construct  and  work  a  coke-oven  capable  of  yielding 
coke  suitable  for  metallurgical  purposes,  coal-gas,  ammoniacal  liquors, 
and  valuable  coal-tar.  The  oven  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a  hori- 
zontal chamber  of  brickwork  about  32  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  width, 
and  4  feet  6  inches  in  height  A  number  of  these  are  built  side  by  side, 
with  a  partition  wall  between  them  sufficiently  thick  to  enclose  three 
horizontal  flues  communicating  with  one  another.  Two  flues  are  also 
formed  under  the  floor  of  each  oven,  and  in  those  originally  constructed 
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a  small  fire-plaoe,  consisting  of  a  grate  and  ash-pit  ^rith  a  suitable  door, 
was  placed  at  one  end.  Oyer  each  fire-door  is  a  nozzle,  through  ivhich 
the  gas  generated  during  the  process  of  coking,  after  having  been  de* 
prived  of  its  liquid  products  by  condensation,  is  admitted  and  burnt  over 
the  ignited  fuel  lying  upon  the  grata  ^he  grates  are  charged  twice  only 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  their  purpose  being  simply  that  of  keeping 
the  gas  ignited ;  but  in  the  newer  form  of  the  Carv^  oven  the  fire-places 
are  omitted,  and  the  only  fuel  employed  is  gas.  In  the  Simon-Catv^s 
Oven,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  improvement,  hot  air  is  introduced  into 
the  flues  together  with  the  gas,  and  as  this  air  is  heated  by  the  waste 
heat  from  the  flues  which  conduct  the  products  of  combustion  to  the 
chimney,  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  is  imparted  to  the  ovens 
without  any  additional  cost  for  fuel.  From  the  burner,  where  the  gas  is 
consumed  by  the  aid  of  heated  air,  the  products  of  combustion  pass  for- 
ward through  one  of  the  horizontal  flues  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  oven 
to  its  far  end,  and  thence  turn  back  through  another,  from  which  they 
ascend  by  a  vertical  passage  into  the  uppermost  of  the  horizontal 
flues  in  the  partition  wall,  and  descending  in  a  zigzag  course  through 
those  below  it,  finally  pass  into  a  flue  outside  the  ovens,  and  thence 
to  the  chimney.  When  in  operation,  these  ovens  are  hermetically  sealed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  volatile  products, 
which  are  drawn  off  by  an  exhauster. 

The  coal,  as  in  Pemolet's  oven,  is  introduced  through  openings  in 
the  roof,  over  which  iron  trucks  travel  upon  rails.  These  feed-holes  are 
provided  with  iron  covers  kept  tightly  luted  with  clay  during  the  process 
of  coking,  as  are  also  the  large  doors  at  each  end  of  the  oven  or  retort. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  each  oven  rises  a  gas-pipe  provided 
with  a  hydraulic  valve  through  which  the  products  of  distillation  escape 
into  a  range  of  cast-iron  pipes  kept  cool  by  an  external  dripping  of  water 
over  their  surfaces,  so  that  the  principal  part  of  the  tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquors  becomes  condensed.  The  combustible  gas  thus  separated  from 
the  condensed  liquids  is  further  passed  through  scrubbers  containing 
coke  moistened  with  ammoniacal  liquor,  which,  after  being  repeatedly 
useJ,  gradually  becomes  stronger  until  it  reaches  saturation,  when  it  is 
run  off  and  treated  in  the  usual  way.  All  the  valuable  bye-products 
having  been  thus  withdrawn  from  the  gas,  it  is  led  through  iron  pipes  to 
nozzles,  where  it  is  consumed  under  the  bottom  of  the  ovens.  The  coke 
is  removed  by  a  steam-ram,  similar  to  that  employed  for  dischai^ing  the 
Pemolet  oven. 

Extensive  ranges  of  ovens  upon  this  principle  have  been  erected  by 
the  Terre-Noire  Company  at  Bess^es,  France,  and  at  various  other 
Continental  localities;  the  coke  produced  by  them  being,  it  is  said, 
equal  to  that  yielded  by  the  older  forms  of  coke-oven. 

The  production  of  coke  is  also  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  oven, 
since  a  coal  producing  from  58  to  60  per  cent,  of  coke  in  the  ordi- 
nary beehive  oven  will  yield  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  a  superior  coke 
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in  the  improved  ovens.  A  range  of  ovens  of  this  construction  are  ia 
successful  operation  at  the  coking  estahlishment  of  Messrs.  Pease  at 
Crook,  near  Darlington,  where,  in  addition  to  77  per  cent,  of  coke  of 
fair  quality,  and  2*60  per  cent,  of  tar,  1*09  per  cent,  of  ammonium 
sulphate  is  obtained  from  the  coal  treated.  The  time  required  to  work 
off  an  oven  is  forty-eight  hours. 

The  Otto  Coke-Oven, — ^This,  like  the  Carv^  oven,  is  a  modification 
of  the  Copp^e  coke-oven,  in  which  heat  is  obtained  by  the  combustion  of 
the  distillates  in  lateral  flues,  but  which  is  not  provided  with  apparatus 
for  drawing  off  and  collecting  tar  and  atnmoniacal  liquors.  The  side-flues 
of  the  Otto  oven,  like  those  of  the  original  Copp^e,  are  vertical  instead  of 
being  horizontal  as  in  the  Carv^  oven,  and  the  various  liquid  products 
are  condensed  and  collected  by  an  elaborate  system  of  coolers.  The 
time^  necessary  for  coking  a  charge  is  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  coke, 
when  ready,. is  forced  out  of  the  oven  by  a  steam  discharger. 

At  the  Chester  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  (1884),  Dr. 
Otto  stated  that  a  successful  attempt  to  construct  coke-ovens  in  such  a  way 
as  not  only  to  produce  coke  but  also  to  utilize  the  bye-products  of  coking, 
was  made  in  France  in  1862,  while  England  and  Germany  have  only 
begun  within  the  last  few  years  to  construct  ovens  upon  this  principle. 
In  the  year  1884  about  150  ovens  utilizing  the  bye-products  of  coking 
were  working  in  France,  50  in  England,  and  190  in  Germany ;  the  latter 
to  be  shortly  increased  to  390. 

The  Hoffmann  Coke-Oven, — The  inventor  of  this  system  is  Herr 
Gust.  Hoffmann  of  Gottesberg,  Silesia.  Its  essential  features  consist  in 
the  combination  of  coke-ovens  with  the  Siemens  regenerator  in  such  a 
way  as  to  heat  the  air  serving  for  the  combustion  of  the  gas  as  highly  as 
possible.  In  the  ordinary  coke-oven  the  heat  necessary  to  maintain  the 
coking  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  gases  either  in  the  interior 
of  the  oven  or  in  its  side-flues.  If  the  gases  produced  in  a  coke-oven  are 
passed  through  a  condenser,  they  lose  their  high  temperature  and  return 
to  the  oven  comparatively  cold.  It  is  only  with  coals  rich  in  gas  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  for  coking  by 
burning  the  gases  with  cold  air.  In  the  best-constructed  coke-ovens  it 
is  therefore  sought  to  heat  the  air  by  which  the  gases  are  burned  to 
the  highest  possible  temperature,  in  order  to  restore  the  loss  of  heating 
power  suffered  by  the  latter  while  passing  through  the  condensers.  It 
is  consequently  the  object  of  the  Hoffmann  system  to  bring  the  air  at 
as  high  a  temperature  as  possible  in  contact  with  the  gases,  since  the 
hotter  the  air  employed  the  greater  will  be  the  temperature  obtained  in 
the  oven.  Fig.  21  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  a 
Hoffmann  coke-oven,  and  fig.  22  a  transverse  section,  at  various  points, 
through  a  portion  of  a  block  of  these  ovens. 

In  the  Hoffmann  oven  there  is  no  communication  between  the  coking 
chamber,  A,  and  the  side-rflues,  H ;  these  are  not  shown  in  fig.  21,  although 
the  openings  leading  to  them  are  seen  below  the  level  of  the  hearth.     la 
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fact,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  openings  A'  for  charging,  and  the  doors 
for  discharging,  which  are  hermetically  closed  during  the  process  of 
coking,  there  are  only  two  openings,  B,  in  the  roof  of  the  oven  by  which 
the  gases  escape. 

The  side  walls  of  the  ovens  contain,  over  the  abutments,  a  hori- 
zontal canal,  I  (fig.  22),  which  passes  over  the  entire  set  of  vertical  flues, 
H,  and  is  the  means  of  communication  between  them.  Each  of  the 
bottom  flues  is  divided  across  into  two  equal  lengths,  C  and  C  (fig.  21), 
each  of  these  lengths  communicating  with  a  regenerator  serving  to  heat 
the  air  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases.  The  portion  of  the  flue,  C, 
communicates  with  the  regenerator,  D,  and  that  marked  G  with  D'.  These 
regenerators  are  long  flues  on  the  Siemens  plan  with  fire-bricks,  and 
extend  below  the  whole  range  of  coke-ovens,  communicating  at  one  end 
by  means  of  a  clack-valve  either  with  a  pipe  conveying  air  or  with  the 
chimney.  The  two  gas-pipes,  E,  E',  extend  along  the  whole  range  of 
coke-ovens  from  one  end  to  the  other.  If  now  the  ovens  are  supposed 
to  be  in  operation,  the  gases  from  the  charge  escape  by  the  openings  B 
in  the  roof  into  the  receivers,  F,  the  valves,  G,  being  open.  From  the 
receivers,  F,  the  gases  pass  to  the  condensation  house,  where  they  are 
cooled  and  washed. 

The  gases  returning  from  the  condensers,  where  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  tar  and  ammonia,  are  passed  back  by  the  gas-pipes,  E 
and  E',  by  the  same  machine  which  drew  them  through  the  con- 
densers, and  by  means  of  which  their  complete  circulation  is  efiected. 
According  to  the  position  of  a  clack-valve  in  the  gas  main,  the  gases 
return  either  by  the  pipe  E  or  by  that  marked  E',  while  the  bottom 
flues  of  all  the  ovens  communicate  with  the  gas-pipes  by  means  of  a 
nozzle  furnished  with  a  tap.  If  the  gas- valve  is  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  gas  passes  through  the  pipe  E,  then  the  valve  of  the  air  supply 
must  be  so  disposed  that  the  air  is  forced  by  a  fan  into  the  regenerator, 
D.  The  regenerator,  D,  and  the  nozzles  communicating  with  the  gas- 
pipe,  E,  discharge,  respectively,  heated  air  and  inflammable  gas  into  the 
bottom  flues,  G,  of  all  the  coke-ovens.  In  this  way  the  combustion  of 
the  gases  takes  place  in  the  flues,  G,  and  thence  extends  into  the  side 
flues.  The  whole  current  of  the  burning  gases  and  the  very  hot  products 
of  combustion  thus  rise  by  the  vertical  side  flues  from  the  first  half,  G, 
of  the  bottom  flues  into  the  horizontal  flues,  I,  and  then  descend  through 
the  remainder  of  the  vertical  side  flues,  H,  into  the  second  half,  G',  of 
the  bottom  flues,  whence,  after  passing  through  the  air  regenerator,  and 
imparting  to  it  a  portion  of  their  heat,  they  escape  by  the  chimney. 

After  the  expiration  of  about  an  hour  the  position  of  the  clack-valves 
in  the  gas-pipes  and  air-flues  are  changed,  so  that  the  course  both  of  the 
gas  and  air  is  reversed.  The  gases  are  then  forced  through  the  pipe,  E', 
and  the  air  through  the  regenerator,  D'.  Gombustion  takes  place  in  the 
half,  G',  of  the  bottom  flues,  and  the  side  flues,  which  before  served  as  a 
passage  to  the  descending  products  of  combustion,  are  traversed  by  an 
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ascending  draught ;  the  prodacta  of  comhustioo  pawiiig  off  through  tha 
kir  leganeistor,  D,  into  the  chimney.  Tha  coke  is  removed  from  tha 
OTen  hj  Bteam-power  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  coke-ovens  belonging  to 
his  class. 


In  one  of  the  German  establishments  emploj-ing  such  coke-orens,  the 
daily  production  of  gas  per  oven  amounts  to  24,700  cubic  feet,  Thereof 
17,700  only  are  required  for  coking  purposes,  thus  leaving  7000  cubic 
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feet  daily  available  for  other  purposea  In  these  furnaces  the  bottom 
and  side  flues  are  so  extremely  hot  that  with  charges  of  8  tons  13  cwts. 
the  coking  process  lasts  only  forty-eight  hours. 

The  quality  of  the  coke  produced  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  that  obtained 
from  ordinary  coke-ovens,  while  its  yield  is  several  per  cent  in  excess  of 
that  made  in  the  beehive  oven.  The  yield  and  composition  of  the  bye- 
piodncts  are  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  coal  operated  on.  The 
coal  of  Westphalia  yields  1  per  cent,  of  ammonium  sulphate,  while  in 
Upper  Silesia  this  figure  rises  from  1*1  up  to  1*7  per  cent  In  the  Saar- 
brucken  district,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coal  yields  only  from  0*7  to  0*8 
per  cent,  of  this  salt  The  average  yield  of  tar  is  about  3  per  cent,  but 
it  does  not  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  benzene  as  that  produced  in 
gas-works ;  the  amount  of  naphthalene  and  anthracene  is,  however,  about 
equal  to  that  present  in  gas-tar.  The  cost  of  coking  is  said  not  to  bo 
greater  than  in  the  common  beehive  oven. 

The  Jameson  Coke-Oven, — Mr.  John  Jameson  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
instead  of  drawing  off  the  gases  and  condensable  products  from  the  tops 
of  his  ovens,  does  so  from  the  bottom,  and  collects  and  utilizes  the  bye- 
products  from  the  ordinary  beehive  oven.  The  cost  of  converting  an 
ordinary  beehive  oven  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Jameson's  system  varies 
from  £8  to  £10,  and  to  do  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  the  old  bottom 
by  a  new  one  having  radial  depressions  or  gutters  covered  by  perforated 
tUes,  and  sloping  towards  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  aperture  in  con- 
nection with  a  system  of  pipes  and  coolers  exhausted  by  a  Root's  blower. 
Nine  beehive  ovens,  at  Page-Bank,  have  been  converted  in  accordance 
with  this  system  by  Messrs.  Bell,  and  produce  coke  which  cannot  be 
distinguish^  from  that  made  in  the  same  ovens  previous  to  their 
conversion,  while  the  yield  is  precisely  the  same.  The  time  required 
for  coking  a  charge  is,  with  each  system,  seventy-two  hours ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  coke  of  the  usual  amount  and  quality,  the  Jameson  ovens  yield 
four  gallons  of  oily  tar,  and  two  lbs.  of  ammonium  sulpliate  per  ton 
of  coal  operated  upon. 

Although  practical  men  generally  are  fairly  agreed  that  for  use  in  the 
cupola,  coke  from  which  the  bye-products  have  been  collected  is  as  good 
as  that  produced  in  the  ordinary  beehive  oven,  there  is  not  such  a  general 
agreement  with  regard  to  its  value  for  blast-furnace  purposes  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  May  6th,  1885,  Sir 
I.  Lowthian  Bell  described  a  comparative  experiment  which  he  had  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  with  Bearpark  coke  made  in  ordinary  beehive 
ovens,  and  the  same  coal  coked  in  the  Simon-Carv6s  ovens.  This  experi- 
ment would  appear  to  show  that  the  coke  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
beehive  oven  was,  for  blast-furnace  purposes,  about  10  per  cent  more 
valuable  than  that  made  in  ovens  from  which  the  bye-products  had  been 
collected. 

Composition  and  Pboperties  op  Cokb. — Well-prepared  coke  essen- 
tially consists  of  carbon,  enclosing  the  various  inorganic  impurities  of  the 
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coal  from  wliich  it  has  been  manufactured.  It,  however,  invariably 
retains  small  quantities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  composition  of  three  varieties  of  coke : — 


c.      .       .       . 

1. 

a. 

8. 

9815 

91-80 

91-59 

H.       .        .        . 

072 

0-33 

0-47 

N.       .        .        . 
0.       .        .        . 

1-28 
0-90 

2-17 

205 

Ash    . 

3-95 

6-20 

5-89 

No.  1,  coke  from  Durham  coal,  analysed  by  Richardson  ;  Kosl  2  and  3, 
coke  from  the  caking  coal  of  the  Mons  basin,  analysed  by  M.  de  Marsilly. 
These  specimens  were  dried  at  between  lOO**  and  200**  C.  before  being 
subjected  to  analysia 

Perfectly  dry  coke  does  not  generally  absorb  more  than  2*5  per  cent 
of  water  by  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  coke,  of  which  the 
extinction  has  been  properly  conducted,  should  not  retain  more  than  3 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  As,  however,  coke-burners  are  not  unfrequently 
paid  according  to  the  weight  of  coke  produced,  without  any  stipulation 
being  made  as  to  the  percentage  of  water  it  shall  contain,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  specimens  in  which  the  amount  varies  from  8  to  12  per 
cent.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  produce  its  highest  calorific  effect, 
coke  should  be  used  in  a  dry  state.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  slack 
now  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  is  freed  from  shale  and  other 
impurities  by  some  process  of  washing  before  being  charged  into  the 
ovens. 

Charring  Brown  Coal. — Brown  coal  is  of  all  kinds  of  fuel  the 
least  adapted  for  carbonization ;  for  although  it  is  acted  on  by  heat  in 
the  same  way  as  wood^  and  produces  a  less  combustible  charcoal  or  coke, 
jet  it  is  subject  to  inconveniences  which  render  its  production  too  costly 
for  general  application.  Lignite,  like  peat,  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  ash,  and  this  percentage  will  necessarily  be  much  greater  in  the  coke 
produced  than  in  the  lignite  from  which  it  was  made.  This,  from  the 
tendency  which  the  coke  would  necessarily  have  to  clinker  on  the  fire, 
prevents  its  being  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  a  fuel  of  greater 
purity  could  be  employed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  action  of  heat  causes 
the  layers  and  concentric  rings,  which  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  fresh 
hgnite,  to  separate  from  one  another,  and  the  charcoal  or  coke  manufactured 
is  thereby  either  reduced  to  such  small  fragments  as  to  be  of  little  service 
as  a  fuel,  or  is  rendered  so  extremely  friable  as  to  be  unable  to  bear 
carriage  even  to  a  short  distance  from  the  locality  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  carbonization  of  lignite  in  mounds  has,  however,  been  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel ;  but  the 
situations  where  this  can  be  done  with  advantage  are  not  numerous. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained  by  heating  pieces  of  brown  coal 
in  closed  crucibles  until  all  traces  of  their  volatile  constituents  had 
ceased  to  be  evolved  : — 
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Gaseous  Fuei^ 

Attempts  were  made  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  to  substitute  combustible  gases  for  solid  fuel  in  various  technical 
operations ;  but,  for  a  considerable  time,  they  were  not  attended  with 
practical  success.  According  to  a  report,  made  in  1842  to  the  French 
Academy,  by  Th^nard,  Berthier,  and  Chevreul,  the  waste  gases  of  blast- 
furnaces were  first  employed  by  M.  Aubertot  in  the  year  1809  for 
roasting  ores,  burning  lime,  &c.,  and  in  1814  he  suggested  the  erection 
of  suitable  apparatus  for  the  employment  of  waste  gases  for  metallurgi- 
cal purposes.  In  the  year  1801  Lampadius  had  already  shown  the  pos- 
sibility of  employing  the  waste  gases  from  the  carbonization  of  wood,  and 
in  1830  he  attempted,  at  smelting-works  near  Freiberg,  the  cupellation 
of  argentiferous  lead  by  means  of  gases  produced  from  coal. 

Ebelmen  states  that  M.  Victor  Sire,  of  Clerval,  obtained  a  patent  in 
1836  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  by  means  of  waste  gases  from 
blast-furnaces.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Central  Jury  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1844,  Sire's  patent  was  employed  in  1838  at  iron- works  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  1841  in  the  Department  of  the  Moselle,  for 
the  refining  of  iron ;  but  the  process  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
much  attention. 

Successful  experiments  were  made  in  1837  by  Wilhelm  v.  Faber  dii 
Faur,  by  burning  the  waste  gases  of  blast-furnaces  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  for  the  purpose  of  puddling  pig-iron. 

In  the  course,  however,  of  the  various  trials  of  the  employment  of 
waste  gases  for  this  purpose,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  every  modi- 
fication in  the  working  of  the  blast-furnace  produced  a  corresponding 
change  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  gases  evolved, 
'and  that  the  process  of  puddling  was  thereby  prejudicially  affected. 
The  collection  of  the  gases  also  appeared  to  produce  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  operations  of  the  blast-furnace  itself.  The  dependence  for  a 
supply  of  fuel  on  the  satisfactory  working  of^  the  blast-furnace  was 
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found  so  prejudicial  as  to  cause  this  method  of  employing  waste  gases 
to  he  abandoned,  and  led  to  their  employment  for  the  roasting  of  ores, 
the  heating  of  the  blast,  the  production  of  steam,  and  the  burning  of 
lime,  bricks,  &c.  These  processes  do  not  require  either  a  very  high  or  a 
very  uniform  temperature,  and  a  large  amount  of  fuel  was  thus  saved. 
The  utilization  of  waste  gases  has  also  resulted  in  the  extensive  employ- 
ment for  metallurgical  purposes  of  gases  specially  prepared  in  gene- 
zators  or  producers,  by  which  means  fuels  of  an  inferior  description 
can  be  rendered  serviceable  for  purposes  for  which,  if  consumed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  they  would  be  totally  unfitted. 

Before  Faber  du  Faur's  process  for  utilizing  waste  gases  had  obtained 
publicity,  experiments  were  made  in  the  Harz  (1839)  by  Bischof,  with 
the  ^dew  of  generating  gases  in  a  furnace  or  producer,  and  subsequently 
burning  them  by  means  of  atmospheric  air. 

Gases  thus  obtained  from  peat  were  found  to  readily  afford  the 
highest  welding  heats,  but  as  Faber's  method  of  employing  waste  gases 
had  in  the  meantime  come  into  notice,  and  appeared  to  possess  the  ad- 
vsntage  of  requiring  no  special  consumption  of  fuel,  Bischof 's  results 
were  not  at  once  appreciated.    In  1838  some  Austrian  metallurgists  who 
visited  Wasseralfingen,  in  Wiirtemberg,  where  Faber's  process  was  in 
operation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  employment  of  waste  gases  in 
the  puddling  of  iron  could  not  afford  practical  results,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  commenced  experiments  at  the  iron-works  of  Jenbach  in  the 
Tyrol,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  inflammable  gases  by  an  im- 
perfect combustion  of  small  charcoal.     These  trials,  however,  gave  rise 
to  dangerous  explosions  which  appear  to  have  finally  led  to  their  aban- 
donment.    In  1841  Karsten  stated  it  was  probable  that  certain  descrip- 
tions of  compact  fuel,  which,  from  their  state  of  aggregation  and  low 
calorific  power,  were  not  then  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  puddling, 
would,  ere  long,  be  rendered  available  for  that  operation  by  being  con- 
verted, in  a  special  apparatus,  into  carbon  monoxide  gas,  by  the  combustion 
of  which  the  desired  result  would  be  effected.     The  experiments  made 
at  Jenbach  having  shown  the  practicability  of  firing  with  artificially 
produced  gases,  further  experiments  were  made  in  1842  at  steel- works 
at  Si  Stephan,  Styria,  with  a  view  of  producing  gaseous  fuel  from  small 
brown  coaL     The. results  obtained  having  been  of  a  satisfactory  nature, 
they  were  at  once  published,  and  gave  rise  to  the  general  introduction  of 
artificially  prepared  gases  as  fuel.     This  method  of  firing  has  been  further 
developed  by  Bischof,  £ck,  and  others,  but  more  especially  by  Sir  C.  W. 
Siemens, whose  regenerative  gas-furnace  is  suited  for  almost  every  metal- 
iorgical  operation  in  which  it  is  required  to  produce  a  high  temperature 
in  reverberatory  furnaces.     As  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  inventions  of  modem  times  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of 
fnel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  not  only  the  apparatus  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  the  gases,  but  also  the  arrangements  for  effecting 
their  economical  combustion. 

G 
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Among  the  many  advantages  claimed  by  Siemens  for  his  regenera- 
tive furnaces  were  the  following : — 

a.  The  employment  of  inferior  descriptions  of  fuel,  such  as  slack, 
coal-dust,  lignite,  peat,  &c.,  together  with  a  saving  on  the  quantity  made 
use  of  to  the  amount  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

b.  A  daily  increase  of  the  work  done  in  a  furnace  of  given  dimen- 
sions, amounting  to  at  least  30  per  cent. ;  which  is  a  result  of  the  almost 
unlimited  calorific  power  at  command,  even  when  only  a  moderate  chim- 
ney-draught is  available. 

c.  Perfect  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  the  funiace,  and  greater 
durability  of  the  brickwork ;  owing  to  the  absence  of  ashes,  by  which  the 
fusibility  of  the  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in  contact  is  increased. 

d.  The  production  of  a  flame  of  such  purity  as  greatly  to  diminish 
waste  by  oxidation  or  deterioration  of  the  metals  operated  on. 

e.  Great  cleanliness  and  saving  of  space  in  works ;  since  the  gas- 
producers  are  invariably  erected  on  the  outside. 

/.  Increased  command  of  the  heat  employed  and  of  the  chemical 
effects  produced  by  the  flame ;  which  can  be  immediately  checked  when 
required,  or  at  once  changed  from  an  oxidizing  to  a  reducing  one,  or 
vice  versd. 

g.  Absence  of  smoke  from  the  chimney-stack ;  which,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns,  and  in  some  other  situations,  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Thb  Siemens  Gas-Produobr. — An  early  form  of  the  gas-producer 
employed  by  Messrs.  Siemens  is  shown,  figs.  23  and  24.  Fig.  23  is  a  ver- 
tical section,  and  fig.  24  a  plan,  partly  section  on  the  line  P,  Q.  The  body 
of  the  apparatus.  A,  is  a  rectangular  fire-brick  chamber,  of  which  the  side, 
B,  consists  of  thick  cast-iron  plates,  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  having  a 
step-grate  formed  of  flat  iron  bars,  h.  At  bottom  the  bars,  C,  forming 
the  grate,  are  of  wrought-iron,  two  inches  square,  and  rest  on  suitable 
cast-iron  bearers  built  into  the  masonry.  The  fuel  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  is,  in  this  country,  bituminous  coal,  which  should  not 
possess  the  property  of  caking  in  too  high  a  degree,  but  coke,  lignite, 
peat,  and  even  sawdust,  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  fuel,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  charged  into  the 
hoppers,  D,  and,  on  opening  the  valves  in  connection,  with  the  weighted 
levers,  ^,  falls  on  the  inclined  plane  forming  the  front  of  the  producer. 
Before  doing  this,  however,  the  top  of  the  hopper,  from  which  a  charge 
is  about  to  be  let  fall,  is  closed  by  an  iron  lid  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
gas  during  the  operation.  In  this  way  the  grate  is  constantly  kept 
thickly  covered  with  fuel,  aud  the  accumulated  ash  and  clinker  are  occa- 
sionally withdi-awn  by  removing  the  bars,  C,  beneath  which  they  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  regulating  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air.  During  the  removal  of  the  grate,  C,  for 
the  purpose  of  clinkering,  temporary  pointed  bars  of  wrought-iron  are 
inserted  over  the  lower  bars,  &,  and  allowed  to  rest  on  the  brickwork  at 
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the  back.  In  this  way  the  fuel  in  the  cavity  of  the  producer  is  sup- 
ported, 80  that  the  ash  and  clinker  may  be  removed  without  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  When  coal  of  good  quality  is 
employed,  each  producer  usually  requires  clinkering  but  once  in  the 
course  of  forty-^ight  hours. 

A  limited  supply  of  air  is  admitted  at  the  grate,  and  its  oxygen,  by 
uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  forms  CO2,  which  rises  through  the 
ignited  mass,  taking  up  an  additional  atom  of  carbon,  and  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  formation  of  2C0.  The  heat  thus  produced  distils  off 
hydrocarbons  and  other  gases  and  vapours  from  the  fuel  as  it  gradu- 
ally descends  towards  the  grate,  whilst  the  CO,  diluted  by  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  unreduced  COt,  mixed  with  the 
gases  and  vapours  distilled  from  the  raw  fuel,  is  finally  conducted  by  a 
flue  to  the  furnace. 

A  pipe,  E,  supplies  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  the  ash-pit,  whence, 
as  it  evaporates  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  incandescent  fuel,  it 
becomes  decomposed,  giving  rise  to.  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  hydrogen. 
The  hose,  F,  of  vulcanized  indiarubber,  is  employed  for  watering  the 
clinkers  as  they  are  witlidrawn,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rapidly  cooled 
and  their  removal  from  before  the  producers  facilitated.  By  means  of 
the  plug-holes,  G,  the  workman  is  enabled  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
fires,  and,  when  necessary,  to  stir  the  fuel  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  bar. 
The  sliding  dampers,  H,  are  for  the  purpose  of,  at  any  time,  cutting  off 
the  producers  from  the  gas-stack,  L  Any  in-draught  of  air  through  the 
crevices  in  the  brickwork,  which  would  result  in  burning  the  gas  in  the 
flue,  is  prevented  by  constantly  maintaining  a  slight  outward  pressure 
in  the  gas-channeL 

When  the  furnaces  stand  on  a  considerably  higher  level  than  the 
producers,  the  required  pressure  is  obtained  without  difficulty ;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  a  special  arrangement  becomes  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  this  effect.  The  most  simple  contrivance  for  the  pur- 
pose is  a  cooling-tube  raised  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level 
of  the  producers.  The  stack,  I,  is  carried  up  in  brickwork,  well  bound 
with  iron,  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  the  gases  are  con- 
ducted through  a  horizontal  tube  of  wrought-iron,  from  which  they 
pass  down,  through  a  similar  stack  of  masonry,  to  the  main  gas-flue  in 
connection  with  the  furnaces.  The  gases,  which  rise  from  the  producers 
at  a  temperature  of  about  550**  C,  are  thus  cooled  by  their  passage 
through  the  metallic  tube,  and  the  descending  column,  becoming  more 
dense  and  heavier  than  that  of  the  same  length  which  is  ascending,  con- 
sequently overbalances  it.  A  syphon  is  thus  formed,  of  which  the  two 
legs  are  of  equal  length,  but  of  which  one  is  filled  with  a  heavier  gaseous 
fluid  than  the  other. 

Shortly  after  the  application  of  this  arrangement,  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens 
made  the  following  observations  relative  to  its  action  : — "  This  method  of 
obtaining  a  pressure  in  the  gas-flue  by  cooling  the  gas  has  been  objected 
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to  as  throwing  away  heat  that  might  be  employed  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  furnace ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  because  the  action  of  a  regene- 
rator is  such  that  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gases  to  be  heated  has 
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no  effect  on  the  final  temperature,  and  only  renders  the  cooling  of  the 
hotter  fluid  more  or  less  complete.  The  only  result,  therefore,  of  work- 
ing the  furnace  with  gas  of  higher  temperature  is  to  increase  the  heat  of 
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the  waste  gases  passing  off  by  the  chimney-flue.  The  complete  cooling 
of  the  gas  results,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  advantage  of  condensing 
the  steam  that  it  always  carries  with  it  from  the  gas-producer,  and,  in 
the  case  of  iron  and  steel  furnaces,  in  burning  wet  fuel,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  cool  the  gas  very  thoroughly  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  large 
amount  of  steam  that  it  contains,  which,  if  allowed  to  pass  into  the  fur- 
nace, would  oxidize  the  metal. 

"There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  waste  of  heat,  which  might  be  utilized 
by  surrounding  the  cooling-tube  with  a  boiler  or  by  otherwise  econo- 
mising the  heat  it  gives  off,  as,  for  instance,  in  drying  the  fuel ;  but  the 
saving  to  be  effected  is  not  verjr  great,  for  as  100  volumes  of  the  gas 
require  for  combustion  about  130  volumes  of  air,  including  20  per  cent, 
above  that  theoretically  required,  the  heat  given  off  in  cooling  1000'  F. 
is  no  more  than  would  be  lost  in  discharging  the  products  of  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  fuel  at  a  temperature  435**  in  excess  of  the  actual 
temperature  of  200*^ ;  and  this  loss  is  greatly  diminished  if  a  richer  gas 
is  obtained." 

.  He  further  observes  that  the  composition  of  the  gases  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed  and  the  management  of  the 
gas-producer.  An  analysis  made  of  the  gas  from  the  producers  at  the 
plate  glass-works  of  St.  Gobain,  France,  which  were  supplied  with  a 
mixture  of  three-fourths  caking  coal  and  one-fourth  non-caking  coal, 
afforded  the  following  results : — 
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The  trace  of  oxygen  present  is  no  doubt  due  either  to  want  of  care  in 
collecting  the  gas,  or  to  leakage  of  air  into  the  flue ;  allowing  for  this, 
the  corrected  analysis  will  stand  as  under : — 
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The  first  three  of  these  constituents,  or  about  35  per  cent.,  are  alone 
of  any  use  as  fuel ;  the  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  present  only 
dilute  the  inflammable  gases. 

Bbgbnbrativs  Furnaob. — In  the  regenerative  furnace  the  producer- 
gases  and  air  employed  for  their  combustion  are  separately  heated  by  the 
waste  heat  of  the  flame  by  means  of  regenerators  placed  beneath  the  fur- 
nace. These  consist  of  four  chambers  fitted  with  fire-bricks  loosely 
stacked  together,  so  as  to  expose  the  largest  possible  surface  to  the  gases 
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passing  between  them.  The  waste  gases  from  the  furnace  above  are 
drawn  down  through  two  of  these  regenerators,  heating  the  upper  rows  of 
bricks  to  a  temperature  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  furnace  itself,  and, 
passing  successively  over  cooler  surfaces,  finally  escape  to  the  main  flue 
of  the  chimney  in  a  comparatively  cold  state.  The  direction  of  the 
draught  is  now  reversed,  and  the  flame  and  heated  waste  gases  are  em- 
ployed to  heat  up  the  second  pair  of  regenerators ;  at  the  same  time  the 
gases  and  air  entering  the  furnace  are  passed  in  an  opposite  direction 
through  the  first  pair,  and  coming,  at  first,  in  contact  with  the  cooler 
brickwork  below,  are  gradually  heated  in  their  ascent  until,  on  arriving 
near  the  top,  they  attain  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  possessed  by 
the  products  of  combustion. 

The  heated  gases  and  air  finally  pass  up  into  the  furnace,  where  they 
meet  and  ignite,  producing  a  strong  flame,  which,  after  passing  through 
it,  is  drawn  down  the  second  pair  of  regenerators  to  a  flue  in  connection 
with  the  chimney.  In  this  way  the  temperature  of  the  ascending  gas 
and  air  remains  nearly  constant^  until  the  brickwork  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  regenerator  has  sensibly  cooled  ;  but,  by  the  time  this  has  taken 
place,  the  second  pair  of  regenerators  have  become  sufficiently  heated  and 
the  draught  is  again  reversed.  The  current  of  waste  gases  is  thus  made  to 
circulate  through  the  first  pair  of  regenerators,  by  which  they  again  be- 
come heated,  whilst  the  combustible  gases  and  air,  entering  the  furnace, 
are  being  passed  up  through  the  second  pair.  By  reversing,  in  this 
way,  the  direction  of  the  draught  at  regular  intervals,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  heat  generated  is  retained  in  the  furnace,  whereas,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  very  considerable  amount  would  be  carried  off  by  the 
products  of  combustion.  Thus,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  produced  in  a  regenerative  furnace,  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
escaping  to  the  chimney  rarely  much  exceeds  150^  C. 

In  ordinary  furnaces  the  amount  of  heat  carried  off  by  the  products 
of  combustion  is  often  in  excess  of  that  utilized,  since  all  the  heat  below 
the  required  temperature  is  entirely  lost.  The  economy  of  fuel  effected 
in  the  regenerative  furnace,  by  removing  this  source  of  loss  and  making 
the  heat  of  the  waste  gases  available  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
flame,  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  used  in  an 
ordinary  furnace,  and  this  saving  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  tempem- 
tare  at  which  the  furnace  is  worked  is  increased. 

When  the  heat  of  a  furnace  is  not  continually  lowered  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  charges  of  cold  materials,  the  temperature  for  some 
time  increases  after  each  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  draught,  as  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  heat  generated  is  carried  off  by  the 
waste  gases.  By  ascending  through  the  regenerators  the  gases  and  air 
become  heated  to  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  flame  which 
had  been  previously  passing  through  them  in  a  contrary  direction,  and, 
when  they  meet  and  bum  in  the  furnace,  the  heat  of  combustion  is 
added  to  that  absorbed  in  the  regenerators.     The  flame  produced  is  con- 
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sequently  hotter  than  previously  to  the  last  reversal,  and  raises  the 
regenerator  through  which  it  is  passed  to  a  ^reatfir  heat  than  before.  On 
Again  reversing  the  draught,  this  increased  heat  ie  communicated  to  the 
entering  air  and  gases,  and  a  still  further  increase  in  the  temperature  of 
the  flame  is  the  result  The  temperature  that  may,  in  this  way,  be 
ultimately  obtained  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  re- 
generators and  furnace  is,  in  practice,  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  sufficiently  refractory  material  for  the  construction  of  the  apparatus. 

One  of  the  best  materials  available  for  this  purpose  are  Dinas  fii»- 
bricks,  consisting  of  nearly  pure  silica ;  but  although  they  perfectly  with- 


stand the  temperature  required  for  the  fusion  of  the  most  refractory 
steel,  the  heat  can,  nevertheless,  bo  so  increased  as  to  melt  them. 

It  was  calculated  originally  that,  supposing  the  direction  of  the 
draught  of  a  furnace  to  be  reversed  every  hour,  17  lbs.  of  regenerator 
brickwork,  at  each  end  of  the  arrangement,  per  lb.  of  coal  consumed  in 
the  gas-producer  per  hour,  would  be  theoretically  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
waste  heat,  if  tlie  whole  mass  of  the  regenerators  were  uniformly  heated 
at  each  reversal  to  the  full  temperature  of  the  flame,  and  then  completely 
cooled  by  the  air  and  gases  coming  in.  In  practice,  however,  this  does 
not  actually  take  place,  and,  consequently,  three  or  four  times  as  much 
brickwork  is  required  in  the  r^nerators  as  is  equal,  in  regard  to  capacity 
for  heat,  to  the  products  of  combustion.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment that  a  surface  of  six  square  feet  in  the  regenerators  is  necessary  to 
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take  up  the  heat  of  tlie  products  of  comhustioo  of  1  lb.  of  coal  per  hour. 
The  anangement  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  on  the  regenerative  principle 
will  be  QDderstood  by  the  aid  of  fige.  25,  26,  and  27. 

The  first  ia  a  front  eleTation  of  a  le-heating  furnace,  showing  the  gas- 
reversing  valves  and  fluea  in  section.     Fig.  26  is  a  longitudinal  section 


on  A,  B,  C,  D  (fig.  S7),  and  fig.  27  ie  a  sectional  plan  on  L,  M  (fig.  2 
The  waste  heat  escaping  from  the  furnace  ia  arrested  and  absorbed  by 
the  masees  of  open  brickwork,  E,  F,  E'  F'  (fig.  26),  while  the  products  of 
combnetion  subeeqnently  reach  the  cbimney-flue  in  a  comparatively  cool 
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state.  On  first  -lighting  the  furnace,  the  gases  pass  in  through  the  gas 
regulating  valve,  G,  and  the  reversing  valve,  H  (fig.  25),  and  entering  the 
flue,  I,  reach  the  bottom  of  the  regenerator,  £  (fig.  26).  The  air  enters 
through  corresponding  air  regulating  and  reversing  valves  behind  the 
valves,  G,  H,  and  passes  thence  through  a  flue  behind  the  partition,  K,  into 
the  regenerator,  F.  The  currents  of  unheated  gas  and  air  ascend  separately 
through  the  regenerators  £  and  F,  and  pass  up  respectively  through  the 
flues,  L,  M  (fig.  27),  into  the  furnace  above,  where  they  bum  with  a 
flame  of  moderate  calorific  intensity.  The  products  of  combustion  are 
removed  through  a  similar  set  of  openings  at  the  other  end  of  the  furnace, 
and  passing  into  the  regenerators,  £',  F',  finally  escape  through  the  flue, 
1',  and  another  behind  K',  to  the  chimney-flue,  N.  In  this  way  the 
waste  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  brickwork  of  the  regenerators,  £',  F',  whilst 
the  gases  pass  off  to  the  chimney  in  a  comparatively  cold  state.  At  the 
expiration  of  about  an  hour  the  reversing  valves,  through  which  the 
gas  and  air  are  separately  admitted  to  the  furnace,  are  turned  over  by 
means  of  levers,  and  an  inward  current  is  established  through  the 
regenerating  chambers,  £',  F',  which  have  become  heated  by  the  flame 
and  waste  gases  which,  previous  to  the  reversal  of  the  valves,  had  been 
descending  through  them.  The  air  and  gases  now  entering  the  furnace 
become  heated  in  their  passage  through  the  hot  brickwork  of  £',  F',  and, 
on  meeting  and  entering  into  combustion,  produce  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  obtained  during  the  first  hour,  when  cold  air  and  gases  only 
were  supplied. 

The  waste  gases  from  this  combustion  at  a  higher  temperature  now 
heat  the  previously  cold  regenerators,  £,  F,  to  a  correspondingly  increased 
degree.  After  about  an  hour's  working  of  the  apparatus  with  the  current 
in  this  direction,  the  reversing  valves  are  again  turned,  and  the  air  and 
gases  admitted  through  the  chambers,  £,  F,  which  are  now  very  hot,  and 
they  consequently  enter  the  furnace  at  a  still  higher  temperature  than 
before,  producing  a  heat  of  increased  intensity,  and  heating  the  regene- 
rators, £',  F',  to  a  still  higher  temperature  than  £,  F.  On  reversing  the 
current,  the  air  and  gases  acquire  a  greater  heat  than  before,  and  au 
accession  of  heat  is  thus,  step  by  step,  obtained,  until  the  furnace  acquires 
the  temperature  required  ;  the  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  being 
always  so  abstracted  that  they  arrive  at  the  chimney-flue  in  a  compara- 
tively cool  state.  When  the  required  heat  has  been  acquired  by  the  fur- 
nace, its  temperature  is  readily  controlled  by  the  supply  of  air  and  gas 
admitted  through  the  regulating  valves,  and  by  the  chimney  damper, 
which  is  more  or  less  closed  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  regu- 
lating valves  are  raised  and  lowered  either  by  a  hand-screw  or  by  a 
notched  lever,  and  consequently  admit  of  being  readily  maintained  in  any 
required  position. 

Although  furnaces  constructed  upon  the  regenerative  principle  vary 
considerably  in  their  minor  details,  their  main  features  remain  in  all 
cases  essentially   the  same.     In  a  recent  paper  contributed  to  the 
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'  Joarnal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute '  ^  by  Mr.  F.  Siemens,  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the 
regenerative  furnace  the  dimensions  of  the  reverberatory  chamber  should 
not  be  too  much  restricted. 

In  all  furnaces  destined  for  the  production  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, it  has  been  generally  considered,  as  the  first  condition  of  success, 
that  the  space  to  be  heated  should  be  as  small  as  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  allow,  in  order  that  the  flame  may  be  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  refractory  lining,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  the  surface  of  the  material  lying  on  the  furnace  bottom. 
After  numerous  and  careful  trials,  Mr.  Siemens  has  become  satisfied  that 
in  Older  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  gas-furnace  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  flame  only  radiates  on  the  material  to  be  treated,  and  should  not 
come  in  direct  contact  with  it,  as  was  the  case  in  the  older  furnaces. 
The  gas-  and  air-ports,  instead  of  being  so  situated  that  the  flame  impinges 
on  the  material  placed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  should  open  a 
little  below  the  roof  of  the  melting  chamber,  and  also  at  some  distance 
from  its  side  walls.  In  this  way,  after  ignition,  the  gas  and  air  have 
imobstructed  space  for  entering  into  combustion  and  for  the  free  deve- 
lopment of  the  flame,  which  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from 
contact  with  either  the  lining  of  the  furnace  or  with  the  material  to  be 
heated.  It  is  also  important  that  when  crucibles,  blooms,  ingots,  or 
piles  of  iron  are  operated  upon,  they  should  be  placed  sufficiently  far 
apart  to  allow  the  radiant  heat  to  have  free  access  all  round  them. 
When  the  furnace  is  provided  with  working  doors,  the  flame  should  pass 
above  their  level,  as  in  that  way  the  workmen  will  not  be  inconvenienced 
vhen  watching  the  operations  within  the  heating  chamber.  The  rege- 
nerating furnace,  as  now  constructed,  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unneces- 
sarily wide  and  high,  but  by  this  method  of  heating  high-temperature 
furnaces  by  radiation,  considerable  space  is  required  for  the  development 
of  the  flame. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  efficiency  of  this  improved  form  of  gas- 
furnace  are  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  but  one  of  these  only  will 
be  here  sufficient.  At  the  Landore  Siemens-Steel  Works,  near  Swansea, 
the  furnaces,  which  were  altered  at  the  end  of  1883  and  beginning  of 
1884,  had  before  the  end  of  September  in  the  latter  year  already  out- 
lasted furnaces  reconstructed  at  the  same  time  on  the  old  type.  They 
work  more  uniformly,  consume  less  fuel,  and,  on  account  of  the  smaller 
amount  of  oxidation  going  on,  yield  a  larger  out-put  than  the  older  form 
of  furnace.  This  improved  method  of  heating  has  been  adopted  in 
several  steel-melting  establishments  in  this  country,  and  is  particularly 
recommended  when  steel  is  to  be  prepared  from  an  inferior  quality  of 
pig-iron  by  the  adoption  of  a  basic  lining. 

Water-Gab. — Instead  of  using  gas  obtained  from  gas-producers  of 

^  'On  a  New  Method  of  Heating  the  Regenerative  Qas-Famace,'  by  Frederick 
8i«mens.  C.E.    Joar.  Iron  and  Steel  Init.,  1884,  p.  434. 
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the  ordinary  description,  a  gaseous  fuel  known  as  "  water-gas "  has 
been  recently  sometimes  employed.  This  gas  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  superheated  steam  upon  coal,  a  portion  of  the  fuel  being  burnt  as 
completely  as  possible  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  while  the 
resulting  heat  is  stored  up  partly  in  the  unconsmned  fuel  and  partly  in 
regenerators  constructed  on  the  Siemens  principle.  The  heat  accumu- 
lated in  the  regenerators  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  superheated 
steam,  which  is  subsequently  passed  through  the  heated  fuel,  by  uniting 
with  the  constituents  of  which  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  are  produced 
and  employed  as  fuel. 

Gas-producers  upon  this  principle  have  been  erected  at  yarions  loca- 
lities in  this  country  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sutherland  of  Birmingham,  who 
employs  a  system  invented  in  America  by  Mr.  Strong ;  a  similar  apparatus 
has  likewise  been  constructed  at  Essen,  in  Germany.  All  these  are 
reported  to  work  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  but  the  results  which  have 
been  hitherto  published  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  detailed 
character  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  established  between  water-gas  and 
the  gas  obtained  from  the  Siemens  producer.  With  a  producer  on  the 
new  principle,  Mr.  Sutherland  states  he  has  obtained  55,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  from  one  ton  of  Stafibidshire  coal,  or  about  25  cubic  feet  per  pound 
of  fuel  consumed. 

The  composition  of  this  gas  was,   by  volume,  approximately  as 

follows : — 

57  partB  H  and  hydrooarboni. 
86    „     Co. 

8    „     Coa  and  N. 

100 

As  compared  with  illuminating  gas,  Mr.  Sutherland  estimates  the 
heating  power  of  water-gas  at  about  one-half,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  prepared  at  very  much  less  cost.  By  passing  the  gas  from  the 
producers  through  suitable  condensers,  about  1^  gallon  of  tar  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  of  4*  Twaddell,  have  been  obtained 
from  a  ton  of  coal. 


REFRACTORY  MATERIALS  FOR  FURNACES  AND 

CRUCIBLES. 

Firb-Stonss. — Many  varieties  of  rock,  rich  in  silica,  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  refractory  linings  of  furnaces,  and  before  being  used  for 
tliat  purpose  should  be  stored  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  dry  place,  in 
order  to  deprive  them  of  moisture.  When  stratified  rocks  are  used,  they 
should  be  built  into  the  wall  in  accordance  with  their  natural  bedding,  in 
order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  exfoliation  on  the  application  of  heatl 
Sandstones,  in  which  the  grains  of  quartz  are  cemented  by  a  siliceous 
or  argillaceous  cement,  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  hearth-stones  of 
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blast-famaces,  but  those  varieties  M'hich  contain  notable  quantities 
either  of  lime  or  of  iron  oxide  are  not  sufficiently  refractory.  Sand- 
stones containing  spangles  of  mica  or  grains  of  iron  pyrites  are  not, 
generally,  sufficiently  infusible  to  be  so  employed ;  coarse-grained 
siliceous  stones,  such  as  Millstone-grit,  are  frequently  made  use  of  for 
this  purpose. 

In  the  Truckee  Valley,  State  of  Nevada,  United  States  of  America, 
a  diatomaceous  fire-stone  is  obtained,  which  presents  the  appearance  of 
yellowish  chalk.  It  is,  however,  much  lighter,  floating  readily  when  first 
thrown  into  water,  but  sinking  as  soon  as  it  becomes  wetted  to  a  cer- 
tain depth.  Sp.  gr.  =  1*49.  It  cuts  readily,  and  may  be  sawn  into  any 
required  form  ;  it  is  also  easily  worked  with  the  axe. 

A  specimen  of  this  substance,  analysed  by  A.  G.  Phillips,  afforded  the 
following  results : — 


1. 

a. 

SiOs    .... 

73-32 

73-82 

FetOs  . 

8-23 

3  18 

A1,0,. 

9-48 

9-69 

CaO    .        .        . 

070 

0*82 

EsO     .        .        . 

0-65 

0-42 

Na^  . 

0-62 

0-68 

HsO,  combined 

7-63 

7-49 

HsO,  hygroscopic 

4-66 

4-66 

100-08 

100-26 

Talcose  slate  and  soapstone  have  been  sometimes  used  for  the  fire- 
work of  furnaces,  and,  from  the  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  cor- 
roding influence  of  metallic  oxides,  they  are  occasionally  found  very 
serviceable.  Serpentine,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of  silica  it 
contains,  is  also  less  readily  attacked  by  metallic  oxides  than  more  siliceous 
rocks ;  it  is  used  in  Styria  for  the  hearths  of  blast-furnaces.  Gneiss 
Is  used  at  SchmoUnitz  for  the  construction  of  reverberatory  furnaces ; 
it  is  easily  dressed  to  the  required  forms,  and  offers  great  resistance  to 
high  temperatures  and  sudden  changes  of  heat.  Granite  is  employed  in 
Cornwall  for  the  outside  masonry  of  lead  and  tin  furnaces,  which  are 
internally  lined  with  fire-brick.  Siliceous  sand  is  extensively  used  by 
the  metallurgist.  Both  for  mixing  with  the  fire-clay  employed  as  a  cement 
in  the  construction  of  furnaces  and  for  furnace-bottoms.  The  beds  of 
the  smelting  and  refining  furnaces  in  copper-works  are  made  of  a  sand 
of  which  great  accumulations  are  met  with  at  various  points  along  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain.  This  sand  usually  contains  about  87  per  cent  of 
aihca,  with  a  little  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina.  Sand  is  also  ex- 
tensively employed  for  moulds  both  in  iron  and  brass  foundries. 

Firb-Clats. — Clays  are  essentially  hydrated  silicates  of  aluminium. 
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and  on  the  presence  of  water  of  combination  depends  their  plasticity  or 
capability  of  being  moulded  into  any  required  form,  when  mixed  with  a 
suitable  amount  of  water.  In  addition  to  their  combined  water,  clays 
contain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  hygroscopic  moisture,  which  may 
be  expelled  by  heating  them  to  a  100°  C,  without  impairing  iheir 
plasticity.  When  clays  possess  the  property  of  resisting  exposure  to  high 
temperatures,  without  either  melting  or  becoming  sensibly  softened,  they 
are  called  refradory  day  a  ot  fire-days.  These  occur  in  various  geological 
cal  formations,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Coal-measures. 

When  clays  are  heated  to  redness,  their  water  of  combination  is  ex- 
pelled, as  well  as  their  hygroscopic  water,  and  their  property  of  affording, 
when  mixed  with  water,  a  plastic  mass  is  thereby  destroyed.  In  this 
dehydrated  state  clays  do  not  immediately  combine  with  water,  although 
they  absorb  it  with  avidity,  without,  however,  regaining  their  plastic 
condition. 

The  substances  found  accompanying  clays  and  in  a  state  of  intimate 
mixture  with  them  are  very  numerous ;  but  among  the  most  common 
of  these  impurities  may  be  mentioned  oxide  of  iron,  calcium  carbonate, 
and  iron  pyrites.  The  presence  of  these  substances  materially  impairs 
the  refractory  qualtty  of  the  clays  in  which  they  occur,  as,  by  their 
action  on  the  silica,  a  series  of  fusible  vitreous  compounds  is  produced. 
The  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  effect  the  fusion  of  these  compounds  is 
not  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  extraneous  matter  thus  brought 
in  contact  with  the  natural  silicate,  but  is  also  in  a  remarkable  manner 
influenced  by  their  nature  and  number. 

In  this  way  a  clay  containing  a  given  amount  of  magnesia  is  found 
to  be  less  fusible  than  another  similarly  constituted,  but  having  a 
certain  portion  of  the  magnesia  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
lime ;  if  iron  oxide  be  also  present,  the  compound  will  be  found  propor- 
tionately more  easy  of  fusion.  Among  the  purer  varieties  of  clay,  the 
most  refractory  are  those  in  which  the  proportion  of  silica  is  greatest ; 
and  reaches  its  maximum  in  those  substances  which,  although  exhibiting 
many  of  the  physical  properties  of  clays,  can  scarcely  be  classified  among 
them  on  account  of  their  very  large  percentage  of  silica.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  different  varieties  of  earth  consisting  of  the  siliceous 
remains  of  infusoria. 

The  composition  of  several  varieties  of  British  fire-clay  is  given  on 
page  111.    ^ 

The  table  of  analyses  on  page  112  gives  the  composition  of  several 
foreign  fire-clays. 

Lime,  Magnesia,  Alumina,  cI^c. — Lime,  when  heated  alone,  is  one 
of  the  most  refractory  substances  known,  since  at  no  temperature  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected  does  it  exhibit  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  fusion.  Lime  crucibles  of  small  sizes  are  easily  made,  and  may 
be  sometimes  useful  when  very  high  temperatures  are  required.  The 
apparatus  designed  by  Deville  for  the  fusion   of  large  quantities  of 
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platinmn,  by  the  combustion  of  coal-gas  with  oxygen,  consists  of  a  box 
of  cast-iron  lined  with  rectangular  blocks  of  lime. 

Magnesia  is  quite  as  infusible  as  lime,  and  bricks  of  this  material 
are  sometimes  employed.  The  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained 
by  subjecting  dolomitic  limestone  to  a  very  high  temperature,  is  much 
used  for  lining  the  Bessemer  conyerter  in  the  basic  process  for  steel- 
makii^. 

Alumina  is  an  extremely  refractory  substance,  and  cannot  be  melted 
at  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  in  our  fumace&  According  to 
DeTille,  crucible  may  be  made  of  a  mixture  of  hydrated  or  gelatinous 
alumina  with  a  proper  proportion  of  alumina  which  has  been  previously 
strongly  heated.  With  two  parts  of  gelatinous  alumina,  two  of  strongly 
heated  alumina,  and  one  of  caustic  lime,  crucibles  may  be  prepared  which 
only  soften  slightly  at  the  temperature  of  fused  platinum.  The  mineral 
known  as  bauxite,  which  is  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium, 
has  sometimes  been  employed  as  a  lining  for  furnaces. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium,  Cr^Os,  and  chrome  iron  ore,  FeCr^O^,  are 
among  the  most  refractory  substances  known.  The  former  has  been 
used  as  a  bed  or  crucible  for  melting  platinum  in,  while  the  latter 
has  been  applied  in  Russia  as  a  lining  for  kilns  lor  calcining  dolo- 
mite, and  for  preventing  contact  between  the  siliceous  brickwork  and 
the  hearth-lining  in  the  basic  open-hearth  steel  process,  subsequently 
described. 

Fire-Bricks. — The  qualities  required  of  fire-bricks  differ  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Sometimes  it  is 
important  that  they  should  not  become  softened  in  any  sensible  degree  by 
continued  exposure  to  very  great  heat.  In  other  cases  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  withstand  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It 
is  often  essential  that  they  should  be  capable  of  withstanding  consider- 
able pressure  when  strongly  heated,  and  their  capability  of  resisting 
the  corrosive  action  of  metallic  oxides  is  also  a  consideration  of  im- 
portance. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  produce  a  fire-brick  capable  of  fulfilling  aU 
these  conditions  from  clay  alone,  and^  consequently,  such  additions  of 
other  materials  are  made  as  will  afford  bricks  suited  for  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  Many  varieties  of  clay  which 
possess  the  requisite  degree  of  infusibility  are,  when  subjected  to  a  rapid 
change  of  temperature,  liable  to  split,  from  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  mass.  These  additions  consist  chiefly  of  pure  siliceous  sand,  and 
ground  and  previously  burnt  fire-clay,  which,  without  increasing  the  fusi- 
bility of  the  compound,  have  the  property  of  rendering  the  material  less 
liable  to  become  disintegrated  through  the  rapid  application  of  heat  or  a 
sudden  reduction  of  temperature. 

The  manufacture  of  refractory  bricks  is  conducted  in  a  very  similar 
way  to  that  of  bricks  employed  for  building  purposea 

The  fire-clay,  after  being  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  is  crushed 
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under  a  pair  of  heayy  edge-stones/ where  it  is  ground,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  silica,  or  of  previously  baked  clay  of  the  same 
description,  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  somewhat  coarse 
powder.  This  falls  through  a  hole  in  the  bed,  aUd  is  thence  mounted  by 
buckets  on  an  endless  chain  into  a  large  cylindrical  sieve,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  coarser .  fragments,  which  do  not  pass 
through  the  meshes,  are  returned  under  the  edge-runners,  to  be  again 
ground,  while  the  finer  particles,  which  have  passed  through  the  apertures, 
are  conducted  by  an  endless  belt  to  a  convenient  situation,  where  they 
are  deposited  under  a  small  continuous  stream  of  water.  The  mixture  is 
subsequently  incorporated  in  a  pug-mill,  and  moulded  into  bricks  in  the 
way  adopted  for  the  more  common  varieties  employed  for  building.  A 
man  and  a  boy  can  in  this  way,  with  a  hand-mould,  make  and  lay  out  to 
dry,  1,500  bricks  as  a  day's  work.  When  sufficiently  dried,  tiiey  are 
baked  during  several  days  in  kilns  containing  from  15,000  to  20,000. 
A  ton  of  coal  is,  on  an  average,  required  for  the  baking  of  every  3,000 
bricks,  which  are  all  placed  on  edge,  lengthways,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  about  a  finger's  breadth  in  order  to  allow  a  free  passage  between 
them  of  the  heated  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  which 
is  consumed  at  the  extremity  of  the  pile  furthest  removed  from  the 
chimney. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  fire-bricks  from  various 
localities : — 


COMFOBiriON  OF 

Fibe-Bbioks. 

1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 

B. 

6. 

SiOs. 

63*09 

84-65 

88*43 

69-30 

75  36 

7102 

AlsOs 

1 

2909 

8-85 

6-90 

28-50 

21-47 

26-47 

CaO  . 

0-42 

1-90 

.    8-40 

.•• 

trace 

trace 

MgO 

0-66 

0*36 

trace 

••■ 

••  • 

0-44  • 

FeO  . 

» 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

179 

trace 

FesQs 

2*88 

4-25 

1-50 

2-00 

•  •• 

0-80 

K/). 

t 

1-92 

«•  t 

•  •  • 

...    ) 

«•  • 

(     0-60 
']      0-42 
(S.  trace 

Na,0 

t                • 

0-31 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

1-88 

TiOa. 

»               • 

2*21 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

...    ) 

•  •  • 

100'58 

100-00 

100-23 

99-80 

100-00 

99-65 

1.  Dowlais ;  by  E.  Riley.  2.  From  Windsor  clay ;  a  niixture  of  30 
j>er  cent  of  clay  and  70  of  sand  ;  by  Richardson.  3.  From  Pembroke ; 
used  in  copper-works ;  by  Kapier.  4.  Creuzot,  France ;  used  for  blast- 
furnaces ;  by  Berthier.  5.  Lee  Moor,  Devonshire ;  by  AbeL  6.  From 
same  locality  ;  by  J.  A.  Phillips. 

The  following  analyses  of  an  ordinary  *^  blue  fire-brick,"  from  Buck- 
ley, North  Wales,  were  made  in  the  author's  laboratory  by  Mr.  W,  T. 
Gent.    Sp.  gr.  =  2-28  :— 


REFRACTORT   MATERIALS. 


"S 


1. 

a. 

SiOa        .        .        .        . 

72-46 

72-63 

FeO 

t               1 

trAce 

tnoe 

FeA      . 

1 

>•            • 

i'^9 

4-78 

BiosOi    . 

1® 
20-83 

35 

AljO,      . 

» 

20-70 

CaO 

•30 

-29 

^       '        ' 

tnoe 

tmoe 

K,0 

* 

•61 

•63 

NasO 

■ 

•6^ 

•67 

H^  hygroioopie    • 

•13 

•16 

99-93 

100-11 

The  "  silica  "  fire-bricks  of  South  W&les,  which  are  probably  the  most 
infosible  bricks  employed  in  this  country,  coiisist  almost  entirely  of  silica, 
and,  instead  of  being  chiefly  composed  of  fire-clay,  are  made  from  a  dis- 
integmted  sandstone,  found  at  Dinas  and  various  other  places  in  the 
Vale  of  Neath. 

Two  specimens  of  "  Dinas  clay,"  obtained  from  different  mines,  ana- 
lyaed  by  Mr.  W,  Weston  in  Dt  Percy's  laboratory,  afforded  the  following 
results :  *  — 


SiO,        .        .        .        . 
AlsO,      .... 
FeO         .... 
CaO        ...        . 
K/)&Na90  . 
HaO,  oombined 

1. 

2. 

98-31 
0-72 
018 
0-22 
014 
0-36 

96-73 
1-39 
0-48 
019 
0-20 
0-60 

99-92 

99-49 

Ganister  is  a  siliceous  material,  somewhat  similar  in  composition  to 
Dinas  stone,  found  in  the  lower  Coal-measures  of  South  Yorkshire.  It 
is  to  some  extent  plastic  when  ground  and  tempered  with  water,  and  is 
laigely  used  for  the  lining  of  Bessemer  converters  and  other  purposes  in 
the  Sheffield  steel-works. 

Cbucibles. — Crucibles  are  commonly  manufactured  either  by  working 
the  prepared  clay  on  a  potter's  wheel,  similar  to  that  employed  in  making 
ordinary  pottery,  or  by  compressing  it  in  moulds,  which  thus  communi- 
cate to  the  mass  the  required  form.  Sometimes,  also,  although  more 
laiely,  they  are  prepared  by  covering  with  clay  a  mandrel  made  either 
of  metal  or  of  hard  wood,  and  having  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  vessel  required.  Crucibles  should  be  capable 
of  resisting  sudden  changes  of  temperature  without  fracture.     They 

»  Percy'!  •  MetiOliirgy ; »  Fuel,  p.  147. 
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should  also  be  nearly  infusible,  be  unacted  on  by  the  ashes  of  the  fuel 
by  which  they  may  be  surrounded,  and  withstand  the  corrosive  action 
and  permeation  of  such  substances  as  melted  lead  oxide.  It  would, 
however,  be  difficult  to  prepare  crucibles  capable  of  fulfilling  all  these 
conditions,  and  it  is  consequently  found  better  to  select  the  mixture  in 
accordance  with  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  than  to  attempt  the 
manufacture  of  pots  applicable  to  eveiy  purpose. 

When  it  is  desired  to  prepare  crucibles  capable  of  withstanding  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  the  prepared  clay  is  intimately  mixed  with 
various  infusible  bodies  which  impart  to  the  msas  the  property  of  neither 
expanding  nor  contracting  in  a  sensible  degree  on  being  strongly  heated 
and  afterwards  rapidly  cooled.  These  substances  generally  consist  of 
siliceous  sand,  ground  flints,  calcined  clay,  graphite,  or  powdered  coke. 

The  most  infusible  crucibles  are  i»*epared  from  clays  containing  the 
laigest  proportion  of  silica,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  lime  and  oxide 
of  iron  is  small.  The  inf usibility  of  clay,  like  its  power  of  sustaining 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  may  be  much  increased  by  a  judicious 
admixture  of  materials,  which,  forming  a  kind  of  infusible  ground-work, 
prevent  t^e  crucible  from  being  deformed  by  exposure  to  a  temperature 
by  which  it  would  otherwise  be  destroyed.  The  most  efficient  materials 
for  this  purpose  are  siliceous  sand,  graphite,  or  powdered  coke,  added  to 
the  clay  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fifth ;  if,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
latter,  a  larger  amount  were  used,  although  the  infusibility  of  the  crucible 
might  be  increased,  the  carbonaceous  matter  would  be  liable  to  become 
consumed  and  the  crucible  gradually  destroyed. 

The  composition  of  several  varieties  of  manufiactured  crucibles  has 
been  examined  by  Berthier,  some  of  whose  results  are  arranged  in  the 
following  table : — 


Place  of  If anufaetuFB. 


Cmcibles,  Hesrian 

„         from  Paris      .... 
„  „     Savignies,  near  Beanraif 

„  „     England,  for  melting  iteel 

„  w     Bt.  Etienne,  for  da 

I* 

19  n 


Glass  Pots 


Nemours 
Bohemia 


8i0.. 


70-9 
64  6 
72-8 
710 
65*2 
67-4 
68-0 


A1,0,. 


24*8 
84-4 
19-5 
28 '0 
26-0 
82  0 
29*0 


Fe,0,. 


8*8 
10 
8*9 
4*0 
7  2 
0*8 
2-2 


MgO. 


0-6 


In  order  that  an  eai-then  crucible  may  be  but  slightly  attacked  by  the 
bodies  fused  in  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed should  be  finely  divided  and  closely  compressed,  and  also  that  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  made  should  not  readily  form  fusible  compounds 
with  the  substance  operated  upon. 

The  metals  and  their  ores,  with  the  exception  of  their  oxides,  gene- 
rally exert  little  action  on  crucibles  made  of  ordinary  fire-clay,  although 
galena,  together  Avith  certain  other  substances,  has  the  property  of  filter- 
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ing  through  the  pores  of  some  earthen  cmcihles  withont  exercising  on 
their  constituents  any  extensive  chemical  action.  The  degree  of  facility 
with  which  clay  pots  yield  to  the  action  of  metallic  oxides  is  usually 
tested  hy  the  fusion  of  litharge,  which  is  maintained  in  the  fluid  state 
until  the  pot  becomes  pierced  by  its  corroding  action,  when  the  time 
necessary  to  produce  this  effect  is  noted  and  compared  with  similar  results 
obtained  with  other  crucibles.  Black-lead  crucibles,  and  those  in  which 
ground  coke  has  been  incorporated,  are  attacked  by  fusible  metallic 
oxides,  through  the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  which  results  in  the 
reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  metal. 

The  degree  of  fusibility  of  crucibles  and  other  refractory  bodies  may 
be  ascertained  by  a  direct  experiment  conducted  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— ^A  piece  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  which  for  this  purpose 
should  present  numerous  sharp  edges,  is  heated,  in  a  refractory  crucible, 
lined  with  powdered  charcoal,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  a  largo 
wind-furnace.  The  pot  and  its  contents  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  on 
afterwards  examining  the  contents,  it  will  be  observed  whether  the 
thin  edges  of  the  fragment  have  become  rounded  or  have  been  rendered 
translucent ;  in  which  case  it  affords  a  sufficient  indication  that  a  com- 
mencement of  fusion  has  taken  place. 

The  permeability  of  crucibles  by  liquids  may  be  determined  by  filling 
them  with  water,  and  noting  what  time  elapses  with  each  variety  before 
any  appearance  of  dampness  is  perceived  on  the  outside. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  power  of  resisting  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  crucibles  may  be  thrown,  without  any  previous 
annealing,  into  an  intensely  heated  furnace,  and  afterwards  withdrawn 
and  at  once  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air. 

Crucibles  are  used  both  in  the  unbumt  and  burnt  state.  Small 
crocibles  are  usually  kiln-burnt  before  they  are  used,  but  the  large 
Stourbridge  clay  casting-pots,  wliich  are  extensively  employed  by  brass- 
founders,  are  never  previously  burnt.  They  are  first  gradually  and 
thoroughly  dried  by  the  maker  in  properly  constructed  stoves,  and  are 
afterwards  kept  for  use  by  the  founder  on  shelves  in  some  dry  and  warm 
situation  in  the  casting-shop.  A  fire  is  made  in  a  cold  furnace  and 
covered  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  with  coke,  broken  to  a  convenient 
eize.  On  this  the  crucible  is  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  the 
furnace  filled  up  with  coke.  When  the  crucible  has  become  uniformly 
red  hot  it  is  withdrawn,  and  immediately  replaced  with  its  mouth  up- 
wards. It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  pots  of  this  description 
which  are  at  first  put  into  a  furnace  with  the  mouth  upwards  almost 
invariably  crack« 

Four  different  kinds  of  crucibles  are  used  by  assayers  in  this  country, 
yiL,  the  London,  the  Cornish,  the  Hessian,  and  the  French ;  of  these, 
the  two  former  are  most*  extensively  employed. 

London  crucibles  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  are  close  in  grain, 
but  are  liable  to  crack,  and  consequently  require  to  be  very  gradually 
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heated.  •  They  resist  the  corrosive  action  of  fused  litharge  remarkably 
well,  and,  with  careful  management,  are  very  serviceable  for  fusions  with 
oxide  of  lead  The  Patent  Plumbago  Crucible  Company,  of  Battersea, 
have  for  some  years  manufactured  crucibles  closely  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  '*  creusets  de  Paris/'  but  they  are  considerably  thicker. 

Crucibles  are  manufactured  in  Cornwall  for  the  use  of  copper-assayers. 
They  are  usually  made  round,  and  of  two  sizes,  one  of  which  fits  into 
the  other ;  those  of  the  larger  size  are  3  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  and 
3^  inches  in  height,  outside  measure.  These  crucibles  are  not  capable  of 
withstanding  very  high  temperatures,  or  of  resisting,  for  any  considerable 
time,  the  action  of  melted  litharge.  They  can,  however,  be  introduced 
into  a  hot  furnace  without  cracking,  and  can  be  more  generally  employed 
for  assays  than  almost  any  other  description  of  crucible.  They  were 
formerly  made  by  Mitchell  of  Truro  and  by  Juleff  of  Redruth,  and  those 
of  the  two  makers  were,  for  general  purposes,  almost  equally  good, 
although  Juleff's  crucibles,  which  were  made  of  a  mixture  of  Teign- 
mouth  and  Poole  clay  and  of  sand  from  St.  Agnes  Beacon,  were  some- 
what less  rapidly  acted  on  by  fused  oxide  of  lead.  Mr.  Juleff  has 
transferred  his  business  to  the  Battersea  Crucible  Company,  but  Mr. 
Mitchell  continues  to  make  pots  of  good  quality. 

The  shape  of  the  Cornish  pots  is  somewhat  inconvenient  from  their 
flatness  at  the  bottom,  but  in  all  cases  where  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  to  be  undergone,  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  every  other 
variety,  except  tiiose  manufactured  by  Beaufay  of  Paris. 

Hessian  crucibles  are  sold  in  nests  of  six,  gradually  diminishing 
in  size  so  as  to  successively  fit  into  one  another.  They  are  made  of 
a  mixture  of  Almerode  clay  and  sand,  and  are  generally  triangular  at 
top,  so  that  their  contents  may  be  conveniently  poured  from  either  of 
the  comers.  They  withstand  a  tolerably  high  heat  without  softening, 
but  are  liable  to  be  cracked  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  are 
readily  permeated  by  fused  metallic  oxides. 

French  crucibles  are  circular  and  considerably  deeper  in  proportion 
to  their  width  than  the  Hessian.  They  are  also  made  of  more  finely 
ground  materials,  and  present  a  smooth  surface  both  inside  and  out. 
Those  made  by  Beaufay  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  not  only  withstand 
a  high  temperature,  but  likewise  retain  melted  litharge  for  a  long  time 
without  becoming  pierced  They  are,  however,  somewhat  brittle,  and 
require  that  the  tongs  used  for  withdrawing  them  from  the  fire  should 
not  grasp  them  too  roughly.  They  are  by  far  the  best  crucibles  for  assays 
of  gold  and  silver  ores,  in  making  which  large  quantities  of  litharge  are 
employed 

Plumbago  or  black-lead  crucibles  are  more  frequently  employed  as 
melting-pots  for  the  fusion  of  metals  and  alloys  than  for  the  purposes  of 
assaying,  and  are  manufactured  of  good  quality  by  the  Patent  Plum- 
bago Crucible  Company,  and  othera 
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Iron,  as  produced  on  the  large  scale,  invariably  contains  in  combination 
some  proportion  of  various  foreign  elements,  which,  although  small,  may 
have  a  very  marked  influence  upon  its  strength  and  working  qualities. 
In  a  systematic  investigation  of  its  properties,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
obtain  the  metal  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  a  chemically  pure  condition,  for 
which  purpose  three  different  methods  are  adopted,  namely — 

1.  Fusion  of  wrought-iron  with  iron  oxides» 

2.  Reduction  of  iron  oxides  by  hydrogen. 

3.  Electrolysis  of  a  ferrous  salt 

1.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  applicable  to  the  purer  kinds  of 
wrbught-iron,  such  as  the  wire  used  for  pianos,  which  contains  only  a 
small  proportion  of  carbon.  This,  when  intimately  mixed  with  about  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  iron  oxide  and  strongly  heated,  loses  its  carbon, 
which  is  oxidized  to  carbonic  oxide,  a  corresponding  amount  of  iron 
being  reduced.  The  best  way  of  obtaining  sufficient  contact  between 
metal  and  oxide  is  to  cut  the  wire  into  small  pieces,  and  to  partially 
oxidixe  it  by  heating  it  in  the  air,  or,  what  is  better,  exposing  it  to  a 
current  of  steam  in  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  red  heat.  The  superficially 
oxidized  metal  is  then  melted  in  a  clay  crucible  under  a  glass  flux  free 
from  heavy  metallic  oxides,  which  requires  about  an  hour  of  full  white 
heat  in.  an  air-furnace.  Combined  carbon  and  silicon  are  removed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  ferric  oxide,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  fluxed  with 
silica  from  the  crucible  forms  a  slag,  while  the  metal  collects  as  a  well- 
melted  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

2.  Pure  ferric  oxide,  when  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  pure  dry 

hydrogen,  is  completely  reduced  with  an  equivalent  production  of  water, 

thus, — 

FefO» + 6H=  2Fe  +  SHjO. 

The  metal  obtained  is  a  dull  dark-coloured  powder,  which  should  be 
uniformly  grey  if  the  reduction  is  complete,  otherwise  it  is  black  from 
intermixed  magnetic  oxide.  For  complete  reduction,  steady  heating  and 
a  rapid  current  of  gas  to  remove  the  water-vapour  as  it  is  formed  are 
essential.  This  is  the  most  exact  method  of  obtaining  iron  from  its 
compounds,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving  a  form  of  metal  which 
is  finely  divided  and  extremely  susceptible  of  oxidation ;  especially  if 
produced  at  a  low  temperature,  when  it  is  pyrophoric,  and  bums  spon- 
taneously on  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures. 
When  the  reduction  is  effected  at  a  strong  red  heat,  the  metal  is  less 
susceptible  of  oxidation.  Its  pyrophoric  tendency  is  also,  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  unreduced  iron  oxide,  alumina,  &c. 

The  following  modification  of  the  hydrogen  method  of  reduction, 
was  employed  by  Matthiessen.     Ferrous  and  sodium  sulphates  mixed  in 
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nearly  equal  proportions  are  melted  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  heated 
until  no  more  sulphur  dioxide  ia  given  o£  This  gives  a  crystalline 
ferric  oxide,  M^hich  .can  be  more  easily  purified  from  adherent  foreign 
matters  than,  tne  hydrated  oxide  precipitated  from  solution  by  alkalies. 
The  sodium  salt  is  removed  by  long  and  careful  washing  with  boiling 
water,  which  is  continued  as  long  as  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  c^n  be 
^ound  in  the  washings.  The  oxide  is  then  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and 
the  reduced  metal,  when  cooled  and  solidified  by  compression  in  a  steel 
mould,  is  melted  in  a  lime  crucible  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  Iron  so 
obtained  is  free  from  all  impurities  except  a  minute  trace  of  sulphur. 

Iron  may  be  obtained  in  cubic  crystals  when  the  vapour  of  ferrous  or 
ferric  cl^oride  is  heated  in  hydrogen.  This  requires  a  very  high  tempera* 
ture»  the  reduction  being  effected  in  a  porcelain  tube. 

3.  Iron  may  be  obtained  in  coherent  films  by  the  electrolysis  of  solu- 
tions containing  ferrous  and  magnesium  sulphates,  provided  that  they  be 
kept  neutral  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  magnesium.  The  deposit, 
at  first  brilliantly  metallic,  subsequently  becomes  velvety  in  lustre  and 
covered  with  gas-bubble&  It  is  hard  (between  5  and  6  of  the  minerar. 
logical  scale)  and  brittle,  but  when  heated  to  redness  in  vacuo  acquires 
softness  and  tenacity,  and  takes  a  darker  coloui:  The  metal  obtained  by 
the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  ferrous  chloride  with  sal-ammoniac  forms 
brittle  warty  masses,  which  are  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  This  hardness  > 
is  due  to  the  absorption  of  hydrc^n,  which  is  given  off  when  the  metal 
is  heated  in  vacuo  to  the  extent  of  from  240  to  250  times  its  volume,  cone* 
sponding  approximately  to  a  composition  of  Fe^H^  In  this  respect 
iron  resembles  palladium,  but,  unlike  the  latter  metal,  when  once  de- 
prived of  its  hydrogen  it  does  not  re-absorb  it  when  used  as  the  negative 
electrode  in  a  voltameter. 

According  to  Crookes,  metallic  magnesium  decomposes  a  solution  of  a 
ferrous  or  ferric  salt,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  separation  of 
pulverulent  metallic  iron.  The  metal  so  obtained  is  exceedingly  pure, 
dissolving  in  acids  without  residue,  and  evolving  hydrogen  free  from 
odour. 

Cbtbtallinb  Form. — Iron  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  the  form 
most  generally  observed  being  cubes  or  octahedra,  the  latter  often  in  hollow- 
faced  or  skeleton  shapes,  and  grouped  into  tree-like  aggregatea  Solid 
masses  obtained  by  fusion,  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  hammering, 
when  polished  and  etched  show  a  granular  crystalline  surface,  often  with 
interlacing  plates,  forming  a  square  or  triangular  network  similar  to 
those  obtained  in  meteorites,  and  known  as  Widmannstatten's  figures. 

'  Spbgipio  Oravitt. — ^The  maximum  density  of  electrolytic  iron  appears 
to  be  about  7*9.  Most  conmiercial  varieties  of  the  metal  are  considerably 
lighter,  or  from  7*5  to  7*7.  It  may  be  diminished  by  strains,  such  as  are 
developed  by  cold-rolling  or  wire-drawing ;  and  in  such  cases  the  higher 
density  is  restored  by  annealing. 

Tekaoitt. — ^Iron  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  malleable  metals; 
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tKe  pniest  commercial  kindsi  t.6.y  those  containing  leaist  carbon,  bear  a 
tensile  strain  of  14  tons  per  square  inch  without  permanent  elongation, 
and  break  at  a  strain  of  about  22^  tons.  The  strength  of  steel  in  the 
form  of  wire  of  0'093  inch  section,  when  hard,  has  been  found  to  be  as 
much  as  154  tons  per  square  inch,  and  its  elastic  limit  53  tons  per 
square  inch. 

Thbbmal  Selationb. — Pure  iron  melts  at  a  temperature  which  has 
been  estimated  at  about  1,500**  to  1,600**  C,  being  more  fusible  than  the 
allied  metals  manganese,  cobalt,  and  chromium,  but  less  so  than  nickeL 
At  the  highest  artificial  temperatures,  such  as  those  of  the  electric  arc  and 
the  Bessenier  process,  it  may  be  volatilized,  and  bums  with  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  dense  orange-red  smoke. 

Oftioal  Chabactbbs. — When  polished,  iron  has  a  characteristic  dark 
grey  colour,  being  less  white  than  platinum,  and  not  so  blue  as  lead, 
with  a  perfect  metallic  lustre.  When  obtained  in  very  thin  films  by 
electrolytic  deposit  on  platinized  glass  (from  rmMnnr  ^  Tsv^jrxfV  ^^  ^^ 
inch  thick),  such  as  hare  been  used  by  Kundt  in  experiments  on  the 
electro-magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  it  transmits  a  pale 
yellowish  or  brownish  light. 

Elbotiucal  Rklationb. — ^The  electric  conductivity  of  soft  iron  is 
about  16  percent,  of  that  of  copper  or  silver  at  ordinary  temperature?, 
bat  the  presence  of  even  minute  quantities  of  foreign  matters  lowers 
it  very  considerably,  manganese  being  the  most  active  in  this  respect 
According  to  Preece,  wires  of  equal  resistance  (one  ohm)  made  of  99*7 
and  99*11  per  cent,  iron,  weigh  respectively  4,500  lbs.  and  5,974  lbs. 
per  mile,  whence  it  appears  that  diminishing  the  iron  by  y^iyth  increases 
the  resistance  by  one-third.  The  conductivity  is  also  diminished  by 
bard-drawing  and  increased  by  annealing. 

Soft  iron  becomes  magnetic  when  brought  into  contact  with,  or  into 
tbe  field  o^  a  permanent  or  electro-magnet,  but  such  magnetism  is  only 
temporary.  The  harder  varieties  containing  carbon,  though  of  lower 
magnetic  capacity,  become  permanently  magnetized  in  virtue  of  a  pro* 
perty  known  as  coercive  force^  which  is  most  developed  in  the  very 
baid  alloy  containing  tungsten  known  as  tungsten  steeL  Manganese 
diminishes  the  magnetic  capacity  of  iron  very  rapidly ;  the  alloy  with  25 
per  cent  of  manganese  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet 

The  following  determinations  of  the  magnetic  capacity  of  difierent 
kinds  of  iron  have  been  made  with  Professor  Hughes*  induction 
balance: — 

Rttfldual 
Magnetism. 
0       . 
10 
47 
42 
45 
40 
11 
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2 
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Shear-Bteel      „                ... 
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CaBt-iron,  annealed          .... 
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Huntamau's  caBt-ateel,  annealed 

460 
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Charcoal  iron                     „     .        .        . 
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Electro-deposited  iron  when  saturated  with  hydrogen  is  highly 
magnetic,  and  a  thin  strip  of  such  iron,  when  suspended,  comes  to  rest 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  like  a  compass  needle.  The 
transparent  films  previously  noticed  are  found  hy  Knndt  to  be  ex- 
tremely energetic  in  rotating  the  plane  of  a  polarized  ray,  the  rotatory 
power,  for  equal  thicknesses,  being  computed  to  be  34,000  times  that  of 
glass,  and  1,462  times  that  of  quurtz. 

Selation  op  Iron  to  Oxtobn. — Pure  iron  may  be  preserved  inde- 
finitely without  alteration  in  dry  air  or  in  water  that  is  free  from  air 
and  carbon  dioxide,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures ;  but  when 
heated  to  redness  in  air  or  oxygen,  it  bums  with  the  production  of  mag- 
netic oxide  (FesO^).  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  pyrophoric  iron 
ignites  spontaneously.  When  steam  is  passed  over  iron  at  a  red  heat,  it 
is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  a  similar  production 
of  magnetic  oxide.  This  reaction  goes  on  continuously  as  long  as  the 
hydrogen  is  removed,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  decomposition  is  stopped  as  soon  as  a  particular  gas-tension, 
which  is  constant  for  any  given  temperature,  is  reached.  A  similar 
result  is  observed  in  the  inverse  operation  of.  the  reduction  of  magnetic 
oxide  by  hydrogen,  which  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  water-vapour  has 
attained  a  particular  tension  in  the  hydrogen  atmosphere.  The  same 
class  of  phenomenais  observed  in  the  reduction  of  an  iron  oxide  by  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
in  the  smelting  process. 

Iron  combines  with  oxygen  in  several  proportions,  but  of  these  only 
three  are  of  consequence  metallurgically  considered,  namely,  protoxide 
or  ferrous  oxide,  peroxide  or  ferric  oxide,  and  their  compound  known 
as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

Ferrous  Oxidb. — ^Ferrous  oxide  or  protoxide  of  iron  having  the  com- 
position FeO  is  known  only  in  combination.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a 
hydrate  (FeO'H^O)  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  neutral  solution  of 
a  ferrous  salt,  when  it  goes  down  as  a  white  precipitate,  which,  however,, 
rapidly  changes  colour,  becoming  brown  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  changing  to  a  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  same 
instability  characterizes  all  the  salts  of  ferrous  oxide,  such  as  the  sulphate 
and  carbonate,  and  also  the  chloride,  all  of  which  pass  into  the  ferric 
state,  unless  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

Fbrrio  Oxidb. — Peroxide,  or  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  the  composition 
FcjOs  (containing  iron  70,  oxygen  30  per  cent.),  and  occurs  in  nature  in 
several  states  of  aggregation,  which  are  distinguished  by  particular 
names,  as  described  under  '*  Iron  Ores."  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  . 
by  exposing  metallic  iron,  at  or  near  red  heat,  to  the  continued  action  of 
air,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  dense  red  powder,  varying  in  colour  from 
orange  red  to  purplish  red,  according  to  the  state  of  aggregation.  An- 
other and  more  general  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  the  calcination 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04,  which  is  decomposed  with  the  production 
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of  ferric  oxide,  Yefi^  and  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  SO^  The 
oxide  so  obtained  is  a  red  powder  known  as  *'  crocus,"  which,  when  care- 
fully levigated  in  water,  gives  powders  largely  used  for  polishing  under 
the  name  of  "  rouge." 

When  steam  is  passed  over  ferric  chloride  (FetCl«)  at  a  red  heat^ 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  oxide  are  formed*  The  latter  is  in  brilliant 
crystalline  scales  of  a  bluish  grey  colour  and  strong  metallic  lustre, 
exactly  similar  to  the  natural  mineral  known  as  oligsite.  Specular  iron 
ore  occurs  as  a  common  constituent  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Ferric  oxide,  however  prepared,  when  pulverized  gives  a  bright  red 
powder  of  about  sp.  gr.  5,  which  is,  xmder  ordinary  conditions,  stable  in 
the  air ;  but  when  brought  to  a  high  temperature,  such  as  that  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  jet,  it  is  partially  decomposed  with  the  production  of  mag- 
netic  oxide  (Fe304).  It  is  soluble  in  oxygen  acids,  forming  salts  which 
have  a  tendency  to  desiccate  into  complex  basic  compounds,  and  are 
comparatively  unstable.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  ferric  chloride 
(Fe,Cle),  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

When  the  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  is  treated  with  an  alkali,  a  chalky 
flocculent  precipitate  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour  is  produced,  which  is 
a  hydrate  of  ferric  oxide  or  a  ferric  hydrate  (Fe^Os  *  nRfi).  The  propor- 
tion of  water  varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  the  separation  takes 
place;  the  most  usual  variety  being  the  sesquihydrate  (2Fe208'3HsO), 
which  is  of  the  same  composition  as  the  natural  mineral,  brown  iron  ore, 
or  limonite.  By  long-continued  boiling  a  deeper  coloured  substance,  the 
monohydrate  (Fe,Os*HsO),  is  obtained*  This  is  of  the  same  composition 
as  the  natural  mineral  Gothite. 

Rust  Oxidb. — Metallic  iron  is  not  subject  to  change  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures in  perfectly  pure  air,  or  in  water  free  from  air  and  carboa 
dioxide ;  but  when  exposed  either  to  moist  air  or  fully  aerated  water  it 
is  rapidly  attacked  with  the  formation  of  a  dull  brown  crust,  more  or 
less  coherent,  of  so-called  rust,  which  is  essentially  a  hydr^ted  ferric  oxide. 
The  change  is  accompanied  with  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  inci- 
dentally a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
nascent  hydrogen  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  is  absorbed  by  the, 
nist  The  film  of  oxide  produced  being  strongly  electro-negative  to  the 
metal  below,  a  voltaic  action  of  some  energy  is  set  up  under  the  influence 
of  water  in  the  air,  and  continues  imtil  the  metal  is  entirely  oxidized  or 
converted  into  rust.  This  change  is  accompanied  with  a  great  increase 
of  volxune,  the  bulk  of  the  rust  formed  being  about  ten  or  twelve  times 
that  of  the  original  metal,  and  is  capable  of  producing  considerable 
mechanical  action,  ban  of  iron  being  often  bunt  asunder  when  rust- 
ing is  set  up  by  infiltration  of  water  through  surface  cracks. 

Maqnktig  Oxide. — ^When  metallic  iron  is  exposed  to  a  very  high 
temperature  in  air  or  oxygen,  it  bums  with  the  production  of  black 
molten  globules  that  are  attractable  by  a  magnet,  having  a  composition  ^ 
represented  by  Fe^O^  or  FeO-Fe,Oa,  containing  iron  72*4,  oxygen  27'6  per. 
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cent  The  oxide  that  forms  on  the  surface  of  masses  of  wrought- Jon 
at  the  heat  of  working  in  the  forge  or  rolling-mill,  known  as  soale-oxide, 
is  of  a  similar  composition  as  a  whole.  The  calcination  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate also  gives  rise  to  magnetic  oxide,  the  expulsion  of  carbon  dioxide 
being  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  owing  to  the  instability 
of  ferrous  oxide  in  the  free  state. 

Magnetic  oxide  is  one  of  the  most  stable  compounds  of  iron,  both  at 
high  temperatures  and  also  as  regards  resistance  to  atmospheric  alteration, 
both  of  which  properties  have  important  bearings  on  metallurgical  prac- 
tice. 

Iron  and  Sulphur. — When  finely  divided  iron  and  sulphur  are 
heated  together,  combination  takes  place  with  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  heat;  the  product,  normal  ferrous  sulphide,  or  iron  monosul- 
phide,  FeS,  containing  iron  63*6,  sulphur  36*4  per  cent.  It  is  also  found 
when  hydrogen  sulphide  or  an  alkaline  sulphide  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  a  ferrous  salt  not  containing  free  acid.  The  sulphide  obtained  by  the 
first  method  is  fusible,  giving  a  dark-coloured  substance  of  a  semi" 
metallic  lustre  and  brassy  iridescence,  crystallizing  in  the  cubic  system, 
which  is  fairly  stable  at  high  temperatures  in  a  neutral  atmosphere,  but 
when  exposed  to  air  at  a  low  red  heat  (as  in  a  calcining  furnace),  is  con- 
verted into  sulphur  dioxide  and  ferric  oxide.  When  heated  to  redness 
in  steam,  magnetic  oxide  is  produced.  The  finely  divided  precipitated 
sulphide  is  also  very  unstable,  being  rapidly  changed  by  exposure  at 
ordinary  temperatures  to  ferrous  sulphate. 

Iron  monosulphide  occurs  in  nature  as  an  independent  mineral 
called  troilite,  which  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  being  confined  to 
meteorites ;  but  in  combination  with  the  similarly  constituted  sulphides 
of  other  metals  it  appears  in  numerous  species,  such  as  Eisennickelkiea 
(2FeS-NiS),  copper  pyrites  (CuFe^S,)  and  black  zinc  blende  («ZnS.FeS), 
while  similar  substances  are  commonly  formed  artificially  in  so-called 
matte  or  regulus. 

Finely  divided  or  spongy  iron,  obtained  by  reduction  in  hydrogen  or 
carbonic  oxide,  when  heated  in  furnace  gases  containing  sulphur  dioxide, 
decomposes  it,  taking  up  the  sulphur. 

Bisulphide  of  iron,  ferric  persulphide  (FeSj)  iron  46'7,  sulphur  53'3  per 
cent.,  is  the  most  important  natural  sulphide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  two 
forms,  cubic  or  yellow  pyrites,  and  white  rhombic  pyrites  or  marcasite. 
Substances  of  similar  composition  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  heating 
the  lower  sulphide  in  ferric  oxide  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  alkaline 
bisulphides  or  sulphur,  at  a  carefully  regulated  heat  below  redness, 
and  above  100°  C.  But  these  methods  are  of  little  practical  interest  In 
nature  it  is  eommonly  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  decomposing 
organic  matters  upon  ferrous  sulphate,  and  of  organic  sulphur  compounds 
upon  ferric  hydrate.  The  crystallized  varieties  differ  considerably  in 
t^eir  resistance  to  atmospheric  alteration,  the  yellow  or  cubic  forms,  when 
in  compact  masses  and  large  crystals,  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  long 
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periods,  but  'when  finely  diTided  and  exposed  to*  dannpy  'bo^h  compo- 
nents are  oxidized,  with  the  production  of  hydrated  ferrous  sulphate, 
(FeSOf.  7HsOX  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  the  action  known  as  vitr 
liolization,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  of  change  in  the 
vicinity  of  mineral  deposits,  such  as  the  formation  of  alum,  gypsum,  the 
various  sulphates  of  copper,  &a,  by  the  reaction  of  sulphates  and 
sulphuric  acid  upon  the  soluble  or  decomposable  constituents  of  the 
a^JAcent  rock. 

White  iron  pyrites  is  more  readily  vitriolized  than  the  cubic  varieties, 
and  is  a  prominent  cause  of  the  spontaneous  ignition  in  coals,  whicl^ 
often  contain  it  in  a  finely  divided  stata 

The  ultimate  product  of  the  atmospheric  alteration  of  pyrites  is  ferric 
hydrate  (limonite  or  brown  iron),  a  change  which  -is  illustrated  on  the 
largest  possible  scale  in  varioas  mineral  districts.  The  sulphur  in  such  cases 
is  probably  removed  as  a  soluble  sulphate  of  some  other  metal,  as  the 
whole  of  the  iron  of  the  original  pyrites  may  be  found  in  the  ferric 
hydrate  produced. 

When  iron  pyrites  is  heated  to  redness  in  closed  vessels,  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  second  atom  of  the  sulphur  may  be  volatilized  and  sub- 
liirfed  as  such,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferrous  sulphide  or  of  magnetic  sul- 
phides ;  but  when  the  heating  takes  place  with  access  of  air,  it  bums 
with  the  ultimate  production  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  ferric  oxide.  This 
property  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  use  of  pyrites  for  making  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  residue  forming  a  coherent  mass  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  original  pyrites.  In  order  to  obtain  complete  desulphurization  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  fusion,  in  which  case  ferrous  or  n[iagnotic  sulphides 
would  result 

When  pyrites  is  finely  interspersed  through  ferrous  carbonate,  it  is 
mainly  converted  by  calcination  into  ferrous  sulphate,  which  can  only  be 
removed  from  the  ore  by  long-continued  exposure  to  the  air,  by  solution 
in  rain,  or  by  artificial  watering. 

Sulphide  of  iron  also  occurs  in  nature  under  the  name  of  pyrrho- 
tine  or  magnetic  pyrites.  It  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  forms,  is  slightly 
magnetic,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  containing  nickel  and  cobalt  in 
Sweden,  and  gold  in  Brazil  and  some  other  countriea 

Iron  and  Carbon. — When  ferric  oxide  is  heated  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide  or  any  hydrocarbon  gas,  such  as  olefiant  gas, 
CsHf,  marsh  gas,  CH4,  or  the  vapour  of  benzole,  paraffin,  or  analogous 
substances,  it  is  reduced  in  the  same  way  as  by  hydrogen,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  carbon  is  invariably  separated  and  taken  up  by  the 
metaL  This  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  dissolving  the  reduced  metal 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  hydrogen  given  off  has  a  fetid  smell 
resembling  that  of  crude  petroleum,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the 
reduction  has  been  effected  by  hydrogen.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
when  pure  iron  is  heated  with  carbon  in  any  form,  whether  as  charcoal, 
graphite,  or  diamond,  the  amount  taken  up  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
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temperature  at  which  the  operation  is  performed  and  its  duration ;  the 
maximum  being  for  theoretically  pure  metal  about  4  per  cent.  This 
change,  known  as  carburization,  is  the  most  important  fact  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  and  properties  of  commercial  iron,  which  are  mainly 
classified  by  their  proportion  of  contained  carbon.     Thus — 

1.  Malleable  or  wrought  iron  contains  less  than  0*2  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  is  infusible  except  in  special  furnaces,  gives  unsound  castings, 
and  cannot  be  tempered  or  hardened  by  quenching  in  water  from  a  red 
heat ;  but  can  be  welded  and  generally  wrought  under  the  hammer,  being 
eminently  malleable  and  ductile. 

2.  Steel  includes  all  kinds  of  iron  containing  not  more  than  1*75  per 
cent  of  carbon.  These  vary  considerably  in  fusibility,  hardness,  suscep- 
tibility to  tempering,  and  malleability,  the  first  two  properties  being 
increased  by  increase  of  carbon,  while  the  others  are  diminished. 

The  limit  of  about  0*4  or  0*5  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  that  of 
ordinary  malleable  steel,  above  which  lie  the  more  special  qualities  of 
tool  and  cutlery  steel,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  hardness.  A 
metal  with  about  2  per  cent.,  which  cannot  be  forged  but  is  slightly 
malleable  in  the  sense  of  bearing  a  slight  hammering  without  breaking,  is 
used  for  draw-plate& 

3.  Cast-iron  includes  all  metal  with  more  than  2  per  cent  of  carbon 
up  to  a  maximum  of  about  4  per  cent.  This,  as  the  name  implies,  finds 
its  most  important  application  in  the  production  of  articles  cast  to 
patterns  in  moulds. 

Condition  of  Carbon  in  Iron. — Carbon  may  exist  in  cast-iron  and 
steel,  either  in  chemical  combination  or  interspersed  through  the  mass  of  the 
metal  in  the  crystalline  form  of  graphite.  When  it  is  in  the  former  con- 
dition, the  metal  is  hard,  somewhat  largely  crystalline,  uniform  in  character, 
and  silvery  white  in  colour — this  is  known  as  white-iron;  when  it  is  in  the 
latter  the  structure  is  not  uniform,  the  brilliant  particles  of  metal  being 
mixed  with  dark  scfdes  of  graphite,  giving  a  general  grey  tint,  the  depth 
of  which  increases  with  the  proportion  of  the  carbon  so  separated — this  is 
known  as  grey-iron.  When  white  cast-iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
iacid,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  carbon  being  set  free  in  the  pre- 
sence of  nascent  hydrogen  combines  with  the  latter  gas,  forming  hydro- 
carbons, which  are  recognised  by  the  strong  smell,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
may  be  obtained  as  condensable  oils.  Grey-iron,  on  the  other  hand, 
dissolves  up,  leaving  the  bulk  of  its  carbon  behind  in  the  form  of  graphitic 
scales,  which  are  not  affected  by  acids.  If,  however,  white-iron  is 
brought  into  solution  without  the  decomposition  of  water,  as,  for  instance, 
by  cupric  chloride,  which  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  ferrous 
chloride  and  metallic  copper,  the  carbon  separates  as  an  amorphous 
sooty  powder,  while  the  graphite  remains  with  its  characteristic  crystalline 
character.  This  method  is  of  wide  application  in  the  analysis  of  iron  and 
steel  Apart  from  the  influence  df  other  elements  which  will  be  sub- 
sequently ^considered,  the  condition  of  cart)o'n  in  cast-iron  is  laigely 
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determined  by  the  method  adopted  in  casting ;  the  same  metal  which  is 
grey  when  cast  in  sand  moulds  and  slowly  cooled,  will  be  white  when 
cast  in  thick  iron  moulds,  which  allow  of  rapid  cooling,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
ehiUing.  In  the  first  case  the  carbon  is  graphitic,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
In  the  combined  condition. 

In  those  varieties  of  iron  that  contain  less  carbon  than  cast-iron  the 
same  general  principle  holds.  Thus  steel  when  hardened  by  quenching 
in  Water  from  a  red  heat  dissolves  without  residue,  but  when  brought 
lack  to  the  soft  state  by  annealing,  a  flocculent  residue  is  obtained.  This 
consists  mainly  of  carbon,  but  not  entirely,  as  it  contains  some  iron, 
corresponding  approximately  to  the  composition  Fe^C,  and  is  known  as 
Kmircamlnned  or  hardening  carbon. 

Iron  and  Siuoon. — When  ferric  oxide  intimately  mixed  with 
finely  divided  quartz  or  sand  and  charcoal  is  in  a  crucible  exposed  to 
the  highest  attainable  temperature  of  an  air-furnace,  the  metal  obtained 
contains  both  carbon  and  silicon,  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter  may, 
under  favourable  conditions,  amount  to  20  per  cent.  Unlike  carbon, 
however,  silicon  appears  to  be  imable  to  exist  in  the  pure  or  graphitic 
state,  being  invariably  in  combination.  These  compounds,  which  re- 
semble cast-iron,  but  are  harder  and  more  brilliant,  were  formerly  curio- 
sities, but  are  now  made  for  special  purposes  of  steel  manufacture  under 
&e  name  of  sUiciie  or  feri'O-stlicon.  The  latter  name  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect, as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  manganese  being  invariably  present 
in  considerable  quantity  as  well  as  iron. 

Silicon  is  also  a  common  constituent  of  ordinary  cast-iron  up  to  1  *5 
or  2  per  cent,  in  those  varieties  used  by  the  iron-founder;  the  proportion 
being  largest  in  the  darker  coloured  varietiea  The  large-grained,  dark 
grey  metal  used  in  the  Bessemer  process,  as  originally  constituted,  con- 
tains about  2^  per  cent  When  containing  5  to  7  per  cent,  the  metal 
is  known  as  glazy-  or  glazed4ron.  .  This  is  only  an  accidental  product, 
^and  has  no  direct  use.  Mottled-  and  white-irons,  such  as  are  used  for 
conversion  into  malleable  iron,  contain  less  silicon,  and  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  entirely  free  from  it,  although  this  latter  condition  can  only  be 
attained  by  certain  special  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  compounds  of  silicon  and  iron,  although  stable  at  high  tem- 
peratures when  melted  in  a  reducing  atmosphere,  are  easily  decomposed 
when  heated  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  both  iron  and  silicon  being 
oxidized,  with  the  formation  of  normal  or  dibasic  ferrous  silicate, 
FcsSiO^i  This  substance,  which  crystallizes  in  forms  analogous  and 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  mineral  olivine,  a  similarly  constituted 
ferrous  magnesium  silicate,  may  be  easily  formed  by  melting  quartz,  sand, 
and  ferric  oxide  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  in  an  iron  crucible  with 
sufficient  carbon  to  reduce  the  latter  to  ferrous  oxide  at  a  strong  red 
heat  The  product,  which  runs  very  liquid,  is  a  nearly  black  crystal- 
line regulus  with  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  which  in  the  thinner  plates  is 
sometimes  of  an  olive-greeoi  tint     It  is  uBua%  opaque  and  somewhat 
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magnetic,  which  is,  however,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron.  The  slags  of  (tU  processes  of  iron-smelting  in  which  oxidation  is 
involved,  such  as  the  direct  production  of  the  malleable  metal  from  the 
ore  and  the  fining  or  conversion  of  .cast-iron  into  malleable  iron^  consist 
wholly  or  in  part  of  ferrous  silicates,  and  as  their  production  involves 
•the  formation  of  two  molecules  of  ferrous  oxide  for  each  moleonle  of 
silica,  or  for  every  unit  of  silicon  3^  times  its  weight  of  iron  is  scorified 
and  rendered  useless,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  exclusion  of  silicon 
OS  miich  as  possible  from  all  metal  destined  for  forge  purposes  is  essential 
.to  economic  working.  It  is  different,  however,  with  foundry  and  steels- 
making  metal,  where,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  sUicon  has  valuable 
properties.  Ferrous  silicate  may  be  partially  reduced  by  heating  with 
carbon,  when  two-thlrdJs  of  the  metal  are  separated,  the  remainder  form- 
ing a  silicate  of  the  constitution  Fe^SisOg  (diferrous  trisilicate) ;  but  by 
Jbhe  substitution  of  another  base,  such  as  lime,  complete  reduction  may 
.be  effected.  This  latter  condition  is  utilized  in  the  treatment  of  the 
large  quantities  of  slag  or  cinder  produced  in  puddling-  and  re-heating  fur- 
naces, which  contain  more  than  half  their  weight  of  iron,  and  are  largely 
used  in  admixture  with  ores  in  the  blacrt-fumace.  Pig  metal  so  produced 
is  known  as  cinder-pig^  in  contradistinction  to  that  smelted  from  freshly 
mined  ores,  or  mine-pig^ 

When  ferrous  silicate  is  heated  in  air  at  a  temperature  below  its 
melting-point,  it  is  Wholly  or  partially  changed  by  oxidation  into  a  mix- 
ture of  ferric  oxide  and  silica,  which  substances,  being  chemically  indif- 
ferent, form  a  material  which  is  exceedingly  refractory,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  subjected  to  the  action  of  reducing  gase&  This  property  has  been 
utilized  for  the  production  of  a  material  for  puddling-fumace  bottoms, 
which  is  obtained  by  calcining  tap-cinder  broken  into  lumps  in  kilns, 
when  a  certain  proportion  liquates  out  as  a  fusible  slag,  leaving  a 
refractory  residue  known  as  huU-dOg. 

Iron  and  PHOSPHORCa — ^These  elements  enter  very  readily  into 
combination,  forming  several  compounds.  Among  the  best-defined  are 
the  foUpwing : — 

Phosphorut.  Iron.  Hp.  Or. 

Fes  Pa     .        .        .        .     67-63  42  47  6-04 

FejP      .        .        .        .42-47  67-63  6-21 

Fe^P      .        .        .        ,     21-68  78-32  674 

The  first  of  these  is  formed  by  heating  iron,  reduced  by  hydtogen,  in 
phosphorus  vapour,  and  the  last,  which  is  the  most  stable,  by  partially 
reducing  ferrous  phosphate  with  carbon,  under  a  covering  of  salt^  in  a 
crucible  at  a  strong  heat  The  amount  of  carbon  must  be  so  propor- 
tioQed  as  to  prevent  the  separation  of  metallic  iron.  The  phosphates  of 
earthy  bases,  when  heated  in  contact  with  an  oxide  of  iron  and  carbon,  also 
give  rise  to  iron  phosphides,  which  are  diffused  through  the  mass  of 
the  reduced  in>n.  This  condition  obtains  in  iron-smelting;  practi- 
cally the. whole  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  ore^  flux,  and  fuel 
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passing  into  the  reduced  metal  Phosphorus  so  combined  is  exceed- 
ingly stable,  and  can  only  be  completely  removed  from  malleable  iron  or 
Bteel  by  special  methods,  involving  the  use  of  high  temperatures  and 
laige  quantities  of  fluxes. 

The  effect  of  phosphorus  upon  malleable  iron  is  essentially  one  of 
baldening,  raising  iter  ultimate  tensile  strength,  but  diminishing  its  ex- 
tensibility ^r  working  property.  Up  to  about  0*3  per  cent,  the  working 
quality  of  the  metal  is  not  affected,  but  beyond  that  limit  cold-shortness, 
or  a  tendency  to  break  when  hammered  cold,  is  set  up.  This  is  yery 
marked  with  0*8  per  cent.,  and  with  1 0  per  cent  the  metal  becomes 
brittle.  In  steel  the  injurious  effect  is  more  marked,  0*1  per  cent,  being 
about  the  permissible  limit  Phosphorus  in  cast-iron  increases  the 
fluidity  of  the  metal,  and  for  this  reason  that  smelted  irooi  bog  ores .  is 
of  value  in  the  production  of  small  and  intricate  ornamental  castings, 
although  it  is  unfit  for  castings  requiring  great  strength. 

Iron  akd  Nitboobn. — ^When  iron  wire  is  heated  for  several  hours  in 
a  current  of  dry  gaseous  ammonia,  the  metal  becomes  somewhat  whiter 
in  colour  and  harder,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  weight  The  amount 
of  the  latter  change  is  variously  stated  by  different  observers  at  from  0*2 
to  12  or  13  per  cent,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  surface 
exposed,  Nitrogen  has  also  been  found  in  very  small  quantities  by, 
Bouis  and  Boussingault  (0*005  to  0*124  per  cent)  in  commercial  iron  and 
steeL     Allen  has  also  demonstrated  its  existence  in  steel  ingots. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  constituent  is  of  any  importance . 
in  modifying  the  structural  properties  of  the  metaL    In  the  method  of 
steel-conversion  by  cementation,  the  presence  of  cyanides  has  a  marked 
effect  in  accelerating  the  process. 

Ibon  and  Manoanbsb,  &c — ^From  the  metallurgical  point  of  view, 
these  metals  are  very  closely  connected ;  in  fact,  the  metallurgy  of  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  apart  from  that  of  iron.     Manganous 
oxide,  MnO,  ublike  ferrous  oxide,  is  not  reduced  by  carbonic  oxide,  but 
requires  the  direct  contact  of  carbon;  neither  is  it  possible  practically  to 
obtain  the  pure  metal,  the  simultaneous  reduction  of  iron,  with  which 
the  manganese  unites,  being  a  condition  for  obtaining  it  on  the  large  scale. . 
Pig  metals  containing  manganese,  in  which  iron  predominates,  are  known 
as  manganif erous  cast-iron  and  spiegeleisen ;  the  latter  name,  signifying 
looking-glaas-iron,  refers  to  the  large  platy  structure  of  the  metal  when . 
broken.     Spiegeleisen  contains  more  combined  carbon  than  white  cast-  • 
inm,  or  up  to  as  much  as  6  per  cent '  The  maximum  amount  of  carbon  > 
taken  up  by  OAnganese  is  said  to  be  about  8  per  cent     The  most  man- 
ganiferous  varieties  are  known  as  ferro-manganese.     These  alloys  hiave  no 
direct  use,  but  are  essentials  in  the  modem  practice  of  steel-making  on  the 
large  scale.     The  largely  platy  crystalline  structure  of  spiegeleisen  is  not . 
^>parent  when  there  id  more  than  25  to  30  per  cent  of  manganese  present  > 

Manganese  may  exist  in  malleable  iron,  and  in  steel  in  small  proper-/ 
tions,  up^to  0*4  or  0'$  per  CQixt,  without  altering  thejr  properties^  except . 
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somewhat  increasing  both  tenacity  and  malleability.  About  1*5  per  cent, 
gives  a  very  hard  tool-steel,  when  the  carbon  is  similarly  increased. 
Latterly,  alloys  known  as  Hadfield's  manganese  steels,  with  from  7  to  30 
per  cent,  of  manganese,  have  been  made«  They  are  remarkable  for  com- 
bining extreme  hardness  and  toughness. 

Chromium  combines  with  iron  and  carbon,  forming  chromiferous  pig- 
irons,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to-  those  containing  manganese. 
To  steel  it  communicates  great  hardness  without  diminishing  its  tough- 
ness. Tungsten  may  be  contained  in  steel  up  to  a  considerable  percentage, 
communicating  intense  hardness  and  great  coercive  force  for  magnetism ; 
it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  is  any  true  combination. 

Copper  and  iron  do  not  form  any  true  alloy  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  metal ;  in  the  cupriferous  pig-iron,  occasionally  produced  in 
blast-furnaces,  the  copper  is  interspersed  through  the  mass,  preserving  its 
characteristic  colour.  To  malleable  iron  and  steel  copper  is  said  to  com- 
municate red-shortness,  although  this  is  not  now  generally  accepted,  the 
effect  being  attributed  to  the  concurrent  presence  of  sulphur.  Arsenic  and 
antimony  are  very  prejudicial  to  iron,  although  their  presence  can  only  be 
considered  as  exceptional     The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  phosphorus. 

TiTANiuic  may  be  present  in  pig-iron  to  the  extent  of  about  1  per 
cent  when  titaniferous  ores  form  part  of  the  smelting  charge ;  but  it  is 
not  known  to  exert  any  special  effect  upon  the  quality,  and  when  such 
metal  is  converted  into  malleable  iron  or  steel,  the  titanium  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

Vanadium  has  been  found  by  Riley  in  the  pig-iron  of  Wiltshire  and 
Northamptonshire  smelted  from  oolitic  brown  iron  ores,  and  the  same 
'element  has  been  found  in  the  Cleveland  ores  and  in  pisolitio  ores  in 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.  A  minute  quantity  was  also  detected  by 
Sefstrom.  in  bar-iron  made  from  the  magnetic  ore  of  Taberg  in  Sweden, 
which  was  in  special  repute  for  wire-drawing ;  but  no  special  influence, 
beneficial  or  otherwise,  can  be  attributed  to  its  presence  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  this  subject 

Allots  of  Iron. — ^The  combinations  of  iron  with  the  metals  proper 
are  very  few,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  those  nearest  to  it  in  chemical 
characteristics.  Zinc  takes  up  about  7  per  cent  of  iron  when  kept  melted 
for  a  long  time  in  iron  vessels,  a  condition  which  is  realized  in  the  process 
of  galvanizing.  The  hard  zinc  so  obtained  is  a  source  of  loss  in  the  pro- 
cess, as  it  has  only  received  certain  special  applications  in  working  bronzes 
or  compound  copper  alloys.  Tin  and  iron  alloy  freely,  but  their  compounds 
are  useless.  A  small  proportion  of  tin  acts  very  prejudicially  upon  mal- 
leable iron,  a  fact  which  interferes  with  the  use  of  tin-plate  waste  for 
re-manufacture  into  bar^iron.  Nickel  alloys  readily  with  iron  without 
affecting  its  malleability,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  native  irons  of  meteoric 
origin,  which  are  as  a  rule  nickeliferous.  Neither  lead  nor  silver  unite 
with  iron  when  melted,  a  property  which  is  largely  utilized  by  the  lead- 
smelter  and  refiner  ;^  gold  is  readily  taken  up  when  the  two  metals  are 
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melted  togethei^  Platinnm  and  iron  alloys  occnr  native,  and  are  easily 
formed,  combination  taking  place  at  temperatures  far  below  the  melting- 
point  of  either  metal.  This  fact  is  often  brought  into  disagreeable 
prominence  when  iron  compounds  are  excessively  heated  in  platinum 
crucibles.  According  to  Faraday  and  Stodart,  I  per  cent,  of  platinum 
in  steel  gives  a  very  tough  and  fine-grained  product,  and  similar  results 
are  obtained  with  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  such  as  palladium, 
rhodium,  osmium,  and  iridium 

Iron  Ores. 

Iron  ore  is  most  abundantly  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface,  both 
as  native  metal  and  as  a  component,  either  principal  or  subordinate,  in  a 
great  variety  of  complex  minerals.  For  metallurgical  purposes  the  latter, 
and  among  these  only  the  oxides  and  carbonates,  are  of  primary  import- 
ance. 

Native  Iron. — Solid  bodies  have  often  been  observed  to  fall  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  these,  when  picked  up,  are  found  in  many  cases  to 
coDsist  almost  entirely  of  metallic  iron.  Similar  but  much  larger  masses, 
which  are  presumably  of  similar  origin,  up  to  several  tons  in  weight, 
have  been  found  in  the  drier  regions  of  the  earth,  such  as  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Central  Asia.  These  so-called  meteorites  are  essentially  iron  free  from 
carbon,  often  containing  a  notable  proportion  of  nickel,  and  numerous 
compound^  such  as  ferrous  sulphide  (troilite),  sulphide  of  chromium 
(daubrdelite),  calcium  sulphide  (oldhamite),  and  phosphide  of  iron  and 
nickel  (schreibersite),  which  are  not  known  as  terrestrial  minerals; 
besides  magnetic  pyrites,  chromic  iron,  magnetite,  pyroxene,  olivine,  and' 
anorthite,  which  are  common  constituents  of  volcanic  rocks.  In  many 
meteorites  the  whole  mass  is  made  up  of  iron  in  a  compact  state,  which, 
when  polished  or  etched,  develops  the  structure  of  interlacing  plates 
known  as  Widmannstatten's  figures,  while  in  others  it  is  associated  with 
the  siliceous  minerals  above  named  in  various  proportions,  in  more  or  less 
connected  masses  or  diffused  in  grains.  The  latter  condition  is  reproduced 
in  certain  basalts,  such  as  those  of  Antrim,  which,  according  to  Andrews, 
contain  grains  of  metallic  iron,  as  do  also  some  of  the  lavas  of  Auvergne. 
The  surface  of  meteorites  is  often  covered  with  a  brilliant  siliceous  coat- 
ing resembling  a  black  varnish,  caused  by  superficial  fusion ;  the  mass 
becoming  intensely  heated  from  the  sudden  retardation  experienced  on 
entering  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Among  the  more  remarkable  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  may  be  mentioned  that  of  1,600  lbs.  discovered  by  Pallas 
in  Siberia ;  one  in  Brazil  of  12,000  lbs. ;  one  found  in  the  Gran  Chaco  or 
interior  plain  of  South  America  of  16,000  lbs. ;  and  that  of  Durango  in 
Mexico,  weighing  about  20  tons.  Several  remarkable  masses  have  also 
been  found  at  Ovifak  in  Greenland,  the  largest  about  28  tons,  but  these 
are  now  supposed  to  be  of  terrestrial  origin  and  to  be  derived  from  a 
mass  of  basalt. 
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t  Metallio  iron  is  sometimes  found  when  coal  seams  have  taken  fire  in 
the  vicinity  of  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  product  is  melted  into  globules  or 
buttons  with  a  granular  fracture  resembling  hard  cast-steeL  A  mass  of 
this  kind  was  found  some  years  since  in  Central  France,  where  a  coal 
seam  was  formerly  on  fire  for  some  time. 

The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of  meteorites  from  three 
different  localities  : —  . 

Analtses  of  Meteoritss. 
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1.  From  Siberia ;  by  Berzelius.  2.  From  Lenarto ;  by  W.  S.  Clarke. 
3.  From  Knoxville,  Tennessee ;  by  J.  L.  Smith. 

The  ores  of  iron  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  at  first  accord- 
ing to  their  mineral  classification,  with  their  composition  when  in  the 
pure  state ;  the  actual  composition  on  the  large  scale  being  subsequently 
given  when  describing  their  associations  and  distribution. 

MAONBTrio  Iron  Orb. — Magnetite,  Fer  OxydulS,  Magneteisen, — This 
crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  usually  in  octahedra  or  rhombic  dode- 
cahedra,  with  an  imperfect  octahedral  cleavage ;  but  granular  and  com- 
pact forms  are  more  general  than  crystals.  Colour  and  streak  iron-black ; 
sp.  gn  5-5 '2;  hardness  5 '5-6 '5.  Characteristically  magnetic,  being 
easily  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  sometimes  having  polarity;  also 
forms  natural  magnets  capable  of  supporting  considerable  weighty  but 
these  are  rare.  Composition  Fe,0, '  FeO,  or  FcjO*,  corresponding  to  iron 
72*48  and  oxygen  27*52  per  cent 

Magnetite  is  most  abundant  in  the  older  crystalline  and  slaty  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica->  hornblende-,  and  chlorite-schist^  and  in 
crystalline  limestones.  Very  perfect  crystals  are  found  embedded  in 
chlorite-schist ;  they  are  also  common  in  the  form  of  interspersed  grains 
in  basalts  and  other  igneous  rocks. 

Franklinite. — Cubic,  crystallizing  in  forms  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  magnetite,  which  it  otherwise  resembles,  except^  that  it  is  less  der 
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cidedlj  magnetic ;  has  a  brownish  streak ;  sp.  gr.  5*1.  In  composition  it 
is  essentially  a  magnetite,  containing  zinc  and  manganese  oxides  partly 
replacing  both  those  of  iron.  The  average  of  several  analyses  by 
Rammelsberg  gives:  iron  45*16,  manganese  9*38,  zinc  20*30,  oxygen 
25*16  per  cent  This  mineral  is  restricted  to  a  few  localities  near 
Franklin,  New  Jersey,  where  it  occurs  in  laige  quantities,  associated 
with  oxide  and  silicate  of  zinc,  in  a  large  deposit  in  metamorphic  lime- 
stone. The  mixed  minerals  are  first  treated  for  zinc,  and  the  residues 
as  manganiferous  iron  ore. 

Hamahtb. — Specular  Iron  Ore,  Fer  Oligide,  Eisej^glam,  Ehombo- 
hedraL — Crystals  often  combinations  of  rhombohedra  and  scalenohedra, 
or  tabular  hexagonal  plates,  of  a  dark  steel-grey  colour  and  metallic 
lustre.  Opaque,  except  when  very  thin,  when  they  transmit  a  brownish 
red  light  Streak  cherry-red.  Sp.  gr.  4*8  to  5*3.  Hardness  5*5-6*5. 
Composition,  Fe,Oa,  corresponding  to  iron  70  and  oxygen  30  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  the  crystallized  forms,  there  are  numerous  other  kinds, 
distinguished  by  special  names.  The  most  important  of  these  is  red 
hcemaiite  proper,  kidney  ore,  or  Bother  Glaskqpf,  which  occurs  in  uniform 
masses,  showing  a  fibrous  radiated  structure  when  broken.  The  outside 
is  very  lustrous,  but  the  fracture  often  dull.  Bed  ochre  and  ptiddler's 
ore  are  soft  earthy  varieties  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Micaceous  iron  ore 
is  a  variety  in  thin  crystalline  scales,  very  slightly  coherent,  which  soil 
the  fingers  like  blacklead.  Oligiste,  iron  glance,  and  specular  or  looking- 
glass  ore  are  the  hardest  crystalline  kinds ;  the  latter  is  found  in  Brazil, 
in  plates  several  inches  across. 

Hflsmatite  is  found  both  in  crystalline  and  stratified  rocks,  in  the 
former  often  associated  with  magnetite.  The  best  crystallized  examples 
are  from  Elba,  Brazil,  and  St.  Gothard.  Kidney  ore  is  largely  developed 
in  irregular  deposits  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Very  brilliant 
crystals  of  specular  iron  are  also  found  in  the  lavas  of  modem  volcanoes ; 
the  finest  examples  are  those  from  the  Island  of  Ascension.  The  softer 
varieties  are  sometimes  ground,  and  used  as  paint  for  covering  ironwork. 

Mabtite  is  a  mineral  of  a  problematic  character,  having  the  octahedral 
form  of  magnetite,  and  the  composition  and  physical  characters  of  hssma- 
tite.  It  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  Marquette  district  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  also  in  Brazil  and  a  few  other  localities.  It  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  pseudomorphous  variety  of  magnetite. 

Ilmsnite. — Titani/erous  Iron  Ore,  Fer  Titane,  Titaneisen,  Bhom- 
bohedraL — Crystals  almost  identical  in  form  and  dimensions  with  those 
of  haematite,  but  with  hemihedral  development  Generally  massive,  of 
a  dead  black  colour,  and  peculiar,  even,  non-granular  fracture.  Sp.  gr. 
4*5  to  5.  Hardness  5—6.  It  contains  ferric  oxide  and  titanium  dioxide 
in  varying  proportions,  ferrous  oxide,  and  invariably  some  magnesia. 
The  composition  varies  considerably.  Iron  from  37  to  68,  titanic  oxide 
17  to  58,  magnesia  2  to  15  per  cent.  When  the  titanium  is  low,  it 
passes  into  a  titaniferous  magnetite  or  haematite. 
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The  characteristic  localities  of  ilmenite  are  in  the  older  rocks  of 
Norway,  Canada,  and  the  Northern  United  States.  It  is  also  found  in- 
terspersed in  igneous  rocks,  which,  by  their  waste,  produce  the  heavy 
black  sands  common  on  many  rivers  and  sea- beaches  in  different 
countries. 

TuRGiTK. — Hydro-haemcdite^  Turgilite^  Turgtt, — This,  the  lowest 
hydrate  of  ferric  oxide,  is  of  the  composition  2Yefi9.i3.jO,  corresponding 
to  ferric  oxide  94*7  (iron  66'3),  water  5*3  per  cent.  Specific  gravity 
3*74.    Hardness  5. 

It  resembles  massive  red  hsamatite,  though  somewhat  greyer  or 
browner  in  colour,  having  a  fibrous  radiated  structure,  and  gives  a 
bright  red  streak.  Some  varieties  with  the  structure  of  hard  kidney 
haematite  decrepitate  violently  when  heated.  It  is  generally  included 
with  haematite,  but  is  probably  common  as  an  independent  mineral 
Much  of  the  soft  red  ore  of  Bilbao  appears  to  be  of  this  composition, 
and  it  is  also  found  in  Brazil,  the  Urals,  and  Connecticut. 

GoTHiTE. — Wood  Iron  Ore,  Gdsihite,  Naddeisenerz. — Crystallizes  in 
rhombic  forms  analogous  to  those  of  the  similarly  constituted  minerals 
diaspore  and  manganite;  they  are  very  brilliant,  in  various  shades  of 
reddish-brown  to  nearly  black.  These  crystals,  by  transmitted  lights  are 
brown  to  blood-red.  It  also  occurs  in  mammillated,  radial,  fibrous  forms, 
like  those  of  red  hssmatite,  but  brown  or  yellow  in  tint  (wood  iron  ore). 
Streak  brown  or  reddish  brown.  Specific  gravity  3 -8-4 '4.  Hardness 
5*6.  Composition  FcjOj  •  HjO,  corresponding  to  ferric  oxide  90  (iron  63); 
water  10  per  cent.  The  darker-coloured  varieties  often  contain  man- 
ganese. 

Obthite  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  other  iron  ores, 
particularly  hsBmatite  and  spathic  ores.  The  purest  crystallized  examples 
have  been  obtained  from  Kestormel  in  Cornwall,  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  Thuringian  mines. 

LiMONiTS. — Bog  Iron  Ore,  Brown  HcBmattte,  Fer  Oxyde  HydraU, 
Brauneisenstein,  Raeeneisenerz. — The  above  are  some  of  the  names  applied 
to  the  most  abundant  and  least  exactly  defined  among  iron  ores — the 
ferric  hydrates  with  a  maximum  of  water.  In  the  richest  fprm  they 
approximate  to  the  composition  2Fe208'3n20,  corresponding  to  ferric 
oxide  85*6  (iron  60),  and  water  14*4  per  cent.,  or  the  same  as  rust  oxide. 
But  generally  they  contain  other  bases,  and  sometimes  silica,  manganese 
oxides,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  arsenic  acids,  and  in  bog  ores  organic 
matter ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  iron  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably  lower. 
The  colour  is  usually  some  kind  of  rusty  brown,  blacker  when  mangani- 
ferous,  and  the  streak  yellowish  brown. 

Being  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  other  minerals,  it  very  commonly 
assumes  their  forms,  notably  those  of  cubes  of  iron  pyrites  in  mineral 
veins,  and  of  oolitic  limestones  and  their  fossils  in  the  great  Jurassic 
iron  ore  deposits  of  England,  Luxembourg,  and  Lorraine.  Apart  from 
these,  the  most  common  mode  of  occurrence  is  in  stalactitic  or  slag-like 
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massed,  and  concretionary  forms,  often  hollow.  Bog  iron  ores  have  a 
peculiar  resinous  lustre.  Pisolitic  or  bean  ores  are  found  in  nodules, 
having  a  polished  surface  about  the  size  of  a  haricot  bean,  filling  pipes 
and  funnels  in  limestone  rocks.  The  lake  ores  of  Sweden  are  granular 
limonites  deposited  under  water,  which  contain  infusorial  remains  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  pigments  known  as  ochres  and  umbers  are 
limonites  of  an  almost  impalpable  texture,  containing  clay ;  which,  when 
calcined  at  graduated  temperatures,  produce  a  great  variety  of  yellow  and 
brown  colours.  In  this  country  limonite  is  usually  known  as  brown 
hflBmatite,  or,  in  special  cases,  as  hydrate  of  iron.  The  more  general 
name  of  brown  iron  ore  would  in  most  cases  be  preferable.  German 
smdters  call  argiUaceous  or  earthy  hsmatite  TTioneuensteiny  which  is 
thus  different  in  meaning  from  its  literal  English  equivalent,  clay  iron- 
stone, a  term  restricted  to  the  nodular  carbonates  of  the  Coal-measures. 

SiDERiTB. — Spathic  Iron  Ore^  SpJueronderite,  Fer  SpcUhique,  Spath- 
eisensteifL     BhombohedraL  —  Crystals  principally  simple  rhombohedra, 
often  with  curved  faces,  also  hexagonal  flat  prisms.     In  large  deposits  in 
crystalline  aggregates,  varying  from  largely  plated  to  finely  granular  in 
texture ;  also  in  masses  without  apparent  crystalline  structure.     Under 
particular  conditions  it  may  be  nearly  white,  but  discolours  very  rapidly 
on  exposure ;  generally  fawn  colour,  changing  to  brown  or  nearly  black. 
Streak  colourless.     The  largely  crystalline  varieties  have  a  pearly  lustre ; 
the  finer-grained  and  compact  kinds  are  duller.     Specific  gravity  3*0  to 
3*85.    Hardness  3*5.    Composition  FeCOs,  corresponding  to  ferrous  oxide 
62  (iron  48*2),  and  carbon  dioxide  38  per  cent     This  represents  the 
theoretical  composition,  which  is  not  realized  on  a  large  scale,  part  of 
the  ferrous  oxide  being  invariably  replaced  by  some  other  base,  such  as 
manganese  oxide,  lime,  or  magnesia.     The  manganiferous  varieties  are 
the  moat  valuable,  but  are  liable  to  contain  sulphides  of  other  metals, 
such  as  copper  and  lead.     The  calcareous  and  magnesian  varieties  pass 
into  the  substances  known  as  brown -spar  and  dolomite  as  the  iron 
diminishes.      The   non-crystalline  varieties   are  day  ironstone  or  ball 
ironstone  (sphsarosiderite),  which  resembles  nodules  of  hardened  clay  or 
earthy  limestone,  and  is  found  in  the  shales  of  the  Coal-measures ;  day- 
ba9id  ironstone^  of  similar  composition,  but  in  connected  beds  rather 
than  nodules,  and  Uackband  ironstone^  containing  carbonaceous  matter 
sufficient  for  calcination.    The  two  latter  varieties  are  found  in  the  Scotch 
coal-fields.     Spathic  ores  are  exceedingly  susceptible  of  change,  and  are 
often  altered  to  considerable  depths  into  brown  ores  (hydrated  peroxides), 
which  are  of  a  dark  colour  when  resulting  from  manganiferous  ores,  and 
stalactitic,  cellular,  or  spongy ;  the  change  being  attended  with  a  large 
increase  of  voluma     Such  ores  are  among  the  most  valuable  from  their 
easy  reductibility. 

In  addition  to  the  native  minerals  or  ores  proper,  certain  ferruginous 
substances,  obtained  as  accessory  or  waste  products  in  other  metallurgical 
processes,  are  utilized  by  the  iron-smelter.     The  most  important  of  these 
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9kre  purple  ore  or  blue  billy,  certain  slags  known  as  tap-  and  flae-cinders, 
and  the  scale  or  oxide  produced  in  forges  and  rolling-mills.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  residue  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  cupriferous  iron 
pyrites  bj  the  method  of  wet  extraction,  «nd  consists  essentially  of  ferric 
oxide  in  a  nearly  pure  state,  the  principal  impurity  being  a  little  sulphur, 
mainly  as  sulphate  of  lead.  Considered  as  an  iron  ore,  it  is  exceedingly 
rich,  but  the  powdered  state  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  smelter 
somewhat  detracts  from  its  value.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  puddling 
process. 

Tap-  and  flue-cinders  are  essentially  ferrous  silicates,  the  former  pro- 
duced in  the  puddling  process,  and  the  latter  in  re-heating  and  welding- 
furnaces.  Roll-  and  hammer-scale  are  essentially  magnetic  oxides  of 
iron ;  they  are  chiefly  used  in  the  forges,  where  they  are  produced  in 
making  up  puddling-fumace  bottoms. 

• 

Distribution  op  Iron  Ores. 

The  ores  of  iron,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  indicated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  are  on  the  large  scale  associated  with  foreign 
minerals,  which  often  materially  influence  their  commercial  value. 
Thus,  a  rich  ore  may  be  rendered  almost  valueless  by  the  admixture  of  a 
notable  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate  or  of  iron  pyrites,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  few  units  of  manganese  in  a  spathic  ore,  or  of  coaly 
matter  in  an  argillaceous  carbonate,  though  diminishing  the  absolute 
contents  of  iron,  may  add  considerably  to  the  selling  price.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  consider  these  associations  somewhat  in  detaO,  by  having 
in  review  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  iron-producing  districts. 
Ores  of  iron  are  found  in  rocks  of  every  geological  period,  from  the 
Archs^n  gneiss  and  granites,  forming  the  base  of  the  geological  series  in 
America,  to  the  newest  Post-tertiary,  forming  the  great  plains  of  both 
the  northern  and  western  continents ;  but  the  more  important  deposits 
may,  speaking  generally,  be  said  to  be  confined  to  a  few  principal  hori- 
zons, as  follows : — 

1.  Archsean  gneiss  and  schists.    Most  of  the  magnetites  and  schistose 

hsBmatites  of  North  America,  Brazil,  Scandinavia,  India,  and 
Eastern  Algeria. 

2.  Silurian  period.      The  oolitic  hsBmatite  of  the  Clinton  .series  in 

North  America  is  the  most  considerable  representative;   the 
magnetite  of  Utah,  and  spathic  ore  of  Styria  and  Carinthia. 

3.  Devonian  period.     Spathic  ores  of  the  Lahn  and  of  North  DevoxL 

Bed  hsBmatite  of  Nassau. 

4.  Carboniferous  period.     Red  hsamatites  of  the  Mountain  Limestone 

in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire.    Clayband  and  bkckband  iron- 
stones of  Coal-measures  in  Great  Britain  and  Westphalia. 

5.  Liassic  and  Oolitic  periods.      Oolitic  carbonates  of  Cleveland. 
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Oolitic  limonites  of  Northamptonshire,  Luxemboarg,  &c.  Bed 
hsematites  of  Southern  France  and  Western  Algeria. 

6.  Cretaceons  period.  >    Red  and  brown  ores  of  Biscay. 

7.  Tertiary  period.     Aluminous  limonites  of  Southern  France  and 

of  Antrim. 

8.  Post-tertiary  period.      Lake  and  bog  ores  of  Sweden,  Finland, 

and  North  Germany.  Pisolitic  and  granular  ores  of  South 
Germany  and  Central  France.  Laterite  of  India  and  South 
America. 

Maoketic  Orbs. — These  ores,  which,  when  massive,  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  haBmatite,  are  to  a  great  extent  confined  to  the  older  ciystal- 
line  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  North  America,  and  generally  occur  in 
iiregular  beds  in  homblendic  and  chloritic  schists,  in  crystalline  lime* 
stones,  or  as  irregular  veins  and  masses  in  rocks  of  eruptive  origin.  In 
the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  this  ore  is  abundantly  found  in  the  gneiss 
and  metamorphic  limestones  of  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa;  it  usually  occurs 
in  the  form  of  irregular  beds,  which,  although  not  of  any  great  lateral 
extent,  are  often  of  considerable  thickness.  Although  of  excellent 
quality,  they  have  not  been,  as  yet,  extensively  worked.  One  of  the 
laigest  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Europe  is  probably  that  of  Gellivara,  in 
Swedish  Lapland,  situated  about  ninety  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  According  to  the  description  of  Erdmann  and  others,  it 
forms  a  bold  hill  rising  out  of  swampy  ground,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  parallel  bands  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores  interlaminated  with 
homblendic  and  quartzose  rocks.  Some  of  these  beds  are  between  one 
Itondred  and  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  seven  hundred  yards.  Calcium  phosphate  is  present  in 
some  of  the  beds,  while  others  are  apparently  free  from  this  impurity ; 
iron  pyrites  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  absent  The  ore,  on  an  average, 
contains  about  90  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  3^  per  cent,  of 
silica.  In  some  of  the  bands  phosphoric  acid  is  present  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  2  per  cent. ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  contain  only  traces  of  this 
snhstance.  These  ores  have  been  known  for  a  very  long  period,  but 
from  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  occur,  little 
use  has  been  made  of  them  ;  a  railway  to  these  mines  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  now,  however,  being  made. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Dannemora,  in  Sweden,  are  situated  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  about  thirty  miles  from  Upsala.  The  ore,  which 
is  a  fine-grained  magnetite,  occurs  in  an  irregular  belt  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  is  specially  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  of  the 
highest  class.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  limestone  and  felsite,  and  the 
workings  extend  to  a  depth  from  the  surface  of  more  than  a  hundred 
fathoms  ;  the  annual  production  does  not»  however,  exceed  25,000  tons. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  magnetic  iron  ores 
from  various  foreign  localities : — 
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No.  1,  from  Dannemora,  containing  minute  traces  of  iron  pyrites ;  by 
WarcL  Nos.  2  and  3,  from  Roslagen,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sweden,  north 
of  Stockholm;  by  Noad.  No.  4,  from  Mokta-el-Haddid,  Algeria,  con- 
taining both  magnetite  and  hsematite. 

Deposits  of  magnetite  have  been  worked  for  seyeral  centuries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arendal,  in  Norway,  where  they  extend  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles.  The  ore 
occurs  in  homblendic  and  micaceous  schists,  and  chiefly  consists  of 
magnetite  without  any  admixture  of  hflsmatite. 

On  Lake  Wetter,  deposits  of  magnetite,  in  the  form  of  strings  and 
masses,  are  found  in  the  Taberg,  disseminated  through  porphyritic  rocks. 
They  form  a  hill  of  more  than  350  feet  in  height^  and,  although  com- 
paratively  of  low  produce,  yielding  only  about  25  per  cent  of  metal,  yet 
fuel  being  cheap  in  the  district,  they  are  worked  with  advantage.  The 
metal  produced  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  wire- 
drawing. In  the  Ural,  magnetite  occurs  under  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  which  characterise  the  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Wetter.  At  Nischne-Tagilsk,  a  ridge  of  rock  300  fathoms  in  length, 
250  broad,  and  about  40  in  height^  is,  for  the  most  part^  made  up  of 
pure  magnetitei 

The  Cerro  Mercado,  near  Durango,  Mexico,  a  hill  300  feet  in  height^ 
is  in  great  part  composed  of  massive  magnetite  associated  with  specular 
iron  ore,  brown  hsBmatite,  quartz,  and  calcite.  Magnetic  ores  are  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Adirondack  and  other  mountain  regions  of 
Northern  New  York  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  New  Jersey.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  deposits  are  those  of  Crown  Point  and  Lyons 
Mountain,  near  Lake  Champlain«  At  the  latter  place  a  bed-like  deposit 
about  16  feet  thick  has  been  worked  on  the  dip  for  several  bundled  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  has  been  traced  for  about  two  miles  along  the 
course.     The  ore,  a  rich  magnetite  in  feli^thic  gneiss,  is  not  so  free 
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from  phosphonis'as  that  of  Sweden,  and  is  laigely  used  in  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  malleable  iron  blooms  in  the  open  fira  The  Cornwall  ore- 
bank  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  consists  of  alternations  of  magnetite  with 
serpentine  and  chloritic  schists.  The  ore  averages  50  per  cent.,  and  is 
free  from  phosphorus.  The  out-put  is  the  largest  of  any  single  mine  in 
America.  Laige  deposits  of  magnetite  have  been  described  by  Newberry 
in  Southern  Utah,  in  shales  supposed  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age 
Magnetite  is  one  of  the  component  minerals  of  the  great  schistose  ore  de- 
posit of  Mokta-el-Haddid,  near  Bona,  in  Algeria,  which  has  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  most  productive  mines  of  the  world,  but,  as  the  analysis 
shows,  the  bulk  of  the  ore  is  hsematite.  Magnetic  ores  of  high  quality 
occur  near  Salem  in  Madras,  and  were  formerly  smelted  to  some  small 
extent  for  export  There  are  also  important  masses  of  magnetic  and 
specular  ores  in  the  Chanda  district  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India, 
which  both  in  composition  and  mode  of  occurrence  are  very  similar  to  the 
Algerian  ore& 

In  this  country  magnetic  iron  ores  are  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, but  near  Brent^  in  South  Devon,  magnetite  is  found  in  diorite, 
forming  a  deposit  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness  ;  it  also  occurs  on  Dart- 
moor ;  at  Treskerby,  in  Cornwall,  it  is  found  in  a  vein  associated  with 
tin  ore. 

The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of  three  specimens  of 
English  magnetic  iron  ore  : — 


Analtsks  or  MAovcno  Ibon  Objeb— Bbitish. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

FesO, 

62-20 

44-40 

66-50 

FeO    . 

16-20 

2000 

18-00 

MnO   . 

014 

0-16 

0-56 

A1,0,  . 

2-28 

5-20 

3-60 

CaO     . 

2-84 

0-60 

0-56 

MgO    . 

0-37 

1-00 

1-62 

SiOs    . 

0-24 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

PjO,    .        , 

0-10 

0-50 

0-67 

F«S,   . 

0-07 

80,004 

0-04 

H«o  ffiEf'  : 

0-28) 
0-84> 

2-50 

3-20 

Inaolable  residue 

16-26 

24-20 

9-40 

100-82 

98-60 

98-95 

Metnllic  iroi 

1 

■ 

• 

• 

5701 

4663 

56-66 

1.  From  Dartmoor,  Devonshire ;  analysed  by  Riley.  On  operating 
on  900  grains  of  the  mineral  a  solution  was  obtained  in  which  minute 
traces  of  bismuth,  tin,  and  copper  were  detected.^  2  and  3,  from  Corn- 
wall ;  by  Dr.  Noad. 

1  Percy's  '  HetallurKy ;  Iron  and  Steel,'  p.  224. 
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Many  crystalline  rocks  contain  magnetite  and  titaniferons  iron  ore 
interspersed  in  small  grains  and  crystals.  Such  rocks  when  disintegrated 
give  rise  to  the  black  sands  which  are  ahundantly  fonnd  in  alluvial  gold- 
diggings  and  elsewhere.  Along  the  sea-shore  of  countries  in  which 
crystalline  and  eruptive  rocks  abound,  streaks  of  Hack  sand,  washed  out 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  are  frequently  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
admit  of  their  being  employed  as  an  ore  of  iron.  Among  these  localities 
may  be  mentioned  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Taranaki,  in  New 
Zealand,  and  many  points  of  the  north-east  coast  of  British  America ; 
the  most  important  deposits  are  situated  along  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  east  of  the  Moisie  River.  At  Moisie,  where  these  sands  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  beach,  after  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  belts 
of  nearly  pure  black  sands,  which  have  been  concentrated  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  are  found  along  the  shore.  The  purer  and  thicker  layers 
are  separated  by  shovels  from  the  more  siliceous  portions,  and  are  after- 
wards further  concentrated  by  washing,  whereby  the  siliceous  matter  is 
reduced  to  an  average  of  about  b\  per  cent 

When  thus  freed  from  the  minerals  with  which  they  are  associated 
these  black  sands  consist  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  magnetite  and  titani- 
ferons iron ;  those  treated  at  the  Moisie  Iron- Works  have  been  examined 
by  Sterry  Hunt,  who  found  the  magnetic  portion  to  yield  66*73  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron  and  4*15  per  cent,  of  titanic  oxide.  The  non-magnetic 
portion  yielded  48*85  per  cent  of  iron  and  28*95  per  cent  of  titanic 
oxida  A  mixture  of  the  two,  as  found,  gave  55*23  per  cent  of  iron 
and  1 6  per  cent  of  titanic  oxide.  Similar  iron  sands  occur  at  several 
points  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  they  are  associated  with  quartz, 
garnets,  and  felspar. 

On  account  of  their  fine  state  of  division,  iron  sands  have  not  been 
successfully  employed  for  the  production  of  cast-iron,  but  at  the  Moisie 
works  they  were  directly  converted  into  wrought- iron  in  a  bloomery* 
furnace,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Red  Iron  Orb& — These  are  frequently  associated  with  the  hydrated 
peroxide,  particularly  near  the  surface  of  deposits ;  where  haematite  is 
found  in  the  newer  rocks,  the  whole  masis  is  often  more  or  less  mixed 
with  brown  iron  ores.  The  most  important  deposits  of  these  ores  are 
found  in  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks.  At 
Dalkarlsberg,  near  Nora,  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  island  of  Uto,  specular 
haematite  occurs  with  magnetite.  In  Saxony  red  iron  ores  are  found  near 
Eibenstock  and  Schwarzenberg,  in  lodes  at  the  contact  of  mica-schist, 
altered  Silurian  rocks,  and  granite.  Some  of  these  lodes  are  as  much  as 
15  fathoms  in  width,  and  extend  for  a  distance  of  nearly  12  miles. 

The  iron  mines  of  Elba,  which  are  alike  celebrated  for  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  worked  and  for  the  beauty  and  purity  of  their  ores, 
are,  for  Uie  most  part,  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
At  Rio  Marina,  specular  and  massive  haematites  rest  upon  taloose  schists, 
and  are  covered  by  crystalline  limestona     At  Rio  Albano  and  Terra 
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Neia  the  ore  occurs  in  lodes,  traversiDg  talcose  schists,  which  send  off 
branches  alternately  coalescing  into  beds,  some  of  which,  are  100  feet  in 
thickness.  A  similar  ramifying  lode,  which  produces  both  hssmatite  and 
magnetite,  is  seen  in  a  limestone  cliff  at  Cape  Calamita.  These  ores  are 
now  considered  to  be  thermal^pring  deposits,  and  the  quantity  remain- 
ing is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000  tons. 

Near  Marquette^  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  schistose 
variety  of  hematite  is  very  extensively  developed  in  Huronian  rocks. 
The  average  breadth  of  this  iron  district  is  six  miles,  and  it  extends 
westwards  from  the  lake  shore  for  about  twenty  miles.  The  strata, 
which  are  much  contorted,  are  chiefly  talcose  and  chloritic  schists,  passing 
upwards  into  parallel  laminsB  of  red  jasper  and  hsematite,  whose  united 
thickness  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  1,000  feet  Of  this,  a  large  propor- 
tion is  too  highly  siliceous  to  pay  for  working  ;  but  distinct  beds  of  150 
feet  in  thickness  are  quarried  at  the  Jackson  and  Superior  Mines.  These 
deposits  are,  in  addition  to  their  purity  and  great  extent,  remarkable 
for  containing  minute  crystals  of  martite..  The  same  ores  are  found  to 
extend  into  Wisconsin,  the  Menominee  region  on  Lake  Michigan  being 
now  nearly  equal  in  importance  to  Marquette. 

Two  celebrated  masses  of  hamatite,  known  as  the  Iron  Mountain 
and  Pilot  Knob,  are  worked  near  Si  Louis,  in  Missouri.  The  Iron 
Mountain  is  a  flattened  dome-shaped  elevation  about  200  feet  in  height, 
and  forms  the  western  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  reddish  porphyry,  which 
rises  considerably  above  the  iron  ore,  and  stretches  for  more  than  a  mile 
to  the  eastward.  The  surface  of  the  mountain  is  entirely  covered  with 
loose  pieces  of  ore,  which  become  more  and  more  conspicuous  towards 
the  summit.  Moss-grown  blocks,  some  of  which  are  many  tons  in  weight, 
cover  the  top,  and  are  piled  together  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Pilot 
Knob  is  much  higher  than  the  Iron  Mountain,  its  height  above  its  base 
being  estimated  at  650  feet;  it  is  mainly  composed  of  a  distinctly  bedded 
siHceous  rock.  For  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  summit 
quartz  rock  predominates ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  mountain  consists  of 
thick  beds  of  iron  ore  alternating  with  siliceous  rocks.  The  richest  ores 
exhibit  a  distinctly  slaty  structure,  differing  entirely,  in  this  respect, 
from  those  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  which  are  compact  and  without 
cleavage.  There  are  numerous  other  localities  in  the  vicinity,  which, 
although  not  so  generally  known,  yield  ores  of  a  quality  at  least  equal  to. 
those  obtained  from  >  Pilot  Knob.  The  ore  of  Shepard's  Mountain  is 
magnetic  and  of  high  quality;  the  Bussel-Bank  ore  is  a  fine-grained, 
haematite,  very  pure,  and  making  excellent  iron. 

Probably  the  largest  masses  of  specular  ore  in  the  older  rocks  are 
those  of  Brazil,  which,  according  to  recent  accounts,  are  developed  on  a 
ecale  nnparalleled  elsewhere,  but  at  present  they  are  almost  unutilized. 
They  are  interesting  .as  containing  in  places  gold  and  auriferous  pyrites 
in  quantity. 

The  most  important  deposits  of  hsBmatite  in  England  are  those  of 
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Ulverstone  in  Lancashire  and  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  which  occur 
in  the  form  of  irregular  masses  in  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  ore  is 
usually  in  dull,  compact  masses,  but  also  forms  kidney-shaped  crystalline 
aggregates.  In  addition  to  the  compact  variety  there  is  a  greasy  mica- 
ceous ore,  which  is  largely  employed  for  lining  the  hearths  of  puddling- 
f umaces.  Brown  hiematite  appears  to  be  entirely  absent  in  both  districts, 
and  iron  pyrites  and  calcium  phosphate  are  only  present  in  the  most 
minute  proportions. 

Analyses  of  Red  Ibon  Ores. 
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0-89 
0  17 

Insoluble  residue . 

6-68 

8-64 

6-65 

6-18 

101-16 

100-20 

100-66 

100-88 

Metallic  iron 

.        ■ 

* 

• 

66-60 

68-26 

60-66 

66-98 

1  and  2.  From  Cleator  Moor,  Whitehaven,  Cumberland ;  by  A.  Dick. 
1  is  a  compact  red  haematite  containing  cavities  lined  with  crystals  of 
specular  iron  and  quartz.  When  large  quantities  were  operated  on,  minute 
traces  of  lead  wei^  obtained.  2.  A  compact  and  pulverulent  unctuous  red 
hffimatite,  in  which  traces  of  lead  were  detected.  3.  Gillbrow,  Ulverstone, 
Lancashire ;  by  A.  Dick.  This  ore  is  an  unctuous  red  hsematite,  inter- 
mixed with  pieces  of  limestone,  which,  being  coloured  red,  cannot  be 
seen  until  the  specimen  is  washed.  4.  Lindale  Moor,  Ulverstone ;  by  J. 
Spiller.  A  hard  compact  hssmatite,  affording  distinct  traces  of  arsenic 
when  large  quantities  are  operated  on. 

Older  Brown  Iron  Orb& — Irregular  masses  of  brown  hsdmatite  are 
met  with  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestones  and  Lower  Coal-measure  sand- 
stones in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  at 
Llantrissant  in  Glamorganshire.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  ore  is  a 
dtalactiform  brown  hsBmatite.  The  brown  hematite  of  Ashton  Court, 
near  Bristol,  frequently  contains  fragments  of  sulphate  of  barium  por- 
phyritically  embedded.  At  Llantrissant  the  ore  is  interstratified  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  a  black  -shale  roof, 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Coal-measure& 
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MoO. 
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0*24 

•  •  • 

9-22 

7-06 

6-14 

4-75 

1*07 

2-67 

•  •  • 

0*04 

lCO-77 

101-07 

100-68 

98*78 

68-04 

62-86 

41*34 

86*98 

1.  Bletck  Brush  Ore^  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire ;  contains 
minute  traces  of  copper ;  by  A.  Dick.  2.  Smith  Ore^  Forest  of  Dean ;  a 
comparatively  pure  brown  hsBmatite ;  by  A.  Dick.  3.  From  Uantrissant, 
GlamorganshiTe ;  by  £.  Biley.  4.  From  FroghaU,  near  Cheadle,  Stafford- 
shire ;  compact,  homogeneous,  and  brownish-red  in  colour ;  by  A.  Dick. 

Enormous  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  now  exported  from  Bilbao,  in 
Spain,  to  England,  and  to  such  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  as 
are  accessible  by  water-carriaga  These  are  derived  from  deposits  of  Upper 
Cretaceous  age,  included  between  sandstones  and  limestones  at  the  three 
principal  localities  of  Somorrostro,  Galdames,  and  Ollargan.  The  ores 
aie  of  three  kinds,  of  which  the  average  composition  is  as  follows : — 

Analyses  of  Bilbao  Ores. 


SiQt 

Ve^ 
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MnO 

CaO 

H^,  and  Yolatile      . 

Metallic  iron     .... 
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2. 

3. 

5-550 
80*800 

1*132 
2*482 
8-981 
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90*500 
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5*800 

8*60  • 
77-85  • 
1*50 
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98-945 

100*014 

98*96 

67-76 

62*44 

54-50 

^  Estimated  ns  MnO|. 
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1.  Campanilf  a  modeiately  hard  red  ore  associated  with  calcite,  appar- 
ently an  altered  spathic  ore.  It  passes  downwards  into — 2.  Vena  dtUeej 
which  is  richer  and  softer;  this  is  apparently  turgite,  though  called  red 
hsBmatite.  3.  Rubio^  a  concretionary  limonite  formed  along  the  outcrop 
of  a  hed  of  sandstone  containing  nodules  of.sidefite. . 

New£B  Brown  Iron  Ore& — In  the  secondary  formations^  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  series,'  stratified  iron  ores  are  largely 
developed  both  in  England  and  in  the  western  part  of  Continental  Europe, 
and  at  the  present  time  these  formations  collectively  supply  the  largest 
amount  of  the  ores  smelted  in  Europe.  Prominent  among  these  are  the 
Cleveland  ores,  in  the  marlstone  or  Middle  Lias,  which  are  more  particularly 
considered  at  p.  151,  and  those  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  dogger,  or  Brown 
Jura  formations,  of  which  the  chief  representatives  are  the  Northampton- 
shire ores  in  this  country,  and  those  of  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine  in 
Continental  Europe.  The  Northampton  ore,  which  is  best  developed 
a;bout  Wellingborough  and  Kettering,  has  the  structure  of  a  fossiliferous 
oolitic  limestone,  which  is  completely  transformed  into  limonite  at  the 
surface,  but  when  followed  in  depth  is  sometimes  green,  and  contains  fer- 
rous carbonate  and  silicate.  Such  un  weathered  portions  alsocontain  notably 
more  phosphorus  than  the  surface  ore.  Through  the  same  formations 
extends  an  ore  largely  worked  ifi  the  counties  of  Rutland  and  Leicester, 
partly  for  smelting  on  the  spot^  but  more  particularly  for  export  to 
Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  older  iron-making  districts.  In  North 
Lincolnshire  oolitic  ores  are  extensively  developed.  Those  dug  at 
Frodingham,  near  Brigg,  are  more  calcareous  than  those  of  Northampton- 
shire. The  brown  iron  ores  of  Wiltshire  are  found  in  newer  formations, 
namely,  in  the  Coral  Rag  at  Westbury,  and  in  the  Lower  Greensand  at 
Seend,  near  Devizes.     The  former  locality  is  alone  worked  at  present. 

Analtsbs  of  Brown  Iron  Orbb  from  thx  Ooutr,  &c. 
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^  Estimated  at  MnOjt  > 
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1.  From  Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire,  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  ; 
by  E.  Riley.  2.  Green  onweathered  Northamptonehire  ore  ;  by  L.  Brown. 
3.  From  Seend,  Wiltshire,  Lower  Greensand  ;  by  E.  Eiley.  4.  Frodding- 
ham,  Lincolnshire,  average  of  all  the  beds. 

Red  and  brown  hsematites  occar  in  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  rocks 
of  France  under  nearly  similar  conditions  to  those  observed  in  this 
country.  The  most  important  deposits  are  those  near  La  Voulte,  in 
Ard^he,  where  large  quantities  of  a  compact  earthy  red  hfismatite  are 
interstratified  in  marls  belonging  either  to  the  Lias  or  to  the  Oxford 
Clay. 

In  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria  the  lower  members  of  the  Oolitic  group, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  contain  ores  of  a  similar 
character ;  their  maximum  development  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aalen  and  Wasseralfingen,  where  the  thickness  of  the  beds  exceeds  18 
feet. 

The  oolitic  ores  of  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine  occur  under  very 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  Northamptonshire,  the  most  important 
centres  of  production  being  at  Esch  in  Luxembourg,  Longwy  in  France, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz.  The  ore,  which  is  generally  known  by 
the  local  name  of  minette,  is  partly  calcareous  and  partly  sandy,  and  con- 
tains from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  about  1  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
anhydride.  It  is  largely  exported  to  Belgium  and  Germany,  in  addi- 
tion to  supplying  numerous  local  furnaces. 

In  addition  to  the  stratified  deposits  before  noticed,  irregular  masses 
of  loose  concretionary  brown  hmmatite,  called  Bohnerz,  are  found  filling 
cavities  and  long  winding  fissures  in  the  Oolites  of  South  Germany. 
These  pisolitic  concretions  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
walnut ;  the  larger  being  generally  less  perfectly  spherical  in  form  than 
those  of  smaller  size.  The  cementing  material  is  usually  a  ferruginous 
clay,  which  may  be  removed  by  washing,  leaving  an  ore  containing,  on 
an  average,  about  35  per  cent,  of  iron. 

The  Wealden  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne  yield  sandy  brown 
ores  occurring  in  superficial  deposits;  these  chiefly  supply  the  iron- 
furnaces  at  Marquise. 

A  large  deposit  of  nodular  brown  iron  ores,  containing  manganese  and 
intimately  mixed  with  phosphates,  which  are  derived  from  the  waste  of 
older  Oolitic  and'Neocomian  strata,  occurs  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series 
near  Usede,  in  Hanover,  and  is  largely  smelted  to  produce  pig-iron  rich 
in  phosphorus  for  the  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  process. 

Tkbtiart  and  Post-Tbbtiary  Ibon  Orbs. — In  England  the  ores 
of  this  class  are  of  very  little  importance,  but  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
they  are  abundantly  developed  and  extensively  wrought.  Large  quan- 
tities occur  in  the  great  plain  of  North  Germany,  which  extends  from 
the  borders  of  Holland  to  the  head  of  the  Baltic ;  they  are  also  found 
abundantly  in  France,  where  they  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  deposits  of  Berry,  especially  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Cher,  are 
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in  the  Tertiary  series,  and  consist  of  pisolitic  ores  disseminated  in  beds 
in  the  argillaceous  rocks  of  the  district.  Tertiary  and  alluvial  ores  are 
also  extensively  employed  in  the  Ardennes  and  in  the  department  of 
the  Mame.  Oolitic  and  pisolitic  ores  are  obtained  from  the  alluviums 
of  the  Nivemais,  and  hydrated  oxides  and  haematites  are  found  in 
the  superficial  clays  of  Charente,  Dordogne,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Lot,  and 
Tam-et-Garonne.  These  are  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  are 
sufficiently  pure  to  admit  of  being  worked  in  the  Catalan  forge.  The 
workings  are,  for  the  most  part,  open  to  the  day,  and  frequently  descend 
to  a  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  The  sandy  deposits  of  the  Landea 
also  contain  beds  of  hydrated  oxides  and  of  bog  ores.  Burat  estimates 
that  one-third  of  the  iron  annually  produced  in  France  is  derived  from 
alluvial  ores. 

In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  laige  quantities  of  a  variety  of 
limonite  known  as  lake  ore  are  obtained  by  dredging  from  the  bottom  of 
shallow  lakes.  This  ore  occurs  in  granular  concretionary  forms,  varying 
in  size  from  linseed  to  masses  of  several  cubic  inches.  These  ores  are 
collected  during  the  winter  months  only,  for  which  purpose  a  hole  of 
some  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  is  made  in  the  ice,  through  which  is 
lowered  a  perforated  iron  shovel  attached  to  a  long  wooden  handla  Ores 
of  this  description  are  continually  forming,  and  localities  known  to 
have  been  entirely  exhausted  a  quarter  of  a  century  previously  have,  on 
being  re-worked  at  the  expiration  of  that  period^  been  found  to  afford 
workable  deposits  of  several  inches  in  thickness.  The  formation  of 
these  ores  is  said  to  be  mainly  due  to  organic  agency ;  the  iron  being 
chiefly  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrites  and  from  the  decom- 
position of  such  minerals  as  homblendci  augite,  &c.,  containing  ferrous 
silicates. 


Analyses  of  Boo  and  Lajle  Orbs. 
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a. 

3. 
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i 

49-24 
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1.  Bog  ore  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lingen,  Hanover ;  by  Senft. 
2.  Pisolitic  ore  from  the  district  of  Kandern ;  by  Schenck.  3.  Bog  ore 
from  State  of  New  York;  by  Elarsten.  4.  Lake  ore  from  Flaten,  Werm- 
land,  Sweden ;  by  Svanberg. 

Spathio  Iron  Orb. — Sidbritb. — This  ore  does  not  so  frequently  occur 
in  laige  masses  as  do  the  various  forms  of  ferric  oxide,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
found  in  very  considerable  quantities  in  various  European  localities. 
Laige  quantities  of  spathose  ores  are  annually  raised  from  the  Devonian 
rocks  in  the  district  of  Siegen ;  the  most  important  mine  is  that  of  Stahl- 
hergy  near  Miisen,  where  a  nearly  vertical  lode  has  been  worked  since 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  form  is  somewhat 
that  of  a  wedge ;  its  greatest  width  being  65  feet,  and  its  longitudinal 
extension  480  feet ;  it  is  enclosed  in  clay-slate,  and  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  130  fathoms  by  means  of  a  series  of  levels  driven  into  the  hill. 
Spathic  ores  also  abound  in  the  crystalline  metamorphic  rocks  and  talcose- 
Echists  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  as  well  as  in  limestones  of  Silurian  or  Devo- 
nian age. 

In  Styria,  the  celebrated  Erzberg,  or  Ore  Mountain,  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  2,500  feet^  and,  although  apparently  consisting  of  a  solid  mass 
of  siderite,  it  is,  in  reality,  only  capped  by  an  arch  of  that  mineral,  to 
a  depth  varying  from  200  to  600  feet^  including  a  few  interstratified 
schistose  partings.  The  best  ore,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  beds,  is  hard 
and  crystalline,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  Iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  quartz,  carbonate  of  calcium,  and,  more  rarely,  cinnabar,  are 
among  the  associated  minerals.  The  yield  in  1882  was  about  512,000 
tons,  and  at  least  50,000,000  tons  are  said  to' have  been  laid  open  by  the 
workings. 

The  less  considerable,  but  otherwise  similar,  deposits  of  Carinthia 
are  situated  at  HUttenberg  and  Lolling,  north-east  of  Klagenfurt,  and 
include  numerous  lenticular  beds,  the  most  productive  of  which  is  about 
200  feet  in  thickness. 

In  Thuringia  a  large  irregular  mass  of  spathic  iron,  in  Permian 
rocks,  has  been  worked  for  the  last  700  years;  the  principal  sources 
are  those  of  Mommel  and  Stahlberg,  near  Schmalkalden,  where  the 
ores  are  much  disturbed  by  intruded  porphyritic  dykes.  This  deposit 
has  been  followed  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  its  known  length  is  about 
a  mile. 

In  England  there  are  deposits  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  Weardale,  in 
Durham,  where  it  occurs  in  veins  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  asso- 
ciated with  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  Siderite  is  also  found  at  Perran  in 
Cornwall,  Exmoor  in  Devon,  and  at  Brendon  Hill,  Somerset  For 
some  years  these  ores  were  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  and  ex- 
ported to  South  Wales  for  the  production  of  spiegeleisen.  The  outcrop 
of  veins  of  this  mineral  is  invariably  found  to  be  converted,  to  a  con* 
sideiable  depths  into  brown  hssmatite  by  the  iaction  of  atmospheric  air 
and  water. 
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Analyses  of  Spatuio  Iron  Obe». 


FeO 

FesOs 

MnO 

GaO 

MgO 

GOa 

PjOb 

S 

HaO 

Insoluble  residue 


Metallic  iron 
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38-35 
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0-80 

0-18 

■  •  • 
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0-08 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

99-96 

100-82 

100-00 

99-48 

88-95 

84-67 

86-75 

43-27 

1.  Weaidale,  Durham  ;  containing  minute  traces  of  copper ;  Tookey. 
2.  Brendon  Hill,  Somersetshire ;  Spiller.  3.  Stahlberg,  Miisen ;  Schnabel. 
4.  Erzberg,  Styria ;  Karsten. 

Clay  Ibonbtonbs. — These  ores,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Car- 
boniferous series,  although  found  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  Wealden 
and  other  formations,  occur  in  thin  beds,  or  more  generally  in  nodules,  in 
the  shales  of  the  Coal-measures. 

The  nodules  essentially  consist  of  ferrous  carbonate,  but  always  con- 
tain a  notable  quantity  of  clay  or  s^nd,  with  variable  proportions  of  the 
carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  manganese.  When  freshly  broken, 
the  fracture  has  a  light-grey,  yellow,  or  bluish  tint,  but  eventually  be- 
comes brown  on  exposure,  through  superficial  peroxidation  of  ferrous 
oxide.  The  nodules  are  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  coalesce  into  beds, 
and  sometimes  contain  fossils,  such  as  fish  and  remains  of  plants.  They 
are  often  fissured  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
result  of  contraction  by  drying ;  and  the  fissures,  having  been  subse- 
quently filled  with  mineral  matter,  have  the  appearance  of  veins,  which 
often  contain  quartz,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  galena,  blende,  and  calcite. 
At  Dowlais,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  Glamorganshire,  the  clay  ironstone, 
in  addition  to  the  minerals  above  enumerated,  contains  hattchetine,  or 
mineral  tallow^  while  beautiful  thread-like  crystals  of  millerite,  or  sulphide 
of  nickel,  occur  in  the  partially  filled  cavitiea  Clay  ironstone  is  abun- 
dant in  the  coal-fields  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Scotland ;  while  those  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Lancashire  are  almost  entirely  without  it.  This  ore 
is  frequently  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  coal  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, and  is  extracted  through  the  same  pita 
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The  yield  of  clay  ironstone  per  acre  necessarily  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  thickness  of  the  bed  and  the  regularity  with  which  the  nodules 
are  disseminated.  Thus  the  Parkgate  Old  Black  Mine,  which  has  a 
thickness  of  11  inches,  yields  1,500  tons  per  acre;  while  the  Clay 
Wood  Mine,  of  exactly  one-half  the  thickness,  produces  in  an  equiva- 
lent area  the  same  amount  of  ore.  In  the  South  Wales  coal-field 
there  are,  at  least,  seven  distinct  districts  containing  seams  of  iron- 
stone ;  the  number  of  beds  in  each  varies  from  six  to  twenty-two,  and 
many  of  these  individual  deposits  are  themselves  subdivided  into  several 
distinct  courses.  They  sometimes  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  spheroidal 
concretions  or  balls,  of  all  sizes  up  to  a  ton  or  more  in  weight,  but  the 
beds  are  not  usually  very  thick,  and  this  is  the  greatest  drawback  to 
their  value. 

Analyses  of  Clat  Ibokstoxes. 
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11-14 
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Metallic  iron 

1 

• 
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1 

31-82 
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40-84 

1.  White  Bed  Mine,  Brierley,  Yorkshire ;  SpiUer.  2.  Thomcliffey 
White  Mine,  Parkgate,  Yorkshire  ;  SpiUer.  3.  Pins,  Dudley,  Stafford- 
shire ;  Dick.  4.  Guhbin  and  Balls,  Bunker's  Hill  Colliery,  Staffordshire ; 
Dick. 

Blackband  Ironstonb. — This  ore  was  discovered  in  Lanarkshire  by 
Mushet  in  the  year  1801,  but  did  not  come  into  extensive  use  until  about 
1830.  It  is  a  clay  ironstone,  usually  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour, 
containing  carbonaceous  matter.  The  blackband  iron  ores  of  Scotland 
contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  coaly  matter,  and  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  iron.  In  the  western  coal-field  of  Scotland  several  principal 
blackband  measures,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  6  ft.  5  in.,  are 
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known ;  all  these  have  been  more  or  less  extensively  worked,  but  the 
supply  has  now  considerably  fallen  off.  The  thickness  of  deposits  of 
blackband  is  subject  to  great  variation,  and  a  band  seldom  extends 
over  very  large  areas  without  some  change  taking  place  in  its  composition. 
At  Airdrie  the  blackband  occurs  in  workable  quantity  over  an  area  of 
only  about  ten  square  miles ;  whilst  its  equivalent,  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
seam  of  coal,  is  found  over  a  district  of  more  than  five  times  that  extent. 
In  Linlithgowshire  the  stratum,  elsewhere  affording  blackband  ironstone, 
is  represented  by  the  celebrated  Boghead  cannel  coal. 

The  yield  of  blackband  ironstone  is  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  of  calcined 
ore  per  acre  for  each  foot  in  thickness  of  the  deposit.  Beds  varying  from 
4  to  9  feet  in  thickness  occur  in  North  Staffordshire,  and,  after  calcina- 
tion, the  ore  is  largely  exported  to  the  iron-works  of  South  Staffordshire. 

In  South  Wales  blackband  is  found  in  numerous  beds  of  irregular 
thickness  and  of  limited  extent  This  ore  was  first  discovered  in  West- 
phalia, in  1855 ;  but  the  quantity  does  not  appear  to  be  large,  and  in 
but  a  few  instances  only  do  blackband  and  coal  occur  together.  Black- 
band  likewise  occurs  in  Lower  Silesia,  and  thin  layers  of  this  mineral 
have  been  discovered  at  one  or  two  localities  in  the  Banat 

Carbonaceous  spathic  ores,  locally  known  as  coal  hrassea}  occasionally 
accompany  coal  in  South  Wales,  and  differ  from  ordinary  blackband  in 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  mag- 


nesium. 


Analtsbs  or  Blackband  Ibonstonjes. 
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^  This  term  !•  generally  applied  in  English  collieries  to  nodules  of  iron  pyrites  found 
in  the  coals. 
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1  and  2.  Scotch  bkckband ;  Colquhoun.  3  and  4.  ^^  Coal  brasses," 
Aberdare,  South  "Wales ;  Price  and  Nicholson. 

Clbteland  Ibonstonb. — ^The  Middle  Lias,  or  marlstone  rock,  which, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipping  Norton  and  Woodstock  in  Oxford- 
shire, yields  an  oolitic  brown  hsBmatite,  affords  iron  ore  in  much  larger 
quantities  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  This  stone,  where  best 
developed  in  the  Cleveland  district,  has  a  total  thickness  of  about  20 
feet,  made  up  of  various  interstratified  bands  of  ore  and  shale ;  of  these 
the  two  principal  members  are  distinguished  as  the  Pecten  and  Aviada 
seams,  from  the  respective  prevalence  in  them  of  fossil  shells  belonging 
to  these  genera.  The  average  workable  thickness  of  the  ore  is  from  12  to 
17  feet ;  the  usual  produce  per  acre  being  estimated  at  about  20,000  tons. 
This  ore,  which  is  an  inferior  carbonate  of  iron,  is  usually  of  a  dull 
bluish-yellow  colour,  caused  by  the  presence  of  ferrous  silicate;  its 
structure  is  oolitic  with  numerous  enclosed  fossils,  and  it  sometimes 
contains  interspersed  crystals  of  quartz  and  anatase.  A  dark  blue  or 
nearly  black  variety,  found  at  Bosedale  Abbey,  is,  although  oolitic  in  its 
structure,  both  magnetic  and  polar. 

Analtbeb  of  Clkvbland  Ibon  Orbs. 
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1.  Cleveland  ore,  locality  not  stated ;  Dick.  2.  Pecten  Bedy  Gros- 
mont,  Yorkshire;  Tookey.  3.  Avicula  Bed^  Grosmont,  Yorkshire; 
Tookey.     4.  Magnetic  ore,  Bosedale  Abbey ;  PattinsozL 

^  Sulphur. 
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Manoaniferous  Iron  Ore& — Since  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer 
and  Siemens  processes  for  steel-making,  the  production  of  manganese 
and  of  manganif erous  pig-iron,  which  was  formerly  restricted  to  localities 
producing  spathic  ores,  has  become  general  in  most  of  the  larger  iron- 
making  districts  in  England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  the  necessary 
ores  being  often  brought  from  considerable  distances.  These  are  chiefly 
limonites,  more  or  less  intimately  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
(MnO')  as  pyrolusite,  or  in  the  less  pure  form  of  psilomelane,  wad,  &c., 
which  contain  in  addition  sulphate  of  barium,  alkalies,  &c.  These  occur 
in  limestone  districts  producing  lead  ores,  and  probably  represent  the 
superficial  alteration  of  manganiferous  spathic  ores.  The  more  important 
localities  are  Almeria  and  Forman,  near  Cartagena,  whence  there  is  a 
large  export,  Laurium  in  Greece,  South- Western  Portugal,  Nassau,  and 
Camiola.  The  composition  varies  very  considerably,  the  points  of  chief 
importance  being  a  large  amount  of  manganese  as  compared  with  iron, 
25  to  35  per  cent,  of  each,  and  a  low  proportion  of  silica,  phosphorus, 
and  sulphur;  lime  is  not  objectionable.  Speaking  generally,  the 
qualities  that  render  a  manganese  ore  unfitted  for  the  chemical  manu- 
facturer make  it  of  value  for  spiegel-making.  Pure  pyrolusite,  though 
it  may  be  used,  is,  apart  from  its  high  price,  not  advantageous  as  a  source 
of  manganese,  as  it  gives  off  oxygen  at  a  low  heat,  and  thus  wastes  fuel 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace. 

Aluminous  Iron  Ores. — In  some  few  cases  limonites  have  been 
found  which  contain  alumina  uncombined  with  silica,  and  may  therefore 
be  used  in  the  smelting  of  siliceous  hsamatites  when  it  is  desired  to  employ 
alumina  as  a  fluxing  material.  In  this  respect  they  stand  midway  between 
ores  proper  and  fluxes.  The  most  important  localities  are  Les  Beaux, 
near  Toulouse,  whence  the  mineralogical  name  Bauxite  has  been  derived  ; 
Wochein  in  Camiola,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lame  in  Antrim.  In 
the  latter  district  it  occurs  with  pisohtic  ores  below  the  Antrim  basalt 
in  the  beds  of  old  lakes,  and  is  largely  exported  as  Belfast  aluminous 
ores.     The  purer  varieties  are  also  used  as  a  source  of  aluminium'. 

Analyses. 

810,.  Al.O,.  Fe,0,.  FeO.  CaO.  MgO.  SiO,.  HgO. 
Belfast  ore ;  Tookey  9*87  34-67  27"93  6-08  091  0*62  3-51  19*36 
Bauxite;  Bell      .     .     280    57*40    25-60      ...      0*62      ...       810    11*00 

The  following  is  the  return  of  the  amount  of  iron  ore  raised  and 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1885  :^— 


1  '  Mining  and  Mineral  Siatiitica  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelnnd 
for  the  year  1885.' 
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Total  Qcaktities  of  Ikon  Obb  and  Ironstone  Produced  in  and  Imported  into 

THE  United  Kingdom  in  1885. 
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Iron  ore  imported 
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Description  of  Ore. 
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(Argillaceous  Carbonate,  and  Magne-^ 
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Argillaceous  Carbonate     . 
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\      Haematite ( 

1  Argillaceous  Carbonate,  Blackband,  j 
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Spathose  ore 

\  Argillaceous  Carbonate,   Blackband,  )  , 
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\  Aluminous    ore,     Blackband,     and  ) 
}      Bruwn  Hematite  .        .  .  \ 
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1,928 
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45,125 
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.   25,876 
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810,529 

1,188,624 

177,620 
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1,743,300 
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*  •  • 

1,838,423 

107,646 

490,890 
2,822,598 


18.731,470 


Assay  of  Iron  Ores. 

In  order  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  an  ore  of  iron,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  not  only  its  percentage  yield  of  metal,  but  also  the 
approximate  proportion  and  constitution  of  the  various  impurities  present, 
as  well  as  their  probable  influence  as  affecting  its  fusibility.  It  is,  more- 
oTer,  requisite  to  determine  the  nature  and  respective  amounts  of  other 
elements,  such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.,  likely  to  affect  the  quality  of 
the  iron  obtained  by  its  metallurgical  treatment  The  two  former  ques- 
tions may  be  answered  by  the  results  of  dry  assay,  which  gives  the  n^axi- 
mum  amount  of  cast-iron  that^  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  can 
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be  obtained  from  the  ore  in  the  bUst-fumace  ;  but;  for  the  last,  the 
methods  and  processes  of  chemical  analyBiB  are  required. 

We  Bhall  first  give  a  description  of  the  methodi  of  aasajring  iron  ores 
by  the  diy  way,  and  afterwards  treat  of  the  processes  foe  the  Tolumetric 
estimation  of  iron ;  finally,  the  analysis  of  iionsionea  and  the  estimatiorL 
of  those  oonstiuienta  which  are  present  in  minute  quantities  only,  will  be 
considered. 

Dbt  Assay  of  Iron  Ores. — -This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind- 
furnace,  such  as  is  represented  in  £g.  28.      This  is  a  vertical  section 


Fig.  !>.— AHa7-Punim« ;  nrtiul 


through  the  middle  of  the  grate  of  one  of  the  assay-furnaces  employed 
in  the  metallurgical  laboratory  at  the  Roysl  School  of  Mines.  The 
"melting-hole,"  A,  8  inches  square  and  12  inches  deep,  is  lined  with 
refractory  bricks.  Below  the  grate,  g,  is  the  ash-pit,  B,  closed  in  front  by 
the  door,  c,  which  has  a  revolving  registe^p1ate  for  regulating  the  air- 
supply.  The  draught  is  maintained  by  a  stack  60  feet  high,  connected 
with  the  furnace  by  the  flue,  D.  The  same  stack  serves  five  similar  fur- 
naces. 

The  furnace  is  closed  by  two  fire-tUes,  e,  /,  clamped  with  iron, 
and  wedged  at  one  end.  These  are  of  unequal  size;  the  larger  one  only  is 
removed  when  a  crucible  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  furnace.  A  more 
usual  covering  arrangement  is  to  have  a  square  tile  or  "  quarry  "  set  in  an 
iron  frame,  with  a  projecting  handle.  Besides  the  ash-pit  door  register, 
the  draught  may  be  regulated  by  a  damper  at  the  top  of  the  stack,  by  a 
slide-valve,  or  by  a  loosely  fitting  piece  of  brick  in  the  passage  connected 
with  the  flue. 

The  brickwork,  which  is  in  all  parts  subject  to  high  temperature,  ia 


moN. 


I5S 


I  tonga 


made  of  fire-brick  set  in  fiie-clay,  is  faced  with  cast-iron  platea  and  bound 
together  by  wroaght-iron  tie-rod&  The  fuel  nsed  may  be  either  clean 
coke  or  anthracite.  Charcoal  ia  also  conrenient,  but  is  now  rarely  at- 
tainable. 

ToTtgt. — In  conducting  a  dry  asaay  an  assortment  of  i 
of  different  shapes  an  required,  some  of  which  ore  represented  i 
29-32.  A  short  bent  pair  with  scissor  handles  (fig.  29)  ia 
useful  in  filling  in  lumps  of  fuel  when  the  fire  has  burnt 
hollow,  and  for  handling  crucibles  after  they  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  furnace.  For  removing  these,  tongs  with 
stnight  handles,  such  as  figs.  30,  31,  are  preferable,  as 
giving  a  finner  grip.  Fig.  30  has  curved  jaws  for  clasp- 
ing rennd  a  crucible  when  it  ia  covered  and  cannot  be 
gripped  at  the  top.  All  these,  being  rather  short  in  the 
handles,  are  inconvenient  for  manipulating  highly  heated 
objects,  and  can  only  be  used  in  the  removal  of  crucibles 
when  they  have  cooled  down  in  the  furnace,  which  may  re- 
quire about  half  an  hour  after  the  fusion  ia  complete.  This 
loss  of  time  may  often  be  prevented  by  having  a  longer  handled  pair  of 


Flg.M. 


rtt-  M.  FiK.  II.  rig.  sa. 

tongs,  such  as  fig.  32,  which  can  be  used  aa  aoon  as  the  crucible  i 
dently  hardened  to  bear  handling.  To  protect  the 
face  from  the  glare,  and  to  better  distinguish  the 
position  of  the  crucible  in  the  heated  furnace,  a 
wooden  shield,  fig.  33,  with  a  peep-hole,  a,  glazed 
with  blue  or  green  glass,  and  handle,  b,  may  be  used. 
This  ia  held  by  an  assistant  before  the  face  of  the 
operator  who  is  eng^ed  in  searching  for  the  crucible. 
Sampling. — In  all  aasayii^  operations  the  pre- 
paration of  a  sample  which  shall  &irly  represent  Fig.  ss. 
the  bulk  of  the  ore  under  in?estigation  is  of  first  importance, 
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order  to  do  this  a  systematic  plan  must  be  followed.  Supposing  a  quan- 
tity of  about  14  lbs.  weight,  in  lumps  of  the  size  delivered  to  the  smelter, 
to  be  available,  the  whole  quantity  must  be  broken  down  to  about  \  or 
^  inch  fragments.  This  can  readily  be  done  upon  an  iron  or  steel  plate 
with  a  flat-faced  hammer,  the  lumps  being  placed  in  an  iron  ring  some- 
what larger  than  the  hammer  face  to  prevent  the  fragments  flying  apart. 
The  broken  stu£f  and  dust  are  then  carefully  mixed  into  a  circular  heap, 
from  which  a  portion  is  removed  by  cutting  it  completely  through  with 
a  broad -bladed  spatula  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
this  is  known  as  the  method  of  quartering.  This  portion,  from  ^  to  lib. 
in  weight,  is  then  further  reduced,  either  by  crushing  or  by  pulverizing 
in  a  cast-iron  mortar,  until  it  passes  through  a  sieve  of  8  to  10  holes  to 
the  linear  inch,  and  from  this  a  flnal  sample  of  500  to  1,000  grains  or 
more  is  taken.  This  should  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  pass  through  a  gauge 
of  60  to  80  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  In  powdering  hard  and  quartzose 
ores  in  cast-iron  mortars,  a  beating  or  percussive  action  of  the  pestle  is 
necessary,  and  all  triturating  or  grinding  should  be  avoided,  as  by  that 
means  particles  of  metal  are  worn  off  and  tend  to  increase  the  apparent 
amount  of  iron  present.  Limonite  and  other  soft  ores  may  be  conve- 
niently pulverized  in  Wedgwood-ware  mortars,  but  for  finishing  the  final 
sample  an  agate  mortar  is  generally  preferable.  The  finely  powdered 
sample  should  be  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  to  prevent  loss  or  un- 
due ii)  crease  of  hygroscopic  water. 

The  object  of  the  dry  assay  is  to  obtain  the  iron  of  the  ore  as  a 
compact  button  of  cast-iron,  the  ore  being  reduced  by  carbon,  and  the 
earthy  components  fused  down  by  the  agency  of  appropriate  fluxes,  which 
will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  ore  under  examination.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  some  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
the  mineral,  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  inspection  or  repute, 
a  complete  or  partial  chemical  analysis  is  required.  A  method  of  the 
latter  kind  devised  by  Berthier  is  sometimes  used.  It  includes  the  fol- 
lowing operations : — 

1.  Determination  of  Volatile  Maiier. — ^About  50  grains  of  mineral 
are.  gradually  heated  up  to  bright  redness  over  a  Bunsen  gas  flame  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  ^  crucible.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount 
of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  present,  except  where  the  ore  contains  ferrous 
compounds,  when  there  is  a  certain  increase  of  weight  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  consequent  on  the  formation  of  ferric  oidde. 

2.  Determination  of  Earthy  Carbonates, — Another  portion  of  50 
grains  is  digested  in  the  cold,  either  with  acetic  or  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  This  removes  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  while  ferrous 
carbonates,  if  present,  are  not  attacked.    The  operation  is  continued  until 

^  Preferably  the  latter.  Platinum  veHeli  muit  be  very  caiitionsly  used  in  iron 
analysu,  for  if  the  ore  contains  organic  matter  the  reducing  gases  evolved  may  cause 
partial  reduction  of  ferric  oxide,  and  produce  a  anperfioial  black  stain  of  aUoyed  iron  on 
the  platinum,  which  can  scarcely  be  removed  by  any  reagent. 
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ofTenrescence  ceasea,  when  the  residue  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
The  amount  of  carbonate  is  determined  from  the  loss. 

Determination  of  Insoluble  Matter. — 50  grains  of  the  ore  are  digested 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled  until  the  residue  is  colourless. 
This,  when  filtered  off  and  washed,  is  calcined  and  weighed  ;  it  consists 
of  quartz  and  silicates  not  decomposable  by  acids^  and  for  every  purpose 
may  be  regarded  as  silica. 

The  above  method,  though  sometimes  useful,  is  too  inexact  in  its 
results  to  be  of  much  value,  having  regard  to  the  time  required  for  carry- 
ing it  out,  and  in  most  cases  the  nature  of  the  fluxes  required  may  be 
determined  by  inspection.  Thus,  the  older  magnetites  and  red  ores  are 
generally  quartzose,  and  require  lime  and  aluminous  fluxes,  while  spathic 
and  nodular  carbonates,  containing  clay  and  lime,  require  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  silica. 

Fliixea, — The  following  are  the  principal  fluxes  required : — Silica^  in 
the  form  either  of  white  glass-house  sand  or  ground  flints  :  any  other  form 
of  silica  may  be  employed  if  practically  free  from  iron,  and  in  a  sufficiently 
fine  state  of  divbion.  A  lumina  ;  this  is  best  supplied  in  the  form  of  china- 
clay,  which,  after  ignition,  contains  53  per  cent  of  silica,  and  43  per  cent, 
of  alumina.  Fire-clay,  shale,  or  blast-furnace  cinder  may  also  be  used, 
but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  containing  small  quantities  of  iron. 
Lime;  unslaked  lime  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  should  be  used,  when 
obtainable^  but  chalk  or  any  other  limestone  sufficiently  free  from  iron 
may  be  employed  as  a  substitute ;  care  must  be  taken  that  this  flux  is  as 
free  as  possible  from  sulphates  and  phosphates.  In  some  cases  ^t^or-^ar 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  lime.  This  flux  affords  a  liquid 
slag,  but  is  rarely  used  on  the  large  scale.  Glass,  free  from  lead,  may  be 
employed  with  argillaceous  ores;  such  glass  usually  containing  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  silica,  the  remainder  being  soda,  potash,  and  lime. 
Borax  is  too  fusible  to  admit  of  being  generally  employed  as  a  flux  for 
iron  assays,  since  it  combines  with  iron  oxide  at  a  temperature  below  that 
necessary  for  reduction.  It  is  nevertheless  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  glass,  but,  when  it  is  so  employed,  the  proportion  of  lime  should  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  diminish  the  fusibility  of  the 
mixture. 

The  nature  and  quantity  of  flux  required  in  an  iron  assay  will  vary 
with  the  proportion  and  character  of  the  earthy  matters  in  the  ore.  The 
object  sought  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  well-fused,  clean  slag  to 
completely  cover  the  reduced  button  of  metaL  It  must  also  be  sufficiently 
refractory  to  allow  the  iron  to  become  fully  carburized  before  fusion. 

According  to  Percy,  grey  blast-furnace  cinder  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  kind  of  slag  most  desirable  to  obtain ;  its  approximate  percentage 
composition  is  as  follows : — 

SiOs.       ...    88 

A1^3        .        .        .    15  ^  or  about 

CaO.        ...     47 
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The  following  mixtures  produce,  when  fused,  slags  approximating  to 
this  composition  :— 


Quartz   . 

China-clay 

Lime 

Glass 
Lime 


.  1  .        .       I 

o    (SiOs    0-92 1 
•  ^    jAljOi  0-82   . 
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In  some  German  iron-works  the  following  proportions  are  employed : — 


^""^  "''£3^'' "^l*"  "l"^  "^  I    6  to  20  p.  c.  chalk      and  25  p.  c.  fluor-spar. 

'     20to40  „      „  „80to40       „        ., 

50  „       „  „  50 

1 0  to  1 5  , ,  china-clay  „  20  to  25 

20  to  25  „  chalk         „  20  to  25 


p,  argillaceous  brown  ores 

,,  bog  ores    . 

„  spathose  ores 

,,  tap-  and  mill-cinder  . 


It 
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When  the  composition  of  the  ore  is  unknown,  the  proper  flux  may 
be  determined  empirically  by  trial  and  error,  three  or  four  samples  being 
heated  in  the  furnace  together  with  some  of  the  mixtures  in  the  following 
table : — 


SiOa  . 

1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

50 

50 

30 

45 

15 

AlaOs. 

25 

16 

20 

18 

5 

CaO  . 

25 

34 

50 

37 

80 

The  weight  of  flux  used  in  each  case  must  be  one-half  that  of  the  ore 
operated  on,  and  the  most  advantageous  mixture  will  be  that  yielding  the 
highest  produca 

Preparation  of  the  Assay, — The  fusion  may  be  effected  either  in  a 
plain  or  in  a  carbon-lined  or  hrasqued  crucible.  In  the  former  case,  from 
100  to  150  grains  of  the  ore  sample  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  re- 
quired amount  of  fluxes  and  about  25  per  cent,  of  powdered  charcoal^ 
and  placed  in  a  black-lead  or  clay  crucible,  which  when  filled  is  covered 
with  a  clay  lid  luted  round  the  edges  with  fire-clay.  In  the  second  case, 
which  is  generally  preferable,  a  clay  (London  or  Hessian)  crucible  is  pre- 
pared  by  filling  it  with  charcoal  powder  rendered  plastic  with  treacle  or 
sugar  syrup,  which  is  rammed  in  with  a  wooden  pestle  in  successive  layers. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  roughen  the  surface  of  each  layer,  so  as  to  allow 
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the  next  to  adhere  to  it  properly.  When  carefully  done,  the  whole  will 
form  a  coherent  mass.  A  cavity  is  then  bored  so  as  to  leave  a  thicknesB 
of  about  half  an  inch  of  carbon  around  and  below  it,  as  in 
the  section  fig.  34.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cavity 
ore  carefully  polisbed  with  a  glass  rod.  When  quite  dry 
the  cementing  material  is  carbonized  by  covering  the  crucible 
and  exposing  it  to  a  dull  red  heat,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently done  in  the  flue  of  the  assay  furnace  or  in  a  muffle.  ^'  "* 
These  linings,  when  properly  made  and  fired,  give  a  compact  mass  of 
charcoal  of  considerable  strength.  The  assay  sample  and  fluxes,  mixed  as 
in  the  first  case,  are  charged  into  the  crucible,  filling  the  space  b,  c,  but 
no  charcoal  is  required,  the  reduction  being  e£fected  by  the  lining.  The 
top,  a,  h,  of  the  cavity  is  filled  either  with  charcoal  powder,  or  preferably 
by  a  solid  sponge  of  charcoal,  and  a  cover  is  fitted  on  later. 

Fusion  of  the  Assay, — The  charged  crucible  when  dried  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  furnace  about  3  or  4  inches  above  the  grate-bars,  upon 
a  stand  made  of  a  piece  of  fire-brick.  One,  two,  or  four  assays  may  be 
made  at  once,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crucibles  employed ;  two  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  number.  After  filling  the  furnace  with 
fuel,  the  firing  is  conducted  with  the  register  nearly  closed,  in  order  to 
allow  the  crucibles  to  become  gradually  heated,  and  the  water  and  volatile 
constituents  to  escape  without  cracking  the  luting.  After  about  half  an 
hour  the  draught  is  gradually  increased,  until  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
the  furnace  is  urged  to  its  highest  temperature,  which  is  maintained  for 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  longer,  after  which  time  ^t  is  allowed  to  cool 
down.  The  cmcibles,  with  the  stands,  to  which  they  are  generally  fluxed 
by  the  slag  formed  by  the  ash  of  the  fuel,  are  then  removed  and  allowed  to. 
stand  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  until  cooled.  The  lid  is  then  removed, 
and  the  crucible  cracked  in.two  lengthwise  by  a  small  chisel-faced  hammer. 
If  the  operation  has  been  successful,  the  iron  will  be  found  in  a  rounded 
button  covered  by  a  mass  of  well- melted  glassy  slag,  which  can  be  easily 
separated.  Usually,  however,  in  addition  to  the  main  button,  some  of 
the  reduced  iron  will  be  found  in  shots  through  the  slag,  so  that  it  is 
always  necessary  to  break  the  latter  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  steel  mortar, 
and  separate  the  interspersed  metal  by  passing  a  magnet  through  the 
powder.  The  particles  so  collected  are  added  to  the  main  button  and 
weighed  with  it  If,  from  improper  fluxing  or  insufficient  heat,  the  ore 
has  not  been  perfectly  reduced,  the  metal  will  be  found  in  the  condition 
of  malleable  and  not  of  soft  cast-iron.  A  glassy  transparent  slag  of  dark 
green  colour  indicates  that  the  earthy  bases  added  have  been  insufficient 
to  flux  the  silica,  and  that  some  iron  has  been  scorified.  On  the  other 
band,  lime  and  magnesia  in  excess  give  stony  or  crystalline  masses,  which 
are  only  fused,  but  not  melted,  having  the  iron  diffused  through  them 
in  cryst^ine  scales.  A  light-grey  or  bluish  enamel,  or  a  white  or  smoky- 
grey  ttanslucent  glass,  is  obtained  when  the  fluxes  have  been  properly 
proportioned.     This  wiU  be  coloured  purple  by  manganese  when  in  small 
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proportion,  but  green  or  brown  when  in  larger  quantity.  The  button  of 
iron  when  weighed  should  be  broken  between  paper  by  striking  it  a 
smart  blow  upon  an  anviL  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  it 
will  show  slight  malleability,  and  break  with  a  dark-grey  fine-grained 
fracture,  like  that  of  foundry  pig-iron,  which  is  rendered  somewhat  brighter 
and  harder  by  phosphorus,  and  is  spotted  with  white  if  sulphur  is  present. 
If  any  notable  amount  of  manganese  has  been  reduced  from  the  ore,  a 
brittle  white  metal  of  a  platy  crystalline  structure  is  produced.  If  the 
metal  is  grey  and  well  melted,  the  phosphorus  in  the  ore  will  be  com- 
pletely reduced,  and  the  button  may  be  used  for  estimating  phosphorus. 
The  weight  of  the  metal  obtained  by  a  dry  assay  should  be  somewhat 
more  than  that  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  ore,  as  the  return  is  made  in 
cast-iron  which  contains  several  units  per  cent  of  substances  other  than 
metallic  iron.  Practically,  however,  this  is  not  always  realized,  there 
being  generally  some  iron  taken  up  by  the  slag,  and  the  pig-iron  yield 
will  very  nearly  represent  the  amount  of  pure  iron  in  the  ore.  If, 
however,  the  ore  contains  much  manganese,  the  excess  of  weight  may  be 
from  4  to  7  per  cent.,  or  more. 

Swedish  Procbss. — In  Sweden  assays  of  iron  ores  are  made  in  small 
brasqued  crucibles,  each  about  2  inches  in  height,  and  1^  inch  in 
diameter  at  its  largest  end.  The  weight  of  ore  operated  on  is  usually 
from  15  to  20  grains  only,  and  four  crucibles  are  placed  in  the 
furnace  at  the  same  time ;  a  piece  of  fire-brick,  about  3  inches  square, 
being  used  as  a  stand.  As  soon  as  a  white  heat  has  been  reached,  the 
fire  is  allowed  to  bum  down,  and,  when  the  furnace  has  sufficiently 
cooled,  the  crucibles  are  removed  by  lifting  out  the  stands,  to  which  they 
will  be  foimd  firmly  attached  by  the  partial  fusion  of  the  brick  with  the 
ashes  of  the  fuel  employed.  When  cold  they  are  broken,  and  the  buttons 
and  slags  examined  in  the  usual  way ;  the  four  results,  when  the  assays 
have  been  skilfully  made,  should  not  vary  more  than  ^^  or  -^  per  cent, 
from  each  other.  As  in  the  case  of  assays  made  upon  larger  quantities 
of  ore,  the  metallic  shot,  when  wrapped  in  stout  paper  and  struck  by  a 
hammer  on  an  anvil,  should  flatten  slightly  before  bi-eaking. 

Wet  Assay  op  Iron  Ores. — Iron  may  be  directly  determined  by 
bringing  it  into  solution  as  a  ferric  salt,  and  precipitating  it  as  ferric 
hydrate  by  means  of  potash  or  ammonia.  The  precipitate  when  washed, 
dried,  and  calcined  at  a  red  heat  gives  ferric  oxide,  containing  70  per 
cent  by  weight  of  iron.  This  method,  is,  however  inconvenient,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  gelatinous  character  of  the  precipitate,  which 
lenders  the  washing  tedious  and  troublesome,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  circumstance  that  ferric  hydrate  carries  down  phosphoric  acid  and 
silica  with  it ;  when  these  are  present,  even  in  small  quantity,  it  cannot 
be  separated  from  them  by  washing  alone.  The  method  of  direct  deter- 
mination is  therefore  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  favour  of  more  rapid  in- 
direct methods,  which  are  susceptible  of  extreme  accuracy.  These  depend 
upon  the  circumstance  that  when  iron  in  solution  m  ferrous  chloride  is  con- 
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verted  into  ferric  chloride  by  a  cold  solution  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  the 
consnmption  of  the  latter  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  metal  present, 
and  if  the  solutions  are  of  known  strength,  the  amount  can  be  determined 
by  measuring  instead  of  weighing.  Two  principal  methods  are  in  use, 
which  are  due  to  Marguerite  and  Dr.  Penny  respectively.  They  differ 
principally  in  the  nature  of  the  oxidizing  solution  employed. 

Margu^tb's  Process. — When  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to 
the  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  fenic  salt 
according  to  the  following  equation  for  ferrous  chloride  : — 

10FeCl2 + 2KMn04 + 16HC1  =  6Fe2Cl6  +  2KC1  +  2MnCl3  +  8H2O. 

Potassium  permanganate  solutions,  even  when  very  weak,  have  a 
decided  red  colour,  which  is  immediately  discharged  as  long  as  any 
ferrous  salt  remains  unaltered ;  but  immediately  that  point  is  reached, 
even  a  single  drop  in  excess  gives  a  characteristic  rose  tint  to  the  solution, 
so  that  the  exact  termination  of  the  operation  is  easily  seen. 

Penny's  Process. — Ferrous  salts  in  solution  containing  free  acid  are 
converted  into  the  corresponding  ferric  salts  when  treated  in  the  cold 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  The  following  is  the  reaction 
for  ferrous  chloride  : — - 

6FeClj  +  K2Cr307  + 1 4HC1 = SFcaCle  +  2KC1  +  CrsClj  +  7H3O. 

The  change  of  colour  in  the  solution  by  this  method  is  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  show  the  exact  termination  of  the  reaction,  and  a  secondary 
mode  of  indication  is  therefore  required  For  this  purpose  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  potassium  ferricyanide  (red  prussiate)  is  used.  A  slab  of  white 
porcelain  is  covered  with  dots  of  this  solution,  and  a  drop  taken  by  a 
stirring-rod  from  the  assay  liquor  is  added  to  a  fresh  dot  at  intervals 
during  the  addition  of  the  standard  solution.  So  long  as  any  notable 
proportion  of  ferrous  salt  remains,  a  deep  blue  colour  is  immediately  pro- 
duced ;  but  as  the  oxidation  proceeds,  the  blue  tint  becomes  paler  and 
forms  more  slowly,  and  when  the  oxidation  is  complete,  no  change  of 
colour  takes  place. 

Preparation  of  Standard  Solutions. — In  order  to  avoid  calculations 
as  much  as  possible,  standard  assay  solutions  are  made  of  such  strength 
that  a  unit  volume  measured  in  the  burette  stands  in  some  simple  relation 
to  a  unit  weight  in  the  assay  sample.  For  instance,  for  metric  measures 
one  cubic  centimetre  may  represent  one  centigramme  of  pure  iron,  or  one 
per  cent,  upon  an  assay  weighing  one  gramme ;  and  as  the  burette  can  be 
read  to  less  than  -^  of  a  centimetre,  the  result  will  be  accurate  to  within 
^  per  cent   Solutions  of  this  strength  are  of  the  following  composition  : — 

1.  Potassium  bichromate     * 

2.  Potassium  permanganate 

In  either  case,  the  weighed  quantity  of  pure  crystallized  salt  may  be 
dissolved  in  somewhat  less  than  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  diluted 
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to  the  right  strength  when  the  actual  value  or  standard  has  been  deter- 
mined by  experiment.  This  is  done  by  operating  upon  a  weighed 
quantity  either  of  iron  of  known  composition,  or  preferably  of  pure 
ferrous  sulphate,  or  of  ammonio-ferrous  sulphate.  The  latter  salt  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient,  as  it  may  easily  be  preserved  without 
alteration,  and  contains  exactly  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  iron. 

The  bichromate  solution  being  quite  stable  when  protected  against 
loss  by  evaporation,  may  be  prepared  and  kept  in  large  quantities,  but 
the  permanganate  is  more  susceptible  to  alteration,  and  should  not  be 
kept  too  long.  It  is  also  immediately  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic 
matter,  and  therefore  must  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

Solution  of  the  Ore, — About  one  gramme  of  the  finely  powdered 
sample  is  heated  in  a  hard  glass  flask  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  until 
the  whole  of  the  iron  is  dissolved.  The  insoluble  residue,  when  light- 
coloured,  consists  only  of  silica  and  clay,  and  need  not  be  separated ;  but 
when  it  contains  carbonaceous  matter,  as  is  the  case  with  blackband  iron- 
stone, the  solution  must  be  filtered  The  dissolved  iron,  being  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  state  of  ferric  chloride,  is  next  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state. 
For  this  purpose  the  solution  is  diluted  and  treated  with  zinc  or  sodium 
sulphite.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  necessary  to  use  zinc  free  from  iron  in 
tolerably  large  granulated  pieces ;  the  small  trace  of  lead  usually  present  is 
of  no  consequence.  The  liquor  is  boiled  until  it  is  completely  decolorized, 
and  when  cool  is  poured  off  into  a  porcelain  dish,  leaving  the  undissolved 
lumps  of  zinc  behind.  These  are  rinsed  with  water  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  original  solution.  The  treatment  with  sodium  sulphite  is 
similar;  it  is  added  either  in  solution  or  crystals,  and  the  decolorized 
liquor  must  be  boiled  until  it  ceases  to  smell  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  use 
of  zinc,  though  convenient,  is  inadmissible  when  the  ore  contains  titanium, 
as  the  higher  titanic  chloride,  TiCl4,  is  reduced  by  it  to  titanous  chloride, 
TijClo,  which  being  re-converted  by  the  standard  solution,  will  cause  the 
amount  of  iron  to  appear  higher  than  it  really  is.  Another  very  accurate 
method  of  reduction  is  to  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution 
until  it  is  decolorized,  and  then  boiling  until  the  excess  of  gas  is  com- 
pletely expelled. 

Determination  of  the  Iron, — The  assay  solution  when  diluted  and 
transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish,  as  described  above,  is  placed  beneath  the 
spout  of  the  burette,  and  the  standard  solution  is  added  in  quantities  of  two 
to  three  centimetres  at  a  time,  the  contents  of  the  basin  being  carefully 
stirred  after  each  addition.  The  quantity  added  each  time  is  diminished 
as  the  operation  proceeds,  and  finally  is  made  by  single  drops.  The 
slightest  excess  of  permanganate  gives  a  pink  colour  to  the  liquor,  so 
that  the  exact  termination  is  readily  determined.  With  the  bichromate 
this  point  is  not  quite  so  easily  seen,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
repeat  the  testing  with  the  red  prussiate  indicator  at  short  intervals  wheu 
the  standard  solution  ceases  to  produce  any  decided  change  of  colour  in 
the  assay.  , 
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When  permanganate  is  used,  it  is  better  to  convert  the  ferrous  salt  in 
the  assay  into  a  sulphate,  which  may  be  done  by  evaporating  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling 
until  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  driven  o£^  as  under  certain  conditions 
permanganate  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  when  concentrated. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  permanganate  method  is  inaccurate 
when  the  ore  contains  organic  matter,  and  for  this  reason  the  use  of 
indiarubber  tubes  in  connection  with  the  burette  must  be  avoided,  a 
glass  stopcock  being  substituted. 

The  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  the  ore  may,  when  the  total  iron 
lias  been  determined  by  the  method  described  above,  be  found  by  making' 
a  second  assay,  omitting  the  reduction  by  zinc  or  by  sulphurous  acid.  In 
this  case  only  the  iron  originally  existing  as  ferrous  oxide  is  determined, 
and  from  the  difference  of  the  two  results  that  contained  as  ferric  oxide 
is  computed.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  or 
uxjgen  to  the  flask  daring  solution.  This  may  be  done  by  dissolving  the 
iron  in  a  partially  closed  tube,  or  adding  some  carbonate  of  sodium  to  the 
liquor  to  expel  the  air  by  the  carbon  dioxide  given  off. 

Penny's  process  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  Marguerite's,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1.  The  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  less  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion by  long  keeping  than  that  of  permanganate,  and  requires  less  fre- 
quent standardization. 

2.  The  result  obtained  is  more  reliable,  since  it  is  not  subject  to  error 
through  evolution  of  chlorine. 

3.  It  occupies  less  time,  as  filtration  is  not  generally  necessary,  even 
when  carbon  or  other  organic  matter  is  present,  and  no  time  is  lost  in 
waiting  for  the  solution  to  cool,  as  is  the  case  with  permanganate. 

Dry  and  Wet  Assay. — Comparative  Yields. — As  the  result  of  dry 
assay  is  cast-iron,  a  substance  sometimes  containing  above  15  per  cent,  of 
other  elements,  while  the  wet  assay  expresses  the  amount  of  pure  iron  in 
the  ore,  the  results  obtained  by  the  former  method  should,  in  all  cases, 
indicate  a  higher  yield  than  those  obtained  by  wet  assay  from  the  same 
ironstone. 

The  following  series  of  dry  and  wet  assays,  carefully  made  in  Dr. 
Percy's  laboratory,  will  serve  to  show  the  usual  amount  of  difference 
between  the  results  obtained  : — 


Iron  by  dry  assay 
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73  30 
69-75 

70-30 
68  08 

69-60 
67-67 

35-30 
83-36 

42-10 
37-66 

34-30 
32-13 

The  wet  assays  were  made  by  means  of  a  standardized  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  or  of  permanganate,  and  the  dry  assays  in  brasqued 
crucibles  by  the  Swedish  method. 
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Analysis  of  Iron  Ores. 

The  complete  analysis  of  an  iron  ore  is  an  operation  which  is  both 
tedious  and  difficult,  involving  numerous  precipitations,  filtrations,  wash- 
ings, dryings,  and  weighings,  and  should  only  be  attempted  by  a  chemist 
having  considerable  experience  of  mineral  analysis.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  the  more  important  processes  employed  for  the  systematic 
analysis  of  ores  of  this  class,  but  the  reader  who  may  require  more  com- 
prehensive information  on  this  subject  is  referred  to  a  '  Memoir  on  the 
Iron  Ores  of  Great  Britain,'  foimded  on  investigations  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Dick  &  Spiller  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Koyal  School  of  Mines, 
published,  in  parts,  between  the  years  1856-62.  He  will  also  do  well  to 
consult  an  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Riley,  in  the  *  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society,*  vol  xii.  p.  13.^ 

Water, — The  amount  of  hygroscopic  water  present  in  an  ore  is  deter- 
mined by  exposing  a  weighed  quantity  in  a  finely  powdered  state  to  a 
temperature  of  100**  C.  in  a  water-bath  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
Combined  water  is  estimated  by  heating  the  dried  ore,  or  a  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  undried  ore,  to  redness  in  a  hard  glass  bulb,  to  which  is 
adapted  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  of  which  the  weight  has  been  pre- 
viously ascertained.  By  this  treatment  the  water  and  other  volatile 
matters  are  expelled,  the  water  only  being  retained  by  the  calcium 
chloride,  so  that  its  amount  may  be  found  directly  by  re-weigliing  the 
tube.  When  undried  ore  is  operated  on,  the  amount  of  water  lost  by  ex- 
posure to  100**  C.  must  be  subtracted  from  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  in  calculating  the  percentage  of  combined  water 
present. 

Attack  by  Hydrochloric  Acid^  ^c. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely 
pulverized  ore  is  digested  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  until  no  further 
action  takes  place,  and,  after  boiling  for  an  additional  ten  minutes,  the 
solution  is  diluted  with  distilled  water  and  filtered.  The  insoluble  mattej- 
which  remains  on  the  filter  is  well  washed  with  distilled  water,  dried  in 
a  water-bath,  ignited  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  weighed. 

The  filtrate  from  insoluble  matter  is  now  boiled  with  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  or  potassium  chlorate,  for  the  purpose  of  peroxidizing  the  iron, 
and  after  being  rendered  neutral  with  sodium  carbonate,  is  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  sodium  acetate  and  filtered  hot.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained 
is  washed  with  hot  water,  the  filtrate  received  in  a  flask,  rendered  alkaline 
by  ammonia,  and  a  few  drops  of  bromine  added.  After  corking  the  flask, 
it  is  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  boiled,  and  the  precipitated 
hydrated  manganic  peroxide  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  and  con- 

1  '  On  the  General  Occurrence  of  Titanic  Acid  in  Clays,  and  the  method  employed 
to  estimate  it ;  on  the  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores  and  Siliceous  Minerals  containing  Iron  ; 
the  separation  of  Oxide  of  Iron  from  Titanic  Acid ;  and  the  methods  of  estimatlDg 
Iron.^    Also,  '  The  Assay  and  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel,'  by  Thomas  Bayley.    1884. 
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verted  by  ignition  into  Mnfi^,  From  the  weight  of  this  the  proportion 
of  manganese  is  computed.  The  filtrate  from  the  last  operation  may  con- 
tain lime  and  magnesia  ;  the  former  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nium, and  may  be  weighed  either  as  carbonate  or  as  sulphate  of  calcium. 
Oxalate  of  calcium  is  converted  into  carbonate  by  ignition  at  a  low  red  heat, 
and  into  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  heating  until 
the  excess  of  acid  has  been  driven  off.  The  most  accurate  results  are 
perhaps  obtained  by  the  latter  process,  although,  when  the  carbonate 
obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate  is  subsequently  heated  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  ammonium  until  all  traces  of  the  volatile  salt  have  been 
expelled,  the  former  method  is  sufficiently  exact.  From  the  amount 
of  the  calcium  salt  thus  found  the  percentage  of  lime  present  is  cal- 
culated. To  the  filtrate  from  the  oxalate  of  calcium,  sodium  phos- 
phate is  added,  and  the  solution  is  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours, 
during  which  time,  if  magnesia  be  present,  a  crystalline  double  phos- 
phate of  magnesium  and  ammonium  will  be  deposited.  This,  on 
being  heated,  gives  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into 
magnesium  pyrophosphate,  MgsPjOj,  containing  36*33  per  cent,  of 
moffnesia. 

The  precipitate  produced  in  the  hydrochloric  solution  by  boiling 
with  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  consisting  of  basic  acetates  of  iron  and 
aluminium  with  phosphoric  acid,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
boiled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash  in  a  platinum  dish.  Ferric  oxide 
will  be  thus  thrown  down,  while  the  alumina  at  first  precipitated  is 
re-dissolved,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  acidified 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  with  the  addition  of  potassium  chlorate, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  soluble  organic  matter  due  to  the  action 
of  the  caustic  alkali  on  the  filter,  rendered  nearly  neutral  by  ammonia, 
and  finally  made  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The  alumina, 
together  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  will,  when  that  substance  is  con- 
tained in  the  ore,  be  now  precipitated,  and  must  be  washed,  ignited, 
and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  PjOs  present  is  subsequently  ascertained  by  the 
method  given  on  p.  166,  and  its  weight  is  deducted  from  the  former 
weighing.     The  difference  gives  the  amount  of  alumina  in  the  ora 

The  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  remaining  after  the  separation  of 
alumina  is  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amount 
of  iron  determined  by  a  standard  solution  of  either  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium or  of  the  permanganate.^ 

^  ChemiftB  have  now  generally  giren  up  the  use  of  potash  in  the  analysis  of  irou 
ores ;  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  anhydride  are  weighed  together,  and  the 
mistore  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Any  silica  it  may  contain  is  separated 
hy  filtration,  the  iron  is  determined  by  a  standard  solution,  and  the  corresponding 
smount  of  ferric  oxide  is  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  precipitate ;  phos- 
phoric anhydride  is  estimated  by  a  special  determination,  and  its  weight  also  deducted, 
the  residue  being  alumina.  Estimation  by  loss  is  generally  objectionable,  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  this  method  is  most  reliable. 
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Sulphur. — Sulphur  may  exist  in  iron  ores  either  as  sulphates,  soluhle  or 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  as  insoluble  iron  pyritea  The  sulphur 
present  in  the  form  of  soluble  sulphates  may  be  determined  by  digesting 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  ore  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and 
adding  barium  chloride  to  the  filtrate.  The  sulphate  of  barium  pre- 
cipitated is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and 
from  its  weight  is  calculated  the  percentage  amount  of  sulphur  existing 
in  the  state  of  soluble  sulphates.  If  insoluble  sulphates  are  present,  the 
amount  of  sulphur  they  contain  may  be  determined  by  fusing  the  pul- 
verized ore  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water, 
decanting,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  to  the  solution,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  barium  chloride  as  before  directed.  If  sulphates  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  are  present  at  the  saine  time  with  sulphates  insoluble 
in  that  menstruum,  both  operations  will  be  necessary  for  their  separate 
determination. 

The  sulphur  present  as  iron  pyrites  is  best  determined  by  fusinj? 
the  substance  in  a  finely  divided  state,  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and 
pure  sodium  carbonate,  in  a  gold  crucible,  dissolving  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  separating  insoluble  matter 
by  re-attacking  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtering.  Sulphate  of 
barium  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  on  the  addition  of  barium 
chloride. 

Phosphoric  Anhydride, — This  may  be  determined  by  the  method 
first  proposed  by  Dick.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  ore  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  insoluble  matter  is  separated  by  filtration,  the  iron 
in  the  filtrate  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  protosalt  by  sodium  sulphite,  and 
all  free  sulphurous  anhydride  driven  off  by  boilin;^  •  a  small  portion  of 
the  solution  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  and  added  to  the  remainder,  which 
is  then  nearly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  acetate  of  sodium  added,  and 
the  mixture  boiled.  All  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated,  together 
with  a  small  amount  of  ferric  oxide,  of  which  a  portion  goes  down  as 
ferric  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and  dissolved  in  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  tartaric  acid,  ammonia,  and  a  magnesium  salt  added, 
and  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  at  least  twenty-four  hours;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  and  weighed 
as  MgjPjOT,  containing  63*67  per  cent  of  PjOg.  For  ores  containing 
only  minute  quantities  of  phosphorus  the  method  of  precipitation  by 
molybdic  acid  may  be  used. 

Carbonic  Anhydride, — The  amount  of  CO2  present  is  best  deter- 
mined by  dissolving  a  known  weight  of  ore  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
small  fiask  provided  with  a  safety-funnel,  and  collecting  the  gas  evolved 
in  potash-bulbs,  after  drying  it  by  passing  through  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube. 

Indirect  Determination  of  Manganese, — A  method  of  determining 
manganese  in  iron  ores  or  metal,  which  is  much  more  rapid  than  that 
previously  given,  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  who  finds  that 
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manganese  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  ferric  chloride,  as  hydrated 
dioxide,  by  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder  or  bromine  and  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  calcium,  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  being  kept  at  about 
60"  to  70*  C.  The  dark  brown  precipitate,  when  freed  from  chlorine  or 
bromine  by  washing,  is  transferred  in  the  filter  to  a  beaker,  in  which  a 
measured  volume  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining a  known  quantity  of  iron  has  been  placed.  The  precipitate  is 
readily  dissolved,  the  manganese  dioxide  producing  manganous  sulphate, 
and  oxidizing  an  equivalent  proportion  of  ferrous  to  ferric  sulphate. 
The  residual  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  then  determined  by  bichro- 
mate standard  solution,  as  in  iron  assaying,  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  total  quantity  taken  gives  the  amount  peroxidized  by  the 
oxygen  liberated  from  the  manganese  dioxide  in  dissolving,  and  from  it 
the  metal  in  the  latter  is  computed  according  £b  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

2reOS03  +  Mn02  +  2SOs = MnOSOs  +  FeaOsSSO* 

each  unit  of  ferrous  sulphate  oxidized  representing  0-18  unit  of  manga- 
nese. In  order  to  compensate  for  any  error  due  to  the  reducing  action 
of  the  paper  of  the  filter,  a  filter  of  similar  size  should  be  added  to 
the  acid  ferrous  sulphate  liquor  before  determining  its  standard.  This 
method  is  suflficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes  when  the  proper  pre- 
cautions ^  are  taken ;  but  to  ensure  complete  precipitation,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  necessary  that  the  original  solution  should  contain,  at  least, 
half  as  much  iron  as  manganese. 

Titanic  Oxide, — The  amount  of  titanic  oxide  present  in  ordinary 
iron  ores  is  usually  so  small  that  its  determination  is  not  of  much  com- 
mercial importance.  For  the  processes  employed  for  the  exact  estimation 
of  this  substance,  which  are  somewhat  complicated,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  memoir  before  referred  to  of  Mr.  Riley,  who  has  devoted  much 
careful  attention  to  the  metallurgy  of  iron.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  titanic  oxide  is  left  with  the  silica  in  the  analysis  of  iron 
ores,  or  that  it  is  completely  separated  by  evaporation  to  dryness ;  a  con- 
siderable amount  is  dissolved  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  In  iron  ores 
containing  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  titanic  oxide  it  has  been  found  that 
nearly  the  whole  had  been  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  only 
a  very  small  amount  remained  with  the  silica. 

Insoluble  Residue. — The  insoluble  residue  from  the  attack  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is,  for  commercial  purposes,  not  usually  examined,  and  is 
generally  returned  as  "insoluble  siliceous  matter."  With  a  view  to 
ascertaining  it«  influence  on  the  working  of  the  ore,  it  is,  however,  some- 
times desirable  to  determine  its  exact  composition,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  four  times  its  weight  of  an  equal 

^  For  further  details,  see  Mr.  Pattinson's  paper,  *  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
laiiltate,'  1879,  p.  209. 
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mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  subsequently 
treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  out  alkaline  sulphates,  if  present, 
together  with  alkaline  silicates.  The  residue,  after  decanting  the  aqueous 
solution  and  washing,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  the  usual  way ;  the  filtrate  is  added  to  the  liquid  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  to  dryness  with  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  re-treating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtering.  Should 
insoluble  sulphate  of  barium  or  sulphate  of  strontium  have  been  present 
in  the  ore,  a  precipitate  will  be  at  once  formed,  and  the  insoluble  sul- 
phates are  separated  by  filtration ;  in  the  filtrate  will  be  found  oxide  of 
iron,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  &c,  which  may  be  separated  and  estimated 
by  processes  already  described. 

.  Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  iron  is  used  in  the  three  principal  states 
of  cast-iron,  steel,  and  wrought-iron,  which  differ  from  each  other  mainly 
in  their  amount  of  contained  carbon,  and  it  is  to  the  production  of  these 
three  substances  that  the  iron-smelter's  operations  are  directed.  Taking  the 
ore  as  a  point  of  departure,  any  one  of  the  three  products  may  be  obtained 
from  it>  either  by  a  single  furnace  operation,  essentially  one  of  reduction  by 
gaseous  or  solid  carbon,  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more  alternating 
operations  of  reduction,  oxidation,  or  fining,  and  carburizing  or  cementa- 
tion.    The  former  are  known  as  direct  and  the  latter  as  indirect  processes. 

The  direct  production  of  malleable  iron  will  be  first  considered,  as 
representing  the  simplest  and  most  ancient  process,  as  well  as  that  from 
which  all  the  more  complex  methods  have  been  developed. 

Direct  Preparation  of  AIalleable  Iron. 

When  a  lump  of  pure  and  easily  reducible  iron  ore,  such  as  soft  red 
haematite,  or  a  brown  iron  ore  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  spathic  ore,  is 
heated  in  a  bed  of  ignited  charcoal  in  a  smelting  fire,  it  is  readily  re- 
duced, and  a  msiss  of  metal  obtained  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the 
ore  treated ;  if  the  lump  is  sufficiently  large,  one  end  may  be  reduced 
and  drawn  out  to  a  bar  or  rod,  while  the  other  remains  as  unaltered 
ore.  Tlie  reducing  agent  is  carbonic  oxide  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
blast  upon  the  fuel  in  excess,  and  the  operation  exactly  represents  the 
essential  features  of  the  primitive  native  methods  of  iron-smelting  prac- 
tised in  forges  by  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  Africa,  and  the  Catalan 
and  Corsican  processes,  which  have  survived  until  recently  in  Europe. 

Dense  and  impermeable  ores,  such  as  rich  magnetite  and  specular 
hflBmatite  in  lumps,  are  unfit  for  the  direct  process,  and  must  be  pulverized 
in  order  to  provide  sufficient  surface  for  the  action  of  the  reducing 
gases,  and  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  the  bed  of  ignited  charcoal. 
This  condition  is  characteristic  of  the  German  blooming  process,  which, 
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though  now  extinct  in  Europe,  is  still  practised  upon  a  considerable  scale 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

If,  instead  of  bringing  the  ore  directly  into  contact  with  the  fuel,  the 
latter  be  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  and  passed  through  the  ore  in 
a  chamber  or  retort^  which  may  or  may  not  be  heated  externally,  the 
condition  of  reduction  is  similar  to  that  described  pp.  179-183,  for  the 
production  of  sponge  iron  by  carbonic  oxide.  This  method  is  represented 
in  the  direct  processes  of  Clay,  Chenot,  Blair,  Siemens,  &c. 

Native  Forgb  or  Blooming  Processes. — Very  primitive  methods  of 
iron-making  are  still  practised  in  many  localities  in  India,  Burmah,  and 
the  East  Indian  Islands.  The  furnaces  used  are  of  two  kinds,  one  being 
worked  with  an  artificial  blast  and  the  other  without.  These  latter  pro- 
bably represent  an  older  class,  used  before  the  discovery  of  bellows ;  at 
least  such  is  believed  to  have  been  the  case  in  Europe,  as  remains  of 
furnaces  have  been  found  in  many  places  on  hill-sides  exposed  to  the 
wind,  but  far  removed  from  watercourses  whence  power  for  moving 
blowing  engines  or  hammers  could  be  obtained.  These  furnaces  are 
known  as  Windofen  in  Germany,  and  as  hayles  or  l)ol€s  in  the  North  of 
England,  where  they  were  employed  for  smelting  lead  ores.  A  Burmese 
furnace  of  this  class  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  *  as  having  a 
stalk  about  10  feet  high  cut  in  a  bank  of  sandy  clay,  with  a  solid  wall  in 
front  of  about  3  feet  thick.  The  horizontal  section  is  trapezoidal  with  the 
longer  side  in  front,  the  breadth  increasing  from  li  foot  at  the  top  to  5^ 
or  6  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  the  depth  from  front  to  back  increasing  from 
21  inches  at  the  top  to  2  feet  at  the  widest  part  about  midway  down,  and 
diminishing  to  1  foot  at  the  bottom.  An  arch  cut  in  the  foot  of  the 
bank  communicates  with  the  rectangular  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stack,  of  the  full  width  of  the  latter  and  about  a  foot  high.  When  the 
furnace  is  at  work  this  aperture  is  fitted  with  about  20  nozzles  or  tuyers 
of  burnt  clay,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  plastered  up  with  soft  clay. 
VThen  done,  a  lighted  brand  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  and  a 
bed  of  charcoal  is  formed,  upon  which  ore  and  charcoal  are  charged 
alternately  in  the  total  proportion  of  about  420  lbs.  of  the  former  to 
437  lbs.  of  the  latter.  In  about  eight  or  nine  hours  after  lighting,  a  hole 
about  four  inches  square  is  cut  through  the  side  of  the  stack  next  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  slag  that  has  accumulated  to  escape,  after  which  it  is 
stopped  and  re-opened  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  hour  until  the  flow 
of  slag  ceases.  The  furnace  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  the  clay  stopping 
at  the  bottom  is  broken  out  to  allow  the  reduced  iron,  which  forms  a  long 
narrow  mass  of  the  shape  of  the  hearth,  to  be  removed.  This  weighs 
from  90  to  120  lbs.,  and  consists  of  reduced  iron  mixed  with  slag  and 
unconsumed  charcoal,  from  which  it  must  be  freed  by  re-heating  in  order 
to  obtain  a  compact  bar. 

In  Bengal  and  the  Northern  and  Central  Provinces  of  India,  furnaces 
blown  by  bellows  are  in  general  use.     The  furnaces  are  made  of  clay, 

1  Percy,  *  Iron  and  Steel,'  p.  271. 
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usually  alluvial  mud  of  a  very  sandy  character,  and  have  stacks  of  a  slightly 
conical  form,  from  3  to  5  feet  high  and  from  18  to  20  inches  diameter, 
with  an  arch  cut  out  at  bottom  for  the  passage  of  the  blast  nozzle,  which 
is  stopped  while  the  furnace  is  at  work.  A  platform  with  a  raised  border 
with  an  upward  slope  projects  from  the  furnace  top  about  3  feet  This 
is  supported  upon  a  wooden  framing,  and  upon  it  the  ore  and  fuel  are  laid 
before  being  charged  into  the  furnace.  The  bellows  in  use  are  of  several 
kinds ;  a  common  form  has  a  cup-shaped  leather  with  a  central  aperture 
connecting  a  low  cylindrical  box  with  a  nozzle  brought  through  one  side. 
The  box  is  filled  with  air  by  the  action  of  a  bamboo  spring  which  lifts 
the  leather  cover,  and  is  emptied  by  pressing  it  down  with  the  heeL  Two 
such  bellows  are  provided  for  each  furnace,  which  are  worked  by  one  man, 
who  stands  upon  the  leather  cover,  which  rises  and  falls  alternately  as  the 
heel  is  raised  or  depressed.  Both  bellows  blow  into  one  tuyer.  The 
ores  smelted  are  chiefly  brown  haematites  of  various  degrees  of  purity ; 
generally  they  are  broken  small,  and  previously  calcined  with  charcoal 
or  brushwood.  The  manipulation  is  very  similar  to  that  previously 
described.  La  working,  the  smelters  are  very  particular  in  maintaining 
a  flame  at  the  furnace  top  to  prevent  the  escape  of  unconsumed  carbonic 
oxide  on  account  of  its  poisonous  character.  The  operation  lasts  from 
four  to  six  hours,  the  slag  being  tapped  off  at  intervals  in  the  usual 
way.  The  reduced  metal  may  either  be  taken  out  of  the  bottom  or 
preferably  lifted  out  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  top,  which  leaves  the 
furnace  in  working  condition,  and  gives  a  firmly  coherent  mass  of  iron, 
weighing  from  20  to  40  lbs. 

The  natives  of  Borneo  ^prepare  their  iron  from  clay  ironstone,  which 
is  treated  in  a  furnace  built  of  yellow  clay,  and  tied  round  by  hoops 
of  bamboo.  Its  height  is  a  little  more  than  3  feet,  and  its  external 
diameter  nearly  10  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  being  2  feet ;  it  is 
square  on  the  inside,  narrowing  towards  the  bottom  to  a  rectangular 
hearth,  2  feet  long  by  1  foot  7  inches  wide.  Each  furnace  has  three  clay 
tuyers  with  an  opening  for  running  off  the  slags,  and  an  external  basin 
for  their  reception.  The  blowing-machine  is  a  single-acting  cylinder  of 
wood,  open  at  top  and  closed  at  bottom,  the  blast  being  conveyed  from  the 
lower  end  to  the  tuyer  by  means  of  bamboo  tubes.  The  piston  is  packed 
with  feathers,  and  the  piston-rod  is  attached  to  a  long  bamboo,  which, 
acting  as  a  spring,  brings  it  back  again  when  pressed  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wooden  cylinder. 

The  ore,  preparatory  to  smelting,  is  interstratified  with  wood  and 
roasted  in  heaps,  and,  after  being  broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  nuts, 
is  mixed  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  charcoal,  and  charged  into  the 
furnace.  When  it  has  been  two-thirds  filled  with  charcoal,  the  mixture 
of  ore  and  fuel  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  conical  heap 
above  its  mouth. 

The  piston  is  worked  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  strokes  per  minute  ; 
the  slag  is  tapped  off  every  twenty  minutes,  and  a  lump  of  iron,  weighing 
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aboat  100  lb&,  is  finnUj  obtained.  Thie  is  taken  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  bj  means  of  wooden  tongs,  and  is  removed  to  a  bed  of  slag, 
where  it  is  worked  by  wooden  mallets  into  the  shape  of  roughly  fonned 
paiallelopipedans ;  such  a  mass  is  the  result  of  tbe  labour  of  four  men 
during  one  day.  The  mass  retains  much  intermingled  slag,  which  is 
lemoved  by  dividing  it  into  ten  pieces,  which  are  hammered  out  into  bars 
suitable  for  making  sword-blades,  during  which  operation  a  loss  of  3& 
per  cent,  in  weight  is  experienced.  Soft  or  steely  iron  may  be  produced 
at  pleasure  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed,  and  the  pio- 
portione  of  the  charge. 

The  Catalan  Forgk. — Both  on  the  French  and  Spanish  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees  the  method  of  obtaining  malleable  iron  directly  from  the  ore 
has  been  practised  until  recent  times  in  a  furnace 
known  as   the  Catalan   foi^e.     Tliis  is  a  low 
lii:arlli    tir  oi'eii  lire,   wliuse  top  is   level  with 
the  flour  of  ilic  sniitlij*  or  sliop,  which  receives 
a   blast   from   an   inclined    tuyer  above   it,    as 
shown  in  figs.   35,   3G.     The  hearth,  about  30 
incites  deep,  is  enclnsed  bj  four  walls ;  that  on 
the  side  of  the  tuyer,  r,  known  as  the  forges,  ie 
upright,  and  built  of  htHvj  blocks  of  casHron  ; 
the  opposite  side,  rf,  calU-d  the  ore,  is  also  of 
cast-iron  blocks,  which  are  curved  outward,  so 
tlist  tbe  breadth  of  tbu  furnace  increases  from 
about  3  feet  at  tlie  bottoni  to  nearly  3  feet  at 
the  top.     The  third  wall,  ri,  or  chio,  about  20 
inches   high,    also   upn;^ljt    and    of    cast  -  iron, 
has  a  notch  in  it  at  the  bottom  for  running 
out  tbe  slag.     The   fourth  side,  or  eavf,  b,  is 
built  of  rmiyh  mnsnnry  with  a  slight  upward 
batter.         The 
hearth   bottom 
is   made    of    a 
block  of  sand- 
stone    elightly 
hollowed  at  the 
top.   Thetujer, 
N,  ia  made  of 
sheet   -  copper 
kpped     round 
without  eolder- 

Fig.  M,— CiUlan  Forge  luni  Tromp*  ;  ysMical  tectiim. 

ing.  It  rests  on  the  top  of  the  porges,  and  plunges  at  an  angle  which 
nifty  be  varied  with  the  requirements  of  the  work  j  the  proper  manage- 
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ment  of  the  blast  being  one  of  the  niceties  of  the  process.     Usually  the 
angle  is  from  35*  to  40°  from  the  horizontal  plane. 

These  forges  are  almost  invariably  placed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
and  are  supplied  with  air  by  a  water  blowing  machine,  called  a  trompe. 
This  consists  of  a  large  cistern,  A,  which  is  supplied  with  a  constsnt 
stream  of  water,  nnd  connected  with  the  box,  C,  by  two  wooden  pipes,  S, 
each  about  20  ft  in  length. 


Pig.  M.— CktmlimPorsai 


The  lower  box,  C,  which  is  firmly  secured  on  all  sides,  and  closely 
united  to  the  pipes,  B,  is  pierced  with  two  openings,  the  one,  D,  near  the 
bottom  for  the  escape  of  the  water,  and  anotlier  in  the  lid,  at  E,  through 
which  the  ait  escapes  into  the  furnace  through  the  tube,  G,  F,  and  tlie 
nozzle,  T,  which  are  connected  by  a  leathern  hose. 

The  openings  of  the  pipes,  B,  are,  at  their  point  of  junction  with  the 
reservoir,  partially  closed  by  a  sort  of  wooden  funnel,  which  causes  the 
water  to  descend  in  the  middle  portions  of  the  upright  pipes,  instead  of 
adhering  to  and  running  over  their  inner  surfaces,  as  it  would  be  other- 
wise liable  to  do.  A  little  beneath  the  openings  of  these  funnels,  called 
the  etranguiWme,  small  openings,  g,  are  cut  in  an  inclined  direction 
through  each  tube ;  these  are  called  the  ajipiraleura,  and  serve  for  the 
passage  of  the  air  drawn  into  the  apparatus  by  the  downward  motion  of 
the  stream  of  water.  The  two  upright  pipes,  B,  are  firmly  secured 
into  the  lid  of  the  lower  boi,  C,  and  are  placed  immediately  over,  and  a 
abort  distance  above  a  wooden  sbelf,  on  which  the  descending  currents  of 
water  are,  by  their  fall,  broken  into  foam. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  may  be  explained  as  follows  ;  the  water 
flowing  from  the  ujiper  basin.  A,  draws  down  with  it  a  current  of  air, 
wliich  enters  through  the  holes,  g,  in  the  vertical  pipes,  £,  and  passes  into 
the  lower  cistern,  C.  The  water  which  is  broken  by  its  fall  on  the  bench 
below,  escapes  by  the  opening,  D,  whilst  the  air  which  has  been  drawn 
with  it  into  the  lower  box,  escapes  by  the  aperture,  E.  The  position  of 
the  boards  constituting  the  dtranguillons  is  easily  regulated  by  means  of 
wedges,  which  allow  of  the  descent  of  a  larger  or  smaller  supply  of  water, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  trompe.  In  order,  during  the  work- 
ing of  the  machine,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  air  passing  into  the  furnace 
at  the  different  stages  of  the  operation,  each  of  the  descending  pipes 
is  provided  with  a  plug,  suspended  by  a  lever  and  iron  tod,  by  means  of 
which  the   current  of   water,  and  consequently  that  of  air,  is  readily 
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controlled  by  the  workmen.     The  air  is  delivered  nt  a  pressure  of  IJ  to 
2J  inches  of  mercury. 

The  hammer  employed  for  forging  the  iron  produced  has  a  cast-iron 
head,  and  veighs  from  12  to  14  cwts.,  with  a  face  about  16  inclies 
long  and  2^  inches  broad.  The  wooden  helve,  frequently  made  of 
beech,  is  boojied  with  iion,  and  carries  a  trunnion-ring  dividing  it  into 
tvo  unequal  arms,  the  longer  one  being  on  the  side  of  the  anvil.  The 
hammer  makes  from  100  to  150  blows  per  niinut«,  and  is  raised  by  a 
series  of  cams,  arranged  around  the  axle  of  a  water-wheel,  and  acting  on 
the  tail  of  the  shorter  arm.  The  anvil  is  composed  of  a  block  of  steely 
iron,  fastened  by  a  tenon,  on  a  large  mass  of  caal--iron,  which  is  itself 
securely  bedded  either  on  wooden  piles  or  on  a  heavy  block  of  stone, 
sank  beneath  the  floor  of  the  foundry. 

In  order  to  understand  the  method  of  working  this  forge,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  mass  of  iron  or  bloom  has  been  just  extracted  from  the 
furnace,  and  that  the  workmen  are  ready  to  clean  out  the  hearth  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  another  operation. 

To  do  this  they  first  remove  from  the  hearth  the  burning  charcoal 
which  it  contains,  and  then  carefully  scrape  off  from  the  sides  any  por- 
tions of  scoriffl,  or  other  fused  matter,  which  may  be  adhering  to  them, 
Hiey  then  throw  burning  charcoal  into  the  hearth,  which  they  subse- 
qnently  fill  with  this  fuel  up  to  the  level  of  the  tuyer.  The  hearth  is 
now  divided,  either  by  a  shovel  or  by  a  piece  of  alieet-iron,  into  two 
compartmenta  pamllel  to  tl)e  face  of  the  porges,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  distance  between  the  porges  and  the  shovel  may 
be  twice  as  great  as  that  comprised  between  it  and 
the  "ore  "  or  eontrerenl.  Charcoal  is  now  added 
in  the  space  between  the  shovel  and  the  tuyer,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  is  piled  the  ore  reduced  to 
pieces  about  the  size  of  eggs.  The  shovel  is  suc- 
cessively raised  in  proportion  as  the  space  is  filled  , 
op,  and  in  this  way  a  saddle-backed  heap,  a,  b,  c, 
fig.  37,  is  raised  against  the  contrevent,  which  is 
terminated  in  one  direction  by  the  side  called  the 
chio,  and  in  the  other  by  the  face  of  the  cave.  The 
surface,  a,  b,  ia  now  covered  with  damp  charcoal-  '■ 

powder,  and  the  space,  A,  between  the  heap  of  mineral  and  the  poiges, 
is  entirely  filled  with  fresh  charcoal,  in  pieces  of  moderate  size. 

When  the  hearth  has  been  thus  prepared,  the  trompe  is  set  in  action, 
and  the  blast  admitted.  This  is  at  first  done  with  considerable  caution, 
but  the  blast  is  progressively  increased  until  it  is  allowed  to  play  into 
the  fire  at  its  full  pressure.  Whilst  this  is  going  on,  the  heap  of  broken 
ore  is  gradually  roasted  and  reduced,  and  the  workmen,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity,  forge  into  bars  the  mass  of  iron  produced 
by  a  former  operation,  which  for  this  purpose  is  finally  divided  into 
foui  separate  pieces,  or  maseotiquettee.     These  fiagmente  are  placed  ia 
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the  midst  of  the  mass  of  charcoal  lying  between  the  heap  of  ore  to  be 
reduced  and  the  nozzle  which  furnishes  the  air  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and,  after  being  duly  heated,  they  are 
placed  under  the  hammer,  by  which  they  are  made  to  assume  the  re- 
quired form. 

As  the  operation  advances,  and  the  fuel  is  consumed,  fresh  char- 
coal is  added  to  supply  its  place,  and  powdered  mineral,  obtained  by 
sifting  the  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  occasionally  sprinkled  over 
the  surface  of  the  fire.  These  siftings,  which  are  called  greiUade^ 
are  slightly  moistened  with  water,  after  being  thrown  on  the  hearth, 
as  they  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  be  blown  away  by  the  force  of 
the  blast,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pass  too  rapidly  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  fire,  through  the  interstices  occurring  between  the  fragments  of  the 
fuel. 

The  charcoal  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tuyer,  which 
is  subjected  to  the  full  action  of  the  blast,  is  rapidly  consumed  with  the 
formation  of  carbonic  oxide.  This,  from  the  construction  of  the  fur- 
nace, has  to  pass  through  the  openings  left  between  the  lumps  of  mineral, 
before  finding  its  way  into  the  open  air ;  the  mineral,  which  has  now 
lost  all  traces  of  its  volatile  constituents,  and  is  very  strongly  heated,  is 
in  a  great  measure  reduced  by  this  means  to  the  state  of  spongy  metallic 
iron,  while  the  carbonic  oxide  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  escapes  in  that  form  into  the  atmosphere.  Another 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  present^  instead  of  being  obtained  in  the 
metallic  state  merely  becomes  converted  into  protoxide,  which,  uniting 
with  the  siliceous  matters  of  the  charge,  gives  rise  to  a  large  quantity  of 
very  liquid  slag,  which  accumulates  on  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and  is 
occasionally  drawn  off  by  the  hole  in  the  face  of  the  chio. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  the  full  blast  of  the  blowing-machine  is  admitted  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  greillade,  which  constantly  descends  with  the  fuel,  begins 
to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  slag  and  spongy  iron,  which  accumulate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  At  this  stage  of  the  process,  the  founder 
begins  to  prepare  for  the  formation  of  the  maasS  or  bloomy  and,  by 
passing  an  iron  bar  between  the  contrevent  and  roasted  mineral,  pushes 
forward  those  portions  of  it  which  he  judges  to  be  in  the  most  forward 
state  in  the  direction  of  the  nozzle  by  which  the  blast  is  admitted. 
Fresh  additions  of  charcoal  and  greillade  are  also  successively  made 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  operation,  and  at  the  expiration  of  about 
^ve  hours  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  the  entire  charge  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  the  spongy  iron  is  collected 
by  the  workmen  with  a  long  iron  scraper,  and  formed  into  a  bloom ; 
this  is  afterwards  carried  to  the  hammer,  by  which  the  slag  is  ex- 
pressed, and  its  particles  closely  welded  together  in  a  compact  form. 
When  the  bloom  has  by  this  means  been  welded  into  a  solid  mass,  it  is 
.again  put  \inder  the  hammer,  and  cut  by  a  kind  of  heavy  steel  knife 
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into  two  equal  portions,  called  mcussoqueSy  which  after  being  a  second 
time  heated  in  the  furnace,  are  made  to  assume  the  form  of  elongated 
prisms.  Each  of  these  is  subsequently  divided,  by  a  blow  of  the 
hammer  on  the  back  of  the  cutter,  into  two  equal  parts  or  massouquettes, 
which  are  drawn  out  into  bars  during  the  first  period  of  the  succeeding 
operation. 

Each  charge  requires  six  hours  for  its  conversion  into  malleable  iron, 
but  during  the  last  hour  of  fusion,  such  of  the  labourers  as  are  not  other- 
wise engaged  are  occupied  in  breaking  the  ores  ready  for  the  next  opera- 
tion, and  sifting  the  greiUade  which  is  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
the  fire. 

In  1841  the  weight  of  ore  treated  at  each  operation,  in  a  hearth  of  the 
largest  size,  was  about  9^  cwts.,  containing  from  45  to  48  per  cent,  of 
iron ;  the  fuel  consumed  averaged  lOf  cwts.,  and  the  produce  of  bar- 
iron  3  cwts.  The  consumption  of  material  per  100  lbs.  of  bar-iron  was, 
of  ore  312  lbs.,  and  charcoal  340  lbs.;  the  average  cost  of  production  was 
about  £17,  5s.  per  ton. 

In  1868,  according  to  Mussy,  the  product  of  one  operation  weighed 
170 kilogrammes, and  the  prime  cost  was  as  follows  per  100  kilogrammes: — 

Franca. 
300  kilogrammes  ore  at  16  francs  per  ton .  4*50 

200  „  charcoal  at  6  francs  „    .  18*56 

Wages 472 

Maintenance  of  plant  and  management  0*71 


28*49 
Or  aboat  £11,  8s.  per  ton. 

The  metal  obtained  by  this  method  consists  of  a  variable  mixture  of 
ordinary  and  steely  iron,  the  relative  proportions  of  which  are  regulated  by 
the  way  in  which  the  furnace  is  worked ;  for  if  considerable  inclination 
be  given  to  the  tuyer,  and  the  siftings  are  plentifully  thrown  on  the 
fire,  the  product  is  chiefly  soft  iron,  whilst  if  the  nozzle  be  more  nearly 
horizontal  and  the  greillade  but  sparingly  supplied,  a  larger  product  of 
steely  iron  is  the  result. 

Amicrican  Bloomekt  Progsss. — In  the  northern  parts  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Vermont,  adjacent  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  at  a 
few  other  localities  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Canada,  the  direct  method  of 
making  iron  from  the  ore  is  still  practised  in  a  furnace  very  similar  to 
that  used  for  fining  cast-iron  in  the  so-called  Walloon  or  German  process. 
It  differs  from  the  Catalan  forge  by  being  nearly  square  in  plan,  while 
the  bottom  is  a  cast-iron  plate  cooled  with  water ;  the  tuyer  is  also  of 
cast-iron.  The  enclosed  space,  known  as  the  fire-box,  is  about  30  inches 
square  and  19  inches  deep  below  the  shelf  or  fire-plate  on  the  working 
side,  and  12  or  14  inches  below  the  tuyer.  The  hearth  is  covered  by  a 
hood  of  brickwork,  enclosing  a  series  of  three  or  more  parallel  syphon 
pipes,  in  which  the  blast  is  heated  by  the  waste  flame  before  it  enters 
the  tuyer.     The  ores  treated  are  chiefly  magnetic,  and  are  either  siftings 
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from  the  larger  lumps  separated  for  the  blast-furnace,  or  concentrates 
obtained  by  crushing  and  dressing  rock  with  interspersed  grains  of  mag- 
netite, and  as  nearly  as  may  be  perfectly  pure.  The  titaniferous  sands 
of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley  have  also  been  used. 

The  working  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  made  of  charcoal-dust  and  the 
slag  from  the  hammering  of  a  preceding  bloom.  Soft  wood  charcoal  is 
used,  and  the  ore  is  charged  upon  it  by  shovelsful  of  about  35  lbs.,  from 
one  to  three  being  added  at  a  time  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high.  The  reduced  iron  begins  to  form  a  ball  or  loupe  on  the  hearth 
in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  re-heating  of  the  former  bloom  goes 
on  in  the  same  fire.  The  duration  of  one  operation  or  heat  is  about  three 
hours,  when  4  to  12  cwts.  of  ore  are  treated,  giving  a  loupe  or  ball  of  300 
to  400  lbs.  This  is  forged  or  shingled  under  a  hammer  to  a  bloom  about 
7  inches  square,  which  is  subsequently  reduced  to  5  inches,  and  then  cut 
up  and  finished  to  four  "billets"  each  of  70  or  80  lbs.  About  two  tous 
of  billets  are  made  in  twenty-four  hours  from  one  fire,  consuming  about 
300  to  350  bushels  of  charcoal.  Two  tons  of  dressed  ore,  of  65  per 
cent,  give  one  ton  of  bloom,  or  a  loss  of  30  per  cent.  This  process  is  still 
practised  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  Adirondack  regions,  where  blooms 
of  iron  of  great  purity  are  made,  principally  for  conversion  into  steel  by 
the  open-hearth  process.  About  60,000  tons  of  direct  blooms  are  made 
annually  in  the  United  States. 

CoRSiCAN  Process. — A  method  of  producing  malleable  iron  from  the 
ore,  which  differed  in  many  ways  from  the  Catalan,  was  formerly  used  in 
Corsica  and  on  the  Italian  Mediterranean  coast.  The  forge  or  fire,  which 
was  blown  through  a  single  inclined  tuyer  by  the  blast  from  a  trompe, 
had  only  two  permanent  walls,  one  perforated  by  the  tuyer,  and  the 
other  at  right  angles  to  it,  faced  with  an  iron  plate  containing  the  slag- 
hole.  A  platform  of  masonry  about  3  feet  high  carried  the  hearth 
bottom,  which  was  a  layer  of  charcoal-dust  moulded  to  a  semi-elliptical 
or  horse-shoe-shaped  basin,  whose  bottom  was  about  4  J  inches  below  the 
tuyer  nozzle.  This  basin  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  lumps  of  iron  ore 
(rich  specular  haematite  from  Elba),  diminishing  in  size  upwards.  The 
interior  of  the  basin  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  horse-shoe  wall  of 
large  pieces  of  charcoal,  which  enclosed  a  smaller  interior  well  about  the 
tuyer,  and  a  larger  outer  one  between  itself  and  the  outside  wall.  This 
exterior  space  was  further  divided  into  boxes  or  cells  by  two  radial 
ribs,  projecting  from  the  main  wall  of  charcoal  The  outer  cells  were 
filled  with  small  ore  and  dust  resulting  from  the  breaking-up  of  the 
lumps  calcined  in  previous  operations,  and  the  interior  well,  forming  the 
fire-place  proper,  with  large  charcoal.  The  heap,  which  was  about  30 
inches  high,  and  contained  about  10  cwts.  of  ore,  was  covered  with  char- 
coal dust ;  a  few  live  coals  were  placed  before  the  tuyer,  and  a  gentle 
blast  given  by  the  trompe.  As  soon  as  inflammable  gas  appeared  at 
the  top  it  was  ignited,  and  a  moderate  firing  was  continued  for  about 
forty  minutes,  after  which  the  blast  was  turned  full  on  for  about  an 
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bcmr  inore,  when  the  first  operation,  or  loasting-process,  was  completed. 
The  heap  was  then  let  down  by  palling  away  the  lumps  of  ore  support- 
ing it  at  the  bottom,  and  the  contents  were  broken  up.  These,  consist- 
ing of  masses  of  agglomerated  ore  from  the  outer  chambers,  which 
were  filled  with  diffused  particles  of  malleable  iron,  and  a  cake  of 
slag  on  the  hearth  bottom,  were,  together  with  the  small  charcoal,  i)ut 
aside  for  the  second  or  fining  process,  while  the  larger  pieces  of  charcoal 
ivere  need  over  again.  The  lumps  of  ore  forming  the  casing  were 
rendered  friable  by  heat,  and  thus  prepared  for  breaking,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  redaction.  For  the  fining  operation,  the  hearth  was  made  up 
with  charcoal-dust,  carefuUy  freed  from  earthy  matter  by  washing, 
arranged  on  two  inclined  planes,  so  as  to  form  a  gutter  below  the  tuyer, 
upon  which  a  bed  of  charcoal  was  laid  to  support  the  blooms  of  the 
preceding  operation  while  re-heating  for  conversion  into  bars.  This  re- 
quired about  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  small  ore,  charcoal-dust, 
and  slag  of  the  roasting  operation  were  gradually  charged  into  the  middle 
of  the  hearth.  These,  together  with  the  slags  formed  during  the  re-heat- 
ing accumulated  in  the  bottom  and  were  tapped  off  in  front  The 
quantity  of  agglomerated  ore  required  to  form  one  ball  was  then  chai^d 
in  front  of  the  tuyer  in  two  portions,  the  second  being  added  as  soon  as 
the  first  was  melted  down,  the  operation  being  assisted  by  adding  small 
quantities  of  re-heating  slag  from  time  to  tima 

When  the  iron  had  become  a  coherent  mass  in  the  bottom,  the  deoai^ 
burization  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  hammer- 
scale  and  finely  divided  ore.  The  blast  was  then  stopped,  water  was 
thrown  into  the  hearth  to  chill  the  surface,  and  the  ball  removed  by 
tongs.  After  beating  it  with  a  wooden  mallet  to  free  it  from  adherent 
slags,  a  staff  or  porter-bar  was  welded  on,  to  be  used  as  a  handle  in  the  sub- 
sequent re-heating  and  forging ;  the  latter  being  done  under  a  water  tilt- 
hammer,  as  in  the  Catalan  process.  The  entire  operation  was  completed 
in  twenty-four  hours,  four  hours  being  required  for  roasting  and  agglo* 
merating,  and  four  hours  for  the  refining  and  balling  of  each  fifth  of  the 
agglcmierated  charge.  The  iron  was  of  good  quality  though  irregular  in 
composition ;  it  made  very  durable  horse-shoes,  and  was  therefore  some* 
what  steely.  The  yield  of  the  ore  was  only  about  38}  per  cent  out  of 
the  65  per  cent  of  iron  actually  contained,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
was  about  8|  tons  per  ton  of  iron  produced.  The  forges  only  worked 
daring  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  each  made  about  26  tons  of  bar- 
iron,  at  a  cost  of  J&19  to  £20  per  ton. 

Bbaziuan  Proobs& — In  the  central  part  of  the  province  of  Minas 
Gemes  in  Brazil,  wrought-iron  is  made  from  the  ore  in  a  furnace  called  a 
tadxiiho^  which  is  either  derived  from  the  German  Stuckofen,  or  has 
been  introduced  from  Africa  by  some  negro  slave.  It  has  a  stack  of 
circular  or  slightly  elliptical  section,  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
3i  or  4  feet  high.  The  blast,  produced  by  a  trompe,  is  introduced  by  a 
single  iion  tuyer,  placed  8  inches  above  the  bottom,  and  opposite  to  it  a 
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}iole  1  foot  square  is  cut  in  the  wall  for  the  removal  of  the  reduced  iron.' 
This  is  plugged  with  charcoal-dust  from  the  floor  of  the  forge  during  the 
operation.  Three  stacks  are  huilt  dose  together,  and  have  a  common 
casing  of  large  stones  of  granite  or  quartzito,  and  there  are  two  auch 
f}locks  of  three  furnaces  in  each  forge,  but  only  one  is  used  at  a  time. 
When  the  furnace  is  started,  it  is  filled  with  chiucoal,  lighted,  and  allowed 
to  bum  until  the  stack  is  half  empty,  when  finely  powdered  rich  specular 
ore  is  added,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  two  pounds  at  a  time,  alternately 
with  fresh  fuel,  the  stack  being  kept  quite  f ulL  The  ore  is  moistened 
with  water  to  prevent  its  being  blown  out  by  the  blast.  After  blowing 
for  1^  or  If  hour  the  charging  is  stopped,  the  furnace  bums  down,  and 
the  material  accumulated  on  the  hearth  is  removed.  This  is  an  agglo- 
merated mixture  of  metal  and  slag,  containing  from  75  to  83  per  cent, 
of  iron.  The  slag  is  very  infusible  owing  to  the  small  proportion  of 
silica  (4  to  5  per  cent)  in  the  ore,  and  consists  largely  of  imperfectly 
reduced  mineral  It  contains  81*3  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide,  or  57  per 
cent,  of  iron.  By  re-heating,  from  15  to  17  lbs.  of  finished  iron  are 
obtained  from  one  operation,  or  from  If  to  2^  cwts.  from  the  three  fires 
daily.  The  weight  of  fuel  consumed  is  seven  or  eight  times  that  of  the 
iron  produced,  and  the  latter  only  represents  22  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
contents  of  the  ore. 

An  improved  furnace  somewhat  resembling  the  Catalan,  known  as  the 
Italian  forge,  is  also  used  to  some  small  extent.  It  is  charged  with 
1  cwt  of  ore,  in  lumps  the  size  of  an  egg,  stacked  against  the  front  wall, 
while  the  space  behind  is  filled  with  charcoal,  on  which  the  ball  of  the 
preceding  operation  is  re-heated  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  reduction. 
Afterwards  about  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  ore  is  charged  at 
intervals  with  fresh  charcoal  The  operation  lasts  Z^  or  4  hours.  The 
ball,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  is  much  mixed  with  slag  and  unburnt 
charcoal,  and  gives  80  or  90  lbs.  of  iron  when  re-heated  and  finished. 
About  40  per  cent,  of  the  iron  in  the  ore  is  reduced,  with  a  consumption 
of  charcoal  equal  to  5^  times  the  weight  of  the  iron  made. 

Stuckofsk. — The  Stiickofen  or  high  bloomery-fumace,  which  repre- 
sents the  largest  development  of  the  small  stack-furaaces  of  India,  was 
similar  in  shape  to  a  blast-furnace  proper  (such  as  is  used  for  making  cast- 
iron),  with  a  stack  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  conical  frustra  of  unequal 
slope,  the  base  of  the  upper  or  steeper  one  being  downwards,  and  that  of 
the  lower,  or  more  obtuse  one,  upwards;  the  broadest  part,  or  boshes,  in  the 
plane  of  contact  being  about  4  or  5  feet  wide,  and  the  total  height  14  to  16 
feet  Two  tuyers  were  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  lower  cone,  leaving 
a  space  or  hearth  below  them  in  which  the  reduced  metal  accumulated. 
The  working  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Indian  furnace,  charcoal 
and  iron  ore  being  charged  alternately  until  the  latter  was  smelted  down 
to  produce  from  4  to  6  cwts.  of  iron,  when  the  ball  or  bloom  was  with- 
drawn by  an  opening  made  in  an  arch  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack, 
which  was  plastered  up  during  the  smelting  process.    The  slag,  resulting 
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from  the  fluxing  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  ore  and  the  ash  of  the  fuel, 
accumulated  in  the  hearth,  and  was  let  off  by  a  tap-hole  from  time  to 
time.  The  composition  of  slag  of  this  kind  is,  according  to  Earsten,  as 
follows : — 


8iO,. 

PeO. 

A1,0,. 

CiO. 

MgO. 

MnO. 

Total. 

291 

617 

4-d 

2-6 

9-2 

2-9 

99-8 

Three  blooms  of  the  weight  given  above  were  produced  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  process,  although  common  at  one  time  in  Europe,  is 
now  almost  extinct.  It  was  practised  in  the  Eastern  Alps  and  Thuringia, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Lower  Danubian  territories  and  Finland.  The 
blooms  from  the  last-mentioned  country  are  known  as  ^^  Osmund  "  iron, 
and  the  furnace  in  which  they  are  made  is  more  like  an  enlarged  hearth 
than  a  Stiickofen  proper.^ 

Clat'b  Process. — ^A  patent  was  granted  to  William  Neale  Clay  in 
1837,  and  another  in  1840,  for  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  by 
welding  together  the  crude  spongy  metal  obtained  by  heating  rich  h»ma- 
tite  with  powdered  charcoal  The  method  employed  was  to  crush  the 
better  kinds  of  red  hsematite  into  lumps  not  larger  than  a  walnut,  and 
these,  mixed  with  one-flfth  of  their  weight  of  charcoal,  coke,  coal-slack, 
or  any  other  carbonaceous  materials,  were  subjected  to  a  bright-red  heat 
in  a  clay  retort  or  other  suitable  vessel,  until  the  iron  was  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  As  soon  as  the  reduction  was  considered  complete,  the 
spongy  mass  was  transferred  directly  to  a  puddling-fumace,  either  with  or 
without  a  further  addition  of  coke  ;  it  was  then  balled  in  the  usual  way, 
worked  into  blooms  under  a  tilt-hammer,  and  afterwards  rolled  into 
bars.  Experiments  by  this  process  were  first  made  on  a  small  scale  near 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  on  a  more  extensive  one  in  the  vicinity  of 
Liverpool;  commercially  it  proved  a  complete  failure,  although  iron 
of  fair  quality  was  sometimes  produced*  The  iron  was,  however,  fre- 
quently red-short ;  the  chief  cause  of  failure  was  the  length  of  time 
required  for  reducing  the  ore,  and  the  consequent  heavy  expenditure  of 
fuel  and  labour. 

It  was  subsequently  attempted  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
directly  in  the  puddling-fumace,  but  here  again  waste,  in  the  shape  of 
cinder,  added  to  a  large  expenditure  of  time,  fuel,  and  labour,  caused  the 
process  to  be  abandoned  for  one  in  which  a  mixture  of  pig-iron,  crushed 
hematite,  and  carbonaceous  matter  was  treated  in  the  puddling-fumace.' 
The  bar-iron  thus  produced  was  tolerably  uniform  in  character,  and  of 
fair  quality,  fetching  about  the  same  price  in  the  market  as  the  better 
descriptions  of  Welsh  bars.  Upwards  of  1,000  tons  of  iron  were  made 
by  this  process,  but  at  such  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
ultimately  abandoned.  Dr.  Percy  remarks  of  this  process,  that  although 
it  was  not  successful,  it  is  important  that  the  results  obtained  should  be 
placed  on  record. 

)  Percy, '  Iron  and  Steel/  p.  330. 
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Chbkot's  Process. — Specimens  of  Sponges  mStalliquea  or  metallic 
fsponges,  obtained  by  the  redaction  of  iron  ore  in  retorts,  were  exhibited 
by  M.  Chenot  at  the  first  International  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London, 
together  with  iron  and  steel  made  therefrom,  and  works  were  erected 
for  carrying  out  the  process  near  Bilbao,  Spain,  in  1852 ;  at  Charleroi, 
Belgium,  in  1856 ;  at  Pontcharra,  Is&re,  in  1856 ;  and  at  Hautmont, 
Kord,  in  1857.  But  of  these,  only  the  first  continued  in  operation  for 
any  lengthened  period.  A  modification  of  the  process  was  for  some  time 
employed  by  the  Messrs.  Wright  of  Mostyn  for  the  conversion  of  purple 
ore,  resulting  from  the  humid  treatment  of  copper  ores,  into  puddled 
bars,  but  the  results  were,  commercially,  unsatisfactory. 

By  this  process  the  ore,  if  in  mass,  is  broken  into  lumps  of  about 
30  cubic  centimetres,  or  1^  cubic  inch,  but,  if  pulverulent,  as  in  the  case 
of  oolitic  ores,  it  is  agglutinated,  in  certain  cases  with  the  addition  of 
some  reducing  matter,  such  as  resin,  of  which  about  3  per  cent,  is  added. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  mixed  with  from  1^  to  1^  its  bulk,  or,  by  weighty 
with  19  per  cent,  of  wood-charcoal. 

The  furnace  in  which  the  reduction  is  effected  consists  of  a  cubical 
mass  of  masonry  surmounted  by  a  truncated  cone  of  elliptical' section. 
Two  galleries,  at  right  angles,  traverse  the  supporting  masonry,  leaving 
four  pillars  at  the  angles,  upon  which  are  arches  that  support  the  fire- 
places. Within  are  constructed  two  vertical  rectangular  chambers  or 
retorts,  2  m.  long.  0'50  m.  wide,  and  8'50  m.  high ;  at  the  bottom  and 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  is  a  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  apparatus 
for  discharging.  The  retorts  slightly  but  gradually  widen  from  the 
top  towards  the  bottom,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  reduced 
charge ;  around  each  of  these  retorts  is  a  series  of  vertical  flues  com- 
municating, at  bottom,  with  the  fire-places,  and,  at  top,  with  a  flue 
opening  into  the  air.  The  whole  is  firmly  braced  with  bar^iron,  and  the 
bricks  are  made  with  tongues  and  grooves  in  order  to  prevent  displace- 
ment and  leakage. 

If  the  reduced  iron  were  exposed  to  the  air  while  still  hot,  it  would 
take  fire,  and  again  be  converted  into  oxide.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
a  re/roidissair,  or  cooler,  of  sheet-iron  is  placed  below  each  retort,  and 
beneath  this  there  is  another  iron  case  into  which  the  metallic  sponge  is 
discharged  when  sufficiently*  cooled.  Below  the  latter,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  is  a  waggon  running  on  rails. 

The  charge  of  a  furnace  with  one  retort  is  1,500  kilos.,  about  1^  ton, 
of  calcined  iron  ore,  and  500  kilos.,  |  ton,  of  wood-charcoal ;  reduction  is 
complete  at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  when  the  freshly  formed  sponge 
is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  cooler,  where  it  remains  three  days.  The 
entire  elaboration,  including  reduction  and  cooling,  thus  occupies  six 
days.  When  perfectly  reduced,  the  iron  sponge  has  a  light-grey  colour, 
is  soft,  and  can  be  easily  cut  into  thin  slices  with  a  knife ;  it  may  bo 
ignited  by  a  match,  when  it  continues  to  burn  until  the  whole  is  com^ 
pletely  oxidized.     Under  a  pressure,  stated  at  3,000  atmospheres,  this 
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sponge  has  been  compressed  to  one-fifth  its  original  bulk.  Great  heat  is 
evolved  during  the  process  of  compression. 

The  processi  as  above  described,  is  known  as  the  external  or  indirect 
method  of  heating ;  by  what  is  termed  the  internal  or  direct  method,  the 
redaction  of  the  ore,  instead  of  being  effected  by  solid  carbonaceous 
matter,  is  produced  by  a  heated  current  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  In  this 
case,  the  reducing  chamber  is  connected  with  gas-generators  of  the  usual 
construction,  by  means  of  which  a  gaseous  current^  rich  in  carbonic 
oxide,  is  maintained  upwards  through  the  column  of  ore,  and  bums  at  top 
with  its  characteristic  blue  flama  A  modification  of  this  direct  method 
of  reduction,  which  was  introduced  by  M.  Tourangin,  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  considerable  economy  in  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  fumaca 

The  balling  of  the  sponge  is  effected  in  a  charcoal  hearth  similar  to 
that  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  tin-plates  in  South 
Wale&  During  the  hammering  of  the  ball,  jets  of  blue  flame  escape  from 
it  in  all  directions,  and  the  blooms  may  be  rolled  without  re-heating 
into  bars  1}  inch  square;  these  are  cut  into  lengths,  made  into  piles,  re* 
heated,  and  rolled  into  merchant-bars. 

Blaib's  Pboosss. — ^A  modification  of  Chenot's  process  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Blair  at  Glenwood,  near  Pittsburg,  in  1870,  the  waste  of 
fael  due  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  heat  penetrated  the  contents  of 
the  retorts  in  the  former  process  being  obviated  by  applying  fire  to  an 
annular  space  containing  a  mixture  of  ore  and  charcoaL  The  reduction 
was  effected  by  gas  produced  from  coke  in  a  special  gas-generator,  the 
heat  developed  in  the  production  of  the  gas  being  utilized  in  the  furnace, 
80  that  no  external  firing  was  necessary.  By  means  of  a  central  tube  on 
the  top  of  each  retort^  about  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  an  empty 
annular  space  of  about  6  inches  wide  was  enclosed.  The  retorts  were 
heated  externally  by  gas-jets,  and  the  gas  arising  from  the  ore  under 
reduction  was  fired  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  producing  a  body  of  flame 
that  thoroughly  heated  the  annular  space  through  which  the  mixture  of 
oze  and  charcoal  was  fed  into  the  zone  where  active  reduction  took 
place;  and  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  materials  was  less  than 
6  inchesi  instead  of  15  inches  as  in  the  Chenot  retorts,  they  were 
much  more  readily  heated.  The  height  of  the  retort  varied  from  21  to 
45  feet^  and  the  diameter  from  3  to  4  feet.  The  sheet-iron  tube  at  the 
bottom  was  surrounded  with  a  water-jacket  in  order  to  expedite  the 
cooling  of  the  sponge-iron.  About  27  cwts.  of  coal  and  8  cwts.  of 
charcoal  were  consumed  per  ton  of  sponge-iron  made ;  the  loss  of  iron 
in  the  slags  was  from  14  to  16  per  cent.  As  much  as  two  tons  of 
sponge-iron  were  obtained  per  day  from  one  furnace.  It  was  principally 
used  in  open-hearth  steel-making,  the  loss  on  conversion  into  malleable 
iron  in  the  forge  being  considerable.  The  ore  treated  was  a  dense,  pure, 
specular  haematite,  containing  66  per  cent,  of  iron. 

SisxKNs'  Pbocbss. — In  1873  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens  introduced 
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a  direct  process  of  producing  malleable  iron  from  the  ore,  which  was 
afterwards  experimentally  tried  at  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Towcester, 
as  also  in  the  United  States. 

The  furnace,  of  the  rotatiye  kind,  somewhat  similar  in  character 
to  that  of  Danks,  was  provided  with  four  regenerators  arranged  for 
gas-firing.  The  rotative  chamber  had  an  aluminous  lining,  made  by- 
grinding  a  bauxite  containing  alumina  52*6,  ferric  oxide  42*26,  and 
silica  4*12  per  cent,  with  3  per  cent,  of  clay  and  6  per  cent  of  black- 
lead.  This,  when  very  strongly  heated,  is  converted  into  an  infusible 
substance  very  similar  to  emery.  The  cylinder  is  closed  by  a  door  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  is  a  connection  with  the  gas-passages  and 
regcneratorsL  The  flame  on  entering  is  directed  to  one  side  of  the 
cylinder  and  returns  by  the  other,  the  admission-  and.  discharge-ports 
being  only  separated  by  a  thin  partition  wall  The  lining  is  fettled  with 
hammer-  or  roll-scale  and  cinder  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  and  when 
soft,  lumps  of  hsematite  or  rich  cinder  are  thrown  in  to  roughen  the 
surface  and  divide  the  charge  while  rotating.  The  materials  used  were 
calcined  Northamptonshire  ores,  containing  40  per  cent  of  iron  and  above 
2  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  calcined  blackband  of  60  per  cent  produce, 
and  some  mill-furnace  cinder.  Limestone  was  added  sufficient  to  form  a 
moderately  basic  slag.  Coarsely  powdered  bituminous  gas-coal  was  added 
as  a  reducing  material,  to  the  extent  of  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  ore  and  fluxes.  The  latter  were  broken  to  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  furnace  the  charge  varied  from  24  to  50 
cwts.  After  the  gas  was  turned  on,  the  furnace  was  left  stationary  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  slowly  turned  at  the  rate  of  )  2  to  15  revolutions  per 
hour.  After  2|  or  3  hours  the  charge  began  to  clot  and  some  fluid  slag 
appeared ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  increased  with  the  temperature»  and 
was  partly  tapped  off  from  time  to  time.  Finally,  the  furnace  was  raised 
nearly  to  a  white  heat,  and  the  reduced  iron  was  baUed  up  by  a  rabble 
introduced  through  the  end  door,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  puddling- 
fumace.  The  balls  were  shingled  under  a  steam-hammer.  The  time 
required  for  one  operation  was  from  4^  to  6  hours ;  equal  to  four  or  five 
charges  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  yield  of  blooms  was  78  to 
77  per  cent  of  the  total  iron  contained,  or  from  23  to  27  per  cent, 
passed  into  the  slag. 

The  consumption  of  coal  was  from  32  to  34  cwts.  for  heating,  and 
8  to  9  cwts.  for  reduction  on  the  ton  of  blooms  made,  but  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  with  rich  ores,  it  was  brought  down  to  30  cwts. 
The  iron,  although  made  from  highly  phosphatic  ore,  was  very  pure,  and 
contained  phosphonis  0*07,  sulphur  003,  and  carbon  0*12  per  cent 

The  glags  oonUined,    FeO    FezOs    AlsOa     SiOj    MnO    GaO    CaS    PjOs 
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The  amount  of  iron  contained  is  about  the  same  as  in  those  of  the 
American  bloomery  process. 

This  process  was  not  found  to  be  advantageous  for  making  wrought- 
iron,  as  the  balls  were  of  a  loose,  spongy  texture,  and  difficult  to  clean 
from  the  slag,  which  was  rather  refractory,  so  that  a  second  heating  was 
required.  It  was  afterwards  successfully  adopted  in  making  sponge-iron 
to  be  used  in  open*hearth  steel-making  both  at  I^mdore  and  in  the  United 
States. 

The  direct  processes  described  in  the  preceding  pages  may  to  a  great 
extent  be  considered  as  obsolete,  or  likely  to  become  so  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  none  of  the  newer  modifications  have  been  permanently  success- 
ful The  older  forms  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  requiring  any 
lazge  or  varied  supply  of  materials,  such  as  fluxes  and  building  materials, 
the  furnaces  being  buUt  of  any  sandy  clay  or  mud,  and  the  ore  fluxes 
its  own  earthy  waste.  The  iron  is  of  excellent  quality,  even  when  the 
ores  are  somewhat  inferior,  and  better  than  that  made  from  them  by 
more  elaborate  processes ;  but  against  this  must  be  placed  the  enormous 
waste  of  fuel  and  labour  consequent  on  the  small  scale  of  the  operation. 
There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  ore  wasted  owing  to  the  consumption  of 
iron  as  a  fluxing  material,  but  this  is  of  less  consequence  where  it  can 
be  easily  obtained. 


Indibect  Method  of  Obtaining  Iron — Production  of  Pig-Iron 
AND  Subsequent  Conversion  into  Malleable  Iron. 

When  finely  divided  iron  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbon,  whether 
solid  or  as  a  gaseous  compound,  at  a  high  temperature  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  it  becomes  carburetted  to  a  maximum,  producing  cast- 
iron  which  is  fusible,  and  which  may  be  collected  in  a  molten  state. 
This  condition  is  always  realized  to  some  extent,  even  in  the  smallest 
Hindoo  furnaces,  where  particles  of  reduced  iron,  that  have  been  separated 
bom  the  main  mass  in  the  hearth  and  become  entangled  in  the  residual 
slags,  remain  for  a  sufficient  time  under  the  influence  of  the  carbonaceous 
fuel,  and  are  cemented  into  well-melted  globules  of  cast-iron.  These 
are  collected  by  breaking  up  and  washing  the  slag,  and  are  used  as 
slogs  or  buckshot  for  large  game-shooting  by  the  natives,  and  also  for 
steeling  the  edges  of  iron  tools.  The  small  bulk  of  the  particles  of 
molten  metal  in  this  case  keeps  them  isolated  in  the  viscid  slag,  but 
when  they  are  larger  and  more  numerous,  they  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  fluid  slag  and  run  together,  so  as  to  collect  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  in  one  mass.  This  is  what  actually  happened  in 
the  working  of  the  Stuckofen,  when  liquid  cast-iron  was  commonly 
run  out  in  some  quantity  with  the  slag  before  drawing  the  reduced 
lump  of  iron;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  modem  blast- 
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fnmace  has  been  doveloped  from  the  Stuckofen.  For  the  systematic 
production  of  cast-iron,  however,  something  more  than  a  mere  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  furnace  is  necessary,  namely,  the  substitution  of 
metallic  bases  (calcium,  magnesium,  and  aluminium),  whose  oxides  are 
not  reducible  by  carbonic  oxide,  for  iron,  as  a  means  of  fluxing  the  silica 
of  the  ore  and  fueL  In  other  words,  earthy  fluxes,  such  as  limestone, 
dolomite,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  shale  and  bauxite,  are  used  to  produce 
fusible  slags,  instead  of  sacrificing  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  iron 
in  the  ore,  as  is  done  in  all  direct  processea  By  appropriately  varying 
the  fluxes,  the  reduction  of  the  ore  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  and 
the  simultaneous  separation  of  other  elements,  such  as  phosphorus  and 
silicon,  and  their  combination  with  the  reduced  and  carburized  iron 
promoted  or  impeded  within  very  considerable  limits,  so  that  products 
differing  widely  in  physical  properties  may  be  obtained.  All  of  these^ 
however,  have  the  common  property  of  fusibility  at  the  maximum  tem- 
perature prevailing  in  the  furnace,  and  therefore  bear  the  common  name 
of  cast-iron. 

The  result  of  dry  assay  shows  that  cast-iron  may  be  rapidly  produced 
from  the  ore  when  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  reducing  carbon  and  the 
necessary  fluxes,  and  heated  from  an  exterior  source.  This,  however,  is 
not  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  where  the  heat,  produced  by  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  carbon  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is  made  to  act  upon 
the  materials  or  burden  in  the  body  of  the  apparatus  by  passing  the 
highly  heated  gaseous  products  of  combustion  through  them.  This  sup- 
poses that  these  substances  shall  be  so  loosely  stacked  as  to  allow  a 
free  passage  for  the  gases,  while  there  is  practically  sufficient  surface 
for  the  exercise  of  their  reducing  action.  In  other  words,  the  ore  and 
flux  must  be  in  fragments  of  appropriate  size,  dust  ores  being  excluded 
as  choking  up  the  circulation  of  the  gases,  while  excessively  large  lumps 
may  pass  through  unreduced,  producing  ferriferous  slags  and  other  de- 
rangements in  the  furnace.  It  is  therefore  often  necessary  to  subject 
the  materials  to  a  preliminary  breaking,  and  more  generally  to  calcina- 
tion, and  as  these  operations  are  of  considerable  importance,  they  will 
be  considered  before  discussing  smelting  operations  proper. 

Preparation  of  Iron  OREa 

Washing,  &c. — The  pisolitic  ores  of  Central  France,  and  to  some 
extent  those  of  South  Germany,  are  often  associated  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  day  and  sand,  from  which  they  may  be  in  great  part  freed  by 
washing  in  a  current  of  water,  by  a  pug-mill,  or  by  some  analogous  con- 
trivance ;  the  rough  ore,  when  compact,  being  first  broken  by  smtable 
machinery  or  by  hammers.  Various  simple  contrivances  of  this  sort  will 
be  found  in  the  older  metallurgical  works.  At  the  present  time  the  prin- 
cipal apparatus  used  is  the  washing-drum  or  trammel.  This  is  a  cylinder 
or  cone  of  wrought-iron  10  to  15  feet  long,  with  its  axis  inclined  about 
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15  degrees  from  the  horizontal  position,  which  receives  a  slow  motion  of 
rotation  by  toothed  gearing.  The  stuff  is  fed  in  at  the  upper  end  and 
travels  slowly  down  the  inclined  surface,  while  a  jet  of  water  traverses 
it  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  carries  the  sand  and  lighter  waste 
out  at  the  top,  the  cleaned  ore  being  delivered  below.  The  ore  remains 
ahout  ten  minutes  in  the  drum,  or  about  10  tons  of  stuff  are  washed  per 
hour.  A  six-horse  engine  is  sufficient  to  drive  it.  This  includes  the 
power  necessary  for  an  elevator  lifting  the  ore  about  30  feet 

In  order  to  attain  r^pikrity  in  working,  it  is  desirable  that  the  charges 
of  ore  and  fluxes  should  be  reduced  to  fragments  of  nearly  uniform 
dimensions.  The  size  of  these  should  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  height  of  the  furnace  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  facility  with 
which  the  ore  is  capable  of  becoming  reduced.  In  the  hematite  districts 
of  Lancashire,  it  is  usual  to  break  both  ore  and  fluxes  to  the  size  of 
ordinary  road-metal;  and  in  Sweden  the  hard  magnetic  ores  of  the 
country  are,  after  roasting,  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  size ;  the  ore  in  the 
Cleveland  district  is,  on  tiie  contrary,  charged  into  the  furnaces  in  blocks 
from  4  to  6  inches  cube.  These  large  masses  can,  however,  be  onlj^  used 
in  furnaces  of  great  height^  in  which,  by  the  slow  descent  of  the  charges, 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  complete  permeation  of  heat  through 
them,  while  their  size  allows  a  free  passage  for  the  upward  current  of 
gases.  Smaller  pieces,  although  exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  reducing  gases  of  the  furnace,  pack  more  closely  together,  and 
consequently  offer  greater  resistance  to  the  blast  The  ores  may  be 
broken  either  by  manual  labour  or  by  machinery,  but  there  are  now  but 
few  localities  where  the  older  methods  of  breaking  can  be  advantageously 
employed,  unless  hand-picking,  for  the  removal  of  siliceous  gangue  or 
of  some  injurious  associated  mineral,  is  at  the  same  time  resorted  to. 
Various  contrivances  are  employed  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  to  frag- 
ments of  a  size  suitable  for  the  blast-furnace,  but  of  these  the  well-known 
Blake's  stone-breaker  is  most  generally  used. 

A  machine  of  this  description,  with  crank-shaft  making  from  200  to 
250  revolutions  per  minute,  and  having  jaws  20  inches  in  depth  and 
from  9  to  10  inches  in  width,  will,  with  an  expenditure  of  15-hor6e 
power,  crush  from  10  to  12  tons  of  hard  red  heematite  per  hour  into 
fragments  containing,  on  an  average,  4  cubic  inches. 

The  comera  of  tiie  movable  jaw  are  liable  to  become  worn  or  broken 
off  by  use,  and  the  crushing-faces  are  therefore  so  made  as  to  admit  of 
being  readily  replaced  in  case  of  accident  or  when  worn  out  The  most 
serviceable  material  for  the  crushing-surfaces  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  mottled  cast-iron  and  franklinite  spiegeleisen  cast  in  chills. 
Softer  ores  require  proportionately  less  power ;  from  3  to  i-horse  power 
is  sufficient  for  spathic  ores  and  limestone. 

At  Eisenerz  in  Styria,  crushing -rolls,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
employed  in  Cornwall  for  crushing  copper  ores,  are  used  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  ironstone  to  a  suitable  size  for  the  furnace.     These  are  chiefly 
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made  use  of  for  breaking  ores  which  have  been  previously  toasted,  and 
appear  to  be  very  efficient  for  this  purpose. 

A  pair  of  such  rolls,  set  at  a  distance  of  1^  inch  apart  and  provided 
with  springs  to  prevent  breakage,  in  case  of  hard  pieces  of  raw  ore 
being  introduced,  will,  with  an  expenditure  of  about  20-hor8e  power, 
reduce  40  tons  per  hour  of  roasted  spathic  ores  to  a  size  suitable  for 
the  furnace.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  rolls  make  about  36  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  ore,  when  introduced  in  fragments  of  from  20  to 
30  cubic  inches,  is  delivered  at  a  maximum  size  of  from  4  to  5  cubic 
inches.  By  slightly  reducing  the  distance  between  the  rolls,  and  increas- 
ing their  speed  to  42  revolutions  per  minute,  from  60  to  70  tons  of 
calcined  ore  may  be  broken  per  hour  with  an  expenditure  of  about 
24-hor8e  power. 

Tilt-hammers  and  stamps  are  uaed  for  breaking  and  crushing  magnetic 
ores  in  Sweden  and  in  the  Adirondack  district  in  New  York,  but  these 
are  mostly  survivals  of  antiquated  establishments. 

WsATHSRiNQ  OF  Iron  Obss. — ^The  argillaceous  nodular  ironstones  of 
the  Goal-measures  is  often  contaminated  with  fragments  of  adhering 
shale,  which,  when  first  raised,  are  not  readily  separated,  but  by  exposure 
to  atmospheric  influences  oxidation  and  exfoliation  are  induced,  and  the 
removal  of  the  associated  rock  becomes  easy.  Ores  also  which  contain 
sulphides,  such  as  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  when  exposed  to  air  and  mois- 
ture, become  gradually  purified  by  the  formation  of  soluble  sulphates, 
which  are  finally,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  by  rain.  This  process  of 
weathering  iron  ores  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  sulphates  is  much  more  effective  when  applied  to  them  after 
roasting,  and  this  method  of  treatment  is  consequently  most  frequently 
adopted. 

When  spathic  ores  are  subjected  to  weathering  in  their  raw  state,  the 
oxidation  of  sulphides  and  the  removal  of  the  resulting  sulphates  is 
usually  accelerated,  during  dry  weather,  by  lixiviating  the  heaps  with 
water,  and  also  by  occasionally  turning  them  over  so  as  to  expose  fresh 
surfaces.  Hard  siliceous  ores  are,  in  the  Harz,  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment for  several  yeare  before  being  smelted,  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
could  only  be  carried  on  in  the  case  of  works  of  limited  capacity,  since, 
for  a  large  establishment^  the  amount  of  ground  which  would  be  thus 
occupied  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  operation  practically  impos- 
sible. 

Spathose  ores,  when  thus  treated,  experience  at  the  same  time  a  super- 
ficial transformation  into  brown  hsdmatite,  and  the  same  change  takes 
place,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  with  nodules  of  clay  ironstone,  more 
particularly  when  carbonaceous  matter  is  not  present,  or  when  its  amount 
is  very  small. 

It  is,  however,  important  that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  weather- 
ing of  the  ores  be  not  carried  too  far,  as  they  would  then  be  liable  to  fall 
into  powder,  and  become  unfitted  for  treatment  in  the  blast-furnace. 
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Ores  containing  much  calcium  carbonate  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  pro- 
longed weathering  after  calcination,  since  the  slaking  of  the  lime  produced 
during  the  process  of  roasting  would  lead  to  the  disintegration  and 
crumbling  of  the  ore. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  iron- works  in  Germany  siliceous  hsdmatites  and 
magnetites  containing  pyrites  are,  after  crushing  and  washing,  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years,  in  heaps  of  about  three 
feet  in  height,  and  are,  during  that  time,  repeatedly  washed  with  water. 
After  being  thus  treated,  they  are  again  passed  through  the  crusher,  and 
lixiviated  with  water  during  the  whole  of  the  following  summer.  At 
Altenau,  ores  of  this  class  are,  after  roasting,  exposed  for  one  year  to  the 
action  of  the  rain  and  air  before  smelting. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  in  such  ores  is,  however,  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
removal  of  the  sulphur  by  lixiviation  after  roasting,  since  the  caustic 
hme  formed  decomposes  the  soluble  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  causing 
those  metals  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  hydrated  oxides,  with  forma- 
tion of  calcium  sulphate  or  gypsum.  Calcium  sulphate,  although,  to  a 
certain  extent,  soluble  in  water,  is  much  less  so  than  the  corresponding 
salts  of  iron  or  copper,  and,  consequently,  the  sulphur  is  removed  with 
difficulty;  under  these  circumstances  any  copper  which  may  be  present  is 
retained  by  the  roasted  ore. 

The  lemoval  of  phosphoric  acid  from  roasted  ores  by  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  attempted,  but  without  success ;  at  Kladno,  in  Bohemia, 
sulphurous  anhydride  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  results 
are  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Thomas  and  Gilchrist  process  such  treatment  has  become  unnecessary. 

RoASTiKG  OR  Calcination  of  Iron  Orbs. — All  iron  ores,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  varieties  of  magnetite  and  massive  red  hsematites, 
are  usually  subjected  to  a  process  of  roasting  or  calcination  before  being 
taken  to  the  smelting-fumace.  By  this  treatment  water,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  other  volatile  matters  are  expelled,  and,  as  the  fragments  of  ore 
retain  very  nearly  their  original  size  and  form,  they  thereby  acquire  a 
d^ree  of  porosity  which  materially  facilitates  the  changes  which  they 
subsequently  undergo  in  the  furnace.  The  roasting  of  iron  ores  has  also 
the  effect  of  decomposing  metallic  sulphides,  such  as  iron  pyrites,  the 
whole  of  the  sulphur  being  ultimately  expelled,  if  the  temperature  be 
sufficiently  high ;  the  metal  remaining  as  an  oxide.  Ferrous  compounds, 
such  as  spathic  ores,  absorb  oxygen,  chiefly  with  production  of  magne- 
tic oxide,  but  when  magnetite  is  itself  subjected  to  calcination  it  often 
becomes  externally  covered  with  a  coating  of  peroxide.  This  action  of 
oxygen,  although  resulting  in  a  greater  expenditure  of  fuel  for  the 
reduction  of  the  iron  to  the  metallic  state,  has  an  important  practical 
advantage,  since  ferric  oxide  is  much  more  indifferent  to  the  action  of 
silica  at  high  temperatures  than  is  ferrous  oxide ;  the  latter,  under  such 
conditions,  forming  with  it  a  highly  basic  slag,  from  which  metallic  iron 
can  only  be  obtained  with  difficulty. 
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The  roasting  of  iron  ores  is  effected  either  in  clamps  ox  open  heaps,  in 
heaps  within  walled  enclosures,  or  in  furnaces  or  kilns. 

lioasting  in  Open  Heaps, — This  method  is  principally  resorted  to  in 
localities  in  which  fuel,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  lahour,  is  cheap, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  only  uselessly  consuming  a  large 
amount  of  wood  or  coal,  but,  from  the  imperfect  distribution  of  the  heat, 
the  interior  of  a  pile  is  often  fused  into  a  compact  mass  before  other 
portions  are  sufficiently  roasted. 

At  Konigshutte,  in  the  Harz,  calcareous  iron  ores  are  roasted  daring 
from  eight  to  fourteen  days  in  heaps  of  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid, 
60  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  9  feet  in  height 

The  floor  on  which  these  are  built  is  made  of  slag,  upon  which  is  laid 
a  bed  of  ironstone  6  inches  thick,  on  which  a  stratum  of  small  coal  of 
the  same  thickness  is  placed.  Alternate  layers  of  ironstone  and  coal  are 
then  added,  in  such  a  way  that  towards  the  top  the  thickness  of  the  layers 
of  ore  is  increased  to  10  inches,  while  that  of  the  coal  decreases  to  3 
inchea  One  cubic  foot  of  small  coal  is  required  to  roast  3  cubic  feet 
of  ironstone. 

Blackband  ores  are  generally  roasted  without  any  addition  of  fuel,  as 
they  usually  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  combustible  matter  to  bum  by 
themselves  when  once  fairly  lighted.  Some  varieties  of  blackband  re- 
quire a  small  addition  of  fuel,  but  in  the  case  of  such  ores  their  roasting 
is  much  facilitated  by  removing  the  smaller  fragments  by  screening. 

The  blackband  ores  of  Hasslinghausen,  in  Westphalia,  contain  from 
15  to  30  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  are  roasted,  without  addition  of  fuel,  in 
heaps  three  feet  in  height,  and  of  any  convenient  length  and  breadth.  Ajfc 
Heinrichshiitte  similar  ores  are  roasted  during  from  one  to  three  months, 
in  heaps  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  20  to  30  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base, 
and  of  varying  lengths.  Ores  containing  a  large  percentage  of  carbon 
are  calcined  in  larger  fragments  than  those  which  are  comparatively  poor 
in  combustible  matter. 

Ironstone  very  rich  in  carbon  should,  in  order  to  prevent  caking, 
be  calcined  in  heaps  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  height,  whilst  ores  poor 
in  coaly  matter  may  be  roasted  in  heaps  of  much  greater  height  In 
order  to  ignite  these  heaps,  they  are  either  surrounded  by  a  channel  filled 
with  wood,  or  holes  are  left  in  them  at  regular  distances,  which  are  either 
filled  with  wood  or  with  glowing  iron  ore  from  a  heap  already  in  process 
of  calcination.  The  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  open  heaps  is  some- 
what difficult  to  manage,  and,  consequently,  a  partial  fusion  of  the  ore 
sometimes  takes  place,  whilst  at  othera  the  roasting  is  not  complete  in 
certain  portions  of  the  pile. 

To  prevent  this  irregularity  in  the  results  obtained,  the  following 
arrangement  is  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Westphalia.  Heaps  120  feet 
long,  30  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  high  are  enclosed  between  walls  built  of 
the  larger  pieces  of  ore,  small  openings  being  left  at  intervals  of  about 
12  feet  along  the  sides.      These  draught-holes  communicate  with  pas- 
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sages  in  the  interior  of  the  heap,  filled  with  wood.  The  larger  blocks 
are  placed  along  these  passages,  whilst  the  finer  ore  is  piled  against  their 
sides  in  order  to  admit  the  flame  as  much  as  possible  into  the  interior  of 
the  heap.  After  the  pile  has  become  fully  ignited,  the  surrounding 
wall  of  ore  is  taken  down  and  thrown  upon  places  in  which  the  fire  may 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  come  too  quickly  to  the  surface.  A  heap  of  the 
above  dimensions  will  contain  about  17,000  cubic  feet  of  ore,  and  usually 
takes  a  month  to  bum  completely  out. 

Ores  containing  a  large  amount  of  coaly  matter  and  pyrites  are  very 
liable  to  become  so  highly  heated  that  the  fragments  near  the  middle  of 
the  heap  become  fused  into  laige  masses.  To  avoid  this  caking,  such 
ores  are,  in  Westphalia,  roasted  in  heaps  only  2  feet  in  height,  and, 
when  this  has  burned  out,  but  before  it  has  cooled,  a  similar  layer  is 
placed  upon  the  first ;  in  some  cases  a  third  is  added  after  the  second  has 
burned  out 

As  the  presence  of  reducing  gases  tends  to  prevent  the  complete 
oxidation  of  sulphur,  Grundmann  recommends  that  the  heaps,  when  they 
eontain  much  pyrites,,  should  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  small  ore  in 
order  to  condense  the  sulphur  volatilized  without  oxidation.  This  coating 
is  afterwards  carefully  taken  off ;  the  sulphates  remaining  in  the  heaps 
being  removed  by  long-continued  exposure  to  air  and  occasional  watering. 
He  also  recommends  piling  the  blocks  of  ironstone  with  their  planes  of 
stratification  in  a  Vertical  position,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  sulphur ; 
since  the  pyrites  contained  in  such  ores  is  usually  found  interkminated 
between  the  divisional  planes. 

In  South  Wales  and  Staffordshire  the  calcination  of  ironstone  in 
clamps  is  generally  effected  as  follows  : — ^A  bed  of  coal,  a  few  incheis  in 
thickness,  is  spread  upon  the  level  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  ore  about  1  foot  in  depth ;  this  is  followed  by  fresh  layers 
of  coal  and  ironstone,  until  the  height  of  the  pile  has  reached  from  4  to 
5  feei  It  is  then  lighted  at  bottom,  and  continues  to  bum  until  the 
whole  of  the  fuel  has  been  consumed.  Should  the  fire  in  any  part  of 
the  heap  come  too  rapidly  to  the  surface,  it  must  be  damped  with  some 
ore  or  ashes,  in  order  to  prevent  a  partial  fusion  of  the  mass ;  the 
loss  in  weight  varies  from  28  to  33  per  cent,  and  about  2  cwts.  of 
small  coal  and  ^  cwt  of  large  coal  are  consumed  for  each  ton  of  ore 
roasted. 

In  Staffordshire  and  Scotland  blackband  ironstone  is  calcined  in  piles 
which  have  generally  a  trapezoidal  form,  and  vary  from  3  to  9  feet  in 
height  In  order  to  avoid  the  production  of  too  high  a  temperature  the 
smaller  heaps  are  to  be  preferred  for  ores  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  combustible- matter.  The  spathic  carbonates  of  South  Wales,  locally 
known  as  "  coal  brasses,"  are  particularly  liable  to  become  fused  during 
the  process  of  calcination,  and  should  consequently  be  roasted  in  heaps  of 
tery  moderate  dimensions. 

Roasting    between   WaUs. —  By  roasting  within  walled  areas,  the 
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draught,  and  consequently  the  temperature,  can  be  more  easily  regulated 
than  in  heaps  not  so  protected ;  a  better  calcination  is  also  effected 
with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  expense  of  both  fuel  and 
labour  is,  however,  greater  than  in  kiln-roasting,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  less  constant  and  uniform.  Three  sides  of  a  square,  or  rect- 
angular area,  are  usually  enclosed  within  walls,  of  which  the  height  may 
vary  from  6  to  12  feet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ores  to  be  calcined, 
and  the  floor  is  in  such  cases  more  or  less  inclined.  Two  ranges  of 
draught-holes,  about  4  inches  square,  are  left  in  these  walls  at  regular 
intervals,  the  lower  series  being  dose  to  the  ground  and  the  upper  row 
about  3  feet  above  them.  When  the  enclosed  area  is  very  large  it  is  pro- 
vided with  air-shafts,  which  are  made  by  building  up  lai^e  masses  of  ore, 
so  as  to  form  chimneys  in  the  interior  of  the  heap,  to  which  air  has  access 
through  a  system  of  flues  formed  on  the  floor.  These  flues  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  layer  of  wood,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  a  circulation  of  air 
to  the  chimneys.  This  method  of  roasting  is  not  employed  in  this  country, 
but  is  practised  to  some  extent  in  the  Hare,  where  clay  ironstone  is  caU 
cined  with  an  expenditure  of  from  6  to  8  per  cent  of  charcoal-dust  or 
breeze. 

Boasting  in  Furnaces  •or  Kilns. — This  method  of  calcination  is  gene- 
rally to  be  preferred  to  the  ruder  processes  before  described,  since  it  is 
not  only  more  economical  as  regards  the  consumption  of  fuel,  but  the 
temperature  is  also  more  completely  under  control ;  the  product  obtained 
is  consequently  of  a  more  uniform  character.  The  furnaces  or  kilns  are 
generally  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  operation  being  carried  on 
continuously,  the  raw  ironstone  being  introduced  at  the  top,  while  the 
calcined  ore  is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom.  The  construction  of  the 
kilns  employed  for  this  purpose  varies  considerably  in  different  districts, 
but  the  principle  of  working  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  everywhere  the 
same.  A  layer  of  fuel  is  first  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  this  is  covered 
with  layers  of  ore  and  fuel  alternately,  until  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
apparatus  has  been  filled  to  the  top.  The  ore,  as  it  becomes  roasted,  is 
withdrawn  at  the  bottom,  where  air  is  admitted,  and  the  next  layer 
descends  to  take  its  place,  the  deficiency  being  made  good  by  fresh 
charges  of  ore  and  fuel  at  the  top.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  heat  is  sup- 
plied by  fuel  burned  in  side-grates,  in  such  a  way  that  the  flame  and  heat^ 
gases  only  have  access  to  the  interior  of  the  kiln.  In  Sweden,  instead 
of  using  solid  fuel,  the  roasting  of  iron  ores  is  frequently  effected  by  heat 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  waste  gases  from  the  blast-furnace. 

Kilns  of  moderate  size  are  usually  made  either  of  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  form,  but  very  large  ones  have  generally  either  a  flattened, 
elliptical,  or  rectangular  horizontal  section ;  the  comers  in  the  latter 
case  being  rounded  o£  In  large  kilns  with  a  circular  horizontal  section 
it  is  found  difficult  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature,  and  the  ore  in 
the  centre  is  consequently  liable  to  agglomerate  from  becoming  too  highly 
heated. 
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At  the  mines  of  Gollrath,  neat  Mamsell,  Styria,  the  ores  chiefly 
consist  of  imdecomposed  spathic  ironatone,  with  Bmall  quantities  of 
brown  hnraatite,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  car- 
bonate of  iron.  The  calcination  of  these  ores  takes  place  in  con- 
tinuoual;  working  kihia,  in  which  coal-dust,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  ntilized,  is  the  fuel  employed.  The  form  and  dimenstons  of  the  fur- 
naces employed  vary  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ores  to  be 
treated,  lump  ore  being  generally  roasted  in  round  kilns,  9  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  11  feet  in  height  The  finer  ores  are,  on  the  contrary,  roasted 
ID  a  large  furnace,  80  feet  in  length  and  35  feet  in  width,  of  which  figs. 
38,  39,  and  40  represent  a  longitudinal,  horizontal,  and  transverse  section 
nspectively. 


Fig.  3«.— Rouilliig-Kllii,  Sljrla  ;  luDgltudlDil  ucUon. 

The  complicated  system  of  air-holes  ehown  in  the  drawings  is  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  comparatively  fine  state  of  division  of  the  ores, 
which  interferes  wi&  the  draught,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  regular  calci- 
aaticoi  of  the  ironstone.  This  apparatus  is  charged  with  alternate  layers 
of  coal-dust  and  ore,  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  IS  tuba,  of  7J  cubic  feet 
each,  of  the  former,  to  about  500  cwts.  of  the  latter;  these  proportions 
are,  howerer,  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  working  of  the  or& 
The  roasted  ironstone  is  withdrawn  from  the  kilns  every  six  hours,  care 
being  taken  not  to  remove  any  fragments  that  may  not  have  become 
thoroughly  red-hot.  The  calcined  ore  thus  raked  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Idlna  is  slaked  on  the  drawing  tables,  a,  by  means  of  water  conveyed 
through  pipes  for  that  purpose,  and  issuing  from  perforated  roses,  b. 
The  excess  of  water  employed,  passing  through  gratings,  c,  escapes  by 
the  gutters,  d. 

After  being  thus  slaked,  the  ore  is  weathered  during  from  four  to  six 
years,  and  is  periodically  watered  in  order  to  remove  the  soluble  salts 
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formed.  The  average  eitpenditnte  of  fuel  is  at  the  ntte  of  023  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  coal-dust  per  cwt  of  ore  roasted,  and  the  loss  of  weight  expenenced 
amounts  to  about  22  per  cent. 

At  Altanberg  six  continuously  working  circular  kilns,  each  9  feet  in 
internal  diameter,  and  having  a  total  depth  of  10  feet  5  inches,  are  found 
Rafficient  to  supply  the  three  blast-furnaces  at  Neuberg,  These  kilns  are 
piDvidad  with  step-grates,  as  shown  in  tig.  41,  which  represents  a  vertical 


Mction  of  one  of  them  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  grate. 
The  masonry,  a,  is  of  ordinary  tubble-work,  but  the  interior  of  the  kiln 
is  provided  with  &  refractoi^  lining,  6 ;  the  grate,  c,  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the 
bottom,  d,  is  composed  of  plates  of  the  same  material 

The  oroa  roasted  contain  from  6  to  6  per  cent;  of  magnesia,  and  are 
exposed  for  several  years  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  without  hxivia- 
tion.  From  23  to  24  per  cent  of  their  weight  is  lost  in  roasting ;  about 
0'35  of  a  cubic  foot  of  charcoal-dust  is  employed  per  evt.  of  ore  roasted. 

At  the  Dowlais  Iron- Works,  in  South  Wales,  the  kilns  used  have  a 
rectangular  form  with  rounded  ends ;  the  width  at  top  being  9  feet,  and  at 
bottom  2  feet;  their  length  is  20  feet,  and  their  height  18  feet.  Fig.  42  is  a 
front  elevation,  fig.  43  a  longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  44  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  one  of  these  kilns,  as  given  by  Truran.  The  floor  consists  of  cast- 
iron  plates  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  fire-bricks ; 
in  front  are  two  splayed  arches  extending  backwards  to  the  refractory  lining 
of  the  kiln,  and  in  each  of  these  are  two  rectangular  openings,  a,  on  the  floor- 
level,  through  which  the  calcined  ore  is  withdrawn  previous  to  being 
filled  into  barrows  or  waggons  for  conveyance  to  the  furnace.  Above 
these  openings  is  a  series  of  apertures,  b,  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
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regulating  Ibe  draught.  The  top  edge  of  the  kiln  is  covered  by  a  flanged 
cast-iron  ring,  c,  vrhich  protects  it  from  abrasion  during  the  process  of 
filling.  The  opemtion  of  calcining  in  these  Iciins  is  conducted  in  the 
following  wajr : — Two  or  three  coal  fires  having  been  lit  on  the  floor. 


Pl(.  43.— RouUns-Klln.  Dmtlil* ;  loDgltuilliikl  iKUon. 

raw  ironstone  is  placed  on  top  and  around  them,  until  the  whole  floor 
is  covered  with  ironstone  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  a  fresh  layer  of  ironstone, 
about  9  inches  in  thickness,  is  then  added,  mixed  with  about  5  per  cent, 
iu  weight  of  small  coal,  and  as  soon  as  this  stratum  has  become  heated  to 
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^4^  another  ia  added.  This  addition  of  freah  layers  of  raw  ironstone 
^'U  small  coal  is  repeated  as  fast  as  the  previoas  layers  become  heated  to 
^^  nqoisite  temperature.  In  this  way  the  kiln  is  filled  to  the  top,  and 
y  tk  time  this  has  been  done  the  lower  portions,  whioh  were  Gnt 
'^t«d,  will  have  become  enfficiently  calcined  for  drawing ;  fresh  chargoe 
^  thus  added  at  top,  so  as  to  occapy  the  space  left  by  the  sinking  of  the 


Fig.  44.— Routing-Kiln.  DnwLila  ;  tnmiT«H  Hction. 

ni"s  on  the  inside,  caused  by  the  daily  withdrawal  of  calcined  om  from 
tbe  bottom. 

The  capacity  of  a  kiln  of  the  dimensions  given  is  about  70  tons,  and 
tba  amount  of  ore  calcined  weekly  amounts  to  146  tons;  the  consumption 
of  small  coal  is  at  the  rate  of  I  cwt.  per  ton  of  ore  calcined,  whereas,  in 
dampe,  2  cwts.  of  small  and  ^  cwt.  of  large  coal  are  required  to  do  the 
•ame  amount  of  work, 

Welsh  argillaceous  ores  generally  lose  27  per  cent,  of  their  weight  by 
caldnation ;  blackband  ironstone  from  40  to  60  per  cent. ;  red  haematite 
ibout  6  per  cent.  ;  and  Cornish,  Devonshire,  and  similar  brown  htBmatitea 
inm  12  to  14  per  cent. 

In  the  Cleveland  district  Gjers'  calcining -kilns  are  extensively  em- 
ployed. Fig.  45  is  in  part  an  elevation  and  in  part  a  section  of  this  kiln, 
wMch  consists  of  a  body  or  shell  of  fire-bricks  only  14  inches  in  tliick- 
ncsa,  cased  externally  with  wrought-iron  plates.  The  interior  diameter, 
at  top,  is,  in  the  older  kilns,  18  feet ;  at  the  boshes,  or  widest  part, 
fiuming  the  junction  of  the  two  truncated  cones,  20  feet ;  and  at  the 
bottom  14  feet;  the  horizontal  section  ia  everywhere  circular.  The 
bottom  of  tho  brickwork  rests  on  a  cast-iron  ring,  a,  4  inches  in  thick- 
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ncB8,  which  is  suppoTted  by  cast-iron  pillars,  h,  each  27  inches  in  height ; 
thus  leaving  on  open  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  the  floor. 
The  floor  ia  covered  by  iron  plates  e,  2J  inches  in  thickness,  cast  in  seg- 
ments, and  carrying,  in  the  centre,  the  cone,  d,  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  8  feet  in  height.  The  total  depth  from  the  filling-gallery,  e,  to 
the  foundation-plate,  e,  is  S4  feet,  and  its  internal  capacity  is  5,500  cubic 
feet  As  in  the  kilns  of  South  Wales,  the  amount  of  fuel  required 
amounts  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  ore  calcined.  The  roasted 
ore  is  drawn  through  the  openings  between  the  pillars,  and  is  directed  out 
wards  by  the  elope  of  the  cential  cone.     The  height  of  the  newer  kilns 


rig.  it.— OJen'  CuldnliiK-KilD ;  on*-luJI  Id  MCtlan. 

of  this  description  is  33  feet,  the  diameter  2i  feet,  and  the  cubic  capacity 
8,000  feet.  Such  a  kiln  is  capable  of  calcining  800  tons  of  iron  ore  per 
week,  and  will  bum  34  to  25  tons  with  one  ton  of  small  coaL  Aronnd 
the  lower  tier  of  plates  are  a  number  of  openings,  /,  ordinarily  closed 
with  doors,  which  are  occasionally  useful  in  case  of  the  stone  becom- 
ing agglomerated.  A  double  roadway  passes  over  all  the  kilns,  witli 
a  gangway  between  and  outside  the  two  roads. 
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G<u  CcUcining-Kilns. — Tlie  use  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast-furnace, 
instead  of  solid  fuel,  for  calcining  iron  ores,  is  restricted  to  a  very  few 
localities  in  Styria  and  Sweden.  The  Styrian  kilns  are  of  two  kinds. 
Those  on  FiUafer's  principle,  intended  for  ore  in  lumps,  have  upright 
rectangular  stacks,  each  8|  feet  high,  4|  feet  long,  and  l|  feet  broad,  with 
a  capacity  of  70  cubic  feet.  The  stack  is  covered  with  a  dome  and  chimney 
for  carrying  off  the  volatile  products.  The  ore  is  charged  through  a  door 
uoar  the  top,  and  drawn  at  the  bottom  by  an  inclined  plane  faced  with 
cast-iron  plates.  The  gas  is  introduced  through  a  number  of  rectan- 
gular slits  in  the  wall  of  the  stack,  where  it  mixes  with  air  introduced 
through  other  apertures  of  the  same  kind.  Twelve  kilns  are  required 
for  one  blast-furnace.  They  are  built  in  series  of  six  back  to  back,  and 
are  often  at  such  a  height  that  their  tops  are  level  with  that  of  the 
furnace.  About  40  tons  are  calcined  by  such  a  set  of  kilns  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Moser's  kiln  for  calcining  small  and  wet  spathic  ores  has  a  bed  from 
4  to  5  feet  wide,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  long,  under  a  low  arched  roof 
inclined  about  20**  from  the  horizontal  This  is  filled  with  flame  from 
a  series  of  gas-jets  in  the  roof  at  the  lower  end,  while  the  ore  is  intro- 
duced at  the  upper  end  of  the  bed,  whose  slope  is  just  sufiicient  to  allow 
the  charge  to  rest,  except  when  calcined  ore  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom. 
This  kiln  was  originally  intended  for  drying  the  ore  only,  but  has  been 
found  to  produce  perfect  calcination  when  properly  regulated.  About 
15  tons  of  ore  may  be  dried,  or  7^  tons  calcined,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Westman's  gas-kiln,  which  is  used  extensively  in  Sweden  for  calcining 
magnetic  ores,  has  a  circular  stack,  somewhat  like  the  upper  part  of  a 
blast-fumace,  built  of  fire-brick,  with  an  outer  casing  of  red  brick  hooped 
with  wrought-iron.  The  largest  size  is  about  18  feet  high,  6  feet  in 
diameter  above,  and  10  feet  below.  The  base  of  the  kiln  is  a  low 
pyramid  of  from  5  to  8  faces,  which  leads  the  calcined  ore  outwards  to 
the  drawing-arches,  which  are  faced  with  cast-iron  plates  and  closed  with 
iron  doors.  The  gas  is  introduced  from  a  ring  main  encircling  the  lower 
part  of  the  stack,  through  a  series  of  passages  or  burners  of  which  the 
number  is  double  that  of  the  drawing-passages,  air  being  supplied  through 
parallel  passages  above.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  rows  of 
stoking-holes  in  the  stack  for  introducing  bars  in  case  of  the  charges 
hanging  in  the  furnace.  The  top  of  the  kiln  is  closed  with  iron  plates 
having  a  central  counterpoised  trap-door  for  charging.  The  volatile  pro- 
ducts are  carried  off  by  four  parallel  sheet-iron  chimneys  about  12  feet 
high  The  descent  of  the  charge  is  regulated  by  the  removal  of  the  cal- 
cined ore,  which  is  drawn  at  short  intervals  from  each  passage  in  succes- 
sion. Unlike  the  ordinary  practice  of  working,  a  strong  clotting  heat  is 
used  in  order  to  decompose  any  iron  pyrites  included  in  the  ore.  The 
tttimated  consumption  of  furnace  gas  is  about  10,000  cubic  feet,  corre- 
sponding to  160  or  180  lbs.  of  coal  per  ton  of  ore.  About  5  tons  of  ore 
are  drawn  from  each  passage  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  it  is  at  a  strong  red 
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heat,  and  must  be  removed  in  iron  waggons.  In  some  instances  air 
under  pressure  from  the  blowing-engine  of  the  furnace  has  been  used  in 
these  kihis  as  well  as  steam,  to  promote  desulphurizing,  but  never  with 
very  marked  success. 

Calcining-kilns  may  also  be  heated  by  gas  prepared  in  special  pro- 
ducers, but  this  plan  is  obviously  disadvantageous  so  far  as  economy  of 
heat  is  concerned,  and  is  only  valuable  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  ore  free 
from  the  ash  of  the  fuel.  On  the  latter  account  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  construction  of  limekilns,  where  a  very  pure  product  is  required. 

The  calcination  of  iron  ores  is  now  almost  entirely  restricted  to  black- 
band,  spathic,  and  other  carbonates.  Limonite  and  other  hydrated  ores, 
although  they  contain  a  lai^e  proportion  of  water,  are  generally  smelted 
'as  such,  since  many  of  them  fall  to  powder  when  dehydrated,  while  such 
of  them  as  contain  sandstone  and  quartz  are  likely  to  form  fusible  silicates 
in  the  kiln,  and  under  either  condition  their  value  as  a  material  for  the 
smelter  is  considerably  lessened. 

Blabt-Fitrnaob  Slags. — The  essential  point  of  difference  between  the 
making  of  cast-iron  and  of  wrought-iron  at  one  operation  from  the  ore,  is 
the  substitution  of  oxides  of  some  one  or  more  metals  other  than  iron  for 
the  removal  of  the  siliceous  or  earthy  contents  of  the  charge  or  burden 
of  the  furnace.  These  waste  matters  are  for  the  most  part  contained  in 
the  ore,  but,  in  a  less  degree,  they  are  also  present  in  the  ash  of  the  fueL 
For  this  purpose  it  is  nec^sary  to  use  some  oxide  which  is  not  reducible 
by  carbonic  oxide  alone,  and  the  only  oxides  practically  available  that 
satisfy  this  condition  are  those  of  manganese,  aluminium,  magnesium, 
and  calcium ;  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  caustic  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
being  of  principal  importance.  The  required  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  siliceous  with  calcareous  ores,  but  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances  limestone  is  added  under  the  name  of  flux 
or  fluxing  done. 

The  value  of  limestone  for  fluxing  purposes  depends  almost  entirely  on 
its  freedom  from  foreign  matters,  especially  silica,  refractory  silicates,  and 
metallic  sulphides,  as  its  chief  functions  are  the  removal  of  silica  and 
sulphur  from  the  ores.  Theoretically,  pure  carbonate  of  calcium  contains 
56  per  cent,  of  lime,  so  that  for  every  100  parts  of  lime  required  at  least 
179  parts  of  limestone  must  be  used.  This  fluxing  power  is  very  rapidly 
deteriorated  by  even  a  small  amount  of  silica.  Thus,  supposing  35  parts 
of  silica  to  require  100  of  limestone,  considered  as  pure  carbonate,  the 
equivalent  quantity  would  be  increased  to  121  parts,  supposing  the  stone 
to  contain  only  5  per  cent  of  silica. 

Magnesia  when  present  in  limestone  in  the  form  of  dolomite  is  of 
value  in  special  cases  for  the  manufacture  of  forge  and  manganiferous  pig, 
but  is  objectionable  for  smelting  foundry-iron.  The  use  of  dolomite  is 
therefore  generally  avoided,  even  when  the  works  are  favourably  situated 
for  obtaining  it,  and  pure  limestone  has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  good  fluxing  limestones  are  common  in  man  j 
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geological  fomiatioaa  Among  these  the  most  important  are  the  Siluxian 
limestones  of  Dudley  used  in  South  Staffordshire,  the  Carboniferous 
limestones  of  Northern  and  Central  England^  and  North  and  South 
Wales,  which  not  only  supply  the  furnaces  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  are  largely  exported  to  other  districts,  such  as  Cleveland 
and  Staffordshire. 

Shelly  oolitic  limestones  are  used  in  the  furnaces  of  Northamptonshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  chalk  in  those  of  Wiltshire ;  Devonian 
limestone  in  the  Li^ge  district,  and  crystalline  limestone  from  the  older 
formations  in  Sweden  and  the  United  States.  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
latter  is  the  use  as  flux  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  of  oyster-shells,  which 
are  collected  from  the  New  York  eating-houses. 

Another  important  function  of  limestone  flux  is  the  removal  of 
sulphur,  contained  in  the  ore  or  fuel,  as  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  passes 
into  the  slag.  The  same  property  is  possessed  by  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  forms  an  irreducible  sulphide  of  manganese  in  the  slag.  Magnesia, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  power  of  absorbing  sulphur. 

In  the  less  frequent  condition  of  ores  that  contain  an  excess  of  earthy 
bases,  such  as  the  spathic  ores  of  Styria  and  the  oolitic  ores  of  Lincoln* 
shire,  it  is  necessary,  when  siliceous  mixing  ores  cannot  be  got,  to  add 
siUca  and  alumina  in  the  form  of  clay -slate  or  shale.  The  average 
composition  of  the  latter  is  :  — 


StO,. 

AlaO,. 

Fe,0„PeO. 

CaO,MgO. 

Alkalies. 

Volatile. 

60 

19 

8 

3 

2 

8 

Alumina  alone  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  bauxite  or  iduminous 
iron  ore.  The  most  advantageous  manner  of  supplying  silica  to  calcareous 
ores  is  as  ferrous  silicate  in  the  form  of  forge-cinder,  the  iron  being  re- 
covered simultaneously.  This  is  now  done  in  Styria  instead  of  using 
schist  fluxes,  as  the  cinder  obtainable  is  very  pure. 

The  use  of  caustic  lime  instead  of  limestone  has  been  proposed  and 
tried  several  times,  but  the  saving  of  fuel  which  was  expected  by  relieving 
the  furnace  from  the  duty  of  decomposing  the  carbonate  has  not  been 
realized.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that,  under  particular 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  carbonic  acid  may  to  some  extent 
be  re-absorbed  by  the  caustic  lime  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  carbonate  so  formed  has  to  be  decomposed  with  a  fresh  expenditure 
of  heat  before  actual  fluxing  commencea 

The  use  of  fluxes  in  the  blast-furnace  is  regulated  by  several  con- 
ditions. Where  the  ores  are  of  high  quality  and  charcoal  is  used  as 
fuel,  the  additions  may  be  so  proportioned  as  to  give  a  minimum  of 
slag,  and  that  of  the  most  readily  fusible  composition,  so  as  to  economize 
fueL  This;  however,  can  only  be  realized  in  making  white  forge-iron 
with  a  minimum  of  silicon  and  graphitic  carbon,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  the  scorification  of  some  of  the  metallic  contents  (iron  and 
manganese)  in  the  ore.  With  the  same  fuel,  therefore,  when  grey- 
iron  is  required,  the  slag  must  not  only  be  made  more  refractory,  but  its 
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volume  must  be  increased  above  that  required  by  the  condition  of 
minimum  fluxing,  in  order  that  the  reduced  iron  may  have  time  to  take 
up  the  necessary  metalloids  before  it  is  finally  melted  and  collected  in 
the  hearth.  With  mineral  fuel,  for  ores  of  equal  yield,  the  amount  of 
slag  is  further  increased  by  the  necessity  of  fluxing  a  larger  quantity  of 
ash,  8  to  15  per  cent,  as  against  2  to  3  per  cent,  in  charcoal,  as  well  as 
by  that  of  preventing  the  sulphur  (about  0*5  to  0*8  per  cent.)  from  com- 
bining with  the  reduced  iron,  for  which  purpose  manganous  oxide  or 
lime,  preferably  the  latter,  must  be  present,  in  sufficient  quantity  above 
that  required  for  fluxing  silica,  to  form  MnS  or  CaS.  A  further  con- 
dition, however,  is  that  these  sulphides  must  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  small  proportion  (3  to  4  per  cent)  of  the  total  weight  of  the  slags,  and 
they  must  also  be  kept  as  free  from  iron  as  possible.  The  rule  requiring 
the  slags  to  be  more  refractory  for  grey-  than  for  white-iron  applies  as  weU 
to  smelting  with  coke  as  with  charcoaL  Prom  the  above  considerations 
it  may  be  readily  understood  that  charcoal-furnace  slags  are  more  siliceous 
than  those  of  coke  furnaces  for  metal  of  the  same  quality,  and  that  the 
former  may  be  rendered  more  refractory  by  augmenting  the  proportion 
of  silica,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  bases. 

The  silicates  constituting  blastf  umaoe  slags  may  be  regarded  as  rang- 
ing between  the  limits  indicated  in  the  following  formula  : — 

2RO.SSiOi  or  bisilioates  with  about  60  per  cent  SiOs. 
lORO.SSiOs  or  six-tenth  silicates    „  80  „ 

The  nature  of  the  bases  is  not  considered ;  RO  including  both  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide  bases. 

The  greater  number  of  coke-furnace  slags  approximate  to  unisili- 
cates  (2RO.Si02),  with  the  oxygen  coefficient  ranging  from  about  0*85 
up  to  1  '25.  The  corresponding  variations  in  the  principal  constituents 
are — 

SiOs  35-40,  AIsOs  10-20,  CaO  30-40,  MgO  0-7*5  per  cent 

Charcoal-furnace  slags  are  more  siliceous,  and  approximate  mainly  to 
bisilicates  (RO.SiOj);  their  oxygen  coefficients  ranging  between  1'25  to 
2*25 ;  exceptionally  they  go  as  high  as  trisilicates  with  the  oxygen 
coefficient  275  to  3-25. 

The  heat  required  for  fusing  blast-furnace  slags  has  been  elaborately 
investigated  by  Akerman,  who  has  determined,  by  means  of  a  calorimeter, 
the  actual  amount  of  heat  retained  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  both 
in  ordinary  slags  and  in  mixtures  of  silicates  of  known  composition.  The 
average  thermal  requirement  for  fusion  in  74  slags  was  388  units ;  the 
extremes  being  340  units  for  the  most  fusible,  which  was  produced  from 
spathic  ore  at  Yordemberg  in  Styria,  and  463  for  the  most  refractory, 
a  very  magncsian  slag  smelted  from  titaniferous  ore  at  Lindefors  in 
Sweden.     The  complete  analysis  of  these  slagai  is  as  follows  : — 

Oxygen. 
CaO.  Coeffloiout 
12-65       1-08 
2635       1-21 
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HnO. 
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Lindefors 

.     39-20 

9-69 

27-25 

0-53 

1-54 

Vordemberg 

.     42 '90 

•  « t 

9^7 

12-00 

7-32 

0-77 
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The  melting-points  of  slags  are  supposed  to  range  between  about 
1,100'  or  1,200°  C,  for  the  most  fusible,  to  1,500'  C,  for  the  most 
refractory ;  but  these  figures  are  only  approximations  deduced  from  cal- 
culations, and  depend  upon  assumed  values  for  the  specific  heat. 

The  following  examples  of  mixtures  intended  to  produce  slags  of  de- 
finite properties  are  taken  from  De  Vathaire's  work  ;  ^  they  refer  to  fur- 
naces burning  coke  or  coal : — 

Fob  very  GRAPHmo  Iron.— Xo.  1  Foukdrt  or  Bessbxer. 

1.  2.  8.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10. 

SiO,            89  88  87  86  8^  86  86  87  88  88 

AliOs          10  12  14  16  17  19  20  21  22  23 

CaO            51  50  49  48  47  44  45  42  40  89 

Xos.  1-3  are  ultra-calcaroous,  4-7  ultra-basic,  and  8-10  ultra- 
aluminous.  The  latter  will  give  the  most  siliceous  iron,  aird  are  best 
Buited  for  pure  ores  or  such  as  contain  fusible  earthy  matters. 


11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

'  18. 

19. 

20. 

SiO, 

88 

87 

86 

85 

84 

84 

85 

86 

86 

87 

A1,Q, 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

24 

CaO 

42 

41 

40 

89 

88 

37 

85 

83 

81 

29 

MffO 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Nos.  1 1-20  are  similar  to  the  preceding  scries,  ten  units  of  magnesia 
being  substituted  for  an  equal  amount  of  lime.  This  gives  greater 
fluidity,  while  allowing  the  amount  of  silica  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  No.  8  Foundry-Iron. 


21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

SiO, 

40 

89 

88 

88 

88 

89 

89 

40 

A1,0, 

11 

18 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

GaO 

48 

47 

in 

48 

42 

41 

85 

87 

(Fe,Mii)0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

These  being  intended  for  a  heavier  burden  than  the  preceding 
mixtures,  a  certain  amount  of  metallic  oxide  may  be  unreduced,  which 
promotes  fusibility.  One  unit  of  iron  or  manganese  allows  the  burden  to 
be  raised  6  or  8  per  cent,  with  the  production  of  mottled  iron.  No.  21 
gives  the  maximum  amount  of  lime  permissible  and  No.  28  that  of 
alumina. 

FusiBLB  Mixture  fob  Whitb-Iron. 


20. 

sa 

31. 

32. 

S3. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

SiO, 

40 

89 

89 

88 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

A1,0, 

8 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

(0a,Mg)O 

48 

47 

45 

45 

45 

43 

41 

89 

87 

(Fe,HD)0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

The  mixtures  in.  the  first  part  of  the  above  table  give  better  carburized 
and  desulphurized  irons  than  the  more  aluminous  ores  at  the  end.  The 
tendency  of  alumina  to  promote  reduction  of  silica  may  be  corrected  by 
magnesia,  or  preferably  by  oxide  of  manganese. 

^  '  OomtraotioQ  et  Conduite  dei  Hauti  Fourneauz,*  1886. 
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Fob  Manqanifsrous  Ibons  (Spiegel  and  Febro-Manoanesx). 


88. 

89. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

48. 

44. 

45. 

SiO, 

85 

36 

84 

33 

31 

29 

30 

31 

AljO, 

10 

8 

12 

13 

8 

12 

14 

12 

CaO 

46 

38  , 

36 

36 

37 

86 

33 

42 

MgO 

•  •  • 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

•  •  • 

MnO 

10 

8 

8 

8 

15 

16 

16 

15 

No8.  38-41  are  for  spiegeleisen,  and  Nos.  42-45  for  ferro-manganese. 
Magnesia  is  used  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  siUca  and  preserve  the 
fusibility,  and  to  save  manganese  oxide.  The  amount  of  the  latter  base 
in  the  slag  should  not  exceed  8  per  cent  for  high  (20  per  cent)  spiegel ; 
with  70  per  cent  ferro-manganese  it  may  be  about  15  per  cent,  and 
with  80  per  cent  as  much  as  20  per  cent  In  the  latter  case  the  coke 
burnt  is  50  cwts.  per  ton  of  metal. 

The  proportion  of  sulphur  in  slags  should  not  exceed  about  2  per 
cent,  corresponding  to  about  3*5  per  cent  of  sulphide  of  calcium. 
According  to  Bell,  about  94  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur  contents  of  the 
burden  and  fuel  pass  into  the  slag,  and  the  remaining  6  per  cent  into  the 
metal.  Manganese  oxide  is  also  a  powerful  desulphurizer.  This  is  well 
seen  in  the  manufacture  of  basic  Bessemer  or  Thomas  metal  at  Ilsede,  in 
Hanover,  where  the  furnaces  are  burdened  to  produce  a  white-iron  with 
a  minimum  of  silicon ;  but  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  manganese  in 
the  ore  it  is  practically  free  from  sulphur. 

The  slags  produced  on  the  large  scale  differ  from  those  given  in  the 
mixtures  by  the  addition  of  the  alkalies  in  the  charge,  which  are  not 
usually  taken  into  account  in  proportioning  the  ingredients.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  typical  examples  : — 

Analtsbs  ov  Blabt-Furnacb  Slags. 


SiOa     . 

1. 

S. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

64-26 

85-80 

63-79 

48-37 

40-25 

38-48 

43-07 

39-62 

38-76 

27-68 

AlsO,  . 

676 

4-20 

13-04 

4-30 

8-40 

15-18 

14-85 

16-11 

14-48 

22-28 

CaO     . 

24-56 

2-14 

26-67 

38-64 

15-60 

32-82 

28-92 

32-62 

35-68 

40  12 

MgO    . 

0-28 

4-06 

0-67 

7-40 

13  00 

7-44 

6-87 

3-49 

6-84 

7-27 

FeO     . 

9-20 

21-16 

2-44 

0-95 

10-40 

0-76 

2-58 

202 

1-18 

0-80 

MnO    . 

4-80 

29-64 

2-20 

1-86 

11-67 

1-62 

187 

2-89 

0-23 

0-20 

CaS      . 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                    • • • 

0  08» 

0-07 

2-22 

1-90 

2-16 

0*98 
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P.O.    . 

•  •  •         1         •  •  • 

trace 

• «  • 

0-16 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

AlkaUes 

1 

•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 
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Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  from  furnaces  fed  with  charcoal  Nos.  1  and 
2.  From  Bothau ;  Klasek.  3.  From  Rubeland ;  green  and  glassy ;  fur- 
nace producing  mottled  iron  3  Bammelsberg.     4.  From  Edsken,  Sweden ; 

1  Sulphur.  s  Potaak. 
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pTodacing  Bessemer  pig;  Ullgren.  5.  From  Eisenerz,  Styria;  furnace 
heavily  burdened  for  white-iron.  6.  Prom  Dowlais;  produced  when 
making  grey-iron ;  Riley.  7.  From  Dowlais;  produced  with  white-iron ; 
Kiley.  8.  From  cold-blast  furnace,  working  with  coke,  at  Wednesbury 
Oak,  Tipton,  South  Staffordshire ;  D.  Forbes.  9.  Hot-blast  furnace, 
working  with  coke,  near  Dudley ;  Percy.  10.  Clarence,  Durham ;  pro- 
duced from  Cleveland  ores ;  Bell. 

In  general  the  slags  produced  in  furnaces  working  with  a  light  burden 
are  either  white  or  grey.  This  is  caused  by  the  almost  complete  reduc- 
tion and  removal  of  the  iron ;  but  when 'the  ores  contain  manganese  an 
amethystine  tint  may  frequently  be  observed.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  charcoal  furnaces  smelting  non-aluminous  ores. 

A  heavy  burden  and  a  comparatively  reduced  temperature,  on  the 
other  hand,  commonly  give  rise  to  black  or  very  dark-coloured  slags. 

The  fluidity  and  vitreous  character  of  slags,  are,  within  certain  limits, 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  silica  present  Opalescent  slags 
usually  indicate  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  alumina. 

Slags  containing  sulphides  of  calcium,  barium,  or  manganese,  such  as 
are  produced  when  sulphur  is  present  in  the  ore  or  fuel,  give  off  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  if  allowed  to  flow  over  damp  ground.  If  the  slag  be 
sufficiently  hot  to  cause  the  ignition  of  this  gas,  it  burns  with  the  forma- 
tion of  water  and  sulphurous  anhydride ;  if,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  escape  without  decomposition,  its  presence 
will  at  once  be  recognised  by  its  odour. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  lime  be  present,  the  slag  has  usually  a  dull, 
stony  fracture,  and  when  the  amount  becomes  excessive,  the  cinder 
readily  faUs  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  a  damp  atmosphere.  If  ground  with 
one-fourth  their  weight  of  caustic  lime,  such  slags  form  an  excellent 
cement  or  mortar  for  building  purposes. 

When  a  furnace  is  working  with  a  light  burden,  the  slags  flow  con- 
tinuously and  steadily,  and  exhibit  a  somewhat  viscid  fluidity,  passing 
slowly  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  The  scouring  slags  from  a 
furnace  working  with  a  heavy  burden,  on  the  other  hand,  flow  as  freely 
as  water,  but  become  readily  solidified  without  passing  through  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  plasticity.  Haematites  containing  manganese  produce 
slags  exhibiting  the  usual  amethystine  tints  characteristic  of  the  presence 
of  that  metal ;  but  when  blown  into  bubbles  by  escaping  gases,  this 
colour  disappears,  and  they  assume  a  pearly-white  lustre,  and  pumice- 
like structure.  When  furnaces  treating  such  ores  are  burdened  so 
heavily  as  to  afford  white-iron,  the  slags  become  dark-green  in  colour. 

In  addition  to  the  green  and  black  colours  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  ferrous  oxide,  the  amethystine  tints  produced  by  oxide  of  manganese 
and  the  yellow  and  brownish-green  colourations  due  to  sulphide  of  man- 
ganese, certain  others,  particularly  shades  of  blue,  are  common  in  blast- 
furnace slags.  Among  these  a  light  sky-blue  tint,  frequently  seen  in 
Swedish  slags,  has  been  variously  attributed  to  the  presence  of  vanadium 
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and  titanium,  but  tho  nature  of  the  colouring  agent  in  such  cases  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Very  basic  aluminous 
slags  are  sometimes  speckled  with  blue  from  intermixed  spinel  crystals, 
which  though  very  minute  are  of  a  deep  sapphire  blue  colour. 

Various  cryst^ized  products  have  been  found  in  blast-furnace  slags, 
many  of  which  are  known  as  minerals,  while  others  have  not  as  yet  been 
found  in  nature.  Among  these  are  various  silicates  of  magnesium  and 
calcium,  such  as  enstatite  (MgSiOs),  wollastonite  (CaSiOg),  and  augite 
(Ca,Mg)Si08.  When  the  magnesia  is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
mixed  bases  in  the  latter  formula,  a  hexagonal  lime  silicate,  not  known 
as  a  mineral,  is  found.  In  the  unisilicate  slags,  low  in  alumina,  sub- 
stances of  the  composition  of  olivine  (R2Si04)  are  common,  the  bases 
being  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganese  oxide,  the  first  predominating ; 
but  when  alumina  forms  a  suitable  proportion,  an  unnamed  tetragonal 
silicate,  somewhat  similar  to  idocrase,  is  produced.  The  most  charac- 
teristic mineral  of  English  slags  which  are  more  basic  than  unisilicates 
is  melilite  or  humboldtite  12(R.Mg)0.2Al203.9Si02.  This  occurs  in 
square  tabular  or  columnar  crystals,  often  of  considerable  size,  in  almost 
every  iron-making  district,  the  best  examples  being  found  in  the  slags 
from  cold-blast  furnaces.  Another  tetragonal  silicate,  which  is  the  most 
basic  of  all,  is  gehlenite  (3RO.Al]03.2SiOs),  found,  but  more  rarely,  in 
slags  produced  with  a  burden  containing  alumina  and  magnesia  in 
notable  quantity.  Under  the  latter  conditions  a  portion  of  these  bases  com- 
bine, forming  Spinel,  which  is  found  in  crystals  diffused  through  those 
of  melilite  or  gehlenite,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  about  one-half  of  the 
alumina  in  the  charge  may  be  so  combined  and  take  no  part  in  fluxing 
silica. 

Sulphides  of  calcium  and  manganeise  are  found  mainly  as  proto- 
sulphides  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  crystallized  silicates.  It  is 
not  quite  certain,  however,  whether  a  higher  sulphide  of  calcium  may  not 
sometimes  be  present. 

Disposal  and  UtiUzaiion  of  Slags, — One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  blast-furnace  economy  is  getting  rid  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  slag 
produced,  for  which,  as  a  rule,  no  useful  application  can  be  found.  To 
some  extent  it  is  disposed  of  as  railway  ballast,  and  in  countries  defi- 
cient in  stone,  for  road  metal  In  Belgium  and  Germany  it  is  some- 
times slowly  cooled  in  large  masses,  so  as  to  promote  the  formation  of 
crystals,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  porphyritic  substance  which  can 
be  dressed  up  into  paving  setts.  In  Styria  slags  are  often  granulated 
by  allowing  a  jet  of  water  to  impinge  upon  the  molten  stream  as  it 
issues  from  the  furnace.  This  produces  a  voluminous  spongy  sand, 
which  is  used  for  mixing  with  mortar,  and  lies  conveniently  in  valleys 
for  removal  by  the  spring  freshets  from  the  mountains.  In  Cleveland 
and  elsewhere  the  so-called  silicate  cotton  or  slag-wool  is  made  by  allow- 
ing steam  to  blow  through  tho  liquid  cinder,  which  draws  it  out  like 
spun  glass.     This  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  non-conducting 
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covering  for  boilers  and  steam- pipea,  but  the  manufacture  is  nut 
increasing.  Granulated  slag  may  also  be  made  into  excellent  cuncrete 
and  bricks  witb  Portland  cement,  or  witli  proper  additions  of  lime,  it  maj 
even  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  cement  For  all  uses,  however,  the 
amount  consumed  is  trifling,  and  therefore  the  bulk  of  the  cinder  pro- 
dnced  has  to  be  tipped  to  waste,  the  usual  method  adopted  being  to  mould 
it  into  rectangular  blocks,  of  from  2  to  5  tons  weight,  upon  a  cinder 
waggon  rail  nay- truck,  placed  alongside  the  furnace,  which,  when  filled, 
is  drawn  away  by  a  locomotive,  and,  when  solidified,  thrown  upon  the 
iFsste  heap.  In  America  the  custom  of  pouring  the  liquid  cinder  out 
upon  the  ground  is  now  very  often  adopted.  At  the  Edgar-Thompsoa 
Works,  near  Pittsburg,  the  cinder  is  received  in  brick-lined  tank- 
vaggons,  with  a  valve  in  the  side,  holding  10  tons.  These,  wbeu  filled, 
are  drawn  to  a  waste  heap  about  half  a  mile  from  the  furnaces ;  the  valve 
is  opened,  and  the  liquid  cinder  runs  out  on  the  ground.  By  this 
vnngement  less  land  is  required  for  the  cinder  than  when  it  is  moulded 
into  blocks  before  tipping. 

ThB  BlAST-FuRNACE  AKD  ITB  ACGBSSORIB& 

BbiST-FuRNAOE. — The  blast-furnace,  of  which  an  early  form  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  46  in  vertical,  and  in  fig.  47  in  horizontal  section 
through  the  hearth,  consists  of  a  shaft  or  cavity  formed  of  two  truncated 
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cones  joined  together  at  their  bases.  The  upper  and  deeper  of  these  cones 
is  known  as  the  dock  or  body.  The  opening  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  is 
called  the  throat,  and  ia  often  sunuounted  by  a  chimney,  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  openings  for  the  convenience  of  charging.  The  lower 
cone  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  boshea.    The  lowest  division  or  hearth 
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is  ttie  straight-sided  narrow  portion  below  the  bottom  of  the  boshes. 
The  broadost  part,  at  the  junction  of  the  stack  with  the  boshes,  ia  known 
as  the  belly  of  the  furnace. 

The  hearth  in  the  older  forms  of  furnace  is  supported  on  a  mass  of 
',  in  which  channels  are  left  open  for  the  escape  of  any  mois- 
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ture  which  may  be  expelled  from  the  brickwork ;  while,  to  keep  the 
whole  building  perfectly  dry,  the  foundations  are  traversed  by  arched 
galleries,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  beneath  the  axis  of 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  furnace.  In  new  furnaces  these  elaborate  sub- 
structures are  generally  abandoned,  and  the  hearth  bottom  tests  upon 
a  bed  of  concrete,  sunk  in  the  ground. 

Three  only  of  the  sides  of  the  hearth  are  continued  to  the  bottom 
the  fourth  being  merely  brought  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  base, 
where  it  is  supported  by  strong  bearers  of  cast-iron,  firmly  fixed  into  the 
masonry  of  the  walls,  and  on  which  rests  a  block  of  refractory  material 
called  the  ti/inp. 

At  a  short  distance  beneath  the  tynip,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  it,  is 
placed  the  damstom,  which  has  a  prismatic  form,  and  is  securely  fixed  by 
n  strong  piece  of  cast-iron,  which  covers  its  outer  side,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  dam-plate. 

At  a  short  distance  above  the  ground-level,  passages  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  blast  are  perforated  through  the  walls  of  the  hearth  ;  these 
are  known  as  the  iuyer-kcks,  and  usually  vary  in  number  from  two  to  six. 

The  stack  and  boshes  are  circular  in  section  throughout.  The  hearth, 
as  seen  in  fig.  47,  is  square,  but  this  construction  is  now  entirely  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  round  form. 

Materials  and  Construction. — The  different  parte  of  a  blast-furnace 
are  of  very  unequal  duiability ;  the  hearth  and  boshes  being  subjected 
to  a  much  more  intense  beat  than  the  stack,  are  sooner  worn  out,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  build  the  furnace  so  that  these  lower  portions 
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can  be  replaced  without  destroying  the  upper  part.  This  is  done  by 
supporting  the  stack  upon  pillars  of  masonry  connected  by  arches,  as  in 
figs.  46,  47,  or,  what  is  now  more  general,  upon  cast-  or  wrought-iron 
pillars  or  standards,  so  that  the  hearth  may  be  freely  approached  all 
round.  In  such  cases,  the  stack  rests  upon  a  heavy  cast-iron  ring,  carried 
on  the  top  of  the  pillars.  The  hearth  may  be  built  of  fire-brick,  or  of  any 
natural  refractory  material.  Although  the  former  is  now  more  common, 
the  latter  is  still  used  to  some  extent,  as,  for  instance,  in  Styria,  where 
the  hearths  of  furnaces  smelting  white  forge-iron  are  built  of  blocks  of 
serpentine,  set  with  a  mortar  of  fire-clay  and  magnesite.  In  Sweden  the 
hearth  and  boshes  are  often  lined  with  a  mixture  of  crushed  quartz  and 
fire-clay,  rammed  round  a  core,  giving  the  required  profile.  When  fire- 
bricks are  used,  they  are  made  as  large  as  can  be  conveniently  handled, 
the  individual  bricks  being  moulded  in  segments  of  the  proper  curvature 
of  the  ring.  The  thickness  of  the  hearth  wall  is  from  30  to  42  inches ; 
that  of  the  stack,  from  30  inches  at  the  bottom  to  2  feet  at  the  top. 

Fire-bricks  for  blast  furnaces  require  to  be  not  only  refractory,  but  to 
resist  corrosion  by  slags,  and  must  not  wear  too  rapidly  under  the 
abrading  action  of  the  descending  materials ;  these  requirements  are  best 
met  by  a  brick  that  is  not  too  fine  in  texture  nor  too  purely  siliceous. 
The  bricks  in  the  highest  repute  at  the  present  time  are  those  made  on 
the  Tyne,  and  in  the  West  of  Scotland  at  Gamkirk  and  Glenboig,  which 
are  now  largely  used  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  British  iron-works. 

For  the  hearth  bottom  blocks  of  strong  sandstone,  such  as  the  con- 
glomerates of  the  Millstone  Grit  or  New  Red  Sandstone  formations,  are 
still  used  to  some  extent ;  but  generally  two  or  more  layers  of  heavy  fire- 
bricks, 2  to  3  feet  thick,  upon  a  bed  of  sand  are  preferred.  The  bricks 
are  laid  as  inverted  arches,  or  with  wedge-shaped  joints,  with  the  smaller 
ends  upwards,  so  that  they  may  not  be  lifted  in  the  event  of  molten  iron 
working  through  the  joints. 

In  an  old  furnace,  such  as  that  represented  in  figs.  46,  47,  a  heavy 
pyramid  of  masonry,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  stack  pillars,  encloses 
the  furnace  proper,  a  hollow  space  being  left  between  the  stack  and 
casing  walls,  which  is  filled  with  broken  bricks  or  slags  to  allow  for 
change  of  shape  by  expansion  in  the  inner  wall;  but  in  all  modern 
furnaces  the  circular  form  is  adopted,  and  the  amount  of  casing  to  the 
stack  proper  is  very  much  reduced.  The  progress  of  construction  in  this 
diiection  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  figa  50,  51,  52,  and  54.  The 
lighter  furnaces  are  known  as  eupolorfumaces.  They  are  either  strength- 
ened by  numerous  bands  of  wrought-iron,  as  in  the  woodcuts,  held 
together  by  collars  or  screw-bolts,  or  are  entirely  cased  with  a  jacket  of 
irrought  iron  plates  rivetted  together,  the  latter  construction  being  now 
very  generally  adopted.  In  all  the  examples  given  above,  the  casing 
wall  is  thickened  at  the  top  to  give  support  to  the  charging  platform  or 
gallery  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  but  in  the  iron-cased  forms  the 
overhanging  weight  is  carried  on  brackets  rivetted  to  the  shell-plates. 
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In  Biittgenbacb's  furnace,  which  was  originally  constructed  at  Neuss  in 
Prussia,  and  has  since  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  other  places, 
tubular  pillars  of  cast-  or  wrought-iron  are  used  to  support  the  furnace 
top,  so  that  the  stack  being  entirely  relieved  of  weight,  no  outer  wall 
})ecomes  necessary,  and  it  may  be  constructed  of  a  single  thickness  of 
bricks.  Fig.  54  is  a  section  of  a  furnace  of  this  kind  erected  at  Anzin. 
The  tubes  that  support  the  tunnel-head  platform  serve  also  as  gas- 
collectors  or  down-comers. 

Ptvtectumofthe  Hearth  and  Boshes. — In  modem  blast-furnaces  blown 
with  highly  heated  air,  the  corrosive  action  of  the  fluxes  and  cinder 
upon  the  bricks  is  so  considerable  that  special  means  are  required  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  part  of  the  furnace.  This  is  done  by  building  into  the 
brickwork  of  the  hearth,  at  several  levels,  hollow  cast-  or  wrought-iion 
boxes  of  the  shape  of  the  bricks,  which  are  connected  with  each  other, 
and  with  a  water  main,  so  that  a  current  of  cold  water  may  be  maintained 
through  them.  This  chills  a  thin  layer  of  slag  upon  the  wall,  and  so 
protects  it  from  being  fluxed  by  the  lime  in  descending.  This  class  of 
construction  is  mainly  used  in  furnaces  smelting  manganiferous  ores.  In 
America  a  complete  water  casing  or  jacket  is  used  in  some  cases  to  a 
height  of  8  or  10  feet  above  the  hearth  bottom.  The  same  efiect  is  often 
obtained  by  keeping  water  flowing  over  the  outside  of  the  hearth  wall, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  now  customary  to  use  much  thinner  walla 
than  formerly,  two  feet  being  considered  a  sufficient  thickness  for  the 
hearth  brickwork. 

The  points  of  .most  active  combustion,  namely,  those  where  the  blast 
is  introduced,  are  protected  by  the  use  of  so-called  water-tuyers,  which 
are  cooled  by  a  continuous  circulation  of  water.     Figa  48,  49,  are  an 


Fig.  48.— Wfttei>Tu7er ;  longitudinal  section. 


Fig.  49.— Watei'-Tuyer ;  aide  view. 

example  of  a  water-tuyer  used  in  Stafibrdshire ;  it  may  be  made  of 
wrought-  or  cast-iron,  copper,  or  bronze.    In  Scotland  the  cooling-water 
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is  supplied  by  a  wiought-iron  pipe  coiled  round  a  conical  mandrel,  and 
enclosed  in  a  mass  of  cast-iron.  Lloyd's  spray-tuyer  differs  from  the 
older  forms  in  being  open  at  the  back,  and  the  cooling-water  is  driven 
in  the  form  of  spray  from  the  end  of  a  perforated  pipe  against  the  port 
of  the  tuyer.  This  has  the  advantage  over  the  closed  tuyer  of  not  being 
liable  to  block  np  with  deposit  when  using  water  containing  lime  or 
much  suspended  matter. 

The  tuyers,  which  are  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  vary  in 
number,  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace,  from  one  or  two  in  small 
charcoal  stacks  up  to  six  or  seven  in  the  largest  coke  furnaces.  When 
the  number  is  large,  they  are  usually  laid  with  their  axes  pointing  a  little 
away  from  the  centre  line  of  the  hearth.  As  a  rule,  they  are  horizontal, 
an  inclined  or  plunging  position  being  only  adopted  in  the  Styrian  fur- 
nace, making  white  forge-pig  with  a  minimum  of  carbon. 

When  working  with  very  refractory  slags,  as  in  smelting  ferro-manga- 
nese,  the  hearth  bottom  sometimes  rises  by  the  accretion  of  infusible 
masses  below  the  tuyers,  and  the  life  of  the  furnace  may  be  jeopardized  if 
means  are  not  provided  for  blowing  at  a  higher  level.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  a  row  of  blank  tuyer^penings  are  buUt  into  the  furnace  above 
those  ordinaiily  used,  so  tliat,  when  necessary,  the  wall  may  be  broken 
through  and  blast-nozzles  introduced.  These  are  generally  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  monkey-tuyera. 

The  under  side  of  the  arch,  covering  the  fore-heartht  is  sometimes 
protected  by  a  water-cooled  casing  which  is  known  as  the  tymp. 

This  covering  of  the  fore-hearth,  which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
dam,  is  caUed  the  tymp-arch^  and  is,  in  laige  furnaces,  protected  by  a 
casting,  having  within  it  a  wrought-iron  pipe  through  which  a  current  of 
cold  water  is  conducted,  in  order  to  protect  the  brickwork  from  intense 
heat  and  from  the  corrosive  action  of  molten  slag. 

A  semicircular  depression  on  the  top  edge  of  the  dam,  known  as  the 
fvnder-fiotchj  forms  a  passage  for  the  slags,  which  are  often  moulded  into 
laige  blocks  by  being  run  into  a  shallow  iron  truck,  provided  with 
movable  sides.  When  this  einder4uh  has  become  full,  it  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  an  empty  one ;  as  soon  as  it  has  sufficiently  cooled  to  become 
solidified,  the  block  of  slag,  which,  in  some  cases,  weighs  several  tons, 
is  lifted  from  the  waggon  and  thrown  on  the  cinder-heap.  ^  In  small 
furnaces,  and  particularly  in  those  in  which  charcoal  is  the  fuel  em- 
ployed, the  front  of  the  dam  is  formed  into  an  inclined  plane,  or  dnder- 
folly  on  which  the  slag  solidifies  in  thin  layers,  and  may  be  readily 
removed  by  manual  labour.  In  Staffordshire,  slags  are  allowed  to  collect 
in  a  basin  in  the  floor  of  the  casting-house,  called  the  roughing-holey  and 
when  sufficiently  consolidated  are  lifted,  by  means  of  a  crane,  upon  a 
waggon  and  carried  to  the  cinder-tip. 

The  tap-hole  for  withdrawing  the  molten  iron  from  the  furnace  is  in 
the  form  of  a  narrow  vertical  slot  passing  through  the  dam  and  dam-plate, 
and  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  to  a  height  of  about  eighteen 
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inclies  above  it  This  is  easily  stopped  by  a  packing  of  sand  tightly 
rammed  into  it,  and  remains  closed  during  the  filling  of  the  hearth,  but  is 
readily  penetrated  by  a  pointed  iron  bar  at  the  time  of  casting. 

The  space  between  the  top  of  the  dam  and  the  tymp-arch  is  also 
closed  either  by  sand  or  by  a  temporary  wall  of  fire-brick  and  clay,  a 
small  passage  for  the  escape  of  slag  being  alone  left  open.  Sometimes 
the  level  of  the  dam  is  raised  above  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  tymp, 
causing  the  metal  in  the  hearth  to  be  covered  by  a  bath  of  molten 
slag,  from  which  a  stream  flows  continuously,  as  the  fore-hearth  is  not 
stopped. 

In  many  modem  furnaces  the  open  fore-hearth  and  dam  are  dispensed 
with,  the  hearth  being  closed  all  round,  and  a  special  tuyer  provided  for 
the  removal  of  the  slag.  This,  known  as  Lurman's  slag-tuyer,  is  a  water- 
tuyer  of  peculiar  shape,  with  an  aperture  of  about  2  inches  diameter. 

On  either  side  of  the  tymp,  cast-iron  plates  with  vertical  notches  are 
frequently  placed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  support  to  the  heavy  tools 
employed  in  clearing  the  hearth,  and  for  other  operations  connected  with 
the  routine  of  working  the  furnace. 

When  the  gases  are  allowed  to  bum  freely  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  chimney  to  carry  the  flame  clear  of  the 
charging  place.  This,  called  the  iunnd-head,  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
brickwork  from  8  to  12  feet  in  height,  varying  in  diameter  with  the 
size  of  the  furnace ;  it  rests  on  the  platform,  and  is  strongly  bound  with 
wrought-iron.  When  the  gases  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being 
employed  as  fuel,  the  arrangements  of  the  head  of  the  fumace  are  of  a 
more  complicated  nature.  Some  of  these  will  be  described  when  treating 
of  the  employment  of  waste  gases. 

Figs.  50-54  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  progressive  changes 
which  have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  taken  place  in  the  construction 
of  the  blast-furnace  in  this  country.  Fig.  50  is  a  vertical  section  of  a 
blast-fumaco  at  Oldbury,  built  about  1853,  blown  with  six  tuyers. 
Fig.  51  is  one  of  the  older  furnaces  at  the  Stockton  Iron- Works ; 
and  fig.  52,  one  of  a  pair  erected  at  Ditton  Brook,  near  Warrington, 
in  1872,  which  have  closed  tops,  and  from  which  the  waste  gases  are 
drawn  off  to  be  used  as  fuel.  Fig.  53  is  a  horizontal  section  of  this  fur> 
nace  immediately  below  the  level  of  the  tuyers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
body  of  the  masonry  is  supported  by  five  brickwork  pillars,  a.  Hot-blast 
is  employed,  heated  by  the  waste  gases,  and  introduced  into  the  fumace 
through  four  tuyers. 

When  furnaces  are  slightly  built  and  are  closely  hooped  or  entirely 
cased  with  iron,  the  superstructure  is  frequently  supported  on  cast- 
iron  standards,  and  they  are  entirely  encased  with  boiler-plate  to  the 
throat. 

In  order  that  moisture  may  readily  escape,  and  the  brickwork  be 
prevented  from  splitting,  through  the  pressure  of  confined  vapour,  the 
masonry  constituting  the  exterior  casing  of  the  older  furnaces  is  often 


.  J**i  by  uumeroua  small  cliaunels,  by  which  the  drying  of  the  mass 
.  "^itaUd.  The  work  ia  etrongly  bound  together,  on  the  outside,  by 
™''«n<ls,  which  are  made  to  bind  tightly  either  by  keys  or  by  screwa 
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and  nuts.  When  the  funiace  is  rectangular  those  bands  are  held  together 
by  long  rertioal  bara,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  loop-eyes  or  strong 
screw-bolts,  and  by  this  means  great  strength  and  solidity  are  commnni- 
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Pl(.  EI.— BUit-Funuec,  Stookton  ;  rtnimi  xctlan. 


'^wl  io  the  structura  The  dimensions  of  blast-f  umaces  differ  very  much, 
^Kordiag  to  the  period  at  which  they  were  erected  and  the  nature  of  the 
"^  opented  on.     The  height  is  exbemely  variable,  some  furnocea  being 
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only  about  30  feet  high,  including  the  chimney,  whilst  others  reach  an 
elevation  of  over  90  feet. 

The  most  common  height  h,  however,  from  50  to  70  feet,  eKclusive 
of  the  chimney,  which,  when  present,  is  from  S  to  13  feet  in  length,  and 
is  formed  of  radial  bricks,  bound  by  stout  iron  rings  and  girders ;  door- 
ways are  left  in  the  sides  for  the  introduction  of  ore  and  fuel     The 


Fig.  SS,— Blut-Punuin,  Dttton  Bnok  ;  teetiaD  through  hurtL. 


tliroat  is  protected  by  a  large  annular  plate  of  caat-iron,  and  on  this  rmi 
the  foundations  of  the  chimney. 

In  building  blast-furnaces  it  is  now  usual  to  avoid  abruptly  varying 
slopes,  and  the  diameter  is  sometimes  continuously  increased  from  the 
throat  to  the  boebea,  and  is  thonce  contracted  downward  to  the  hearth 
bottom  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  In  Scotland  this  form  of  furnace  is 
employed,  with  the  addition  of  a  wide  cylindrical  hearth.  Slightly  curved 
stacks,  with  conical  boshes  aod  cylindrical  hearths,  are  almost  universal 
in  the  Cleveland  district,  but  in  South  Wales  the  boshes  are  often 
conical,  while  the  stack,  which  is  for  a  certain  distance  cylindrical,  is 
terminated  by  a  species  of  dome.  The  angle  of  the  boshes  is  now  made 
much  steeper  than  formerly,  following  the  practice  of  charcoal  furnaces. 
In  America,  a  bosh  angia  of  78°  to  82°  is  now  (1885)  commonly  adopted. 

In  French  and  German  furnaces  curved  outlines  are  less  common 
than  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  their  hearths  are 
proportionately  smaller  than  in  ours.  Swedish  charcoal  furnaces  are  of 
considerable  height  as  compared  with  their  diameter,  and  the  hearth  and 
boshes  form  part  of  the  same  cone,  which  is  usually  very  acute.  The 
stack  is  commonly  cylindrical    Tig.  05,  from  Percy,  is  a  vertical  section 
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"*  *  totnace  erected  in  1857  at  Sten,  near  Finapong.  In  all  essential 
'"P^ts  thjg  furnace  is  similar  to  those  constructed  in  England,  and  con- 
"^of  an  inner  lining  of  fire-brick  and  an  outer  shell  ot  less  refractory 
'''*'^,   The  bob-blast  stove  is  Iteated  by  the  waste  gases  withdrawn 
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from  the  opening,  a,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  and  the  air-pipes 
are  so  arranged  that,  vhen  necessary,  the  blast  may  enter  the  fnmkce 
vithout  being  heated  by  first  passing  throngh  the  stove.  Xearly  oppoute 
the  opening,  a,  is  another,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  drawn  off  for 

the  purpose  of  supplying  fuel  to  the  kiln  in  which  the  calcination  of  the 
ores  is  effected ;  Ute  mouth  of  this  furnace  always  remains  open. 

The  height  and  other  dimensions  of  blast-fumaces  differ  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ore  treated  and  of  the  fuel  employed,  and  no  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  form  best  suited  for  any  parti- 
cular class  of  ore.  The  most  useful  guide  in  the  construction  of  &  blast- 
furnace is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  other  furnaces  when  they  are 
blown  out  after  working  the  same  kind  of  ore  under  similar  conditi(m& 


Fjg.  6A.^BwedJAh  Ohu-coal  FuniLca  ;  Tertlcal  BectioD. 

It  is  evident  tliat^  by  constructing  the  TarJons  pnrti  in  accordance  with 
the  indications  thus  obtained,  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  may  be 
economized,  but  the  apparatus  may  be  brought  to  its  best  working  con- 
dition more  quickly  than  in  the  case  of  the  most  suitable  form  having  to 
be  obtained  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  slags. 


IKON.  2 1 7 

An  increased  production  of  iron  from  a  given  burden  can  only  be  ob- 
tained bj  augmenting  the  smelting  power  of  the  furnace  in  which  it  is 
treated,  since  it  is  manifest  that  fresh  charges  can  be  introduced  only  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  those  which  have  preceded  them 
are  removed.  The  power  of  fusion  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  fuel  is  consumed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast ;  and  as  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  region  of  the  tuyers,  it  follows 
tliat  by  augmenting  the  diameter  of  the  hearth  an  enlarged  area  of  active 
combustion  is  obtained. 

The  height  of  a  blast-furnace  should  be  mainly  regulated  by  the 
character  of  the  fuel  employed,  as  regards  its  power  of  resisting  the 
crushing  action  of  a  large  number  of  charges  forming  a  high  column  of 
materials ;  very  high  furnaces  are  consequently  not  used  with  tender  fuel, 
and  the  favourable  results  obtained  from  the  tall  furnaces  in  the  Cleve- 
land district  are,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  exceedingly  resistant  nature 
of  the  coke  employed  as  fuel    The  height  of  furnaces  in  which  anthracite 
is  employed  is  not  generally  great^  since  the  fuel  is  liable,  by  decrepi- 
tating, to  cause  obstructions,  which  are  only  to  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
more  than  usually  powerful  blast.     Such  furnaces  are,  therefore,  generally 
low,  wide,  and  blown  by  a  considerable  number  of  tuyers.     It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  dimensions  of  a  furnace  should  be  so  regulated  that 
the  reduction  of  the  ore  may  take  place  at  a  low  temperature,  as  otherwise 
silicates  of  iron  will  result,  with  the  formation  of  scouring  slags  and  the 
production  of  white  cast-iron.     The  harder  a  furnace  is  driven,  all  other 
conditions  being  the  same,  the  greater  will  be  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  metal  produced,  caused  by  the  more  rapid  descent  of  the 
charges ;  it   consequently  follows   that   to   manufacture   an   increased 
quantity  of  iron,  without  injury  to  its  quality,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
a  larger  furnace. 

The  following  table,  published  by  Mr.  Gjers,  in  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,'  shows  the  progressive  increase  in  size,  during 
twenty  years,  of  Cleveland  blast-furnaces,  giving  their  dimensions  and 
capacity  in  the  order  of  their  respective  dates. 
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DiMKNSIOKS  OF   BlAST-FUBNAOSS. 


Data. 

Name  of  Firm. 

Fumaoes. 

Height 

Width  of 
Boshes. 

Capacity. 

No. 

Feet 

Feet 

Cubic  feet 

1851 

Bolokow  k  Vanghan 

3 

42 

15 

4,566 

1858 

Bell  Brothers 

6 

47i 

16^ 

fi,174 

ft 

Gilkes,  Wilfion,  Pease  k  Co. 

2 

454 

14i 

5,100 

tf 

Bolckow  k  Vaiighaa     . 

6 

54 

15 

7,166 

1854 

CochraDe  k  Co.     . 

4 

55 

16 

7,175 

ft 

B.  Samuelson  k  Co. 

8 

50 

14 

5,050 

ft 

Bolckow  k  Vaughan 

3 

54 

15 

7.116 

ft 

Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease  k  Co. 

2 

55 

14i 

6,800 

1856 

Stockton  Furnace  Company  . 

8 

50 

16 

6,341 

tt 

Norton  Iron  Company  . 

3 

50 

15 

6,000 

1858 

Thomas  Vaughan . 

6 

56i 

16 

7,000 

ti 

Hopkins,  Gilkes  k  Co.  . 

2 

56 

16 

7,200 

ft 

Jones,  Dunning  k  Ca  . 

# 

2 

58 

17 

8,000 

♦1 

Bolckow  k  Vaughan 

1 

61 

m 

7.960 

1861 

Gilkes.  Wilson,  Pease  k  Co. 

1 

65 

16 

7,700 

If 

WhitweU&Co.     . 

3 

60 

20 

12.778 

1862 

Bolckow  k  Vanghan 

2 

75 

164 

11.985 

1864 

B.  Samuelson  k  Co.      . 

4 

69 

20 

15,500 

If 

Thomas  Vaughan 

3 

70 

18 

12,000 

ft 

Lloyd  k  Co.  .... 

4 

67 

20 

15,000 

If 

Thomas  Vaughan. . 

6 

81 

19 

16,000 

tf 

Stevenson,  Jacques  k  Ca 

3 

70 

22i 

17.000 

186^ 

Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease  k  Co.  , 

2 

75 

21 

17,700 

tf 

Bell  Brothers 

2 

80 

204 

15,600 

It 

Bolckow  k  Vaughan 

2 

95i 

16 

15.050 

1866 

Bolckow  k  Vaughan 

1 

75 

20 

12,972 

tf 

Hopkins,  Gilkes  k  Oo,  . 

2 

75 

24 

20,000 

ft 

Swan,  Coates  k  Ca 

2 

75 

20 

16,090 

ft 

Bell  Brothers 

2 

80 

17 

IL.'iOO 

1867 

Norton  Iron  Company  , 

2 

85 

25 

26,000 

ft 

Cochrane  k  Co.     . 

2 

76 

23 

20.624 

1868 

Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease  k  Co. 

1 

75 

24 

22,600 

ft 

Stevenson,  Jacques  k  Co. 

1 

70 

234 

18,000 

ti 

B.  Samuelson  k  Co. 

1 

69 

214 

16,000 

tf 

Lloyd  k  Co.  . 

2 

80 

214 

18.000 

tf 

Jones,  Dunning,  &  Co.  . 

3 

73 

18 

12.000 

ft 

Bolckow,  Vaughan  k  Co. 

2 

95i 

22 

26.940 

»t 

Bolckow,  Vaughan  k  Co. 

1 

95i 

23 

28.800 

1869 

Thomas  Vaughan . 

8 

85 

26 

26,000 

1870 

Bell  Brothers 

4 

80 

25 

25.000 

ft 

Stockton  Furnace  Company 

2 

80 

24 

24,613 

t» 

Swan,  Coates  k  Co. 

1 

75 

23| 

22.229 

ft 

Cochrane  k  Co.     . 

2 

90 

30 

41,149 

ft 

Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease  k  Ca 

2 

85 

27 

32,000 

•t 

B.  Samuelson  k  Co. 

2 

85 

28 

30,000 

1871 

Gjers,  Mills  k  Ca 

2 

85 

26 

26,000 

tf 

Lackenby.Iron  Company 

2 

85i 

264 

26,676 

tf 

Bolckow,  Vaughan  k  Co. 

2 

95^ 

24 

28,950 

Blowing-Machinbrt. — The  blowing-machine  ordinarily  employed, 
fig.  56,  consists  of  a  large  cast-iron  cylinder,  A,  accurately  turned  on  the 
inside,  and  provided  with  a  piston,  P,  made  air-tight  by  a  packing  often 
consisting  of  tressed  hemp.  The  cylinder  is  closed  at  both  extremities 
by  iron  ends,  and  on  the  cover  is  a  stuffing-box^  through  which  passes 
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the  rod,  R,  connected  with  the  piston*  The  cover  of  the  cylinder  is  pro- 
vided with  openings  communicating  with  the  outer  air,  and  furnished 
with  yalves,  v,  opening  towards  the  inside.  Another  yalve,  v',  on  the 
contrary,  opens  outwards,  and  communicates  with  a  lateral  chamber,  B, 
also  of  cast-iron.  The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  is  provided  with  similar 
apertures  and  valves,  those  marked  v,  which  establish  a  communication 
between  the  external  air  and  the  space  beneath  the  piston,  open  inwards, 
whilst  the  opening  communicating  with  the  lateral  chamber  is  closed  by 
a  valve,  v',  shutting  in  an  opposite  direction. 


Fig.  66.— Blast-Cylinder,  Dowlais ;  Tertical  section. 

The  better  to  understand  the  action  of  this  apparatus,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  piston  has  been  raised  to  its  full  height  in  the  cylinder,  and  has 
begun  to  be  again  forced  down.  If  the  valves  v  are  closed,  th^  air  con- 
tained in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
iwefied,  and  the  difference  of  density  between  the  air  in  this  part  of  the 
cylinder,  and  that  of  the  blast  in  the  chamber,  B,  will  cause  the  valve  v' 
to  apply  itself  firmly  against  the  metallic  sui'face  before  which  it  is  hung. 
The  valves  t?,  on  the  contrary,  which  open  inwards,  will  be  lifted  as  soon 
as  the  difference  between  the  density  of  the  enclosed  air  and  that  of  the 
atmosphere  is  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  their 
mechanical  adjustments ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  piston  descends,  the 
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space  behind  it  "will  be  occupied  by  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air  arriying 
from  without 

The  motion  which  causes  the  air  above  the  piston  to  dilate,  will 
evidently  at  the  same  time  compress  that  which  is  beneath,  in  proportion 
as  it  approaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  cause  the  lower  valyes  r, 
opening  inwards,  to  close  firmly  against  the  polished  metal  surfaces  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  whilst  that  marked  v\  hung  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, will  open  and  allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the  chamber,  £^  whence 
it  escapes,  through  the  aperture,  O,  to  the  pipes  connected  with  the 
tuyers  of  the  furnaces.  In  this  way  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder 
draws  the  air  from  without  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  forces 
that  which  is  beneath  it  through  the  chamber  into  the  pipes  with  which 
it  is  connected.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  the  reverse  of  this  takes 
place :  the  lower  portion  receives  air  from  without,  whilst  the  upper  dis- 
chai*ges  that  which  it  contains  through  the  pipes  leading  to  the  tuyers. 
The  machine  is  by  this  means  made  to  throw  into  the  furnace  a  nearly 
continuous  flow  of  air ;  the  only  time  at  which  the  current  is  interrupted 
being  that  at  which  the  piston  has  reached  the  full  extent  of  its  stroke, 
and  before  it  has  begun  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction. 

As,  however,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  regularity  of  the  blast  should 
be  maintained,  the  pipe,  0,  leading  from  the  chamber,  B,  is  made  to  com- 
municate with  a  closed  reservoir  of  wrougbt-iron,  where  the  variations 
referred  to  are  lost  through  the  elasticity  of  the  air  itself.  The  piston  of 
the  blowing  machine  is  now  almost  invariably  worked  by  steam  power, 
being  often  attached  by  a  parallel  adjustment  to  the  oscillating  beam  of 
an  engine.  In  some  cases  each  machine  is  provided  with  two  blowing 
cylinders  acting  alternately  at  each  stroke  made  by  the  beam,  by  which 
the  motion  is  communicated.  The  power  required  to  work  an  apparatus 
of  this  kind  necessarily  depends  on  its  size,  and  also  on  that  of  the 
furnace  or  series  of  furnaces  which  it  supplies. 

Blowing-Engine  at  Dowlais  Iron-Works, — The  large  blowing-engine 
at  the  Dowlais  Iron- Works,  a  section  of  the  air  cylinder  of  which  is 
given  fig.  56,  was  erected  in  1851  by  Mr.  Truran,  and  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Menelaus  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.'  Fig.  57  is  a  side  elevation  of  this  engine.  The  blowing- 
cylinder,  A,  is  14i  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  12  feet,  making 
20  double-strokes  per  minute,  the  pressure  of  the  blast  being  3^  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

The  discharge-pipe,  0,  is  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  140  yards  in 
length;  thus  answering  the  purpose  of  a  regulator.  The  area  of  the 
entrance  air-valves  is  56  square  feet  The  amount  of  air  discharged  per 
minute,  at  the  above  pressure,  is  about  44,000  cubic  feet 

The  steam-cylinder,  C,  is  55  inches  in  diameter,  has  a  stroke  of  13 
feet^  with  a  steam  pressure  of  60  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  works  up 
to  650-hor8e  power.  Steam  is  cut  off  when  the  piston  has  made  one- 
third  of  its  course.     There  is  also  on  one  side  of  the  steam-nozzle  a  small 


Kparate  elide-Talve  for  moving  the  engine  bj  hand  vhen  Btarting.  The 
cylinder-ports  are  24  inches  wide  by  6  inches  in  depth,  and  the  alide- 
valve  has  a  stroke  of  11  inches  with  a  lap  of  half  an  inch.  This  engine 
it  ntm-condenaing,  and  the  exhaust-steam  is  discharged  into  a  cylindrical 
heating-tank  7  feet  in  diameter  and  36  feet  in  length,  containing  the 
water  employed  for  feeding  the  boilers ;  beneath  the  steam- cylinder 
there  are  about  75  tons  of  caetriron  framing,  and  10,000  cubic  feet  of 
masonry. 

The  beam  ia  cast  in  two  parts,  each  weighing  sbout  16}  tons,  the  total 
weight  upon  the  gudgeons  being  44  tons.  It  ia  40  feet  1  inch  from 
oatside  centre  to  outside  centre,  and  is  connected  to  the  crank  on  the 
fly-wfaeel  shaft  by  an  oak  eveep-rod,  strengthened  from  end  to  end  by 
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nought-iron  straps.  The  fly-wheel,  D,  is  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
35  tons.  Steam  is  supplied  by  eight  Comisb  boilers,  each  42  feet  long 
and  7  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  single  internal  flue,  4  feet  in  diameter,  in 
which  there  is  a  fire-place  9  feet  long. 

For  some  time  this  engine  supplied  blast  to  eight  large  furnaces, 
Tatying  in  diameter  from  16  to  18  feet  at  the  boshes  ;  it  is  now,  in  con- 
junction  with  three  other  engines  of  smaller  size,  blowing  twelve  fur- 
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Tiaces,  some  of  which  make  upwards  of  235  tons  of  good  forge  pig-iron 
per  week ;  the  weekly  make  of  the  twelve  furnaces  is  ahout  2,000  tons 
of  foTge-pi){. 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  cylinders,  which  were  made  and  fitted  at 
the  Perran  Foundry,  Cornwall,  the  engine  and  hoilere  were  made  at  the 
Dowlaia  Works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Company's  engineer. 

Blomng-Engifte*  in  the  North  of  JEiiyland. — The  blowing- engines 
employed  in  the  North  of  England  are  often  of  vertical  construction,  and 
are  sometimee  coupled  in  pairs,  having  a  fly-wheel  between  them,  with 
cranks  at  riglit  angles,  as  in  fig.  58,  which  represents  the  arrangement 


employed  at  Newport,  near  Middlesborough,  described  by  Sir  B.  Samnel- 

son  (May  1871),  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  substitution  of  slide-valves  driven  by  eccentrics  for  clack-valves, 
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for  tbe  admisaion  and  discharge  of  the  air  from  hlast-cylinders,  has  been 
tried  at  different  times ;  but  such  engines  have  not  been  found  advan- 
tageous, owing  to  the  large  amount  of  friction  on  the  valve-surfaces,  and 
the  great  wear  and  tear  to  which,  from  the  rapid  motion,  the  machinery 
is  subjected. 

In  Austria  small  direct-acting  blast-engines,  having  the  steam-cylinder 
uppermosti  are  much  used  for  charcoal  furnaces ;  they  are  generally  of 
small  dimensions,  averaging  from  25-  to  30-horse  power,  and  deliver  from 
2,300  to  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

Horizontal  blast-engines  are  often  preferred  in  Bhenish  Prussia ;  the 
cylinders  are  placed  on  the  same  line,  and  the  rod  which  carries  the 
piston  passes  through  both  covers  of  the  blast-cylinder,  and  runs  in  guides 
on  either  side.  Two  engines  of  this  description  are  not  unfrequently 
coupled,  but  they  are  so  constructed  that  one  of  them  may  be  readily 
thrown  off  in  case  it  should  not  be  required.  An  engine  of  from  30-  to 
iO-horse  power  is  sufficient  for  blowing  an  ordinary  charcoal  furnace,  but 
a  single  furnace  working  with  coke  requires  a  blowing-engine  of  from 
90-  to  100-horse  power. 

The  pressure  of  the  blast  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed 
and  the  burden  of  the  furnace.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  pressure  of 
air  employed  for  charcoal  furnaces  does  not  exceed  f  inch  of  mercury, 
while  in  American  anthracite  furnaces  a  pressure  of  15  inches,  corre- 
sponding to  7^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  often  used.  In  this  country, 
with  tender  fuel,  a  pressure  of  from  2^  to  3  lbs.  is  employed,  but  with 
hard  coke  it  ranges  from  3^  to  5  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  practice  of  blowing  several  furnaces  with  one  engine,  although 
mechanic^y  economical,  is  attended  with  considerable  risk  should  any 
break-down  of  the  machinery  take  place.  It  is,  therefore,  always  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  reserve  of  blowing  power,  and  that  the  work  should 
be  60  distributed  between  two  or  more  machines,  that  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent to  one  of  them  the  blast  may  still  be  efficiently  kept  up.  When  there 
is  but  one  furnace,  a  pair  of  coupled  engines,  capable  of  being  worked 
independently  of  each  other,  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

The  steam  power  required  for  furnishing  the  blast  to  a  modem  I 
furnace  of  large  size  is  estimated  at  2^horse  power  per  ton  of  coke  burnt 
per  twenty-four  hours.    Thus  a  furnace  making  90  tons  daily  with  a  coke 
consumption  of  21  cwts.  requires  2*5  x  1  *05  x  90  =  236^horse  power.  The 
large  American  furnaces,  making  200  tons  and  upwards  per  day,  take  as  . 
much  as  500horse  power  to  blow  them,  which  is  usually  distributed  over  I 
several  small  engines. 

On  account  of  the  variations  of  pressure  at  the  different  parts  of  the 
stroke  and  the  pulsations  caused  by  the  reciprocating  action  of  the  piston, 
the  blast  issues  from  the  blowing-cylinder  with  a  somewhat  irregular  flow* 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  steady  blast  from  the  various  nozzles,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  means  for  rendering  the  pressure 
constant     This  may  be  effected  either  by  receiving  the  blast  in  a  reservoir 
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having  a  capacity  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  blowing-cylinder, 
or  by  delivering  it  into  a  second  cylinder  provided  with  a  loaded  piston, 
which  rises  when  the  amount  of  blast  increases,  but  falls  and  exercises  a 
compressing  action  when  the  supply  of  air  is  temporarily  diminished. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  loaded  bell  floating, 
like  a  gas-holder,  in  water ;  but  fixed  reservoirs  of  sufficient  capacity  are 
equally  efficient,  and  are  now  generally  preferred.  These  are  usually 
made  of  sheet-iron,  and  had  formerly  a  spherical  or  dome-like  form,  but 
they  are  now  more  frequently  cylindrical,  and  should  have  a  capacity 
from  forty  to  fifty  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  air  delivered  per 
second  by  the  blowing-engine.  When,  however,  the  blast-main  is  long 
and  of  considerable  diameter,  with  two  or  more  engines  blowing  into  it 
at  the  same  time,  it  frequently  happens  that  sufficient  uniformity  of 
pressure  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  a  special  regulator.  In  some 
of  the  old  iron-works  a  brickwork  chamber,  lined  with  cement,  was  used 
as  a  regulator  for  the  blast. 

Hot-Blabt. — A  patent  was  granted  in  1828  to  Mr.  James  Beaumont 
Neilson  entitled  'Improved  Application  of  Air  to  produce  Heat  in  Fires, 
Foiges,  and  Furnaces,  where  Bellows  or  other  blowing  Apparatus  are 
required.'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patentee  had  originally  no 
just  conception  of  the  great  value  of  his  invention,  or  of  the  important 
influence  it  was  destined  to  exert  on  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  par^ 
ticular  reference  made  by  him  in  his  specification  to  smiths'  fires  and 
iron-founders'  cupolas,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  his  inven- 
tion as  being  more  particularly  applicable  to  such  purposes  than  to  the 
blast-furnace. 

Mr.  Neilson,  and  others  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  partnership, 
granted  a  license  in  1832  to  Messrs.  Baird,  the  proprietors  of  the  Grart> 
sherrie  Iron-Works,  Scotland,  in  consideration  of  receiving  one  shilling 
per  ton  on  the  iron  produced  at  their  establishment.  This  payment  was 
subsequently  disputed  by  the  licensees,  principally  on  the  ground  of 
insufficient  description  and  want  of  novelty,  but  they  further  contended 
that  cold-blast  was  practically  more  economical  The  trial  took  place  at 
Edinburgh  in  1843,  when  the  jury  awarded  the  patentees  damages  to 
the  amount  of  £11,867,  16s.  The  value  of  this  invention,  which,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  was  thus  disputed,  .is  now  universally  admitted, 
and  the  employment  of  the  hot-blast  has  been  proved  not  only  to  be 
attended  with  a  great  economy  of  fuel,  but  at  the  same  time  has  been 
found  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  furnace.  Heated  air  is 
consequently  at  the  present  time  employed  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  cold-blast,  in  all  the  principal  iron-producing  districts  of  the  world ; 
cold-blast  being  retained  only  for  the  production  of  certain  special  brands 
of  cast-iron  which  command  a  high  price,  and  may  therefore  be  manu- 
factured at  a  correspondingly  enhanced  cost. 

The  temperature  to  which  the  blast  may  be  advantageously  raised 
appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  apparatus  and  by 
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the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  tight  when  the  air  is  very  strongly  heated. 
The  blast  is  not  generally  heated  beyond  350°  or  400°  C,  hut  it  is  found 
that  by  nsing  air  heated  to  650°  instead  of  400'  C,  a  saving  of  5  cwts.  of 
coke  per  ton  of  iron  made  can  ba  efTected.  In  some  cases  the  blast  is 
now  used  at  a  risiblj  red  heat,  or  about  600°  C,  but  when  snch  extreme 
tempemtuTea  an  employed  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  metallic  pipes 
of  the  store  renders  a  special  construction  of  the  heating  apparatus 
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Contmon  Stove. — An  apparatus  commonly  employed  for  producing 
liot-bhst  of  comparatively  low  temperature  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel 
tobu,  arranged  in  a  fire-brick  chamber,  where  they  are  heated  externally, 
titber  by  the  combustion  of  solid  fuel,  or  by  that  of  the  waste  gases  from 
tlie  famace.  One  end  of  these  tubes  is  in  communication  with  a  main, 
Thich  supplies  cold  air  from  the  blowing- engine,  while  the  other  is  con- 
nected wiUi  that  which  conveys  heated  air  to  the  tuyers.     In  the  older 
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stoves  the  fire-place  is  rectangular,  and  two  mains,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  longer  sides  and  circular  in  section,  are  provided  with  a  number  of 
sockets  into  which  the  ends  of  the  heating-pipes  are  cemented. 

These  pipes,  similar  in  section,  and  having  the  form  of  a  syphon 
or  arch,  are  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  59,  which  represents  a 
transverse  section  of  a  hot-blast  stove ;  their  extremities  are  severally 
attached  to  the  mains,  a  and  6,  by  cement  joints.     The  grate,  c,  ex- 
tends  along   the  whole   length  of   the  apparatus,   and  the  fiame  and 
heated  gases,  after  playing  against  the  under  sides  of  the  tubes,  pass 
around  and  between  them,  finally  escaping  to  a  chimney  provided  for 
that  purpose.     The  cold  air  from  the  blast-engine,  entering  by  the  main, 
a,  on  one  side,  flows  continuously  through  the  arched  pipes,  where  it 
becomes  heated,  and  passes  off  to  the  tuyers  by  the  opposite  main,  6. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  larger  amount  of  heating  surface,  the  arched  or 
horse-shoe   pipes  are  usually  made  with  a  flattened  elliptical  section 
instead  of  a  circular  one,  and  inverted  V-shaped  pipes  are  frequently  em- 
ployed instead  of  those  of  the  arched  form  shown  in  the  engraving.     The 
heating  power  of  the  apparatus  has  also  been  augmented  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  stops  in  the  mains,  by  which  the  air  is  compelled  to  pass  alternately 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  vertical  pipes  before  being  con- 
ducted to  the  furnaces.     In  all  cases  the  cold  air  is  introduced  at  one 
end  of  the  stove,  and  passes  off  to  the  tuyers  from  the  other  extremity. 
The  arched  pipco  of   hot-blast  stoves  are  liable  to  become  broken  by 
the  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  variations  of  temperature,  unless 
they  are  allowed  a  certain  freedom  of  motion  ;   this  is  provided  for  by 
supporting  one  of  the  mains  on  rollers  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  its 
moving  inwards  or  outwards,  according  as  the  pipes  either  contract  or 
expand. 

Circular  Stove, — Round  stoves  are  sometimes  employed  in  place 
of  the  rectangular  stove  above  described,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  air- 
niains  are  replaced  by  an  annular  cast-iron  box,  having  a  square  or 
trapezoidal  section  ;  this  is  divided  by  a  central  partition  into  two  hollow 
rings,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  cold  and  the  other  to  the  hot-air 
main  6f  the  ordinary  stove.  The  vertical  pipes,  instead  of  being  arched, 
are  connected  at  top  by  a  short  horizontal  connecting-piece.  Fig.  60 
represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  a  stove  of  this  kind. 
Fig.  61  is  a  horizontal  section  through  the  air-box. 

The  cold  air  first  enters  the  outer  ring,  a,  where  it  is  interrupted  bj 
a  stop,  ^c^.  61,  and  then  reaches  the  inner  ring,  &,  by  ascending  a  number 
of  the  outer  vertical  pipes  and  descending  an  equal  number  of  those  of 
the  inside  series.  A  stop  in  the  inner  ring  causes  the  air  to  again  pass 
through  an  equal  number  of  the  vertical  tubes  into  the  outer  one,  bj 
which  its  temperature  is  still  further  augmented. 

Pistol-Pipe  Stove. — Another  modification,  known  as  the  "  pistol-pipe 
stove,"  is  made  use  of  in  some  districts  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 


Fig.  «!.— Cirenkr  BMto ;  iMtlon  tbrough  plr-boi 
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In  this  case  the  two  vertical  ]iipes  or  limbs  are  replaced  by  a  single 
one  divided  longitudinally  by  a  division  reaehins  nearly  to  the  top,  which 
is  closed,  enlarged,  and  bent  over  in  the  form  of  a  pistol-stock.     These 
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pipes  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  fire-place,  as  shown,  fig.  62,  an<) 
the  cold  air  which  enters  one  division  descends  through  the  other,  and 
after  becoming  heated  by  the  furnace,  finally  passes  off  to  the  tuyere. 

Stove  usfrf  at  Neugtadt. — At  the  Neustadt  Iroii-Worka,  Hanover,  a 
form  of  Btove  ia  employed  of  which  fig.  63  represents  a  vertical  section. 
The  heating  coil  consists  of  four  cast  iron  pipes  united  by  semicircular 
bends,  and  three  such  series  are  so  connected  by  branch  pipes  that  the 
whole  apparatus  consists  of  twelve  tubes.  The  cold  air  enters  at  a,  and 
passing  downwards,  finally  passes  ofT  in  a  heated  state  at  b;  the  fuel 
employed  is  waste  gas  from  the  bkst-fumaco,  which  arrives  through 
the  large  wiought-iron  main,  c,  and  is  supplied  to  the  furnace  through 
jet-pipes,  d.  The  jets,  d,  are  provided  with  a  central  tube,  through 
which  air  is  admitted  at  e,  in  order  to  eOect  the  combustion  of  the  gas. 

The  pipe,  /,  ia  one  of  a  series  employed  for  superheating  steam. 
This  type  of  stove  has  been  much  used  in  North  Gennany,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Westphalian  pattern.     The  jiipes  generally  used  are  of  a 


flattened  elliptical  Bection,  placed  with  the  longer  axes  upright ;  the  coil 
i^wmetimee  10  or  12  pipes  higii,  and  tlio  beuda,  tliough  not  heated,  are 
enclosed  between  walla.    Another  form,  known  aa  the  Lorraine  stove,  has 
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the  li«nds  on  one  side  only,  the  pipes  being  closed  at  the  back  and 
diiided  by  a  mid-feather,  as  in  the  pistol-pipe  stove. 

CoiBper's  Stove. — When  it  is  desired  to  heat  the  blast  above  a  visibly 
red  heal  (about  1,100°  F.),  stoves  containing  large  masses  o£  fire-brick, 
which  are  worked  intermittently  on  Siemens'  regenerative  principle, 
are  substituted  for  those  with  cast-iron  pipea  This  important  improve- 
meat  in  blaat-fumace  practice  was  invented  by  Mr.  li  A.  Cowper, 
whose  stove  is  represented  with  its  newest  modifications  in  figs. 
64,  65,  66.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tower  with  a  domed  top,  fi, 
40  to  6d  feet  high,  and  26  to  28  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  flre-brick, 
with  an  iron  casing,  L  A  tube  or  flame-flue,  F,  placed  eccentrically 
within  the  stove,  extends  from  the  bottom  to  the  spring  of  the  dome, 
while  the  remaining  space  being  filled  with  fire-bricks  forma  tlic  regeiie- 
nlor,  E.     The  bricks  are  carried  upon  grids,  supported  by  girders,  P, 
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so  as  to  leave  a  cieat  space  at  the  bottom,  vhich  is  accessiblo  by  the 
manholes,  M.  The  gaa  from  the  furnace,  introduced  hy  the  Ras-valve,  G, 
to  the  burners,  N,  is  burnt  by  air  supplied  through  the  ait-valve,  A,  form- 
ing a  botly  of  flame  in  F,  which  descends  through  the  passai^a  of  the 


regenerator  and  passes  out  by  the  chimney  valve,  V.  The  brickwork  of 
the  regenerator  absorbs  heat  continuously  from  the  flame  until  it  reaches 
a  maximum  temperature  at  the  top,  when  the  pile  is  visibly  red  hot  to 
within  a  few  fuct  of  the  bottom.  The  gas  is  then  shut  off,  and  cold- 
blast,  admitted  by  the  valve,  C,  is  passed  through  in  the  reverse  direc- 


Fig.  (S.— Cowper'B  8 
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tion,  which  becoming  lieated  in  its  passage,  cools  down  the  brickwork 

in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  is  delivered  as  hot-blast  by  the  valve,  H, 

When  the  brickwork  is  cooled  below  a  red  heat  for  about  three-quarters 

of  ita  height,  the  blast  is  stopped  and  gaa  Is  turned  on  to  re-heat  it,  and 

to  on      Two  stoves 

at  least  are  provided 

for  each  furnace,  one 

of  which   IB  on    gas 

nhila  the  other  la  on 

blsst      The    rege 

rater   la    filled    w 

Cowpers  honeycomb 

bnd!B,fig  66     These  - 

ate  hexagonal  tubular 

bncks     two     inches 

Ibtckwith  radialspurs 

at  the  angles,  which 

vheo    piled    in   the 

slove,  as  in  fig.   64, 

pre  a  aeries  of  six-sided  flues  with  walls  uniformly  two  inches  thick. 

The  top  course  ia  made  with  a  sharp  edge  to  check  the  lodging  of  any  dust. 

The  ordinary  way  of  cleaning  the  stoves  from  dust  that  may  have  hung 

against  the  sides  of  tlie  passages  is  to  fill  it  with  blast  at  the  maximum 

pressure,  and  suddenly  to  blow  it  out  by  opening  the  throttle-valve,  T,  or 

by  firing  a  gun  in  the  space  below  the 

girders.     When   cold,   the   flues   may  be 

braahed  down  from  above  from  the  apace 

ooder  the  dome,  which  is  accessible  from 

the  gallery  and  cleaning-doors  at  the  top. 

The  internal  angles  of  the  honeycomb  are 

roQDded,  affording  a  passage  which  is  found 

to  be  less  liable  to  choke  from  deposit 

ihan  that  formed  of  the  thin  bricks  placed 

onedgp,  formerly  used.    At  tlie  present  time 

aboDt  370  of  these  stoves  are  used  in  the 

different    iron-making    countries    of    the 

world;  the  maximum  temperature  of  blast 

obtained  being  from  l.SOO"  to  1,600°  F.' 

The  average   saving   of    fuel   over   pipe-  uncn-otit. 

stoves  is  about  5  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron  made,  while  the  make  is  increased 

about  20  per  cent.     The  consumption  of  coke  has  been  brought  down  to 

■  The  Cowper  itovai  at  Newport  Iron-Workt,  MiddlcibaroQRh,  eitch  or  18,610  cubic 
het  ttpuitj.  of  wliich  8,406  cubic  feet  are  oocupied  by  brickwork,  leDviof;  10,-204  subia 
(ntforgas-iindkir-tAaHgci,  giTiDgaheAtinf;  lurface  of  42,860  squiire  feet,  famiili  blut 
al  1,414°  F.  for  a  furuBce  85  by  37  feet,  mnking  4(;i  torn  at  pig-irou  p«r  week  from  38 
per  cent,  ora,  with  a  couaamptioD  of  21'8cwti.  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron;  or  2i  o»t».  leaa 
thu  vbeo  iron-pipe  atovei,  grving  a  heat  o(  990°  F.,  vere  uied. 
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17  cwts.  per  ton  of  heeroatite-pig,  19  cwts.  pec  ton  of  Cleveland  pig,  and 
with  raw  coal  to  29  cwta.  per  ton  of  forge-pig,  and  31  cwts.  per  ton  of 
^0.  1  pig. 

Whitv>eWe  Stove. — A  modification  of  the  regenerative  stove  intro- 
duced by  the  lat«  Mr.  Thomas  Whitwell  in  1865  is  shown  in  its  original 
fonn  in  figs.  67,  68,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ia  eesentiallj  a  repro- 
duction in  fire-brick  of  the  serpentine  pipe-stove,  with  the  coil  pkced 


FJg.  S8.— WhitwalTi 


vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  The  gas  admitted  at  A  is  burnt  by 
air  admitted  through  the  feed  passages,  a  ;  the  flame  passing  up  and  down 
by  the  serpentine  passages  between  the  numerous  dividing  walls,  gives 
up  its  beat  to  the  Utter,  which  consist  of  7-inch  brickwork,  and  escapes 
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to  the  chimney  by  the  passage  C.  When  the  stove  is  heated,  cold-blast  is 
admitted  at  D  and  passes  out  heated  at  B.  The  progress  of  the  cooling 
is  watched  by  sight-holes,  6,  the  walls  of  the  first  two  passages  not  being 
allowed  to  go  below  a  red  heat  The  crowns  of  the  arches  at  the  ends  / 
are  removable,  so  that  by  opening  the  covers,  e,  the  passages  are  made 
accessible  for  sweeping  down  or  scraping  the  sides.  The  dust  removed 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  and  is  withdrawn  through  the  side  doors,  g. 
The  dimensions  of  the  stove  shown  in  figs.  67,  68,  are  22  feet  in  diameter 
and  25  feet  high,  which  size  was  used  at  the  Consett  Iron- Works  in  1869. 
The  flame  passes  twelve  times  through  the  entire  height  of  the  stove,  the 
passages  having  a  total  length  of  240  feet  and  a  heating  surface  of  9,000 
square  feet.  Subsequently  the  height  has  been  greatly  increased  and 
the  number  of  reversals  of  the  flame  correspondingly  diminished,  so  that 
at  present  it  is  customary  to  build  them  of  a  height  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  furnaces  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  largest  size 
adopted  is  70  feet  high  and  25  feet  in  diameter,  with  35,000  square 
feet  of  heating  surface,  the  gas  passing  only  four  times  through  the  stove. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  also  reduced  to  5  inches,  and  a  large 
number  of  thin  walls  are  adopted,  dividing  the  interior  into  numerous 
rectangular  passages  from  5  to  6  inches  square.  A  domed  top  is  also 
now  used  instead  of  the  flat  one  shown  in  fig.  67. 

A  modification  of  the  Whitwell  stove  known  as  the  Gordon- Whitwell- 
Cowper  stove  has  lately  been  introduced  in  America,  in  which  the  number 
of  passages  for  the  flames  is  reduced  to  three,  and  the  exit  of  the  spent 
gases  is  at  the  top  under  the  dome,  so  that  each  stove  can  have  its  own 
chimney,  and  dispense  with  the  long  underground  flues  and  tall  stacks 
required  when  the  gases  pass  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  stove. 

The  Massick  and  Crooke  fire-brick  stoves,  which  have  been  introduced 
at  some  Cumberland  and  Scotch  furnaces,  have  a  central  combustion 
chamber  with  a  number  of  narrow  rectangular  passages  forming  the  heat- 
absorbing  surface  arranged  concentrically  around  it  t  A  central  heating- 
tube  or  gas-burner  was  adopted  in  the  early  form  of  Cowper's  stoves, 
S8  figured  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  but  it  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned for  an  eccentric  position,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  equally 
distributing  the  gas  through  the  whole  of  the  regenerative  passages. 

Blagt'Pipes  and  Nozzles. — The  blast  issuing  from  the  stoves  is  carried 
round  the  furnace  in  a  circular  main,  which,  in  the  older  ones,  enclosed 
in  a  square  casing  of  masonry,  passes  through  the  arched  openings 
traversing  the  pillars  supporting  the  stack,  but  in  the  newer  form  of 
furnaces  is,  at  a  certain  height  above  the  ground,  secured  to  the  columns 
enclosing  the  hearth.  When  the  blast  is  at  or  above  a  red  heat,  the  main 
is  internally  lined  with  firebrick.  Opposite  each  tuyer  a  branch-pipe  is 
brought  down  to  the  proper  level ;  these  are  turned  at  right  angles,  and 
connected  with  the  blast-nozzles.  A  throttle-  or  slide-valve  is  attached 
to  each  branch  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  or  cutting  ofif  the  blast, 
while  a  similar  valve  of  larger  dimensions  is  fitted  to  the  main  between 
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the  stove  and  furnace.  A  self-acting  stop-valve  is  often  used  in  the 
tuyer-pipe.  This  consists  of  a  heavy  flap-valve  which  opens  outwanis 
hy  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  but  falls  back  against  its  seat  when  the 
blast  is  stopped,  and  so  prevents  the  penetration  of  furnace  gas  into  the 
blast-main. 

When  cold-blast  is  employed,  a  conical  nozzle  is  attached  to  the 
blast-pipe  by  a  short  leather  tube,  but  when  hot-blast  is  made  use  of,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  the  fittings  should  be  of  metal,  and  means  are  con- 
sequently provided  for  adjusting  the  nozzles  by  the  aid  of  ball-and-socket 
joints  and  telescope  tubes.  Water- tuycrs  are  made  either  of  wrought  or 
cast-iron,  of  a  combination  of  both,  or  of  copper  or  bronze ;  the  latter 
are  said  to  possess  the  advantage  of  not  being  readily  destroyed  by 
"  ironing ; "  that  is,  of  being  attacked  by  the  imperfectly  fused  masses 
of  iron  which  sometimes  adhere  to  them  when  the  furnace  is  not  in  good 
working  order. 

The  number  of  tuyers  and  the  method  of  their  arrangement  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  size  of  the  furnace  and  the  nature  of  the  fuel 
employed.  Small  charcoal  furnaces  have  frequently  only  two  tuyers 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hearth  ;  three  is,  however,  a  more  usual 
number,  one  being  placed  opposite  the  tymp,  and  the  two  others  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  hearth.  In  the  case  of  very  large  furnaces,  the 
tuyers  are  sometimes  arranged  in  series,  two  being  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  hearth,  and  the  same  number  at  the  back,  or  three  at  the  sides  and 
either  one  or  two  at  the  ^back.  Sometimes  a  special  tuyer  is  added  on 
the  tymp  side  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  obstruction  caused  by 
local  cooling,  and  is  only  used  in  case  of  the  hearth  becoming  obstructed 
by  accumulations  of  imperfectly  fused  matter. 

Utilization  of  Waste  Gasbs. — Shortly  after  the  application  of  hot- 
blast  to  iron-making,  various  attempts  were  made  to  employ  the  waste 
heat  escaping  from  the  throat  of  the  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  air  with  which  it  is  supplied. 

One  of  the  methods  formerly  employed  for  attaining  this  object  con- 
sisted in  ranging  a  series  of  iron  pipes  round  the  tunnel-head,  in  which 
the  blast  was  heated  by  the  flame  passing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace.  In  other  instances  the  pipes  were  either  coiled  around  the 
interior  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stack,  so  as  to  be  heated  by  direct 
contact  with  the  ignited  material  which  it  contained,  or  were  so  en- 
closed in  brickwork  as  to  become  heated  by  transmission.  All  these 
contrivances  have,  however,  been  successively  abandoned,  since  from  their 
inefficiency  and  the  difficulty  attending  their  repair  when  they  got  out 
of  order,  their  use  was  not  found  advantageous. 

An  improvement  on  this  plan  was  invented  by  Mr.  James  Palmer 
Budd,  of  the  Ystalyfera  Iron- Works  in  South  Wales.  Instead  of  making 
the  heating  apparatus  an  integral  part  of  the  furnace,  the  stoves  were  in 
this  case  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  their  being  repaired  without  inter- 
fering with  the  action  of  the  furnaces  with  which  they  were  connected. 
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The  stoves  were  built  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  throat  of  the  furnace 
which  they  supplied  with  hot  air,  and  a  chimney,  25  feet  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  platform,  afforded  the  means  of  drawing  into  them 
as  much  of  the  heated  gases  and  flame  as  might  be  required.  These 
were  carried  from  the  furnace  by  a  seiies  of  flues  about  three  feet 
below  the  top,  communicating  with  the  hot-air  chamber  in  which 
were  placed  arched  pipes  heated  by  the  gases  issuing  from  the  furnace. 
The  chimney  and  its  damper  regulated  the  heat  of  the  stove ;  cross- 
pipes  connected  the  upright -pi  pes,  and  side -pipes  conveyed  the  air 
arriving  by  mains  to  various  cross- pipes.  The  heated  air  was  after- 
wards conveyed  to  the  tuyers  by  downcast-pipes.  A  door  was  placed  in 
the  brickwork  of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  apparatus 
before  entering  to  make  repairs. 

All  these  contrivances  have,  however,  given  place  to  various  systems 
for  conveying  the  combustible  waste  gases  in  pipes  or  culverts  to  the 
points  where  they  are  required  to  be  burnt  as  fuel.  In  addition  to  the 
sensible  heat  which  the  gases  are  capable  of  directly  communicating  to 
any  body  with  which  they  may  be  brought  in  contact,  the  whole  of  the 
gaseous  column  issuing  from  the  throat  of  a  blast-furnace  is  inflammable, 
even  after  its  temperature  has  been  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  The  combustion  of  these  gases,  therefore,  affords  a  new  and 
entirely  distinct  source  of  heat.  Various  patents  have  at  different  times 
been  taken  out  for  methods  by  which  the  heat  thus  lost  has  been 
sought  to  be  usefully  applied,  but  the  difiiculties  attending  the  combus- 
tion of  waste  gases,  added  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  fuel,  for  a  long 
time  prevented  their  being  extensively  used  in  this  country.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  where  fuel  is  more  expensive,  the  utilization  of 
waste  gases  was  much  earlier  introduced,  but  at  the  present  time 
their  employment  has  become  almost  universal  in  all  iron-producing 
districts. 

In  many  small  charcoal  furnaces,  in  which  the  throat  remains  open, 
the  gases  are  taken  off  by  iron  pipes  which  perforate  the  brickwork 
from  10  to  12  feet  below  the  top.  In  Sweden  this  plan  is  generally 
adopted,  but  it  can  be  applied  on  only  a  limited  scale,  and  the  supply  is 
liable  to  be  somewhat  irregular  from  the  occasional  partial  stoppage  of 
the  openings  by  the  descending  charges. 

Another  method  for  collecting  the  gases  is  by  partially  closing  the 
month  of  the  furnace,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  impediment  to  the  escape  of 
its  gaseous  products,  and  then  drawing  them  off  by  proper  flues  and 
tabes  to  where  it  is  intended  they  shall  be  consumed. 

In  order  to  do  this,  a  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  of  a  smaller  diameter  than 
the  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  having  a  depth  equal  to  its  width,  is 
^metimes  used.  This  is  suspended  by  a  strong  flange  within  the  tunnel- 
head,  and  as  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  constantly  kept  charged  with 
mineral  and  fuel,  while  a  clear  annular  space  remains  between  the  iron 
collar  and  the  lining,  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  filled  with  gases 
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issuing  from  the  apparatus,  which  ma;  he  readily  conducted  by  flues 
or  pipes  to  any  situation  where  they  may  he  required  for  combustion. 
In  furnaces  built  especially  with  a  view  to  economizing  the  heat  to  be 
obtained  by  burning  the  unconsumed  gases,  the  internal  iron  lining  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  an  SDnular  flue  made  in  the  brickwork  a  few  feet 
below  the  throat.  This  is  connected  by  several  openings  with  the  int«rior 
of  the  stock,  and  as  the  charges  thrown  into  the  furnace  above  this  point 
naturally  offer  a  certain  resistance  to  the  exit  of  the  escaping  gases,  they 
find  their  way  into  the  annular  flue  before  described,  whence  they  are 
readily  drawn  off  in  any  direction  in  which  they  are  required,  and  may 
be  conducted  to  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 

Method  of  ColkeHng  Gases  at  Darlaglon.—Fie.  69  is  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  top  of  a  furnace  at  Darlaston,  where  this  system  of  collecting 
waste  gases  was  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  Addenbtoke.     There  are  fifteen 


Fig.  M.— Top  of  Funuwa,  Du-lubv 


gas-openings,  a,  around  the  neck  of  the  furnace,  each  23i  inches  wide  and 
11^  inches  high,  and  consequently  presenting  an  aperture  of  270  square 
inches,  making  a  total  erea  of  4,050  square  inches  for  drawing  off  the 
gases.  The  large  gas-Sue,  b,  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  fumace  is 
lined  with  fire-brick,  and  is  4  feet  3  inches  high  to  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
having  a  mean  width  of  3  feet.  The  outside  of  the  fumace  from  a  little 
below  the  bottom  of  the  flue  upwards  is  cased  with  wrought-iron  plat«e, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  light  iron  gallery,  c,  for  the  convenience  of  clean- 
ing the  flue,  b.  A  series  of  openings,  e,  is  made  all  round  the  outer  side 
of  the  flue,  and  these  are  closed  by  pieces  of  boiler-plate  luted  with  fire- 
clay, and  held  in  their  places  by  cross-burs  and  wedges  ;  by  means  of 
these  the  whole  of  the  flue  may  be  cleaned  out  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  at  any  time  when  the  blast  is  off  the  fumace.  The  bottom  of 
the  flue  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  edge  of  the  openings,  a,  in  order 
-that  the  dust  carried  over  may  accumulate  for  some  time  before  io- 
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ferfering  with  the  exit  of  the  gases.  The  gas-mains  are  5  feet  in  diameter, 
and,  in  case  of  the  top  of  the  materials  sinking  below  the  gas-openings, 
any  damage  is  prevented  by  shutting  the  valve,  d,  when  the  whole  of  the 
gas  will  bum  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  without  injury  resulting  to  the 
apparatus. 

LangerCs  ApparcUus, — When  it  is  desired  to  utilize  all  the  gases  issuing 
from  a  furnace  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  the  throat  At  Siegburg, 
on  the  Rhine,  Langen's  apparatus  for  the  collection  of  waste  gases  is  em- 
ployed ;  the  furnace  mouth  being  closed  by  a  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  bell- 
sbaped  tube,  resting  in  an  inverted  conical  ring.  This  tube  may  be 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  lever,  for  the  purpose  of  charging,  and 
is  at  its  extremity  provided  with  a  lip,  which  dips  into  a  water-trough  in 
the  gas-main,  forming  a  perfectly  air-tight  joint.  At  the  time  of  charg- 
ing, the  bell  is  lifted,  and,  sliding  in  the  water-joint  on  the  gas-tube, 
allows  the  charge  in  the  cup-shaped  ring  to  fall  into  the  furnace.  To  pre- 
vent any  accident  from  explosion,  a  safety-valve  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  conical  tube,  and  another  on  the  gas-tube. 

At  Horde,  Langen's  apparatus  has  been  modified  as  follows : — The 
month  of  the  furnace,  9  feet  in  diameter,  is  closed  by  a  flat  lid  of  cast- 
iron,  which,  although  it  cannot  be  raised,  may  be  readily  turned  on  rollers, 
and  is  kept  air-tight  by  a  water-joint ;  a  gas- pipe,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
is  placed  on  this  lid  and  is  kept  tight  in  the  same  way.  This  cover 
is  provided,  on  its  circumference,  with  four  apertures  closed  by  valves 
kept  tight  by  water,  through  which,  in  quick  succession,  the  charging  of 
the  furnace  is  effected.  Before  re-charging,  the  movable  lid  is  made  to 
inverse  one-eighth  of  a  revolution,  thus  uniformly  distributing  the 
materials  round  the  circumference  of  the  furnace. 

Cup  and  Cone. — The  simplest  method  of  closing  the  throat  of  the 
fnmace,  and  that  which  is  most  generally  used,  is  the  *'  cup  and  cone  "  or 
"bell  and  hopper,"  fig.  70,  first  applied  by  Mr.  Parry  at  the  Ebbw  Vale 
Iron- Works.  It  consists  of  an  inverted  cast-iron  cone,  a,  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  of  which  the  lower  aperture  is  about  one-half  the 
diameter  of  the  throat.  A  cast-iron  cone,  6,  is  placed  in  the  furnace 
below  this  cup  or  funnel,  and  suspended  by  a  chain,  c,  to  an  arch-headed 
lever,  d,  carrying  a  counter-balance  at  the  opposite  end.  The  raising  or 
lowering  of  this  cone  is  often  effected  by  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  of  a 
hand-wheel,  «,  gearing  into  a  segmental  rack  attached  to  the  lever.  When 
the  cone  is  raised,  it  bears  against  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  forms  a 
stopper,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  top  of  the  furnace. 
Thus  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  throat,  the  gaseous  fuel  is  conducted 
through  an  orifice  made  in  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  above  the  level  of 
the  charges,  and  is  conveyed,  by  iron  pipes,  to  any  part  of  the  works 
where  its  combustion  is  to  be  effected. 

In  V.  Hoff's  modification  of  the  cup  and  cone,  which  is  largely 
Qsed  in  Germany,  the  cone  is  surmounted  by  a  cylinder  which  slides 
telescopically  upon  a  fixed  central  tube  like  that  of  fig.  71,  the  union 
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being  made  gas-tight  by  a  water-joint.     Tliis  combiner  the  advantages  □( 
the  central  gas  diachnrge  and  of  tlie  distributing  cone. 

Meiliod  Em  ployed  at  Groxmont. — At  Grosmont,  Yorksbiro,aad  Bairovi- 
in-Furness,  Lanca-shire,  tlie  waste  gas  is  taken  off  in  a  wrought-iroa 
tube,  0,  fig.  71,  about  5  feet  in  diameter,  which  extends  5   foet  down 


Fig.  TD.— Cu|i  ud  Com; 


the  throat  of  the  furnace,  and  is  lined  on  the  inside  aud  cased  outside 
with  refractorjr  brick.  This  tube  is  supported  by  a  brickwork  dome,  b, 
built  in  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  supported  by  buttresses  of  the 
same  material.  Tliia  dome  has  six  openings,  c,  at  the  sides,  for  charginR 
purposes,  and  another  in  the  centre,  corresponding  with  the  tube,  «. 


Kg.  71. -Top 


The  furnace  is  provided  with  the  usual  brick  chimney  at  top,  Y-hich  has 
wrought-iron  swing  doors  corresponding  with  the  openings  in  the  crown. 
Expansion-boxes  are  fixed  at  intervals  along  the  tube  by  which  the  gas 
is  conducted  te  the  boilers  and  hot-blast  stoves,  and  a  flup-valve,  d,  open- 
ing outwards,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  for  the  purpose  of  cleann;; 
it^  and,  if  necessary,  to  act  as  a  safety-valve.     This  form  of  gas-collecting 
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by  a  central  syphon  tube  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Darby,  and  is  still  used  to 
some  extent ;  but  the  supporting  arches  in  the  furnace  are  replaced  by  a 
girder-framing  above  the  furnace  top,  from  which  the  tube  is  suspended. 

In  some  of  the  charcoal  furnaces  of  America  the  charging  is  effected 
by  barrows,  which  are  constructed  exactly  on  the  principle  of  the  cup 
and  cone;  and  at  Rhonitz,  in  Hungary,  cylindrical  charging  barrows 
are  employed,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  material  is  dropped  in  the 
centre  of  the  furnace  whilst  the  remainder  is  distributed  in  a  circle  next 
the  brickwork. 

Composition  op  Waste  Gabes. — The  composition  of  the  gases  of  the 
blast-furnace  at  various  heights  has  at  different  times  been  investigated 
by  Bunsen,  Playfair,  Ebelmen,  Scheerer,  Tunner,  and  others.  The 
results  arrived  at  by  these  chemists  have,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  fuels  employed,  generally  agreed  very 
closely,  and  have  afforded  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
chemical  reactions  which  successively  take  place.  The  gases  issuing  from 
the  throat  of  a  furnace  practically  contain  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel  consumed,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  small  amount 
which  has  become  fixed  by  the  carburization  of  the  metal.  ^  This  escaping 
carbon  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide 
gases,  the  oxygen  of  which  has  been  principally  derived  from  the  air  of 
the  blast,  but  is  to  a  less  extent  due  to  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron. 
The  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  blown  in  will  also  be  present, 
t<^ther  with  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  of  hydrocarbons,  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  watery  vapour. 

The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of  the  gases  issuing  from 
various  blast-furnaces : — 


PeicenUge  by  Volnme. 
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1.  Veckerhagen,  Hesse  Cassel ;  Bunsen ;  fuel,  charcoal. 

2.  Clerval,  France ;  Ebelmen  ;  charge  of  brown  hsBmatite,  limestone, 
and  charcoal 

3.  Audincourt,  France ;  Ebelmen ;  charged  with  brown  haematite, 
forge-cinder,  limestone,  wood,  and  charcoal. 

4.  Seraing,  Belgium ;  Ebelmen ;  chaise,  brown  hsBmatite,  mill-cinder, 
limestone,  and  coke. 

5.  Alfreton,  Derbyshire ;  Bunsen  and  Playfair ;  charge  composed  of 
calcined  argillaceous  ores,  limestone,  and  raw  coal. 

^  A  certain  amount  of  potauium  cyanide  is  alio  produced  in  blast-fumacet. 
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6.  Ormesby ;  smelting  Cleveland  ore  with  coke ;  temperature  of  blast 
1,507  **¥. ;  furnace  35,013  cubic  feet  capacity. 

7.  Average  range  of  gases  from  Scotch  blast-furnaces  fed  with  splint- 
coal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  blast,  which  has  passed 
through  the  furnace  without  taking  any  important  part  in  the  re- 
actions which  are  continually  going  on,  in  each  case  constitutes  more 
than  one-half  the  entire  volume  of  the  gases  evolved.  The  proportion 
of  the  nitrogen  as  compared  with  that  of  oxygen  is,  however,  less  than 
in  atmospheric  air,  and  as  no  appreciable  absorption  of  this  gas  takes 
place  in  the  furnace,  it  follows  that  the  increase  of  from  12  to  18 
per  cent  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  must  be  derived  from  the  solid 
materials  of  the  charge.  This  increase  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  CO]  from  the  limestone  employed  as  flux.  In  certain  cases,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  hot-blast  furnaces  working  on  siliceous  ores,  a 
further  but  very  small  addition  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  may  be  derived 
frcm  the  reduction  of  silica. 

When  furnaces  are  worked  with  raw  coal,  the  gases  evolved  from 
them  contain,  in  addition  to  the  products  of  combustion,  small  quantities 
of  various  condensable  vapours,  especially  tarry  matter  and  ammonia. 
The  recovery  of  these  substances  has  latterly  been  commenced  upon 
the  large  scale  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  At  Gartsherrie  the  gases  of 
eight  furnaces,  50  x  15  feet,  each  consuming  from  60  to  65  tons  of  conl 
in  twenty-four  hours,  are  led  from  the  furnace  top  through  a  dust-catcher 
into  an  atmospheric  condenser,  like  that  of  a  gas-works,  having  200  tubes 
2 1  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high;  this  is  followed  by  a  water^on- 
denser  with  2,700  3-inch  tubes  45  feet  high,  a  first  scrubber  80  x  25  feet, 
and  a  second  scrubber  60  x  20  feet.  The  current  through  the  different 
condensers  is  maintained  by  three  sets  of  Root's  blowers  6  feet  in 
diameter,  making  100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  products  condensed 
are  about  40  gallons  of  crude  or  16  of  boiled  tar,  and  22  to  23  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonium  per  ton  of  coal  consumed.  The  actual  amount 
of  ammonia  contained  in  the  gases  is  from  5  to  7^  lbs.  per  ton  of 
coal,  and  is  diffused  through  a  volume  of  125,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
The  amount  of  ammonia  escaping  the  final  condenser  is  estimated 
not  to  exceed  2  to  3  oz.  of  ammonium  sulphate  per  ton  of  coal.  The 
gases,  when  deprived  of  their  condensable  products,  are  distributed 
to  the  heating-stoves  and  boilers,  and  burnt  in  the  ordinary  %vay. 
The  above  is  known  as  the  Gartsherrie  or  Alexander  &  M'Cosh's 
process. 

Dempster's  process,  another  variety  of  the  atmospheric  method  of 
condensing,  has  been  eslablished  at  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

In  Neilson's  process  the  ammonia  of  the  gases,  after  a  preliminary 
cooling,  is  absorbed  by  subjecting  it  to  a  shower  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  lead-lined  scrubber. 
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In  Addie's  process,  used  at  Langloan,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed 
into  the  furnace  gases  in  sufficient  quantity  to  combine  with  the  ammonia, 
which  is  collected  as  a  mixture  of  hyposulphite,  bisulphite,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonium.  This,  when  concentrated,  is  decomposed  with  lime,  in 
order  to  recover  the  ammonia,  which  is  then  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  sulphate.  The  sulphurous  acid  used  is  obtained  by  burning 
nodalar  pyrites  (brasses)  with  some  pyritic  ironstone  in  a  peculiar  burner, 
which  works  with  a  minimum  admission  of  free  air.  It  is  estimat>ed  that 
about  5,$00  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  will  be  obtained  from  the 
existing  plant  of  the  Scotch  blast-furnaces  in  the  year  1886. 

The  gases  of  blast-furnaces  carry  over  with  them  notable  quantities 
of  solid  matter  in  the  form  of  dust,  which,  accumulating  in  the  flues  and 
gas-mains,  requires  to  be  occasionally  removed.  This  principally  consists 
of  silica,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  and  sulphate  of  calcium. 

The  use  of  dust-catchers  is  beneficial,  as  the  heating  power  of  the  gases 
ia  sensibly  improved  by  depriving  them  of  suspended  solid  matter.  When 
the  ores  contain  zinc,  the  oxide  of  that  metal  accumulates  in  the  throat- 
flaes  and  under  the  bell,  and  must  be  cleared  out  from  time  to  time.  It 
also  forms  considerable  deposits  in  the  stoves  and  boilers.  Zinc  oxide 
is  especially  objectionable  when  fire-brick  stoves  are  used. 

LiFTB  OR  Hoists. — When  blast-furnaces  are  situated  in  the  deep 
Talleys  of  a  mountainous  country,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  working  them  may  be  delivered  by  means  of 
a  bridge  at  the  top  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  When,  however,  the 
country  is  flat,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  mechanical  lifts 
for  raising  the  charges. 

In  the  older  iron-works,  when  erected  on  level  ground,  inclined  planes 
are  often  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  are  usually  made  with  a  double 
line  of  railway  carried  on  trestle-work,  or  with  a  single  line  and  crossings 
for  the  return  trucks.  The  inclination  given  to  these  does  not  generally 
exceed  25**  or  30°,  and  the  motive  power  employed  is  usually  a  steam- 
engine,  giving  motion  to  a  winding-drum.  The  truck  in  most  cases  con- 
sists of  a  triangular  framework  with  two  pairs  of  wheels,  of  unequal 
diameters,  supporting  a  platform  on  which  are  placed  the  iron  wheel- 
barrows used  in  charging.  Chains  or  wire-ropes  are  used  for  raising  the 
load.  Where  large  quantities  of  material  have  to  be  elevated  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  it  is  now  more  usual  to  employ  a  perpendicular  lift,  by 
which  the  charges  arc  raised  by  means  of  cages  moving  between  vertical 
guides. 

Lift  ai  Newport. — The  mode  of  arrangement  and  the  nature  of  the 
power  employed  vary  in  different  establishments,  but  the  woodcut,  fig.  72, 
page  242,  copied  from  a  paper  read  by  Sir  B.  Samuelson  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  represents  an  elevation  of  the  furnace- 
hoist  used  at  the  Newport  Iron- Works,  near  Middlesborough. 

The  entire  lift  to  the  charging  platform  of  the  furnaces  is  92  feet, 
and  the  motive  power,  instead  of  being  below,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
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Fig.  TS.^^Purnaee-HoUt,  Newport;  elflr^tion. 
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is  placed  overhead,  and  consists  of  a  double-cylinder  engine,  a,  provided 
with  link  motions.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinders  is  8  inches,  and  the 
length  of  stroke  12  inches.  On  the  crank-shaft  are  two  pinions  working; 
into  wheels  on  an  intermediate  shaft.  On  the  middle  of  tlie  latter  is 
keyed  a  laiger  pinion,  gearing  into  the  main  spur  wheel,  b  (represented 
by  a  dotted  line),  12  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  deeply  grooved  pulley  carryiug  a  steel  rope,  1^  inch  in  diameter. 
These  ropes  fit  the  grooves  with  a  considerable  degree  of  exactitude,  and 
only  pass  half  round  their  respective  pulleys,  the  ends  being  attached,  in 
j>air8,  to  the  two  cages,  c.  By  this  arrangement,  while  one  of  the  cages 
is  ascending,  the  other  is  going  down,  the  work  being  accomplished  by 
the  friction  of  the  ropes  in  their  respective  grooves. 

In  order  to  secure  equal  tension  on  both  ropes,  their  attachment  to 
the  cage  is  effected  by  a  double  lever,  which  immediately  yields  to 
any  unequal  stretching  of  the  ropes.  The  cages  are  steadied  in  their 
upward  and  downward  course  by  guides  fastened  to  the  columns  which 
support  the  platform.  The  weight  raised  at  each  journey  is  about  two 
tons,  although  a  much  heavier  load  can  be  lifted  without  any  slipping  of 
the  ropes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  moment  the  descending  cage  touches  the 
ground  the  strain  on  the  ropes  is  relieved,  so  that  they  will  no  longer 
bold  sufficiently  in  the  grooves  to  enable  the  ascending  ca^s^e  to  be 
raised  any  higher;  this  slipping  of  the  ropes  renders  over-winding 
impossible.  The  *great  length  of  steam-pipe  required  for  working  the 
engines  at  this  elevation  is  not  found,  practically,  to  be  objectionable. 
The  engines  usually  make  about  150  strokes  per  minute,  and,  calcu- 
lating for  loading  and  unloading  the  cages,  they  are  capable  of  making 
one  lift  per  minute,  or  of  raising  120  tons  of  material  per  hour. 

Water-Balance, — The  old  water-balance  lift  consists  of  two  cages 
moving  vertically,  and  guided  in  the  usual  way,  united  by  a  rope  or  chain 
passing  over  a  pulley.  Below  the  floor  of  each  cage  is  a  water-tight  box, 
provided  at  bottom  with  a  discharge- valve.  Wlien  the  cage  with  the 
empty  box  is  at  the  top  of  its  course,  water  is  run  into  it  until  its  weight 
becomes  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  other  cage  with  its  load,  the  speed 
of  its  descent  being  regulated  by  a  brake  on  the  pulley  around  which  the 
rope  or  chain  passes.  As  soon  as  the  descending  cage  reaches  the  ground, 
a  projecting  spindle  in  the  discharge- valve  is  forced  upwards  and  allows 
the  water  to  escape,  leaving  the  cage  ready  for  another  ascent  as  soon  as 
it  is  loaded.  The  principle  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  tlie  difficulty 
of  preventing  leakage  from  the  tanks,  by  which  the  lift-house  is  constantly 
kept  in  an  untidy  state. 

Lifts  are  also  sometimes  constructed  upon  the  system  of  Sir  W,  Ann- 
strong,  where  the  cage  is  lifted  by  the  action  of  a  hydraulic  ram,  of  which 
the  course  is  multiplied  by  a  chain  passing  over  a  system  of  compound 
pulleys.  Pneumatic  lifts  are  extremely  convenient,  and  are  much  used 
in  the  iron-works  of  this  country. 
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Fumaee-IIoigt,  Ayretome. — Figa  73  and  74  represent  a  fumnce-hoist 
un  the  imeuinatic  piinciple  erected  liy  Mr.  Gjere  at  the  Ayresomo  Iron- 
works, Middlesborougli,  which  consists  of  a  36-inch  cylinder,  a,  the 
whole  height  of  the  furnace,  made  up  of  flanged  eaat-iron  tubes,  lipped, 


Fig,  73.— Funiace-Holat.  AyrtBoi 


bolted  together,  and  accurately  bored  throughout  In  this  cyhuder 
works  a  heavy  piston,  lightly  packed  with  a  cotton  jacket,  which  also 
forroB  a  balance-weight,  aud  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  balauce  the  table, 
with  four  empty  baiTOws,  and  a  portion  of  the  load.  Ifrom  this  pieton 
four  wire  i-opea   pass  orer  four   pulleys,  b,  ovedicad,  4»wJi    to   «ach 
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comer  of  the  table,  lybich  is  15  feet  square,  surrounds  the  cyh'nder,  and 

is  guided  by  four  shoes  on  the  table,  "working  in  wooden  guides  on  the 

cylinder.     This  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  four  barrows  being  placed 

round  the  cylinder,  the  table  having  a  palisading  around  with  openings 

on  two  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  barrows  are  run  on  at  one  side  at  the 

bottom,  and  run  off  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  top.     The  bottom  of 

the  cylinder  is  connected  with  a  pair  of  single-acting  air-pumps  worked 

by  a  pair  of  steam-cylinders  at  an  angle  of  45**.     Between  the  pumj  s 

and  cylinder  is  a  reversing-slide,  so  arranged  that,  by  moving  it  in  one 

direction,  the  delivery  of  air  is  put  in  connection  with  the  cylinder,  and 

the  exhaust  with  the  atmosphere ;  by  moving  it  the  reverse  way,  the 

eihanst  is  in  connection  with  the  cylinder  and  the  delivery  with  the 

atmosphere.     The  table  and  empty  barrows  being  at  the  top,  the  piston 

vill  be  at  the  bottom ;  the  engine  being  started,  air  is  forced  into  the 


Fig.  74.— Fumace-Hoistk  Ayreaome  Iron-Worka ;  plan. 

<7iinder  under  the  piston,  and  about  2  lbs.  pressure  will  lift  the  piston 
^d  hring  the  table  down.  When  the  engine  is  stopped,  the  full  barrow 
hying  been  put  on  the  table,  the  slide  is  reversed ;  the  piston  being  now 
at  the  top  and  the  engine  started,  air  is  removed  from  under  the  piston 
and  a  partial  vacuum  produced ;  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the 
top  of  the  piston  now  brings  it  down  and  the  table  up,  till,  arriving  at 
the  top,  the  engine  is  again  stopped.  Heavy  ironstone  barrows,  carrying 
about  50  cwts.  of  stone,  leaving  about  40  cwts.  unbalanced,  require  a 
vacuum  of  about  4  lbs.  to  bring  the  piston  down ;  whereas  coke  weighing 
only  20  cwts.,  with  about  10  cwts.  unbalanced,  is  brought  up  with  a 
vacuum  of  about  1  lb.  The  engine  is  worked,  stopped,  and  started  like 
a  winding-engine,  the  speed  at  which  the  table  is  brought  up  or  down 
depending  upon  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  is  run. 

The  cylinder  being  open  at  the  top,  the  rope,  shackles,  and  piston- 
packing  are  always  accessible.  The  air-pumps  are  simply  a  pair  of  small 
dogle-acting  blowing-engines,  exhausting  air  by  one  pipe  and  delivering 
it  by  another,  the  suction-flaps  being  on  one  side  and  the  delivery-flaps 
on  the  other. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  table  being  connected  with  the  piston  by 
four  ropes,  no  serious  accident  could  happen  unless  all  were  to  break  at 
the  same  time.  No  run-away  is  likely  to  take  place,  as  the  piston  can 
neither  go  up  nor  down  faster  than  air  is  introduced  or  removed  from 
below  it.  The  pull  on  the  ropes  being  through  the  elastic  medium  of 
the  air,  much  less  strain  is  thrown  upon  them  than  is  the  case  with  direct 
winding. 

Kiln-Hoist,  Ayresome, — Figs.  75  and  76  are  front  and  side  eleva- 
tions of  a  hoist  employed  at  the  same  works  for  lifting  large  railway 
trucks  upon  the  depots  and  kilns ;  this  is  also  a  pneumatic  lift,  working 
exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  that  just  described,  but  is  arranged  with 
two  cylinders,  a,  each  of  48  inches  diameter,  with  the  table  between  thenL 
From  each  piston  wire  ropes,  &,  pass  over  pulleys  overhead,  lap  once 
round,  and  down  to  the  table  comers.  The  opposite  pulleys  are  keyed 
on  shafts,  c,  as  shown,  so  as  to  maintain  parallelism.  There  is  also  a 
safety  chain,  d,  on  each  side,  which  ordinarily  does  not  take  any  weight, 
but  comes  into  play  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  a  rope.  The  weight  to  be 
lifted  is  from  15  to  16  tons,  and  it  requires  a  vacuum  of  about  6  lbs.  to 
bring  the  pistons  down  and  the  table  up,  the  balance  being  such  that  it 
requires  a  pressure  of  4  lbs.  to  bring  the  empty  table  down.  The  engine 
to  work  this  lift  is  precisely  similar  to  that  for  the  furnace-lift,  but  is 
worked  at  a  much  slower  speed.  The  height  to  which  the  trucks  are 
lifted  is  35  feet,  and  with  four  furnaces  it  will  be  required  to  lift  at  least 
6,000  tons  per  week,  including  the  weight  of  the  trucks. 

An  empty-waggon  drop  is  also  employed  at  the  Ayresome  Works, 
which  acts  on  the  pneumatic  principle,  and  is  constructed  similarly  to 
the  lift,  with  this  difference,  that  the  cylinders  are  only  36  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  ropes,  table,  &c.,  lighter.  Instead  of  the  lift-pistons 
having  a  space  beneath  them,  and  being  connected  with  an  engine,  a 
bottom  is  put  into  each  cylinder  on  which  the  pistons  come  down.  Close 
above  this  bottom,  on  each  cylinder  are  valves,  one  set  communicating 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  through  a  pipe  with  the  general  blast- 
main,  both  sets  being  actuated  by  handles  on  the  top  of  the  depdts.  The 
table  being  at  the  top  and  the  pistons  at  the  bottom,  and  both  sets  of 
valves  being  closed,  the  empty  truck  is  run  on ;  the  balance  of  the  pistons 
being  such  that  the  table,  with  truck  on,  is  somewhat  heaviest  As  long 
as  the  valves  at  the  bottom  are  shut,  however,  the  table  cannot  raise  the 
pistons,  as  immediately  they  move  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  below 
them ;  the  moment,  however,  the  valve  communicating  with  the  atmos- 
phere is  opened,  the  extra  weight  of  the  table  pulls  the  pistons  up,  draw- 
ing air  after  them  through  the  valves.  This  constitutes  an  air-brake, 
and  is  entirely  under  control ;  the  descent  can  be  stopped  at  any  time  by 
shutting  the  valves,  and  the  speed  of  the  fall  regulated  at  pleasure.  On 
the  table  arriving  at  the  bottom  the  truck  is  run  off,  but  before  doing 
80,  the  attendant  changes  the  handles  at  the  top— that  is,  shuts  the 
Talves  to  the  atmosphere,  and  opens  the  set  communicating  with  the 
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Uast-tubing,  thus  producing  a  pressure  under  the  piston  of  4  lbs.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  heavy  pistons  when  the  truck  is 
run  o£f ;  but  it  also  has  an  ulterior  object,  as  the  balanced  weight  of  the 
pistons  is  such  that  they  will  descend  against  the  4  lbs.  pressure,  thus 
forcing  the  two  cylindersful  of  air  into  the  blast-tubing.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  for  every  empty  truck  which  descends  this  drop  a  certain 
amount  of  air  is  forced  into  the  blast-main.  Direct-acting  steam-hoists 
are  also  frequently  employed  in  the  North  of  England  for  lifting  trucks 
to  the  dep6ts  or  kilns. 

Smelting. 

Fud  used  in  the  Blast-Fumace. — The  fuel  used  in  the  blast-fjimace 
is  usually  either  charcoal  or  coke,  but  both  raw  coal  and  anthracite  are 
likewise  extensively  employed.  O^ing  to  its  freedom  from  sulphur 
and  other  impurities,  charcoal  yields  pig-iron  of  superior  quality  to  that 
smelted  from  the  same  ores  with  coke,  but  the  immense  consumption 
of  wood  entailed,  renders  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  difficult  in 
any  but  thickly  wooded  districts,  or  such  as  have  cheap  communica- 
tion with  similar  districts  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  England  char- 
coal furnaces  are  entirely  abandoned|  and  their  number  is  constantly 
diminishing  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  the  Styrian  Alps  the  local 
supply  of  charcoal  is  supplemented  by  importations  from  the  Lower 
Danube,  involving  a  railway  journey  of  several  hundred  miles.  Peat 
and  dried  wood  have  occasionally  been  used  in  admixture  with  charcoal, 
but  the  experiment  has  never  proved  to  be  permanently  satisfactory.  In 
the  United  States  the  production  of  charcoal-pig  is  still  comparatively 
lai^ge,  though  less  than  it  was  formerly. 

Coke  for  blast-furnace  use  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  from 
ash  and  sulphur.  The  former  may  range  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
latter  from  0*3  to  I'O  per  cent.  Its  physical  structure  is  also  of  import- 
ance ;  the  hard  silvery  columnar  varieties,  produced  at  the  highest  heat, 
being  preferred  to  the  dark,  dull  kinds  produced  at  lower  temperatures. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  that  the  coke  from  whole  coal  was  stronger 
than  that  made  from  slack,  but  opinion  has  changed  upon  this  point,  and 
it  is  now  common  to  grind  caking  coal  as  a  preliminary  to  coking.  It  is 
still  matter  of  opinion  whether  extremely  dense  coke  is  the  most  econo- 
mical What  is  most  required  is  that  it  should  resist  oxidation  by  heated 
carbonic  acid  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  furnace  (to  avoid  an  unneces- 
sary production  of  carbonic  oxide),  but  burn  freely  when  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  blast  from  the  tuyers.  A  hard  and  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  coarsely  vesicular  fuel  seems  to  be  the  best.  Sir  I.  L. 
Bell  has  found  the  smelting  value  of  coke  made  in  ovens  utilizing  the  bye- 
products  of  the  gases  to  be  about  10  per  cent  below  that  made  in  the 
ordinary  beehive  oven.  Anthracite,  although  one  of  the  purest  of  mineral 
foels^  is  from  its  great  density  and  impermeability  less  advantageous  to 
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tho  iron-smelter  than  might  be  expected.  In  South  Wales  a  further  dis- 
advantage is  experienced  from  the  tendency  to  decrepitation,  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  work  with  an  open  tymp,  so  as  to  be  able  to  clear  out  the 
small  particles  of  anthracite  that  have  escaped  combustion  and  accumu- 
lated in  the  hearth.  The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  decrepitate 
to  the  same  extent  when  heated,  and  is  therefore  better  suited  for  blast- 
furnaces than  that  of  South  Wales.  It  is  much  used  in  the  Korth- 
Eastem  States,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  but  even  there 
it  is  being  largely  replaced  by  coke. 

Raw  coal  for  blast-furnaces  must  be  of  a  non-caking  kind,  and  when 
of  a  suitable  quality  it  is  perhaps  tho  most  advantageous  fueL  The 
principal  localities  in  which  it  is  used  are  the  West  of  Scotland  and 
North  Staffordshire,  South  Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  admixture  with  coke.  In  the  United  States  the  so-called 
block  coal,  which  resembles  the  splint  coal  of  Scotland,  is  used  in  the 
blast-furnaces  of  Indiana. 

Blowing-in. — The  blowing-in  of  a  blast-furnace  is  an  operation  neces- 
sitating considerable  care,  since  if  too  hastily  effected  great  injury  to  the 
masonry  would  result.  When  a  furnace  has  been  made  ready  for 
blowing-in  by  building  up  the  tuyer-holes,  &c.,  a  quantity  of  rough  dry 
timber  is  placed  in  the  hearth,  filling  it  to  the  height  of  from  5  to  6  feet ; 
on  this  is  piled  coke  until  it  reaches  and  fills  the  boshes.  Fire  is  now 
applied  to  the  timber,  which  quickly  communicates  it  to  the  coke  above, 
and  regular  charges  of  calcined  ironstone,  limestone,  and  coke  are  added 
until  the  materials  reach  the  throat  of  the  furnace.  The  relative  amounts 
of  ironstone,  limestone,  and  coke  emplo3'ed  vary  in  different  localities ; 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South  Wales,  they  are, 
according  to  Truran,  often  in  the  proportions  of  5^  cwts.  calcined  iron- 
stone, \\  cwt  limestone,  and  4  cwts.  of  coke. 

The  furnace  having  been  in  this  way  gradually  filled  to  the  throat, 
the  blast  is  turned  on  to  the  extent  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  volume 
usually  employed.  For  a  furnace  intended  to  be  blown  with  4-inch 
nozzles,  the  fii-st  set  should  have  a  diameter  of  If  inch;  after  blowing 
about  thirty  hours,  these  may  be  replaced  by  others  2,\  inches  in  diameter ; 
and  at  the  expimtion  of  three  days  these  may  be  exchanged  for  3J-inch 
pipes.  By  the  close  of  the  third  week  the  size  may  be  increased  to  d| 
inches,  and  in  four  or  five  weeks  after  blowing-in,  full-sized  pipes  may 
be  used. 

Shortly  after  the  admission  of  the  blast,  the  workmen  commence 
clearing  the  hearth  below  the  tuyers  for  the  reception  of  slags,  which 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  about  twelve  hours  after  beginning  to 
blow.  In  twenty-four  hours  these  will  have  filled  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth. 

The  metal,  which  usually  makes  its  appearance  about  twelve  hours 
after  the  cinders,  will,  in  a  furnace  of  a  capacity  of  7,500  cubic  feet, 
accumulate  to  the  amount  of  from  3  to  4  tons  at  the  expiration  of 
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sixty  houis  after  the  admission  of  the  blast.  Eighteen  houfs  later, 
another  casting  of  2  tons  of  metal  may  be  made,  and  thenceforward  the 
castings  may  be  performed  at  the  usual  fixed  periods.  The  old  method 
of  supporting  the  charges  of  a  furnace  on  a  "scaffold"  during  the 
process  of  blowing-in  is  now  seldom  resorted  to.  When  this  system 
is  adopted,  a  grate  of  iron  bars  is  made  across  the  hearth  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  dam-plate,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  charge  of  ironstone 
reaches  this  point,  the  bars  are  withdrawn  and  the  blast  turned  on. 

Descent  of  Charges. — The  respective  amounts  of  ironstone,  flux,  and 
fuel  required  for  the  production  of  iron  of  a  given  quality  having  been 
determined,  it  is  important  that  their  relative  proportions  should  be 
maintained  unaltered  in  the  consecutive  charges  by  the  workmen  engaged 
in  filling,  and,  for  their  guidance  in  this  respect,  weighing-machines  are 
placed  in  the  various  barrow-roads  over  which  the  charges  are  transported. 
In  small  charcoal  furnaces,  the  different  ores  and  fluxes  are  usually  made 
lip  in  suitable  ])roportions  in  alternate  layers  one  above  the  other,  and 
the  mixture  obtained  by  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  heap  is  charged 
into  the  furnace.  In  coke  furnaces,  the  ore  and  limestone  are  charged 
separately,  or  thoy  may  be  placed  in  the  charging-barrows  in  distinct 
strata. 

In  order  to  obtain  regularity  in  the  action  of  a  furnace,  the  column 
of  descending  materials  should  be  uniformly  heated  by  the  ascending 
current  of  hot  gases.  There  is,  however,  in  practice,  considerable  difli- 
culty  in  attaining  this  result,  since  the  upward  gaseous  current  follows 
the  sides  of  the  furnace,  whereas  the  flow  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  descent  of  the  solid  charges,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  place  under  very  different  conditions,  because  the  frag- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed  are  sensibly  retarded  by  friction 
against  the  masonry  of  the  furnace.  The  central  portions  are  not  thus 
affected,  and,  descending  more  rapidly,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become 
less  heated  than  portions  of  the  mixture  occupying  a  position  in  which 
the  motion  is  less  gradual,  and  where  a  more  elevated  temperature 
prevails. 

From  this  cause  the  central  portions  of  the  successive  charges,  de- 
posited in  the  throat  of  the  furnace  in  approximately  parallel  layers,  over- 
take the  sides  of  those  which  precede  them  in  the  series,  and  thus,  at 
a  certain  depth  below  the  mouth,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  become 
intimately  mixed,  a  nearly  uniform  heat  being  the  result. 

The  distribution  of  the  materials  in  a  furnace  is  also  materially 
affected  by  the  arrangements  adopted  for  charging,  which  may  leave  the 
upper  surface  of  the  column  either  horizontal,  as  an  upright,  or  an 
inverted  cone,  or  as  a  combination  of  the  two,  resulting  in  a  conical  heap 
with  a  funnel-shaped  depression  in  its  centre.  When  the  upper  surface 
of  the  charge  assumes  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  fragments  of  ore  and  fuel 
dropped  upon  it  from  above  take  up  positions  in  conformity  with  their 
differences  of  form  and  density.     A  laige  proportion  of  the  ironstone 
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will  remain  where  it  first  falls,  while  the  lighter  fuel,  which  is  usually  in 
larger  fragments,  rolls  down  the  slope  and  arranges  itself  around  the 
periphery  of  the  base,  thus  estahlishing  the  worst  possible  combinattun 
of  circumstances  by  allowing  a  free  passage  to  tlio  gases  around  the 
sides,  while  a  dense  core  of  almost  impermeable  ore  accumulates  in  the 
centre. 

When  the  charges  are  disttibated  around  the  circumference  of  the 
throat,  the  surface  forms  a  conical  cup,  the  lighter  fragments  roUiug 
inwatds  towards  the  centre,  while  the  ore  accumulates  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  walls.  This  tendency  of  the  fuel  and  lai^er  masses  of  ore  to  settle 
in  the  middle,  forming  a  central,  readily  permeable  column,  results  in  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  draught  over  the  entire  horizontal  sectiou, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  ore  descends  slowly  through  the  region  most  highly 
heated  by  the  current  of  ascending  gases.  These  conditions  ore  favour- 
able to  uniform  and  economical  working  bnt  in  the  case  of  furnaces 
having  wide  tliroats,  the  central  draught  may  sometimes  become  so  active 
as  to  result  in  an  undue  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the  constant  contact 
with  ironstone  Is  liable  to  produce  an  erosive  action  on  the  brickwork  of 
the  lining. 

Tapping. — The  removal  of  the  liquid  metal  is  called  tapping,  and  is 
effected  by  piercing,  with  a  long  bar,  a  plug  of  sand  and  clay  with  which, 
during  the  previous  operation,  a  hole  com- 
municating with  the  bottom  of  the  hcartli  has 
been  closed.  Before  proceeding  to  tap,  the 
workmen  prepare  the  moulds  or  pig-bed,  fig; 
77.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel  de- 
pressions of  the  ehape  of  the  pig  required, 
which  are  connected  by  feeders,  b,  with  the 
main  channel,  a,  communicating  with  the  tap- 
hole.  The  blast  is  now  shut  off,  the  fore  part 
of  the  hearth  is  oi^ened,  and  the  plug  of  re- 
fractory material  removed ;  this  allows  the 
melted  iron  to  flow  into  tlie  lowest  line  of 
moulds,  and  when  these  are  tilled  the  current 
is  stopped  by  a  dnm  of  sand  at  d,  which  allows 
_  the  next  row  to  fill,  and  so  on  until  the  hearth 

is  emptied.  The  pig-beds,  as  a  rule,  are  made 
of  onllnary  siliceous  sand,  but  sometimes  granulated  slag  is  preferred. 
For  forge  purposes  and  in  making  raanganiferous  metal,  heavy  chill- 
moulds  of  cast-iron  are  used. 

The  semi-cylindrical  bars  or  pigs  are  united  by  one  of  the  shape  of 
the  channels  b,  called  a  sow,  from  which  they  are  easily  separated  by  being 
broken  off  at  the  point  of  connection.  When  the  whole  of  the  metal  has 
been  drawn  off,  the  blast  is  again  admitted  into  the  furnace,  and  smelting 
operations  are  repeated  as  above  described,  until,  from  the  quantity  of 
metal  accumulated,  a  second  tapping  becomes  necessary. 
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Blowing-out, — Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  a  furnace  out 
of  blast,  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  burden  is 
for  some  time  reduced,  in  order  that  the  temperature  of  the  hearth  may 
be  increased,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  obstructions  only  fusible  at  a 
high  heat. 

The  gas-tubes  and  other  metallic  fittings  of  the  throat  are  next 
removed,  and  charginjj  having  been  suspended,  the  contents  of  the 
furnace  are  allowed  to  burn  down ;  the  last  tapping  is  made  from  a  point 
as  low  down  as  possible  in  the  hearth. 

The  hearth  is  frequently  found  to  be  more  or  less  obstructed  by  im- 
perfectly agglomerated  masses  of  malleable  iron ;  and  detached  crystals, 
or  even  lumps,  of  considerable  size,  of  a  copper-coloured  substance, 
TisCNf,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  metallic  titanium,  are  found 
adhering  to  the  brickwork. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  either  through  want  of  material,  or  by 
some  accident  to  the  machinery,  it  becomes  necessary  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  a  furnace  during  several  successive  days.  This  may  often 
be  done  by  hermetically  closing  the  throat  and  tuyer-holes  with  sand 
or  clay;  but  should  the  interruption  extend  over  a  period  of  more 
than  a  week,  cooling  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  agglomera- 
tions liable  to  render  the  abandonment  of  the  furnace  necessary. 

Varieties  op  Pio-iron. — The  metal  produced  in  the  blast-furnace 
is  known  by  the  general  names  of  pig-iron,  pig-metcU,  or  ctui-iron;  in 
French /oTi^e,  and  in  German  Bohnsen.  Apart  from  the  more  mangani- 
ferous  varieties,  for  which  special  names  are  adopted,  the  classification 
employed  is  a  numerical  one,  depending  upon  the  greyness  of  the  frac- 
ture. The  most  coarsely  crystalline  and  darkest,  or  most  graphitic  metal, 
is  rated  as  No.  I.,  while  No.  II.  is  of  a  smaller  crystalline  texture,  and 
so  on,  the  fracture  becoming  finer-grained  and  more  uniform  up  to  Nos. 
rV.  or  v.,  at  which  point  the  limit  of  mottled-iron  is  reached.  The  frac- 
ture showing  alternations  of  grey  patches  in  a  white  base  or  the  reverse, 
gives  rise  to  qualities  known  as  strong-  and  tceak-mottled  respectively. 
When  the  granular  grey  patches  are  entirely  absent,  the  fracture  becomes 
nearly  uniform,  with  a  dull  silvery  lustre,  or  that  of  white-iron. 

The  difference  between  white  and  grey  pig-metal  depends  chiefly  upon 
differences  in  the  amount  of  graphitic  carbon  present,  which  is  almost 
entirely  absent  in  the  former  and  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  latter.  The 
separation  of  graphite  is,  however,  promoted  by  the  presence  of  silicon,  and 
therefore  the  higher  or  "richer"  classes  of  grey-metal,  Nos.  I  and  IL, 
usually  contain  a  notable  proportion  of  that  element.  These  are  especially 
valuable  for  mixing  purposes  in  foundries,  although  not  fitted  for  the 
production  of  castings  alone.  The  standard  number  for  general  foundry 
work  is  Na  IIL,  and  it  is  this  quality  which  it  is  sought  to  produce 
on  a  large  scale  in  Cleveland,  the  higher  numbers  requiring  a  larger 
consumption  of  coke. 

The  special  qualities  known  as  Nos.  I.  and  II.  Bessemer  pig  differ 
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from  the  same  Nos.  of  foundry  iron  by  their  freedom  from  phosphorus. 
They  are  smelted  from  magnetite,  haematite,  or  other  of  the  purer  kinds 
of  ore,  and  may  contain  a  large  amount  of  silicon  with  advantage. 

Grey  pig-irons  low  in  silicon,  such  as  are  smelted  from  ores  contain- 
ing a  small  proportion  of  manganese  with  charcoal,  or,  as  is  still  done  to 
a  small  extent,  with  coke  and  cold-blast,  are  known  as  strong  foundry 
iron&  These  are  specially  adapted  for  the  production  of  objects  with 
hardened  or  chilled  surfaces  by  casting  in  metal  or  chilled  moulds,  such 
as  rolls  for  forges,  paper-,  flour-mills,  and  railway  wheels.  The  c&r-wbeel 
iron  of  America  and  the  Stafforrlshire  cold-blast  pigs  are  examples  of 
this  kind  of  metal,  which  is  also  applied  in  the  production  of  malleable 
castings  and  many  small  objects  of  cast-iron  which  are  superficially  con- 
verted into  wrought-iron  by  heating  them  in  powdered  haematite.  For 
this  purpose  almost  entire  freedom  from  manganese  is  necessary.  The 
type  of  this  class  of  metal  is  the  Lome  pig-iron,  formerly  smelted  with 
charcoal  from  Cumberland  haematite. 

White  pig-metal  being  principally  used  for  conversion  into  malleable 
iron,  should  contain  a  minimum  of  carbon,  and  as  little  silicon,  phosphorus, 
and  sulphur  as  possible.  These  conditions,  however,  can  only  be  realized  in 
smelting  very  pure  ores,  such  as  the  spathic  ores  of  Styria  or  the  Swedish 
magnetites,  with  charcoal,  when  the  metal  obtained  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  silicon  and  sulphur.  When  mineral  fuel  is  used,  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  the  metal  taking  up  sulphur  unless  the  ore  contains  manganese, 
as  the  use  of  sufficient  limestone  flux  for  complete  desulphurization  is 
excluded  by  the  necessity  of  producing  a  moderately  fusible  slag,  other- 
wise the  metal  will  take  up  silicon  and  become  grey.  The  necessary 
fusibility  in  such  cases  is  contributed  by  other  bases,  such  as  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  producing  a  dense,  dark-coloured  slag,  which 
is  excessively  corrosive  or  scouring  in  its  action  on  the  furnace. 
White-iron  is  essentially  the  product  of  a  heavily  burdened  furnace 
working  with  rich  and  easily  fusible  materials,  such  as  haematite  and  forge- 
cinders,  and  consuming  a  minimum  of  fuel  per  ton  of  metal  produced.  It 
was  at  one  time  largely  made  in  South  Wales  for  rail-making,  but  since 
the  use  of  steel  for  this  purpose  has  become  general,  its  importance  has 
considerably  diminished. 

When  white-iron  is  produced  by  furnaces  that  are  burdened  for  grey- 
metal,  it  indicates  some  derangement  in  the  working  conditions,  which 
must  be  corrected  by  modifying  the  fluxes  and  increasing  the  relative 
proportions  of  fuel  to  burden. 

ManganiferouB  Pig-Metal, — The  presence  of  manganese  in  pig-iron 
is  advantageous,  except  in  the  case  of  metal  intended  for  making  malle- 
able castings,  or  when  a  high  proportion  of  silicon  is  desired.  The 
reduction  of  manganese  oxide  can  only  be  eflected  by  contact  with  solid 
carbon  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  .that  at  which  manganese 
silicate  is  formed  by  the  contact  of  manganous  oxide  and  silica,  and 
this  silicate,  when  once  formed,  can  scarcely  be  reduced.     The  loss  of  a 
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considerable  portion  of  tlie  metal  in  the  slags  is  therefore  a  necessity  in 
smelting  manganif  erous  oresL  Manganese  takes  up  twice  as  much  carbon 
as  iron,  but  retains  it  in  the  combined  condition  up  to  about  6  per  cent., 
giving  a  white  metal  with  a  more  or  less  platj  crystalline  structure. 
When  the  plates  are  small,  so  that  the  fracture  has  a  radiated  fibrous  or 
finely  columnar  structure,  the  metal  is  known  as  WemstrcJil  in  Germany, 
or  fmUe-rubanee  in  France.^  This  contains  up  to  about  4  per  cent,  of 
manganese  and  combined  carbon,  and  is  the  principal  product  of  furnaces 
smelting  spathic  ores  with  coke  for  forge  purposes,  being  easily  made, 
and  valuable  as  a  material  for  conversion  into  wrought-iron  and  puddled 
steel.  When  the  proportion  of  manganese  amounts  to  8  or  10  per  cent., 
the  metal  has  a  large,  platy,  crystalline  fracture,  the  separate  plates  being 
often  more  than  an  inch  broad,  giving  the  structure  characteristic  of  gptegel- 
eiden  (mirror  iron),  which  term,  in  the  contracted  form  of  "  sptegel" 
is  now  in  general  use  in  every  iron-making  country.  The  characteristic 
Spiegel  structure  is  apparent  in  metal  containing  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  manganese,  but  with  higher  proportions  of  the  latter  the  fracture  be- 
comes fine-grained,  generally  resembling  that  of  a  hard  white  bronze,  and 
the  metal  is  no  longer  magnetic.  With  still  higher  proportions  of  man- 
ganese, 50  per  cent  and  upwards,  an  acicular  crystalline  structure  is 
developed,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  sulphide  of  antimony.  These 
higher  manganese  iron  alloys,  known  as  ferro-manganeaef  have  been  made 
up  to  a  maximum  content  of  about  88  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  7  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  They  are  exclusively  used  as  additions  in  the  final 
operations  of  steel-making  by  the  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  processes. 

As  manganese  oxidizes  very  readily,  the  characteristic  colour  of  a 
manganiferous  pig  can  only  be  seen  on  a  freshly  fractured  surface.  The 
surfaces  of  spiegeleisen  are,  when  well  crystallized,  generally  tarnished 
with  a  steel-blue  iris,  and  the  richest  ferro-manganese  oxidizes  and  disin- 
tegrates when  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time.  From  the  ana- 
lyses of  different  samples  of  ferro-manganese  given  on  p.  257,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  of  silicon  and  phosphorus  increases  with  that  of 
manganese. 

Siliei/erous  Pig-Metal. — Pig-iron  in  which  the  proportion  of  silicon 
notably  exceeds  that  of  carbon,  while  retaining  the  characteristic  struc- 
ture of  the  higher  foundry  Nos.,  is  lighter  in  colour.  This  so-called 
"glazed-"  or  "glazy -iron"  is  produced  when  the  furnace  is  in  the  highest 
working  condition,  ie,,  when  lightly  burdened  and  developing  a  maxi- 
mum temperature  in  the  hearth,  with  highly  heated  blast  According 
to  M.  Athaire,  the  use  of  aluminous  fluxes  as  a  means  of  rendering  the 
slags  refractory,  also  favours  an  excessive  reduction  of  silicon  in  furnaces 
burdened  for  grey-iron.  To  a  very  limited  extent  glazy-iron  may  be 
used  in  foundry  mixtures ;  but  as  it  is  too  weak  to  be  made  into  castings 
alone,  and  cannot  be  converted  into  malleable  iron  on  account  of  the 

^  Literally  white-rayed  aod  ribboned-metal.    There  is  no  Engliah  equivalent  term, 
u  it  it  not  made,  at  a  rale,  io  thii  country. 
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enormous  waste  of  fettling  in  the  puddling-furnace ;  it  is  rarely  made 
except  by  accident.  A  tendency  to  over-reduction  of  silicon  is  corrected 
l)y  lowering  the  blast  temperature  and  increasing,  for  a  time,  the  ore 
burden  in  the  furnace. 

The  richer  kinds  of  manganiferous  metal  may  be  made  to  take  up  a 
much  laiger  proportion  of  silicon  than  ordinary  pig-iron,  and  alloys  of 
this  kind,  with  10  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  silicon,  known  as  f error- 
silicon  ^  or  silicite,  are  now  made  for  use  in  the  production  of  mild  steel 
castings.  A  small  addition  made  to  the  metal  in  the  ladle  prevents  the 
formation  of  blow-holes  in  the  finished  casting. 

Phosphorus  Pig- Metal, — The  method  of  de])ho8phorizing  in  the 
converter  introduced  by  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  has  created  a  demand 
for  a  special  variety  of  pig-iron,  containing  a  maximum  of  phosphorus 
and  a  minimum  of  silicon ;  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  required 
in  the  Bessemer  process,  as  originally  carried  out.  Other  essentials  are  the 
presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  manganese  and  freedom  from  sulphur. 
This  iron  is  produced  in  large  quantities  from  the  manganiferous  brown 
iron  ores,  of  lisede  in  Hanover  containing  phosphorite,  with  the  addition 
of  puddling-furnace  cinder.  It  resembles  ordinary  white-iron  or  low 
spiegeleisen,  and  contains  from  3^  to  5^  pe^  cent,  of  manganese,  and  from 
2  to  3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  At  Seaton-Carew,  Durham,  similar 
so-called  Thomas  pig-iron  is  made  with  as  much  as  7  per  cent  of 
phosphorus. 

The  power  of  resistance  of  cast-iron  to  strains  variously  applied  differs 
in  accordance  with  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  metal.  No.  1  pig 
is  soft  and  deficient  in  strength,  as  compared  with,  lower  qualities  made 
from  the  same  ores,  and,  consequently,  for  foundry  purposes  it  is  customary 
to  so  blend  the  different  kinds  of  metal  as  to  obtain  a  mixture  suitable 
for  the  casting  to  be  produced.  Silicon  is  believed  to  prejudicially  affect 
the  strength  of  cast-iron,  and  it  may  be  from  the  presence  of  a  larger 
amount  of  this  element  in  hot-blast  metal  that  its  strength  is  inferior  to 
that  smelted  by  the  cold-blast. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  strength  of  British  pig-iron, 
as  deduced  from  experiments  made  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  (1856-59), 
are  as  follow  : — 

Minimnm.  Maximum. 

Specific  gravity 6*886  7 '289 

Tensile      strength  per  square  inch  .     4*85  tons  14*05  tons. 

Transyerse      „         „  „  .     1*37    „  4*47    „ 

Torsional         „  „  „  .     1*74    „  3*44    „ 

Crushing         ,,         „  „  .  22*54   „  58*42    „ 

Tensile  strength  was  determined  by  tearing  asunder  short  columns  of 
1  *3  inch  in  smallest  diameter.  Transverse  strength  was  determined  by 
taking  the  mean  of .  a  number  of  values  derived  from  breaking  bars  22 

^  SilicO'ferrO'manganete  would  be  a  more  exnot  description. 
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inches  long  and  2  inches  square.  Torsional  strength,  was  determined  on 
round  bars  8  inches  long  between  the  points  at  which  the  twisting  force 
^ras  applied.  The  crashing  strains  were  deduced  from  cylinders  1  '3  inch 
high  and  0*6  inch  in  diameter. 

The  lowest  values  were  obtained  from  iron  made  from  sandy  brown 
ores,  and  the  best  from  haematite  and  from  argillaceous  carbonates, 
smelted  either  together  or  separately  with  cold-blast. 

Composition  of  Pio-Iroks. 


C.1 

81. 

P. 

a 

Mn. 

Pe. 

Chrey-lrant, 

a. 

6. 

e. 

1.  Coltnen,  No.  I.  Foundry 

330 

0*20 

•  •  ■ 

3-60 

0-98 

0  02 

1*58 

•  •• 

2.  Langloan,  No.  II.    „ 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 

3-22 

2-34 

051 

•  •• 

1-21 

•  •  • 

i  Cl*renoe,  Na  III.    „ 

216 

0-65 

•  •  ■ 

179 

1-80 

010 

0-56 

■  •  ■ 

4.  Workington.  No.  I.  Beuemer . 

3*85 

0-24 

•  •• 

2-20 

010 

0*06 

1-16 

•  •a 

&  Horde  ManganiferouB     „ 

3  20 

0-35 

•  •• 

2-20 

0-30 

0-08 

670 

■  •• 

Strong  Foundry  Irons, 

6.  Lerbach,  CbRrcoiaCold-bla8t,No.II. 

3-85 

0-48 

•  •  • 

079 

1-22 

0-02 

•  •• 

•  •• 

7.  Bowling,  Cold-bliut.Na  I.       . 

*  •  • 

t  ■  • 

2-99 

0*97 

0-60 

0-05 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

8.  Oruebrooks,  Cold-blMt,  No.  I. 

307 

•  •  • 

t  •• 

1*48 

043 

003 

0*96 

•  •• 

9.  FLupong,  Oun-foundry  Iron    • 

217 

176 

•  •• 

0-97 

005 

0-12 

019 

■  •• 

Forpe  Pig-lront, 

10.  CleTeUnd,  mottled  .... 

•  •  ■ 

•  ■• 

3-55 

0*66 

11» 

0-85 

0-79 

98-95 

IL  Dowlsie            „        .        •        •        . 

•  •■ 

«•• 

2-96 

1-96 

0*63 

0-28 

023 

•■• 

12.  Cleveland,  white       .... 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

3-20 

0-64 

1-32 

0-20 

0  60 

•  •• 

13.  DowUii        „           .... 

B  •  • 

•  *  • 

2-84 

1-21 

0*64 

0-46 

014 

■  •• 

K  Lnxembniig  „            .... 

110 

0-47 

t  ■  • 

0*40 

1-62 

030 

0-44 

•  •a 

la  Lome,  CHiarcoal,  white    . 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

3-69 

0-28 

•  ■• 

0-01 

006 

•  •• 

SHieon  and  Pkctphorut  Fiff-Iron*. 

I&  Glaiy-Iron,  Clarence 

209 

0-79 

•  •• 

6-13 

112 

0-17 

0-77 

88-18 

17.  St.  Louis.  Silicon-Pig 

3-44 

0-21 

•  •  ■ 

4-89 

0*06 

■  •  • 

0-84 

... 

18.  Ilsede,  BaiicPig      .... 

•  •• 

■  •• 

2*68 

0-11 

3-29 

0-04 

384 

■•. 

MawjaniferoMi  Pig-Meial, 

19' Siienen  Weinstahl 

•  »• 

•  •• 

3*40 

0-09 

0-02 

077 

•  •  • 

•»• 

j  20.  Wisten  Spiegeleisen 

•  •  • 

4*10 

•  •  ■ 

0-25 

0*03 

0-06 

11-10 

• .  • 

2L  French           „                  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

5-25 

0-46 

008 

«•• 

20*50 

75-86 

22L     ,,        Ferro-menganeie 

■  •• 

■  •  • 

6*00 

0*46 

0*13 

•  t  • 

51*80 

41-70 

2a 

•""      If                    It                     •        • 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

6*40 

2-73 

0*24 

•  •• 

74  00 

18*20 

'24. 

V  »  • 

•  ■• 

6-50 

1*49 

0-29 

•  •• 

87-90 

6*73 

2SL     tt        FeiTo-eilioon 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2*66 

10-20 

0-18 

•  •• 

20  5066-75 

Production  of  Blast-Furnaces. — The  greatly  increased  production 
of  the  modern  blast-furnace,  as  compared  with  those  of  older  date,  is 
P^ly  due  to  its  larger  size,  and  partly  also  to  the  proportionately  large 
amount  of  blast  with  which  it  is  now  supplied.  The  time  necessary 
for  the  complete  reduction  of  the  ore,  previously  to  actual  fusion,  is 
dependent  on  many  variable  elements,  such  as  its  richness,  composi- 
tion, porosity,  and  density,  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  &c.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  any  given  result,  with  regard  to  either 

'  Of  the  three  oolnmui  nnder  C.  tbe  first,  a,  gives  the  amounfc  of  graphitic  oarbon, 
tlM  aeeond,  6,  that  of  combined  oarbon^  and  tUe  third,  c,  the  total  amount  of  that 
«l«meiit  present. 
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quality  or  produce,  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment,  for  each  parti- 
cular furnace,  the  amount  of  blast,  burden  of  ore,  and  admixture  of 
fluxes  which  should  be  employed.  The  more  completely  the  materials 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ascending  gaseous  current,  all  other 
conditions  being  the  same,  the  shorter  will  be  the  time  necessary  for 
reduction,  and  it  is  consequently  important  that,  by  the  use  of  suitable 
charging  and  gas-collecting  apparatus,  the  flow  of  gases  through  the 
mass  should  be  rendered,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform.  The  free  escape 
of  gases  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  must  specially  be  provided  for,  and 
on  this  account  methods  based  upon  their  collection  above  the  surface 
of  the  charges  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  in  which  lateral  flues  pene- 
trating the  walls  below  the  level  of  the  throat  are  made  use  ol  If  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  delivered  to  a  furnace  be  kept  constant^  while  the 
volume  is  increased,  a  tendency  to  produce  white-iron  will  be  developed. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  increasing  both  pressure  and  temperature,  espe- 
cially if  the  ores  be  of  a  refractory  character,  tlie  production  of  mottled 
or  grey-iron  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 

Charcoal  Furnaces. — The  Styrian  furnaces,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  large  production  as  compared  with  their  small  volume,  consist 
of  two  truncated  cones  united  by  their  bases ;  the  throat  is  very  narrow, 
and  they  difier  from  other  blast-furnaces  in  being  without  a  fore-hearth. 
The  metal  and  slag  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  hearth,  whence  they 
are  removed  by  frequent  tappings,  as  many  as  sixteen  casts  being  some- 
times  made  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  ores  treated  are 
chiefly  spathic  carbonates,  poor  in  manganese,  and  more  or  less  changed 
by  oxidation  and  loss  of  carbonic  anhydride  into  brown  hsematite.  In 
order  to  free  the  ironstone  as  completely  as  possible  from  sulphur,  it  is, 
after  roasting,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  for  a  period  of  from 
two  to  three  years.  The  ores  treated  contain  from  35  to  55  per  cent,  of 
metal,  and  the  object  sought  is  the  production  of  white-pig  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bar-iron  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  charcoal.  In  order 
to  attain  this  end  the  furnaces  are  worked  with  a  very  heavy  burden,  care 
being  taken  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  form  obstructions  by  intro- 
ducing at  regular  intervals  charges  of  fuel  without  ore.  Some  of  the 
ores  treated  are  so  constituted  as  not  to  require  the  addition  of  fluxes,  but 
they  generally  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  lime  as  to  render  a  mixture 
of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  materials  necessary. 

Yon  Fischer's  furnace,  Yordemberg,  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
world,  its  total  height  being  28  feet,  its  width  at  the  boshes  6  feet,  and 
its  cubic  capacity  452  feet.  The  usual  charge  of  this  furnace  consists  of 
223  lbs.  roasted  ore,  15  lbs.  clay,  and  4  lbs.  of  the  granulated  pig-iron 
recovered  by  stamping  and  washing  the  slags ;  to  this  are  added  95  lbs. 
charcoal  This  furnace  is  tapped  at  intervals  of  ninety  minutes,  fourteen 
charges,  including  a  blank  one  of  fuel  without  burden,  being  made  during 
the  same  period ;  the  daily  production  of  pig-iron  is  7 1  tons. 

Yon  Fridau's  furnace,  in  the  same  district,  is  somewhat  larger  than 
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the  above ;  its  height  is  42  feet,  its  diameter  at  the  boshes  is  7^  feet,  and 
its  capacity  1,052  cubic  feet  The  full  charge  consists  of  6  cwts.  of 
roasted  ore,  to  which  are  added  10  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  about  10  lbs.  of 
granulated  metal  from  the  slags.  Fifteen  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  soft  pine- 
charcoal,  weighing  101  lbs.,  are  employed  with  each  charge,  and  the 
burden  of  ore  is  gradually  raised  from  3  to  6  cwts.  per  charge,  and  after- 
wards successively  diminished  in  a  similar  way ;  a  blank  charge  of  fuel 
without  ore  being  introduced  at  each  change  from  an  increasing  to  a  de- 
creasing burden.  The  production  of  this  furnace  varies  from  18^  to  20 
tons  daily,  and  the  tuyers,  which  incline  at  an  angle  of  5°,  cause  the 
hearth,  to  some  extent,  to  act  as  a  refinery. 

The  largest  Styrian  charcoal  furnace  at  Trofaiach,  52  feet  high,  9^ 
feet  diameter  of  boshes,  and  of  about  2,050  cubic  feet  capacity,  smelts 
from  90  to  125  charges  daily,  producing  from  30  to  40  tons  of  metaL 
The  spathic  ore,  46  per  cent,  produce,  is  used  in  the  proportion  of 
I  roasted  to  ^  raw,  together  with  siliceous  clay  or  puddling-fumace  cinder 
as  flux.  When  the  latter  is  in  more  than  fluxing  proportions,  a  corre- 
sponding addition  of  caustic  lime  is  added.  The  consumption  of  charcoal 
is  13}  cwta.  per  ton  of  white  forge-iron,  with  blast  at  about  350°  C. 

The  blast-furnaces  employed  in  Sweden  are,  in  many  respects,  similar 
to  those  of  Styria,  but  they  are  provided  with  a  small  and  narrow  fore- 
hearth.  Their  capacity  is  usually  inconsiderable,  varying  from  600  to 
2,500  cubic  feet.  The  best  varieties  of  Swedish  ores  are  known  as  "  self- 
floxing,"  and  contain  earthy  materials  in  such  proportions  as  to  afford 
fosible  sbgs  without  further  addition.  The  ores  of  Dannemora,  Lang- 
hanshytta,  and  Langshytta  are  of  this  description,  and  contain  from  50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  iron.  At  the  last-named  locality  the  charges,  even 
after  the  addition  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  limestone,  sometimes  con- 
tain above  60  per  cent  of  iron.  The  more  siliceous  haematites  and 
micaceous  ores  are  mixed  with  calcareous  magnetites,  and  fluxed  with 
dolomitic  limestone ;  the  average  amount  of  iron  in  the  charges  varies 
from  35  to  50  per  cent. 

The  siliceous  itabirite  of  Nora  requires  an  admixture  of  25  per  cent, 
of  h'mestone,  and  at  Taberg,  where  the  ore  smelted  consists  of  magnetite 
disseminated  in  an  eruptive  greenstone,  the  charges  contain  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  iron.  At  Dannemora,  the  blast  is  heated  to  from  80°  to 
100*  C.,  and  throughout  Sweden  the  temperature  does  not  usually  exceed 
300*  C.  The  waste  gases  are  withdrawn  through  an  aperture  in  the  side 
of  the  furnace  12  to  15  feet  below  the  throat,  and  are  employed  both  for 
heating  the  blast  and  for  the  calcination  of  ores.  Cold-blast  is  used  at 
Finspong  for  the  production  of  gun-foundry  iron. 

The  average  weekly  production  of  the  Swedish  furnaces  ranges  from 
30  to  60  tons  of  pig-iron,  but  at  Langshytta  the  weekly  make  is  117  tons, 
st  Sandviken  104  tons,  and  at  Langbanshytta  75  tons  per  furnace.  In 
1882  the  average  number  of  days  that  a  furnace  was  in  blast  in  Sweden 
was  230,  and  the  make  2,112  tons,  or  about  9  tons  daily. 
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The  consumption  of  charcoal  varies  from  16  to  17  cwts.  per  ton  fop 
white  and  mottled  pig-iron  produced,  and  from  21  to  22  cwts.  per  ton  for 
grey-metal  suitable  for  foundry  purposes,  or  the  preparation  of  Bessemer 
steel ;  the  poor  magnetic  ores  of  Taberg  require  as  much  as  50  to  60 
cwts.  of  charcoal  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig-iron. 

At  the  well  known  iron-works  at  Finspong,  Ostgothland,  the  pig-iron 
intended  for  making  cannon  is  run  directly  from  the  furnace  into  the 
moulds ;  whereas  in  other  foundries  it  is  usual  to  re-melt  the  pig-iron  in 
reverberatory  furnaces.  The  charge  in  1857  was,  according  to  Tunner, 
composed  as  follows :— 


LispundB.i 

LlBpuods. 

Lbs.  Avoirdupoii. 

Ferola  ores 

Jema     „        ,        » 

Petang   „ 

Stenbo    „ 

Scrap  cast-iron 

Iron-boringB    . 

Limestone 

29-8     "i 
6-4     f 

4-1  r 

2-7    ) 

•  •  • 

•  *• 

•  •  • 

1 

42-0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Tunnas. 
9 

625-80 

22-85 
22-85 

96-85 

767-85 

Charcoal. 

IznperiMl  bushels. 
86 

The  Ferola  ores  chiefly  consist  of  granular  magnetite  and  quartz,  with 
a  little  oligoclase,  hornblende,  and  iron  pyrites ;  the  Jema  ore  is  a  richer 
and  loss  compact  magnetite,  associated  with  the  same  minerals  as  those 
from  Ferola.  The  Petang  ores  are  similar,  but  are  more  finely  granular, 
and  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  manganese  ;  the  Stenbo  ore  is  a 
mixture  of  magnetite  and  spathic  carbonate  of  iron.  These  ores  yield 
from  48  to  52  per  cent,  of  pig-iron  of  groat  strength,  but  contain  a 
notable  quantity  of  sulphur ;  this,  instead  of  impairing  the  quality  of  the 
metal,  is  believed  to  increase  its  strength.^ 

At  Marquette,  Lake  Superior,  the  ores  smelted  are  a  brown  hsematite 
containing,  on  an  average,  40  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  a  specular  schist 
yielding  60  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  These  ores  are  mixed  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  yield  55  per  cent,  of  pig-iron,  and  are  treated  in  a  furnace 
40  feet  in  height,  11  feet  in  the  boshes,  and  4  feet  at  the  throat;  the 

1  Esoh  of  14*9  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

3  With  respeot  to  the  inflaenoe  of  sulphur  on  the  qnnlitj  of  iron,  Dr.  Percy 
remarks:  '*I  have  particularly  interrogated  the  intelligent  managers  of  iron- works, 
from  every  part  of  England,  ns  to  their  opinion  oonoeming  the  ioflueiice  of  sulphur* 
in  oertain  proportions,  even  on  bar-iron,  and  they  have,  without  exception,  expressed 
tl^e  opinion  that  it  is  not  unfavourable  to  strength,  however  it  may  interfere  with  the 
finish  on  the  surface  of  the  metaL  "^/ron  and  Ste^,  p.  664. 
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gases  are  collected  in  an  annular  flue  enclosed  bj  an  iron  cylinder.  The 
blast  is  introduced  at  a  temperature  of  330"*  C,  and  at  a  pressure  of 
about  2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  through  two  tuyers,  each  3^  inches  in 
diameter,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hearth.  A  crystalline  limestone  is 
used  as  flux,  to  the  amount  of  about  10  per  cent,  and  the  consumption 
of  charcoal  is  approximately  25  cwts.  per  ton  of  pig-iron.  The  weekly 
production  is  from  125  to  130  tons  of  fine-grained  dark-grey  pig,  suitable 
either  for  foundry  work  or  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steeL 

The  newer  American  charcoal  furnaces  are  from  50  to  60  feet  high, 
9  to  12  feet  in  the  boshes,  and  from  2,400  to  3,000  feet  cubic  capacity, 
with  very  steep  boshes  (from  73^  to  81°).  The  make  is  from  300  to 
350  tons  weekly.  The  Martel  furnace  at  St.  Ignace,  Michigan,'  5^  feet 
high,  with  10  ft.  6  in.  boshes,  7  feet  throat,  5f  feet  hearth,  and  2,800 
cubic  feet  capacity,  has  made  up  to  420  tons  per  week,  smelting  specular 
haematite  of  60  per  cent  produce  with  13^  cwts.  of  charcoal  per  ton. 
The  ores  are  very  pure,  requiring  only  4  cwts.  of  dolomitic  flux,  which 
produces  only  about  5  cwts.  of  cinder  per  ton.  The  blast  is  heated  by 
two  Whitwell  stoves,  59  x  14J  feet,  to  800"  C.  In  1884  seventy-eigh4i 
charcoal  furnaces  were  blowing  in  the  United  States,  and  made  408,400 
tons  of  pig-iron,  with  a  consumption  of  452,600  tons  of  charcoal  In 
Michigan  153,500  tons  of  pig-iron  were  made  with  132,800  tons  of 
chaicoaL 

Coke  Furnaces, — The  ores  smelted  in  the  Siegen  district  are  princi- 
pally spathic  carbonates  and  brown  hesmatites ;  the  former  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  manganese.  The  spathose  ores  are,  for  the  most 
part,  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  hsematite  is  brought  from  Nassau  and  elsewhere.  Both  white  and 
grey  pig-iron  of  good  quality  are  produced,  as  well  as  spiegeleisen ;  the 
fint  being  employed  for  the  production  of  steel  in  the  puddling-fumace 
and  open  hearth,  and  the  two  last  in  the  Bessemer  process.  The  older 
furnaces  were  generally  very  small,  and  were  worked  exclusively  with 
charcoal,  but  since  the  establishment  of  railway  communication  with  the 
coal-fields  of  the  Buhr  basin,  these  have  been  generally  superseded  by  fur- 
naces of  larger  capacity,  in  which  coke  and  the  hot-blast  are  employed. 
This  has  resulted  in  greater  regularity  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quaUty  of  the  metal  produced,  in  addition  to  which  the  high  temperature 
in  the  region  of  the  hearth,  resulting  from  the  hot-blast,  is  found  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  manganese  reduced. 

The  state  of  oxidation  in  which  manganese  exists  in  the  ore  also  exer- 
cises considerable  influence  on  the  amount  of  that  metal  contained  in  the 
pig-iron  made ;  when  spathose  ores  are  employed,  the  resulting  pig-metal 
h  more  highly  manganiferous  than  when  heematites  containing  manganese 
are  made  use  of. 

At  Charlottenhiitte  the  chaises  for  spiegeleisen  have  the  following 
composition : — 
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Cwts. 
Roasted  spathic  ores    .        .  28'8  )  yielding  44  to  45  per  cent,  of 
Raw  brown  hssmatite  .  7*2  {    .  pig-iron.  . 

„    limestone     •        .         .9*0 

Totol        .         .         .  45  0 
Coke         .         .         .  20*0 

The  coke  contains  8  per  cent,  of  ash ;  number  of  charges  daily, 
36 ;  produce,  30  tons ;  consumption  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal,  22  to 
23  cwts. ;  number  of  tuyers,  3 ;  back  3  inches,  and  sides  3|  inches, 
diameter.  Temperature  of  blast,  280*  to  300*  C. ;  pressure,  3f  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

In  the  Miisen  district,  spiegeleisen  was  formerly  produced  from  the 
Stahlberg  spathic  ores  without  the  addition  of  flux,  but  since  it  has  been 
customary  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  limestone  the  percentage  of  man- 
ganese  in  the  pig-iron  has  been  much  larger  than  previously.  At  the 
Gharlottenhiitte  the  pig-iron  produced  usually  contains  8  per  cent  of 
manganese,  but  this  is  reduced  to  one-half  when  the  blast  is  allowed  to 
fall  from  300*  to  100*  C. 

The  ores  employed  in  South  Staffordshire  are  partly  clay  ironstones 
from  the  Coal-measures  ("native  mine")  and  partly  red  and  brown  haema- 
tites from  North  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  elsewhere ;  the  make  is 
chiefly  grey-pig  for  forge  purposes.  Forge-cinder  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  production  of  common  hot-blast  metal ;  but  the  best  mine  pig  is 
still  made  from  coke  with  cold-blast.  According  to  Mr.  Jones,  this  dis- 
trict annually  consumes  1,746,500  tons  of  ironstone,  and  150,000  tons  of 
forge-  and  mill-cinder.  The  coal  of  South  Staffordshire  belongs  to  the 
non-caking  class,  and  is  used  partly  in  the  raw  state  and  partly  coked ; 
the  coke,  which  is  brittle,  contains  from  4*2  to  4*6  per  cent,  of  ash,  and 
from  0-3  to  0 '5  per  cent  of  sulphur.  The  pressure  of  blast  varies  from 
2^  to  3  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  temperature  from  300*  to  330*  CL ; 
a  small  number  of  furnaces  are  worked  with  cold-blast 

The  flux  is  principally  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  limestone ;  the 
average  consumption  of  coal  per  ton  of  metal  made  is,  in  hot-blast  fur- 
naces, 55  to  60  cwts.,  and  in  cold-blast  from  60  to  70  cwts.,  or  rather  its 
equivalent  in  coke.  In  addition  to  this,  2  cwts.  of  coal  are  necessary  for 
the  calcination  of  the  ores,  and  from  15  to  22  cwts.  are  required  in  the 
hot-blast  stoves,  as  the  waste  gases  escaping  from  the  throat  of  the  fur- 
nace are  but  seldom  utilised  in  the  district  The  produce  of  the  furnace 
is  from  120  to  150  tons  weekly,  although  some  of  the  largest  yield  from 
180  to  250  tons  of  metal  per  week. 

The  furnaces  of  the  Cleveland  district,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  dimensions,  are  worked  entirely  with  the  hard  compact  coke  from 
South  Durham,  containing  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of  ash  and  from  ^  to  1 
per  cent  of  sulphur.  The  ores  treated  are  principally  the  argillaceous 
carbonates  of  the  district,  to  which  a  little  red  hsematite  is  sometimes 
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added.    It  contains  from  26  to  33  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  which  is 
increased  to  37  or  40  per  cent  by  calcination. 

The  flax  is  limestone,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Pennine  range,  con- 
taining, in  its  raw  state,  from  87  to  96  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate. 

In  order  to  produce  a  ton  of  grey  foundry-pig  from  Cleveland  iron- 
stone without  admixture  of  foreign  ores  or  of  mill-cinder,  from  19  to  28 
cwts.  of  coke  and  from  10  to  14  cwts.  of  limestone  are  required ;  the 
amount  in  each  case  varying  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the  ore 
and  fuel,  and  the  regularity  of  the  working  of  the  furnace,  &c 

In  one  of  the  furnaces  at  Newport,  near  Middlesboiough,  described 
by  SirK  Samuelson  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  average  consumption  of  fuel,  excluding  the  six  weeks 
immediately  after  blowing-in,  was  20*35  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron  produced  ; 
the  minimum  quantity  used  in  any  one  week  18 '7 8  cwts.,  and  the 
maximum  quantity  22*12  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron.  The  average  quantity 
of  calcined  ironstone  used  was  46*11  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron,  the  minimum 
quantity  used  in  any  one  week  44*16  cwts.,  and  the  maximum  quantity 
48*04  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron.  The  average  quantity  of  limestone  employed 
was  10*71  cwts.,  the  minimum  quantity  in  any  one  week  10*35  cwts., 
and  the  maximum  quantity  11*26  cwts.  per  ton  of  iron  made.  The 
aveiage  weekly  production  of  pig-iron  was  430  tons,  and  the  maximum 
466  tons,  but  the  produce  per  furnace  was  subsequently  increased  to 
500  tons.  This  furnace  is  85  feet  in  height,  25  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
boshes,  and  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  cubic  feet ;  the  consumption  of  fuel 
and  flux,  in  proportion  to  the  production,  is  about  15  per  cent,  less  than 
that  in  four  other  furnaces  erected  in  1863-64,  of  which  the  internal 
capacity  is  only  16,000  cubic  feet.  Three  furnaces  erected  at  South 
Bank,  in  Cleveland,  in  1854,  have  each  a  capacity  of  5,079  cubic  feet, 
and  consume  from  32  to  40  cwts.  of  coke,  and  from  14  to  15  cwts.  of 
limestone  to  the  ton  of  iron;  the  weekly^ production  varies  from  120 
to  160  tons. 

Among  the  largest  furnaces  in  Cleveland  are  two  at  Ormesby.  No.  1 
13  90  feet  high,  28  feet  broad  in  the  boshes,  23  feet  at  the  top,  10  feet 
in  the  hearth,  and  of  33,400  cubic  feet  capacity.  No.  2  is  of  the' same 
height,  but  only  28  feet  in  the  boshes ;  but  as  these  are  lower  down,  the 
capacity  is  somewhat  larger,  or  35,051  feet ;  the  hearth  is  only  8  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  found  that  these  furnaces  worked  better,  giving  a 
larger  production,  with  a  smaller  proportional  consumption  of  fuel,  when 
the  overhang  of  the  tuyers  in  the  hearth  was  reduced  so  as  to  give  a 
greater  distance  between  their  ends.  Thus  with  6  feet  distance  the  con- 
sumption was  19*94  cwts.  of  coke  per  ton  of  No.  3  pig-iron,  but  when 
the  distance  was  increased  to  7  feet  4  inches  the  fuel  was  reduced  to 
19*75  cwts.,  and  when  the  blast  was  heated  to  1,465°  F.  to  18*67  cwts. 
No  perceptible  improvement  was,  however,  obtained  when  the  distance 
▼u  increased  to  8  feet.  The  weekly  make  under  the  latter  condition 
was  566  tons.    A  smaller  furnace  of  20,000  feet  capacity,  which  made 
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483  tons  with  603  tons  of  coke,  with  the  tuyers  6  feet  apart,  was  brought 
up  to  599  tons,  with  630  tons  of  coke,  by  increasing  their  distance  to 
7  feet,  the  blast-temperature  being  increased  from  1,321''  to  1,430**  F.  at 
the  same  time. 

The  most  productive  furnaces,  as  regards  their  weekly  make  of  pig- 
iron,  are  those  treating  the  rich  h»matites  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Barrow  district,  furnaces  56  feet  in  height  and 
16^  feet  diameter  at  the  boshes,  with  a  cubic  capacity  of  9.500  feet,  re- 
quired, according  to  Jordan  (1864),  the  following  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  one  ton  of  pig-iron : — 

Cwte. 
Red  hflematite,  unroasted   •        .  84  to  34 1- 
Coke  from  Darham    .        .         .  18  to  18 J 

Limestone 52 

Slack  for  stoves 3 

The  gases  were  generally  collected,  and  exclusively  employed  in  firing 
steam-boilei-s.  About  7,000  cubic  feet  of  blast,  heated  to  350**  C,  were 
supplied  per  minute  through  six  3-inch  tuyers,  at  a  pressure  of  2^  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Under  these  conditions  the  maximum  production 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  630  tons  weekly,  but  the 
average  produce  did  not  exceed  575  tons. 

Most  of  the  furnaces  of  this  district  have  now  been  raised  to  70  or 
80  feet  in  height,  fire-brick  stoves  have  been  erected  in  place  of  those 
with  iron  pipes,  and  the  make  has  been  brought  up  to  700  or  800  tons 
per  week.  The  average  production  of  all  the  West  Coast  furnaces  in 
1885  was  548  tons  per  week.  At  Consett  800  tons  per  week  are  made 
in  furnaces  55  feet  by  20  feet,  with  Whitwell  stoves,  smelting  Bessemer 
pig-iron  from  haematite,  with  19^  cwts.  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal. 

The  furnace,  figs.  52  and  53,  when  newly  started  in  1872,  made  300 
tons  per  week,  with  a  consumption  of  26  cwts.  of  Lancashire  coke  per  ton 
of  metal ;  blast,  7,760  cubic  feet  per  minute,  at  a  temperature  of  425^  C, 
and  pressure  of  4  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  charge  containing,  on  an  average,  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  was 
made  up  as  follows : — 


Red  bsBmatlte 

.    2  parts. 

Irish  ore      .... 

.    1  part. 

Spanish  ore,  Bilbao 

.    1  part 

Staffordshire  red  mine . 

.    2  parts. 

Puiple  ore   • 

.     1  part 

The  purple  ore,  obtained  from  various  works  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
which  copper  is  extracted  by  the  wet  process  from  burnt  Spanish  pyrites, 
contains,  on  an  average,  67  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

At  Bochum,  in  Westphalia,  Bessemer  iron  is  smelted  from  mixtures  of 
Bilbao,  Algerian,  Swedish  and  Nassau  magnetite  and  heematite,  and  Siegen 
spathic  ore,  with  a  very  pure  coke  containing  only  4*8  per  cent  of  ash. 
The  furnaces,  72  feet  by  20  feet,  of  about  15,000  cubic  feet  capacity. 
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are  supplied  with  600  cubic  feet  of  blast  per  minute,  heated  in  Whitwell 
stoves  to  700*  or  780°  C.  The  average  production  is  123  tons  of  pig-metal 
daily  per  furnace,  with  a  consumption  of  20*4  cwts.  of  fuel  per  ton. 

Coal  in  the  Blaet-Fumace. — The  principal  ores  employed  in  the 
Welsh  blast-furnaces  are  ^^  native  mine/'  chiefly  argillaceous  carbonates 
with  some  blackband ;  brown  hiematites  from  Llantrissant,  Forest  of 
Dean,  Northamptonshire,  and  Spain ;  red  hssmatite  from  Cumberland, 
with  occasionally  a  little  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  spathic  car- 
bonates from  Somersetshire. 

In  the  eastern  district  the  fuel  employed  is  partly  coal  and  partly 
coke,  the  latter  being  exclusively  used  in  furnaces  working  on  cold-blast. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea  a  small  number  of  furnaces  are  worked 
with  anthracite.  Forge-  and  mill-cinders  are  largely  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  white  f  oige-pig. 

According  to  Truran,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  foundry-iron  furnace 
at  the  Dowlais  Works  had  a  capacity  of  about  7,500  cubic  feet^  and  was 
blown  with  a  blast  of  5,390  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  For  every  20 
cwts.  of  crude  iron  obtained,  48  cwts.  of  calcined  ore,  50  cwts.  of  coal, 
and  17  cwts.  of  limestone  were  required.  The  weekly  production  of  iron 
was  about  130  tons. 

The  consumption  of  materials  per  week  was  as  follows  : — Calcined 
ore,  312  tons ;  coal,  325  tons;  limestone,  110^  tons;  air  supplied  weekly 
hy  the  tuyers^  1,695  tons. 

For  thB  production  of  white-iron  for  the  forge,  in  furnaces  of  similar 
capacity  to  the  foregoing,  a  larger  amount  of  blast  with  a  different  burden 
was  employed. 

The  consumption  of  solid  materials  to  a  ton  of  crude  iron  averaged 
23  cwts.,  calcined  argillaceous  ore,  10  cwts.,  hsematite,  10  cwts.,  forge-  or 
refinery-cinder,  42  cwts.  of  coal,  and  14  cwts.  of  limestone,  with  a  volume 
of  7,370  cubic  feet  of  blast  per  minute  ;  the  weekly  production  of  crude 
iron  was  170  tons.  In  this  case  the  consumption  of  solid  materials 
per  week  was  884  tons,  and  the  weight  of  air  injected  by  the  blast 
2,318  tons. 

For  the  production  of  iron  of  inferior  quality  for  the  forge,  the  burden 
was  composed  of  the  following  materials: — Hsematite,  16  cwta,  refinery* 
cinder,  25  cwts.,  coal,  36  cwts.,  and  limestone,  16  cwts.  per  ton  of  crude 
iron.  The  capacity  of  the  furnace  and  the  volume  of  the  blast  were  the 
same  as  in  the  last  instance.  From  this  furnace  a  weekly  production  of 
190  tons  of  crude  iron  was  sometimes  obtained,  the  consumption  of  solid 
materials  being  883  tonsL  The  estimated  time  of  the  descent  of  a  charge 
was  from  forty  to  forty-six  hours. 

At  the  same  works  in  1863,  the  consumption  of  coal  per  ton  of 
mine  pig  from  variable  mixtures  of  argillaceous  ore  and  brown  and 
red  hematite,  had  been  reduced  to  from  23  to  27  cwts.  ;  the  make 
of  the  furnace  ranging  from  172  to  280  tons  per  week.  The  larger 
piodoction,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  chiefly  resulted 
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from  the  greater  richness  of  the  charge  arising  from  the  larger  amount 
of  red  ore  used. 

The  newer  furnaces  are  considerably  larger  than  those  formerly 
employed,  and,  when  working  on  white- iron,  their  production  ranges 
from  250  to  300  tons  weekly.  The  use  of  the  cup-and-cone  charger  is 
now  general,  the  waste  gases  are  economised,  and  hot-blast  is  employed. 

The  Scotch  furnaces  each  produce,  on  an  average,  about  200  tons  of 
])ig-iron  weekly ;  but  in  the  blackband  districts  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
as  high  as  270  tons. 

At  Irthlingborough  Iron-Works,  Northamptonshire,  furnaces,  55  feet 
by  18,  with  7  feet  hearth,  and  9,025  cubic  feet  capacity,  make  342 
tons  weekly,  smelting  Northamptonshire  ore  in  the  proportion  of  four 
parts  of  raw  to  one  part  calcined,  with  an  average  produce  of  40  per  cent. 
The  fuel  used  is  about  one-half  hard  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coal,  three- 
tenths  soft  coke,  and  one-fifth  hard  Durham  coke,  the  consumption  being 
at  the  rate  of  23*13  cwts.  per  ton,  besides  1*5  cwt.  of  slack,  used  for 
boilers  and  calcining.  The  average  burden  is  50  cwts.  raw  ore,  8*33  cwts. 
calcined  ore,  and  14  13  cwts.  oolitic  limestone  per  ton. 

Anthracite  Furnaces,  &c. — Anthracite  is  employed  for  the  production 
of  pig-iron  in  South  Wales  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Anthracite  is  liable  to  decrepitate  when  strongly  heated,  and  some 
varieties,  when  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  become  reduced 
to  a  state  of  absolute  dust  In  furnaces  in  which  anthracite  is  the  fuel 
made  use  of,  the  accumulation  of  these  small  particles  sometimes  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  materially  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blast.  Wben 
this  takes  place  it  is  usual  to  cease  charging  and  to  continue  the  blast, 
when,  as  the  solid  materials  descend,  the  fine  particles  of  anthracite  are 
blown  away.  A  greater  difficulty,  however,  experienced  in  the  use  of 
anthracite,  arises  from  the  running  together  of  the  slag  and  decrepitated 
])articles  of  fuel  into  infusible  masses,  which  are  liable  to  cause  the 
furnace  to  become  obstructed. 

In  the  year  1863  the  anthracite  furnaces  at  Yniscedwin,  South  Wales, 
were  from  25  to  30  feet  only  in  height,  since  a  low  stack  is  less  liable 
than  a  high  one  to  become  obstructed  by  the  small  particles  of  fuel 
resulting  from  decrepitation. 

Other  anthracite  furnaces  in  the  same  district  were  from  36  to  40  feet 
in  height,  and  were  blown  at  a  pressure  of  from  4  to  6  lb&  per  square 
inch,  with  air  he^tted  to  from  320"  to  450**  C.  The  consumption  of  air 
amounted  to  6,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  weekly  production  was  80 
tons,  and  the  consumption  of  anthracite  2^  tons  for  each  ton  of  pig-iron. 

The  anthracite  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  are  worked  with  a  lai^e 
number  of  tuyers  and  with  a  pressure  of  blast  varying  from  6^  to  7|-  lbs, 
per  square  inch.  The  ores  treated  are  usually  massive  magnetites  and 
hasmatites,  containing  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  iron. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Hartmann,  the  newest  type  of  anthracite 
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furnace  in  the  United  States  is  75  feet  high,  70  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
column  of  materials  or  stock-line^  31  feet  to  the  top  of  the  boshes,  and  6 
feet  to  the  tuyere;  the  corresponding  diameters  being  17  feet  at  the  stock- 
line,  18  feet  in  the  boshes,  and  10  feet  8  inches  in  the  hearth.  The 
charging  is  effected  by  two  concentric  bells  6  and  11  feet  in  diameter, 
which  distribute  the  charge  upon  two  rings  respectively  4  and  1 1  feet 
in  diameter.  The  water-cooled  dndeV'Twich  is  3|^  feet  above  the  hearth 
hottom,  and  2^  feet  below  the  tuyers.  The  latter  overhang  10  inches, 
leaving  a  clear  space  between  their  ends  on  opposite  sides  of  9  feet. 
The  hearth  walls  are  24  inches  thick,  and  ate  completely  surrounded  by 
a  water-jacket,  which  extends  from  8  inches  below  the  hearth  bottom  to 
9  feet  above  the  tuyers.  The  effective  volume  of  blast  is  14,400  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  at  a  pressure  of  4  to  8  lbs.,  and  is  heated  to  850"*  F.,  if 
pipe-stoves  are  used,  or  to  1,200**  F.  in  brick  stoves.  Seven  tuyere  of 
4^  inches  diameter  are  used.  The  coal  is  supplied  in  lumps  4  inches 
cube.  Owing  to  the  tendency  of  anthracite  to  decrepitate  and  crumble 
when  strongly  heated,  it  is  necessary  to  have  great  reserve  of  blowing 
power,  and  at  times  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  may  be  required  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  mixed  dust  of  ore,  limestone,  and  fuel,  which  forms 
at  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  must  be  removed  through  the  tuyer-holes. 
A  very  broad  hearth  is  also  essential  in  order  to  allow  space  for  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air  upon  the  fuel  Anthracite  shows  but  little 
tendency  to  reduce  carbonic  acid  in  its  passage  through  the  furnace,  and 
therefore  the  fuel  charged  arrives  at  the  tuyere  almost  unchanged. 
When  smelting  siliceous  limonites  of  43  per  cent.,  and  magnetites  of  54 
per  cent  produce,  in  the  proportion  of  |  of  the  former  to  |  of  the  latter 
with  a  dolomitic  flux,  the  average  results  obtained  were : — 


Coal  per  ton  of  iron  (Nob.  1  and  2) 
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With  blast  at  850°  F.  the  maximum  weekly  make  was  600  tons,  but 
with  fire-brick  stoves  at  1,200""  F.  the  coal  is  reduced  to  24  cwts.,  and  the 
out-put  increased  about  20  per  cent.  The  temperature  of  the  escaping 
gases  averages  about  250''  F.  Rapid  driving  is  of  great  importance  in 
anthracite  smelting,  in  order  that  the  fuel  may  be  brought  to  the  tuyers 
with  as  much  as  possible  of  its  occluded  gases,  since  otherwise  it  is  very 
difficult  of  combustion.  The  breadth  of  the  hearth  is  also  a  factor  of 
great  importance.  Thus  a  furnace  20  feet  in  the  boshes  with  a  7-feet 
hearth  made  only  350  tons  weekly,  but  was  brought  up  nearly  to  600 
tons  weekly  by  enlarging  the  hearth  to  10  feet. 

The  same  principle  of  obtaining  a  large  out-put  from  a  furnace  by  the 
use  of  a  very  large  volume  of  blast  is  now  adopted  at  many  works  in  the 
United  States,  smelting  haematite  ores  with  coke  for  Bessemer  pig-iron. 
At  the  South  Chicago  furnaces,  which  are  20  feet  wide  in  the  boshes, 
11  feet  in  the  hearth,  and  15  feet  4  inches  at  the  top,  with  a  total  height 
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of  75  feet,  and  15,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  209  tons  of  metal  are  cast 
daily  from  a  mixture  of  ores  averaging  63*75  per  cent,  of  iron.  £acli 
furnace  has  three  60  x  21  feet  Whitwell  stoves,  heating  the  blast  to 
1,450°  F.  The  blowing  power  is  very  large,  namely,  two  84-inch  cylin- 
ders, 4|^  feet  stroke,  running  at  a  speed  of  252  feet  per  minute,  and 
delivering  19,320  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at  6  Iba  pressure,  reduced 
to  4  lbs.  at  the  tuyers.  The  latter  are  seven  in  number,  and  7  inches 
in  diameter.     The  average  charges  are,  per  ton  of  pig  made — 

Ore dlicwts. 

Limestone ^1     » 

Coke  (11 '61  percent,  ash)    .        .        •        .161,, 

The  weight  of  blast  per  ton  averages  62|  cwts.,  and  that  of  the  waste 
gases  86j  cwt& ;  the  latter  contain  carbonic  oxide  in  the  ratio  of  46 
volumes  to  100  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  Their  average  temperature 
was  480^  F.  when  the  blast  was  at  1,375°  F.  The  work  done  by  the 
blowing-engine  is  508  HP.,  and  about  half  as  much  more  power  is  re- 
quired to  work  hoisting-  and  pumping-engines. 

The  largest  out-put  from  any  single  furnace  was  obtained  at  the  Ltucy 
No.  2  furnace  at  Pittsburg,  which  has  produced  345  tons  in  one  day, 
1,975  tons  in  a  week,  and  8,035  tons  in  a  month.  This  is,  however, 
considered  to  be  too  high  a  speed,  and  less  advantageous  than  that  given 
above. 

Spiegeleisen  is  made  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  from  residues  obtained 
in  the  treatment  of  a  mixture  of  red  zinc  ore,  franklinite,  and  willemite, 
from  the  production  of  zinc  oxide  to  be  employed  as  a  pigment.  The 
residue  from  the  furnaces  in  which  the  volatilization  of  zinc  is  effected  is 
a  black  cindery  mass,  containing  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  manganese  of 
the  franklinite,  and  the  silica  of  the  willemite,  together  with  some  oxide 
of  zinc.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  25  per  cent  of  iron,  and  is 
smelted  with  anthracite  in  furnaces  of  small  dimensions.  Their  height 
is  usually  only  20  feet,  and  their  diameter  at  the  boshes  7  feet ;  the  blast 
is  introduced  at  a  temperature  of  200°  C,  and  with  a  pressure  of  4  lbs. 
per  square  inch ;  limestone  is  employed  as  flux,  and  the  weekly  make  is 
about  25  tons.  The  waste  gases  are  consumed  in  stoves  for  heating  the 
blasts  but  before  they  can  be  thus  employed  the  oxide  of  zinc,  resulting 
from  the  oxidation  of  that  metal  still  retained  by  the  residues,  and 
volatilized  in  the  furnace,  requires  to  be  separated  by  a  system  of 
wrought-iron  condensers.  This  oxide  is  from  time  to  time  removed, 
and  not  being  sufBciently  pure  to  admit  of  being  employed  as  paint,  is 
sent  to  spelter  furnaces  for  reduction.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  at  the 
rate  of  3}  tons  per  ton  of  pig-iron  produced. 

Ferro-Manganese. — In  the  production  of  ferro-manganese  the  highest 
attainable  temperature  is  required  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  the 
charges  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  silica,  and  the  slags  must 
be  basic  without  containing  a  large  excess  of  lime.    In  this  case,  ther^ 
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fore,  magnesia  is  useful,  and  for  the  most  manganiferous  metal  barytes 
and  fluor  spar  are  sometimes  added.  The  proportion  of  manganese  in 
the  slag  may  be  about  8  per  cent  of  MnO  for  20  per  cent,  spiegd,  15 
per  cent,  for  70  per  cent.,  and  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  for  80  per  cent, 
ferro-manganese.  It  is  important  not  to  push  the  reduction  of  man- 
ganese too  far,  as  the  slags  then  become  too  calcareous,  and  silicon  is 
reduced,  preventing  the  satisfactory  formation  of  Spiegel. 

There  is  also  a  notable  proportion  of  manganese  lost  by  volatilization, 
which,  together  with  the  zinc  oxide  and  alkalies  in  the  ore,  are  carried 
over  by  the  gases,  and  may  be  very  destructive  to  the  fire-brick  stoves  if 
not  previously  passed  through  a  washer  or  dust-catcher. 

At  Terre-Xoire,  where  the  first  high  ferro-manganese  was  made,  fol- 
lowing Henderson's  practice  in  making  the  same  alloy  in  the  Siemens 
furnace,  the  hearth  was  built  of  bricks  moulded  in  gas  carbon.  These  are 
found  to  be  more  durable  than  fire-bricks,  and  may  be  easily  kept  cool 
by  watering  the  outside,  since  the  thermal  conductivity  of  carbon  is  about 
twelve  times  that  of  fire-clay.  By  using  blast  at  750"  C.  and  rich  ores, 
metal  with  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  manganese  may  be  obtained.  A 
practical  rule  for  fluxing  is  to  give  twice  as  much  lime  and  one-half  as 
much  baryta  as  there  is  silica  present  in  the  ore  and  fuel.  At  Terre- 
Noire  the  charges  for  82  per  cent  metal  were  as  follows : — 

HnelvR  ores,  pyroltuite  9*6  cwts.,  containing  0*28  cwts.  Fe.,  5*04  cwts.  Mn. 
Almem  „  „        4*0       „  „        0-06         „  200 

Tftfna      „    bsmatite  0  4       „  „        0  22         „ 


If 


14  cwti.  0-56 

25  per  cent.  I068  in  alag 

Idmertone        •        .4*4  Manganese    . 

Sulphate  uf  barium       1*2]  Iron 


Carbon  and  silicon 


19*6 


7  04 
176 

5-28 
•66 
•46 

6*80 
Yield  of  ore,  45  per  cent. ;  of  charge,  82  per  cent. 

The  furnace  was  blown  with  two  3^-inch  tuyers,  with  blast  at  2^  lbs. 
pressure,  heated  to  680"  to  750'  C,  being  driven  at  only  half  the  speed 
required  for  Bessemer  pig-iron.  The  daily  make  was  lOf  tons,  averaging 
from  81  to  85  per  cent  manganese,  with  a  consumption  of  54  cwts.  of 
coke  per  ton.  The  proportion  of  manganese  reduced  varied  from  70  to 
79  per  cent.  The  gas  of  a  furnace  working  on  high  ferro-manganese  is 
of  low  heating  power,  as  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the  ore  when  first  heated 
bums  carbonic  oxide  to  waste  in  the  throat  of  the  furnace.  Thus  in 
making  60  per  cent,  ferro-manganese,  the  gas  only  contained  5'5  of 
carbonic  oxide  to  30  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  was  practically  in- 
combustible. Subsequently  about  10  per  cent  of  bituminous  coal  was 
added  to  the  coke  to  furnish  gas  for  the  boilers.  This  inconvenience 
laay  be,  to  some  extent,  remedied  by  previously  exposing  the  manganese 
ore  to  a  low  heat  in  a  calcining-fumace,  which  reduces  Mn02  ^  Mn304. 
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When  the  zinciferous  ore  of  Cartagena  is  used,  hard  deposits  form  in 
the  gas-flues,  which  must  be  cleaned  out  at  intervals  of  about  seven 
days.  These  consist  essentially  of  oxide  of  zinc,  the  average  metallic 
contents  being  manganese  3*34,  zinc  63*40,  iron  1*56  per  cent  The  dust, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  richer  in  manganese,  containing  manganese 
23,  iron  6,  and  zinc  1  '36  per  cent.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  containing* 
11  per  cent,  of  baryta,  mainly  as  silicate,  which  shows  that  the  sulphate 
of  barium  in  the  flux  is  entirely  decomposed  before  reaching  the  hearth. 
No  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  taken  up  by  the  metal,  it  being  mainly 
eliminated  as  sulphides  of  calcium  and  manganese  in  the  slags,  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  as  sulphurous  acid  in  the  gases. 

High  ferro-manganese  oxidizes  very  readily,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  stop  the  blowing-engine  when  casting,  otherwise  there  may 
be  a  notable  difference  in  the  percentage  between  the  first  and  last  beds 
of  the  cast.  Very  hot  blast  is  not  necessary  in  making  ferro-maiiganese 
if  the  use  of  siliceous  ores  be  avoided  and  the  slags  be  rendered  sufR- 
ciently  basic  with  lima 


Heat  Absorbed  for  Work  Done  in  Blast-Furnaces. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  the  blast-furnace  have  been  very  com- 
pletely examined,  both  analytically  and  experimentally,  by  many  observers, 
among  whom  Sir  L  L.  Bell,  Ritter  P.  v.  Tunner,  the  late  Professor 
Gruner,  and  Professor  R.  Akerman  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned 
for  the  importance  of  their  contributions  to  this  subject  The  works  of 
Sir  I.  L.  Bell,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  below,^  should  be  consulted 
by  the  reader  desiring  fuller  information  on  this  subject,  which  can  only  be 
here  noticed  in  a  general  way.  The  work  of  the  furnace  consists  chiefly  in 
the  reduction  of  the  ore  in  its  descent  by  successive  steps  from  ferric  oxido, 
through  magnetic  oxide,  and  ferrous  oxide  into  metallic  iron,  by  car- 
bonic oxide  produced  from  the  direct  combustion  of  fuel  in  the  hearth 
with  heated  air.  The  accessory  reduction  of  the  oxides  of  manganese, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  silicon,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  com- 
bine with  the  reduced  iron,  can  only  be  effected  by  contact  with  soliil 
carbon,  and  therefore  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  lower  region  of  the  furnace 
below  the  boshes.  Other  operations,  requiring  heat  only,  are  the  expul- 
sion, in  the  higher  parts  of  the  furnace,  of  water  from  hydrates  and 
moist  ores,  and  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  flux ;  also,  where  raw  coal  is 
used,  its  conversion  into  coke,  and  the  fusion  of  metal  and  slag  in  the 
hearth.  A  notable  portion  of  the  heat  is  carried  off  by  the  escaping 
gases,  and  lesser  amounts  by  the  tuyer-water  and  by  radiation  from  the 
furnace  walls.  According  to  Sir  I.  L  Bell,  the  i-elative  calorific  import- 
ance of  these  factors  may  be  estimated  as  follows  in  smelting  Cleveland 

1  *  Chemioal  Phenomena  of  Iron-Smelting : '  London,  1872.    *  Principle  of  the  Mann* 
facture  of  Iron  and  Steel :  *  London,  1884. 
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iron  ore  for  No.  III.  pig,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  working,  and 
producing  28  cwts.  of  slag  per  ton  of  metal.  The  figures  are  expressed 
in  20  weight  units  (either  kilogrammes  or  cwts.),  and  the  corresponding 
lieat  units  in  Centigrade  degrees. 


Reduction  of  Fe^Os  to  Fe  . 
Ctrbarising  reduced  iron    . 
ETapontion  of  water  in  coke 
Reduction  of  PsOq.  SOs,  and  SiOs 
Fuiion  of  pig-iron 
CaldDAtion  of  flux 
Reduction  of  CO|of  flax  to  GO  . 
Decomposition  of  water  in  blast 
Fuiion  of  slags  .... 


Weight 

Heat  Units 

Totol  Heat 

iu  Cwts. 

per  Cwt. 

Uniu. 

18-60 

1.780 

83,108 

•60 

2,400 

1,440 

0-58 

513 

813 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

8,500 

20-(>0 

830 

6,600 

1100 

870 

4,070 

1-32  0 

8,200 

4,224 

005  H 

84,000 

1.700 

27-92 

550 

15,866 

70,321 

Traosminion  through  walls  of  furnace 8,600 

Osrried  o£F  in  tuyer- water 1,800 

ExpaDsion  of  blast,  transmitted  to  ground,  &a        ....      8.389 

79,110 
Carried  off  by  gases 7,900 


Total  heat  requirements  per  20  cwts 87,010 

The  heat  required  for  these  different  operations  is  derived  from  two 
sources,  the  larger  part  being  developed  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  the 
hearth,  and  the  remainder  introduced  by  the  hot-blast.  As  regards  the 
former,  it  is  not  possible  to  oxidize  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  beyond  the 
ratio  of  two  CO  to  one  00,  ^  in  the  waste  gas,  under  which  condition  the 
heat  developed  is  j^  8,000  +  |  2,400  or  4,266  units  per  unit  of  carbon  ; 
or,  assuming  the  fuel  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  volatile  and  incombustible 
matters,  0*9  x  4,266  =  3,840  units  per  unit  of  coke.  If  the  blast  is 
heated  to  1,004"  F.  or  540**  C,  the  heat  introduced  may  be  estimated 
at  12,000  units,  leaving  75,000  units  to  be  provided  by  the  combustion 
of  coke,  which,  on  the  estimate  above  given,  corresponds  to  19*53  cwt& 
This  supposes  the  weight  of  blast  to  be  about  five  times,  and  that  of  the 
vasto  gases  nearly  seven  times  that  of  the  iron  made.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, which  are  somewhat  more  favourable  than  those  realized  in  the 
most  advantageous  working  on  theT  largo  scale,  about  86  per  cent  of  the 
heat  IB  furnished  by  the  fuel,  and  14  per  cent,  by  the  blast;  the  latter 
heing  derived  from  the  combustion  of  the  waste  gases,  which  funiish 
s  farther  amount  of  heat,  estimated  at  28,000  units,  for  raising  steam  for 
the  blast,  lift,  and  pumping-engines  required  in  working  the  furnace, 
while  ahout  11,000  units  are  available  for  other  purposes.  As  the  total 
heat  obtainable  by  the  oxidation  of  the  coke  to  CO,  is  about  150,640 
units,  ivhile  that  usefully  accounted  for  is  about  110,000  units,  tho 
thermal  efficiency  realized  is  about  74  per  cent,  or  considerably  higher 

*  Tbii  ia  ezpliuned  bj  the  faot  that  carbonic  oxide  has  no  redacing  efficiency  when 
Hilated  bejond  this  extent  with  carbonic  acid,  at  the  temperature  prevailing  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace. 
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than  that  of  any  other  industrial  process  for  which  high  temperatures  are 
required. 

In  the  tahle  p:iven  at  p.  271  the  items  concerned  in  the  reduction  and 
carhurization  of  the  metal  may  he  taken  as  constant  for  all  kinds  of 
anhydrous  or  calcined  ores,  while  the  remainder  will  vary  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  latter  and  the  amount  of  siliceous  and  earthv  waste  to  ho 
fluxed.  Thus  in  the  case  supposed,  the  fusion  of  these  slags  requires 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  heat  (87,000  units),  while  in  the  South 
Chicago  furnaces,  under  the  conditions  noted  on  pp.  267-8,  making  only 
9*27  cwts.  of  slag  per  ton,  the  proportion  is  reduced  to  one-fourteenth  of 
the  smaller  total  of  70,000  units.  This  difference  is  still  more  apparent 
when  charcoal  is  used,  as  then  the  weight  of  slag  is  reduced  to  that 
strictly  required  for  fluxing  purposes,  the  fuel  being  free  from  sulphur  ; 
whereas  in  smelting  even  the  purest  ores  with  coke,  a  notable  quantity 
of  slag  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  iron  becoming  sulphurous,  which  is 
likely  to  happen  if  tlie  sulphur  in  the  slag  exceeds  2  per  cent.  This 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  a  smaller  weight  of  fuel  is 
required,  as  compared  with  eoke,  when  charcoal  is  used  for  smelting 
similar  ores ;  but  the  complete  answer  to  this  question  has  still  to  be 
worked  out. 

The  possibility  of  economizing  fuel  by  augmentation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blast  can,  upon  theoretical  grounds,  be  shown  to  be 
strictly  limited,  and  that  after  a  certain  point  no  further  saving  is  likely 
to  be  realized  by  higher  heating  in  the  stove.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  this  point  has  not  been  reached  in  practice,  although  the  margin 
for  saving  is  constantly  diminishing,  the  latest  forms  of  Cowpcr's  stove, 
giving  a  heat  of  1,400°  F.  (760°  C),  having  effected  a  notable  saving  as 
compared  with  those  heating  the  blast  to  1,200°  or  1,300°  F. 

The  quantity  of  fuel  required,  per  unit  of  make,  varies  not  only  with 
the  yield  of  the  ore  and  amount  of  slag,  but  also  with  the  quality  of 
the  metal  produced,  about  10  per  cent,  more  coke  being  required  for 
making  No.  I.  foundry  iron  than  for  No.  III.  The  following  estimate, 
made  by  De  Yathaire,  gives  the  fuel  necessary  per  ton  of  different 
classes  of  metal  smelted  from  ores  of  about  40  per  cent,  produce  : — 


No.  L  foundry  pig 

24  cwt«. 

No.  IL 

23    „ 

No.  III. 

22    „ 

No.  IV. 

21     „ 

No.  V. 

20-5  „ 

Mottled           „ 

20    „ 

White,  crystalline  (Weissstrahl). 

19-6  „ 

White,  common . 

• 

•                • 

19    „ 

The  above  are  for  ordinary  pig-irons  ;  when  manganiferous,  0*3  cwt. 
per  unit  of  manganese  reduced  must  be  added  to  the  corresponding 
number  in  the  above  table.  Thus  a  20  per  cent,  spiegel  requires  20  x  0*3 
=  6  cwts.  more  than  Weissstrahl,  or  25*5  cwts.,  and  60  per  cent,  forro- 
manganese  50  x  0*3  =  15  cwts.  more  than  No.  III.,  or  37  cwts.  in  all« 
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CoNVKRsioy  OF  Grey  Cast-Iron  into  White. — Bbfinikg. 

This  process,  which  is  now  comparatively  unimportant,  being  used 
only  in  a  few  localities  in  making  special  qualities  of  iron,  was  in  the 
earlier  days  of  puddling  essential  to  the  correct  working  of  the  operation. 
Its  object  is  the  removal  of  silicon  from  grey  pig-metal,  in  order  that  the 
labour  of  the  puddler  and  the  duration  of  the  fining  operation  may  he 
reduced;  but  since  the  introduction  of  iron  bottoms  to  the  puddling 
furnace  and  the  use  of  ferric  oxide  as  fettling,  grey  metal  is  now  generally 
puddled  direct  for  common  bar-iron,  the  extra  consumption  of  materials 
being  more  than  compensated  by  the  saving  of  fuel,  which  is  considerable, 
as  only  the  best  coke  or  charcoal  could  be  used.  Refining  is  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  forges  making  the  best  brands  of  malleable  iron  in 
Yorkshire,  and  to  tin-plate  forges  in  South  Wales.  A  modification  of 
some  importance  was  introduced  some  years  since  by  Sir  I.  L.  Bell  and 
Baron  Krupp  for  the  improvement  of  phosphoric  pig-iron  for  steel- 
making;  but  this  has  been  abandoned  since  the  development  of  the 
basic  BessMner  process. 

When  grey  cast-iron  is  fused  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  the  silicon 
present  is  oxidized,  and,  becoming  silica,  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  iron, 
oxidized  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  fusible  ferrous  silicate.  If  the 
metal  be  now  run  into  moulds  and  suddenly  cooled,  a  peculiarly  white 
iion  is  produced,  which  is  analogous  in  composition  to  that  smelted  from 
pure  ores  at  a  low  temperature,  with  a  heavy  burden  of  material.  The 
same  result  may  be  obtained  by  throwing  water  on  the  surface  of  a  bath 
of  molten  metal  and  subjecting  the  thin  plates  thus  obtained  to  the  action 
of  air  at  a  red  heat  during  several  hours ;  this  method  is  employed  in 
Tarious  parts  of  Germany.  The  more  usual  process,  however,  consists  in 
melting  the  metal  with  coke  or  eharcoal  in  a  rectangular  hearth,  pro- 
vided with  tuyers  more  or  le^s  inclined,  through  which  air  is  blown  upon 
the  surface  of  the  fused  metal. 

In  this  country  the  refinery  usually  considU  of  a  strong  cast-iron 
framework,  supporting  a  low  brickwork  chimney.  A,  figs.  78  and  79, 
vhich  represent,  respectively,  a  transverse  section  and  plan  of  a  refinery 
erected  at  the  Dowlais  Iron- Works.  The  bottom  rests  upon  a  floor  of 
dressed  sandstone,  a,  about  12  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  supported 
vpon  a  foundation  of  brickwork  or  masonry.  At  each  side,  and  at  the 
back,  within  the  vertical  frames,  are  fixed  cast-iron  water-blocks,  b, 
vhile  a  dam-plate,  c,  fig.  79,  of  the  same  material,  closes  the  front ;  thus 
forming  a  quadrangular  cavity  about  4  feet  square,  inside  measure,  and 
15  to  18  inches  in  depth.  Above  the  side-blocks,  and  resting  on  a  ledge 
cast  for  their  reception,  are  the  tuyer-plates,  d,  about  2^  inches  in  thick- 
ness, provided  with  openings  for  the  insertions  of  water-tuyers,  and 
bolted  at  their  ends  to  the  vertical  framing.  In  front,  resting  on  the 
dam-plate,  it  is  usual  to  have  another  plate,  for  the  convenience  of  filling 
and  working  the  fire.     A  little  above  this,  in  front,  and  also  above  the 
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water-block  in  the  rear,  cast-iron  doors  2J  feet  higli  are  hung  to  the  side- 
franiej. 

At  a  Bufflcient  distance  from  the  floor  of  the  refinery,  and  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  dam-plate,  is  placed  the  casting-bed  or  pig-mould,  B.  A 
brickvork  or  cast-iron  cistern,  about  30  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
deep,  is  laid  at  right  angles  to  tlie  axes  of  the  tuyers,  and  is  slightlj' 
inclined  fram  the  heatth.  On  this  rests  the  casting-bed,  composed  of 
thick  cast-iron  blocks,  e,  3J  feet  square  and  6  to  8  inches  in  tbickaess. 


having  flanges  on  each  side  by  which  they  are  supported  on  the  edgas  of 
the  cistern  beneath,  and  a  depression  in  the  upper  surface  to  confine  the 

liquid  metal  within  tlie  des^ired  limits.  This  cistern  is  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  under  surface  of  the  mould-blocks  with  water,  which  is 
maintained  at  this  level  by  a  Rmall  etream  which  constantly  fiowa  in  and 
escapes  by  on  overflow-notch.  The  mould-blocks  are  provided  with 
rebated  joints  luted  with  fire-clay,  and  are  maintained  in  close  contact 
with  each  other  by  clamps  fitting  corresponding  snugs  cast  ob  the  sides 
of  the  moulds.  «  They  are  often  made  with  a  rib  running  down  the  centre, 
dividing  the  mould  longitudinally  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
labour  of  breaking  up  the  plate  of  refined  metal. 
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Tlie  blast  is  usually  supplied  through  two  or  three  small  nozzles  ou 
either  side  of  the  hearth,  each  pipe  being  provided  with  a  stop-valve,  (/, 
'oriegalating  the  quantity.  The  connection  between  the  movable  nozzles, 
/>  <U)d  fixed  supply-pipes  may  be  made  either  by  means  of  short  leathern 
'iose  fastened  at  their  ends  by  screw-clamps,  or  by  ball-and*3ocket  joints, 
^/  the  former  method  is  the  cheaper,  but  the  latter  the  more  durable. 

^^eries  are  also  sometimes  constructed  with  a  single  nozzle  at  the 


Uck, 


)  in  which  case  the  framework,  water-blocks,  moulds,  and  all  the 


e 


TT 


Fig.  79.— Rafiuery ;  plan. 

other  parts  are  made  much  lighter,  and  the  fire-place  is  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. They  are  often  distinguished  as  melting-down  and  ruuning-in 
refineries ;  cold  pigs  from  the  blast-furnace,  old  castings,  scrap,  &c.,  are 
melted  in  the  former,  while  liquid  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  latter 
<iirectly  frt>m  the  furnace. 

The  melting-down  refinery  is  usually  placed  in  a  building  at  some 
distance  from  the  blast-furnace,  while  the  running-in  refinery  is,  ou  the 
contrary,  generally  built  immediately  contiguous  to  it ;  this  method  of 
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working,  which  effects  a  considerable  saving  of  coal,  was  first  ihtrodaced 
at  Dowlais. 

The  operation  of  refining  crude  pig-iron  is  usually  conducted  in  the 
following  way.  The  fioor  of  the  hearth  is  strewed  with  broken  sandstone 
and  a  fire  is  lit  in  the  centre  ;  a  quantity  of  coke  is  now  added  and  a  light 
blast  directed  upon  it.  A  charge  of  pig-iron,  scrap,  or  broken  castings  is 
now  piled  on  the  coke,  a  fresh  quantity  of  fuel  is  heaped  upon  the  metal, 
and  the  full  power  of  the  blast  turned  on.  The  weight  of  crude  iron 
constituting  a  charge  varies  in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
refinery,  but  it  may,  on  an  average,  be  taken  at  2  tons,  requiring  the 
consumption  of  5  cwts.  of  coke  for  its  conversion  into  refined  metaL 

The  broken  sandstone  on  the  floor  fuses  and  glazes  the  surface  of  the 
hearth,  while,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  metal  begins  to  melt,  and 
dropping  through  the  coke,  reaches  the  bottom.  In  the  course  of  from  two 
hours  to  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  whole  of  the  iron  has  become  melted 
and  lies  under  the  coke,  but  the  blast  is  still  kept  up  and  fresh  coke  is 
added.  By  this  means  a  portion  of  the  metal  becomes  oxidized,  and 
uniting  with  the  siliceous  matter  contained  in  the  fuel,  as  also  with  the 
silica  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon  present  in  the  cast-iron, 
forms  a  fusible  vitreous  slag.  This  slag,  which  is  extremely  rich  in  oxide 
of  iron,  exercises  a  strong  decarburizing  action  on  the  iron  on  which  it 
floats  ;  but  in  order  that  these  changes  may  be  properly  effected,  the  air 
from  the  different  tuyers  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  surface  of  the  fused 
mass  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  whole  of  the  iron  has  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  During  this  period  the  fuel  is  observed  to 
be  continually  lifted  by  the  motion  caused  in  the  metal  by  the  escape 
of  carbonic  oxide  gas  produced  by  the  reaction  on  the  cast-iron  of  the 
rich  silicates  of  iron  constituting  the  slag.  When  the  decarburization 
is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  advanced,  the  tap-hole  is  opened,  and  the 
contents  of  the  hearth  are  allowed  to  flow  into  the  moulds,  where  they 
are  cooled  by  a  largo  quantity  of  cold  water,  by  which  treatment  the 
metal  is  rendered  extremely  brittle.  The  slags  are  now  separated,  and 
the  fine  metal  broken  into  pieces  convenient  for  transport  to  the  pud- 
dling-fumace,  where  it  is  to  be  freed  from  the  remainder  of  its  carbon 
and  converted  into  soft  iron. 

The  working  of  the  refinery  is  continuous,  so  that  as  soon  as  one 
charge  of  metal  is  run  out,  the  hearth  is  again  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  a  fresh  supply.  The  time  occupied  in  refining  each  charge  will 
average  about  three  hours  ;  but  white-iron  does  not  require  to  be  blown 
so  long  as  grey-pig,  which  frequently  requires  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  hours  before  it  is  sufficiently  refined. 

With  the  running-in  refinery  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  since  the 
metal  is  run  into  the  hearth  in  a  fused  state,  and  the  time  and  fuel  con- 
sumed in  melting  the  metal  in  the  ordinary  refinery  are  consequently 
saved. 

When  taken  directly  from  the  blast-furnace,  22*3  cwts.  of  common 
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forge-,  or  21  *1  cwts.  of  good  grey-pig,  are  required  to  produce  1  ton  of 
fine  metal,  and  the  expenditure  of  coke  is  about  2  cwts.  In  the  melting* 
down  refinery  the  loss  of  metal  is  somewhat  greater,  and  the  expenditure 
of  fuel  20  per  cent,  larger. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  refining  hot-blast  iron  is  usually  greater  than 
that  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  cold-blast  pig,  and  the  metal  pro- 
duced from  blackband  is  especially  difficult  of  treatment,  chiefly  owing 
to  its  ready  fusibility,  which  renders  long-continued  blowing  necessary  ; 
this  results  in  an  increased  waste,  24  cwts.  of  crude  iron  being  required 
to  produce  1  ton  of  fine  metal. 

The  tuyers  are  usually  from  1^  to  1  j  hich  in  diameter,  and  are  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  38*".  In  the  running-in  hearth  94,000  cubic 
feet  of  blast  are  required  per  ton  of  metal  treated,  but  in  the  melting- 
down  refinery  136,000  feet  are  necessary  for  white-pig, '  and  153,000 
cubic  feet  for  grey-iron.  The  weekly  production  of  a  refinery  working 
on  white-iron  is  from  150  to  160  tons,  and  with  grey  from  80  to  100 
toD&  The  operation  of  refining  may  be  accelerated  by  the  addition  of 
basic  silicates,  such  as  the  slags  from  re-heating  furnaces  or  forge-scale. 
The  action  of  the  blast  is  in  this  case  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the 
flax ;  the  carbon  of  the  cast-iron  is  in  part  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  a 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  an  equivalent  amount  of  iron  being  at  the 
same  time  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Lime  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  the  removal  of  sulphur,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to 
render  the  slags  comparatively  infusible,  and  can  therefore  be  used  in 
moderate  quantities  only ;  the  same  result  is  more  efficaciously  produced 
by  the  presence  of  manganese. 

The  usual  thickness  of  the  plates  of  fine  metal  is  about  3  inches ; 
when  freshly  fractured  the  surface  has  a  silvery-white  colour,  the  lower 
part  being  compact,  with  a  radiated  or  columnar  structure,  while  the 
top  is  dull  and  cellular. 

A  modification  of  the  ordinary  refinery  process  is  used  in  Carinthia, 
chiefly  for  iron  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Grey  or  mottled 
pig-iron  is  melted  in  a  hearth  lined  with  brasque,  charcoal  being  employed 
as  fuel  The  slags  are  partially  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid  iron 
and  oxidizing  fluxes  added ;  water  is  then  thrown  upon  the  metal  and  the 
chilled  crusts  taken  off.  The  consumption  of  charcoal  is  about  5  cubic 
feet  per  100  lbs.  of  refined  iron  produced. 

Eeks  Refinery. — As  used  at  Gleiwitz  and  Konigshutte  in  Silesisi  this 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  gas-producer  and  a 
heated  top  blast.  The  metal  when  melted  down  with  a  small  addition 
of  Hmestone  was  blown  by  two  side  tuyers,  and  the  operation  lasted  from 
two  to  five  hours,  according  to  the  product  required.  As  the  process 
was  mostly  intended  for  the  production  of  strong  foundry  metals,  the 
silicon  was  not  entirely  removed. 

Pamfs  Process. — In  this  method,  which  was  experimentally  used  in 
South  Wales,  but  never  adopted  on  a  large  scale,  fused  metal  from  the 
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blast-furnace  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  numerous  jets  of  superheated 
steam  in  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  heated  by  a  coal  fire  in  ihe 
usual  way.  From  3}  to  4  cwts.  of  forge-cinder,  containing  66  per  cent. 
of  iron,  was  used  per  ton  of  metal  blown,  and  the  iron  reduced  com- 
pensated for  that  oxidized  in  the  removal  of  silicon.  About  one-third 
of  the  phosphorus  was  also  oxidized.  Seven  tuyers  or  steanirjets  of 
§-inch  diameter,  supplied  with  steam  at  30  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  pressure,  refined 
1  ton  of  grey-iron  in  half  an  hour. 

The  following  analyses  of  metal  and  slag  obtained  by  this  process  at 
the  Ebbw  Vale  Works  are  by  Noad  : — 


Pig'lron  uaed. 

Refined  MetaL 

C,  graphil 
Si    . 
S     . 
P     . 
Mn. 
Slag 

iio 

•        < 

2-40 

2-tf8 

0-22 

0-18 

0-86' 

0-68 

0-80 
0-82 
0-18 
0-09 
0-24 

•  •  • 

Foige<«inder  added. 

Cinder  run  out. 

S     . 
PiOa 

k 

• 

» 
• 

1-34 
2-06 

0-16 
0-18 

HeatovUs  Process. — A  process  was  introduced  some  years  since  by  Mr. 
Heaton,  of  Langley  Mill  Iron- Works,  which,  although  intended  for  the 
production  of  steel,  is  essentially  a  modification  of  refining.  Instead  of  a 
blast  of  atmospheric  air,  the  oxidizing  agent  employed  is  nitrate  of 
sodium.  The  converter  is  a  circular  cupola  enclosed  in  an  iron  casing, 
having  a  movable  bottom,  kept  in  its  place  by  iron  clamps;  this 
bottom  is  filled  with  nitrate  of  sodium  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth 
the  weight  of  the  metal  treated,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  small  quantity  of 
siliceous  sand  is  added.  In  order  to  prevent  it  from  floating  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  metal  without  undergoing  decomposition,  this  flux 
must  be  covered  by  a  perforated  plate  of  cast-iron,  and,  when  the  bottom 
is  thus  adjusted,  fused  cast-iron  is  introduced  through  a  chaiging-hole  at 
top.  During  the  first  ^ve  minutes,  the  action  of  the  nitrate  on  the 
oxidizable  matter  present  is  slight,  but  on  the  melting  of  the  covering- 
plate,  which  usually  occurs  after  that  interval,  a  violent  ebullition  takes 
place,  and  a  bright  yellow  sodium  flame  escapes  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  After  continuing  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  this  action 
rapidly  subsides ;  the  bottom  of  the  cx>nverter  is  then  detached,  and  is, 
with  its  contents,  removed  on  a  truck  placed  beneath  it  for  that  purpose. 
The  product  of  this  operation,  called  '*  crude  steel,"  is  not  sufficiently 
liquid  to  be  run  into  ingots,  and  the  contents  of  the  converter  are  there- 
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^^  tamed  out  upon  tho  floor,  and  broken  into  fragments  of  convenient 
^  fop  farther  treatment 

Xhis  consists  of  sundry  re-heatings,  squeezings,  and  hammerings ;  or 
^^^  broken  fragments  may  be  melted  in  crucibles  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
p2t>dQction  of  cast-steeL 


duct^ 


*^  following  analyses  of  the  material  operated  on,  and  of  the  pro- 


Mfi    ^^^i°«i  ^y  this  process,  were  published  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  A. 


1 

1. 

2. 

8. 

0 

2*880 

1-800 

0*993 

Si,  with  a  little  Ti  . 

2-960 

0-266 

0-149 

S    .        .        .        . 

0113 

0*018 

traoe 

P    .        .        . 

1-455 

0-298 

0-292 

As  . 

0  041 

0-039 

0  024 

Mn.        .        .        . 

0*818 

0  090 

0  088 

Ca. 

•  •  • 

0*819 

0*310 

Na. 

•  •  • 

0-144 

trace 

Fe,  by  difference 

02*293 

97  026 

98  144 

100*000 

100-000 

100*000 

1.  Cupola-pig.     2.  Crude  steeL     3.  Steel-iron. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "  steel-iron  "  contains  as  much  carbon  as 
ordinary  strong  steel,  and  that  the  amount  of  phosphorus  retained  is  four 
times  greater  than  that  contained  in  best  Yorkshire  iron,  and  fourteen  to 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  in  Swedish  Bessemer  steel.  This  process,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  was 
Bubeequently  examined  by  M.  Gruner  and  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Snelus,  of 
Dowlais.  The  analyses  of  the  latter  chemist,  who  has  had  a  large  experi- 
ence in  investigations  of  this  nature,  show  that  the  most  marked  effect  of 
the  use  of  the  alkaline  nitrate  is  the  almost  entire  removal  of  silicon ; 
this  is  probably  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  production  of  silicates  of 
sodium. 

HendersorCs  Process, — Henderson's  method  for  the  production  of  malle- 
able iron  and  steel  from  inferior  brands  of  pig  is  dependent  on  the  action 
of  titanic  oxide  on  fluor-spar,  by  which  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus 
are  said  to  be  almost  wholly  eliminated.  It  has  never  been  adopted  on 
the  large  scale. 

DiPHosPHOBiztNO  Bbfinbbt  Pboobssbs. — ^The  removal  of  phosphorus 
from  pig-iron,  as  a  preliminary  to  puddling  or  other  processes,  has  been 
effected  by  Sir  L  L.  Bell  by  subjecting  molten  metal  from  the  blast- 
fornace  to  the  action  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  either  melted  or  in  a 
very  highly  heated  state.  The  operation  was  performed  either  in  a 
revolving  water-jacket  puddling-fumace,  or  in  a  trough  of  wrought-iron, 
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lined  with  bricks  of  purple  ore,  12  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep, 
placed  under  a  brick  arch,  and  mounted  upon  a  central  axis,  about  which 
it  oscillated  like  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine.  The  interior  was  raised  to 
a  red  heat  by  a  gas-fire,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  introduced,  either  melted 
or  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  when  the  iron  was  run  in.  About  10  cwts. 
of  metal  were  heated  with  4  cwts.  of  liquid  oxide,  but  the  temperatare 
was  kept  below  that  of  an  ordinary  puddling-fumace.  The  operation 
lasted  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the  ve^el  was 
kept  oscillating,  so  as  to  traverse  the  chaige  repeatedly  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  distance  thus  travelled  in  about  ten  minutes  was  from 
720  to  960  feet.  The  charge  was  then  tapped  into  moulds,  where  the 
iron  and  cinder  were  separated  as  in  the  ordinary  refinery.  The  metal 
resulting  from  this  so-cidled  "purifying  process"  was,  like  that  of  the 
refinery,  almost  freed  from  silicon,  and  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
original  amount  of  phosphorus  was  removed,  while  the  carbon  i^as 
very  slightly  acted  upon.      The    slags  contained   about  6  per  cent. 

of  PA 

A  similar  process,  used  for  some  time  by  Krupp,  was  described  hy 
the  late  Mr.  A,  L  HoUey  under  the  name  of  "  pig-washing."  A  Pernot 
gas  furnace,  with  a  circular  hearth  rotating  about  an  axis  slightly  inclined 
from  the  vertical,  was  used.  The  chaige  of  5  tons  of  melted  metal  vras 
heated  with  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  pure  iron  ore,  and  when  it 
contained  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  some  limestone  was  added. 
About  6  per  cent  of  silica  in  the  chaige  was  necessary  to  give  the 
requisite  fluidity  to  the  slag.  The  ore  was  first  charged  and  tlien 
strongly  heated ;  the  iron  was  run  in,  the  revolutions  of  the  furnace 
being  regulated  to  11  per  minute.  As  soon  as  carbonic  oxide  flames 
began  to  appear  (usually  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes)  the  metal  was 
run  oS,  The  result  was  simUar  to  that  given  above;  but  as  a  more 
manganiferous  metal  was  used,  the  silicon  was  entirely  removed,  together 
with  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  phosphorus.  Manganese  was  also 
completely  oxidized  and  passed  into  the  slag.  The  cost  of  the  operation 
was  computed  at  10s.  per  ton  of  metal  treated,  including  melting  in 
the  cupola. 

These  processes,  though  at  one  time  promising,  have  lost  their  signi- 
ficance since  the  introduction  of  the  method  of  dephosphorizing  by  lime 
in  the  Bessemer  converter. 

Production  of  Wbought-Iron  pbom  CabivIron  in  Open  Fires. 

The  various  processes  employed  for  the  production  of  wrought-iron 
from  cast  are  either  conducted  in  open  hearths,  in  which  the  pig-metal  is 
melted  and  decarburized  before  the  blast  of  an  inclined  tuyer,  or  the 
transformation  is  effected  by  puddling,  by  which  the  same  operation  is 
performed  on  the  hearth  of  an  ordinary  leverberatory  furnace.     In  hoth 
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eases  the  reactions  involved  are  precisely  similar ;  graphitic  carbon  first 
passes  into  the  non-graphitic  or  combined  state,  and  is  subsequently  con- 
verted into  carbonic  oxide,  either  directly  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blasts  or 
indirectly  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  slags.  In  many  instances 
this  oxidizing  agent  is  supplied  by  the  iron  itself,  which  is  always  to 
a  certain  extent  oxidized  by  the  air  of  the  blast  during  the  process  of 
fusion,  while  in  others  it  is  directly  added  in  the  form  of  haematite, 
forge-^cale,  finery-cinder,  &c. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  production  of  malleable  iron  in  open- 
hearths,  although,  from  their  antiquity  and  comparative  simplicity,  of 
lunch  interest,  are  nevertheless  gradually  diminishing  in  importance; 
this  arises  from  the  rapidly  extending  use  of  the  puddling-fumace,  which 
can  not  only  be  employed  with  fuel  and  materials  of  lower  quality,  but 
also  admits  of  the  more  extensive  application  of  machinery  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  resulting  iron. 

The  methods  of  refining  in  the  open  hearth  may  be  classified  under 
three  heads,  according  to  the  number  of  times  the  metal  requires  lifting 
or  breaking-up,  from  the  period  when  it  is  first  fused  until  the  bloom 
has  been  made  ready  for  placing  under  the  hammer.  In  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  the  method  employed  is  distinguished  as  a  single, 
double,  or  manifold  running-down  process,  or  in  Germany,  where  a  few 
small  open-hearth  establishments  are  still  in  operation,  as  einmaiige^ 
zmmalige,  or  mehrmalige  Sehmdzerei.  This  distinction  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  due  to  the  number  of  heats  employed  during  the  operations 
requisite  for  the  conversion  of  pig-iron  into  malleable  metal 

In  the  first,  or  single  method,  employed  in  Styria,  white  pig-iron, 
nearly  approximating  in  composition  to  refined  metal,  is  used,  and  the 
elimination  of  combined  carbon  is  principally  effected  by  the  addition  of 
oxidizing  agents,  without  material  assistance  from  the  injected  blast ;  the 
product  is  a  steely  iron,  from  which  the  excess  of  carbon  is  subsequently 
removed  by  subjecting  the  bloom  to  successive  welding  heats.  In  the 
second,  or  double  process,  the  metal  is  run  into  the  hearth  or  bloomery 
from  a  melting-down  or  running-out  fire ;  and  in  the  last,  of  which  the  old 
German  or  Walloon  forge  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  the  three  operations  of 
converting  grey-iron  into  white,  lifting,  breaking-up,  and  the  final  balling 
are  performed  in  the  same  hearth. 

Gbbman  OB  Walloon  Fobob. — ^The  working  of  the  German  forge  may 
he  described  generally  as  follows,  although  the  various  operations  admit 
of  more  or  less  modification  in  accordance  with  circumstances,  and  the 
custom  of  the  district  in  which  the  works  may  be  situated. 

This  operation  is  carried  on  in  a  small  open  fire,  of  which  fig.  80 
represents  a  vertical  section,  and  fig.  81  a  ground  plan ;  the  quadran- 
g^^  hearth,  H,  is  formed  of  thick  cast-iron  plate&  The  depth  of  the 
hearth  is  about  12  inches,  and  its  width  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  2  inches. 

The  bhist  is  introduced  by  the  tuyer,  ^,  which  projects  about  4  inches 
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into  tbe  hearth,  and  is  so  inclined  that  its  axis  ma;  intersect  the  opposite 
face,  somewhat  above  the  line  of  its  junction  with  the  plate  forming  the 
bottom. 


PJg.  81, — Oonnui  PoTgfl;  pUn. 

The  tuyer  ia  mode  of  sheet-copper,  and  is  of  the  form  repreaented, 

fig.  82.      In  this  are  placed  the  noEilea  of  two 

^^^tf^^'^^^t      wooden  bellows,  B,  set  in  motion  by  a  water-wheel, 

g/tl^^  ..-.^^^    and  arranged  so  as  to  aiford  a  continuous  stream  of 

"^"^^^  air.    The  movable  lids  of  these  are  raised  by  cams, 

"^'  ^  e,  placed  on  the  axle,  A,  of  the  water-wheel,  and 

the  too  rapid  fall  of  the  vibrating  segments  is  checked  by  their  being 

attached  to  the  levers,  e,  provided  with  boxes,  u,  in  which  are  placed 

weights,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rapidity  of  the  descent.     The 

cams,  c  are  so  disposed  around  the  axle  of  the  wheel  that  the  movable 

half  of  one  bellows  begins  to  be  raised  precisely  when  that  of  the 
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other  is  being  released,  and  in  tbis  vraj  a  continuous  current  of  air  is 
constantly  kept  up  in  the  f  umaee. 

In  front  of  the  fire-place  is  a  cast-iron  plate,  raised  on  one  side  to  the 
level  of  the  hearth,  and  on  the  other  inclined  to  that  of  the  refinery  floor. 
An  aperture,  called  the  cliio  or  slag-hole,  passes  through  the  side  of  the 
furnace,  and  enters  the  hearth  at  the  bottom  ;  by  this  aperture  the  fusible 
filags  are  occasionally  run  ofil  Over  the  furnace  is  placed  a  hood,  v, 
which  is  made  of  brickwork,  and  being  provided  with  a  chimney,  serves 
to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  gases  evolved  during  the  process.  To  the 
sides  of  this  hood  are  attached  plates  of  sheet-iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
saeening  the  workmen  from  the  heat  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
exposed. 

In  order  to  undentend  the  working  of  this  furnace,  we  must  suppose 
that  an  operation  has  just  been  tenninsted,  and  that  the  hearth  still  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  incandescent  charcoal. 

The  workman  begins  by  filling  the  hearth  with  fresh  fuel,  and  tben 
gradually  admits  the  blast  In  the  older  forges  the  supply  of  air  is 
regulated  by  limiting  the  supply  of  water  on  the  wheel  by  which  the 
bellows  are  set  in  motion,  but  in  some  of  those  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion blowing  cylinders  are  employed,  and  in  that  casd  the  blast  is 
adjusted  by  a  valve  situated  near  the  tuyer. 

The  iron  to  be  refined  is  cast  either  into  pigs  of  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
length,  or  into  short  bars  or  thin  plates.  In  the  first  case  the  bar  is 
placed  on  iron  rollers,  and  its  extremity  introduced  into  the  middle  of 
the  hearth  at  a  height  of  from  6  to  9  inches  above  the  bottom.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  metal  to  be  refined  has  been  cast  into  smaller  masses, 
they  are  piled  to  the  amount  of  from  2  to  3  cwts.  immediately  upon  the 
charcoal  with  which  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  is  filled. 

After  a  short  time  the  metal  begins  to  melt,  and  passing  through  the 
cnrrent  of  air  from  the  tuyer,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  This 
period  of  fusion  ordinarily  lasts  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours,  and 
daring  that  time  advantage  is  taken  of  the  heat  developed  to  weld  to- 
gether and  form  into  bars  the  metal  refined  during  the  preceding  opera- 
tion. The  drops  of  melted  iron,  in  passing  at  a  high  temperature  through 
the  air  furnished  by  the  blast,  becomes  partially  oxidized,  and  by  subse- 
qnent  reaction  of  the  basic  silicates  of  iron  formed,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  carbon  is  consumed. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  the  iron  thus  treated  has 
become  to  a  certain  extent  decarburized,  and  forms  a  pasty  mass  beneath, 
the  layer  of  fuel  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  slag,  which  gradually 
accumulates  in  the  furnace,  is  from  time  to  time  run  off  through  the 
tapping-hole  before  referred  to,  care  being  taken  to  retain  a  sufiicient 
quantity  to  carry  on  the  process  of  decarburization. 

The  oxidation  of  the  iron  is  also  promoted  by  bringing  the  melting 
mass  immediately  before  the  current  of  air  thrown  in  by  the  tuyer.  The 
slag  run  off  is  preserved  for  use  in  the  succeeding  operation. 
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Wlien  the  partially  refined  bloom  has  become  ^sufficiently  resistant, 
the  workman,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  bar  of  iron,  rolls  it  up  in  the  form 
of  a  ball,  and  raises  it  on  the  top  of  the  fuel,  which  he  now  thrusts 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Fresh  charcoal  is  at  the  same  time 
added,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blast  so  increased  that  the  mass  is  again 
subjected  to  strongly  oxidizing  influences,  and  a  second  time  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth,  where,  from  having  now  lost  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  carbon,  it  forms  a  spongy  mass.  The  detached  fragments  are  now 
collected  with  an  iron  bar,  and  united  into  one  mass.  Should  any 
portions  appear  to  be  imperfectly  refined,  they  are  again  brought  into  a 
position  to  be  directly  acted  on  by  the  blast. 

When  the  mass  has  become  sufficiently  coherent  the  slag  is  run  off, 
and  the  iron  is  rolled  into  a  large  ball,  and  removed  from  the  hearth  by 
strong  levers,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  heavy  hammer,  by  which 
the  spongy  matter  is  consolidated  and  welded  together,  while  the  siliceous 
slag  is  at  the  same  time  expressed  from  its  pores.  During  this  operation 
the  hearth  is  cleaned  out,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  remaining  slag 
is  drawn  off;  a  certain  quantity  is  nevertheless  retained  in  the  furnace 
to  assist  in  the  decarburization  of  the  succeeding  charge  of  cast-iron. 
Before  again  proceeding  to  charge,  it  is  frequently  found  necessary  to 
cool  the  hearth  with  water,  which  is  made  to  circulate  beneath  the 
bottom  plate. 

The  richer  slags  thus  removed  are  not  thrown  away,  but,  together 
with  the  scale  produced  during  the  hammering  of  the  mass,  are  employed 
in  the  next  operation,  during  the  first  melting  of  the  pig-iron. 

After  being  removed  from  the  hearth,  the  bloom  is  transported  to  an 
anvil,  on  which  it  receives  the  repeated  blows  of  a  heavy  hammer,  set  in 
motion  by  a  water-wheel,  the  slag  becoming  completely  expelled,  and  the 
iron  consolidated  into  the  form  of  an  elongated  prism. 

The  hammer-head  commonly  weighs  from  800  to  1,200  lbs.,  and  is 
sometimes  made  of  cast-iron,  although  wrought-iron  is  also  employed,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  provided  with  a  face  of  hardened  steel. 

The  anvil  is,  in  most  instances,  of  cast-iron,  which,  to  give  it  greater 
solidity,  rests  on  a  heavy  mass  of  the  same  material,  supported  by  a  large 
wooden  pile  firmly  fixed  in  the  floor.  The  wooden  beam  which  carries 
the  hammer  is  strengthened  by  bands  of  iron,  and  is  supported  by  a 
strong  cast-iron  ring,  provided  with  trunnions,  on  which  it  turns  when 
the  head  of  the  hammer  is  raised.  These  trunnions  are  supported  by 
iron  bearings  fixed  in  wooden  supporta  Parallel  to  the  hammer-beam, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  is  situated  a  horizontal  axle,  moved  by 
a  water-wheel,  and  provided  with  a  series  of  cams,  which,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  an  iron  band,  situated  at  about  one-third  part  of  the  distance 
from  the  head  to  the  trunnions,  forming  the  centre  of  suspension,  first 
lift  the  hammer,  and  then  allow  it  to  fall  with  its  whole  weight  on  the 
anvil  beneath.  To  accelerate  the  fall  of  the  hammer  when  lifted  to  its 
full  height  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  long  piece  of  elastic  wood,  which 
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acto  u  a  spring,  and,  by  causing  the  rapid  descent  of  the  hammer,  pre- 
vents the  falling  beam  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  cam  which  is 
next  in  the  scries.  The  extreme  range  of  the  hammer,  or  the  height 
to  which  it  is  raised  from  the  anvil  at  each  blow,  varies  from  2  feet  to  2 
feet  6  inches. 

When  the  working  of  a  piece  of  iron  has  been  completed,  the  hammer 
is  propped  to  the  full  height  of  its  course  by  a  wooden  support,  which  is 
removed  as  soon  as  the  succeeding  bloom  has,  by  means  of  proper  tongs, 
been  placed  upon  the  anvil.  At  first  the  water-wheel  is  made  to  revolve 
very  slowly,  and  consequently  a  considerable  interval  occurs  between 
each  blow  ;  but  by  degrees  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  admitted, 
and  the  hammer  soon  attains  its  maximum  speed,  which  is  continued  to 
ths  end  of  the  operatioa  Whilst  the  bloom  b  being  worked  on  the 
anvil,  it  is  so  turned  by  the  workmen  that  all  its  sides  successively  be- 
come exposed  to  the  hammer;  and  by  this  means  the  slag  is  rapidly 
expelled  from  the  spongy  metal,  which  is  speedily  formed  into  an 
elongated  mass,  of  which  the  various  parts  have  become  firmly  welded 
together.  This  ia  a^in  subdivided,  by  a  cutter,  into  three  or  four 
fragments,  which  are  placed  above  the  bloom  formed  in  the  next  opera- 
tion, and  when  sufficiently  heated  are  drawn  into  bars,  under  a  hammer 
specially  adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  mass  is  divided  by  a  kind  of 
knife,  placed  on  it  whilst  under  the  hammer,  which,  in  ite  fall,  strikes 
the  back  of  the  cutter,  causing  it  to  divide  the  iron. 

The  hammer  used  for  drawing  the  divided  bloom  into  bare,  is,  in  most 
iastonces,  much  lighter,  and  makes  a  greater  number  of  blows  in  a  given 
time,  than  that  employed  for  eX' 
pressing  the  slag  from  the  bloom 
when  it  first  comes  from  the  re- 
finery. This  hammer,  which  has 
less  lift  than  the  one  just  described, 
is  represented  by  figs.  63,  84.  In 
thb  case,  instead  of  being  raised 
directly  by  cams,  the  motion  is 
communicated  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  centre  of  suspension  ;  the 
cam-axle,  as  in  the  other  hammer, 
beiog  turned  on  by  a  water-wheel, 
Fij  83  represents  a  front  view, 
and  fig.  84  a  sectional  elevation  of 
this  hammer.     A,  represents  the  Fig.8a.-Tiw-H™d»r;  front  ■.!.•. 

axle  of  the  water-wheel,  on  which  are  fixed  the  cams,  e .-  these  are  fitted 
mto  a  cast-iron  ring,  which  is  firmly  secured  on  the  shaft  by  the  wedges, 
a,  made  of  hard  wood. 

The  beam,  B,  carries  the  hammer,  F,  and  is  received  into  an  iron 
ring,  C,  which  is  provided  with  tmunions,  working  in  bearings  between 
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the  perpendicular  posts,  D,  and  the  cross-bara,  E,  vhich  are  stronglj 
bolted  together. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  beam  opposite  to  that  which  carries  the 
hammer,  is  bd  iron  plate,  p,  firmly  secured  by  means  of  the  band,  d; 


Fig.  B4.— Tilt- 


against  this  plate  the  cams,  which  move  in  the  direction  indicatod  by 
the  arrow,  are  successively  brought  to  bear,  and  by  their  pre^>Bure  niae 
the  hammer  fixed  on  the  otlier  end  of  the  wooden  beam,  which  again 
falls  as  eoon  as  the  cam  in  contact  with  the  plate,  p,  has  so  far  depressed 
the  end  of  the  lever  aa  to  allow  of  its  passing  round  without  further  im- 
pediment. A  spring,  ii,  is  placed  under  the  tail  of  the  beam,  instead  of 
above  the  head.  The  faces  of  the  hammer,  F,  and  of  the  anvil,  G,  which 
reste  on  the  bed,  H,  are  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  with  the  floor ;  the 
guide.  I,  serves  to  steady  long  iron  bars  when  worked  under  the  hammer. 

The  weight  of  each  bloom  is  in  most  inatances  between  I  and  2  cwt&, 
and  100  lbs.  of  cast-iron  produce  about  85  Iba.  of  bars.  For  every  100  lbs, 
of  wrought-iron  obtained,  150  lbs.  of  charcoal  are  employed.  The  bellows 
are  stopped  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  ready  to  be  placed  under  the  hammer, 
and  the  whole  operation  occupies  about  five  hours.  The  iron  manufac- 
tured by  this  method  is  of  excellent  quality.  Refineries  of  this  description 
are  Eonictimes  supplied  with  heated  air  instead  of  the  ordinary  cold-blast, 
iind  attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  the  employment  of  charco&l  by 
the  use  of  coke ;  but  the  iron  produced  by  this  means  is  so  much  inferior 
to  that  prepared  with  the  usual  fuel  as  to  more  than  compensate  for  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  combustible. 

The  process  above  described  is  called  by  the  Germans  KlwnpfrUehen, 
or  lump-refining,  and  differs  from  the  DvrchbrechfriKken,  because  in  the 
latter  the  bloom,  instead  of  being  rounded  together  in  one  mass  on  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace,  is  then  separated  into  scveial  pieces,  which  are 
euccefsively  worked  under  the  hammer. 

The  French  call  the  first  process  affinat/e  au  petit  foyer,  and  tho 
second,  afhtaije  par  poTtiont. 

A  further  distinction  between  the  open-hearth  processes  may  be  founded 
upon  the  various  methods  adopted  for  working  the  iron,  as  it  loses  its 
carbon  and  becomes  converted  into  malleable  metal,  or,  as  that  tronsfor- 
juation  is  called  in  this  country,  it  annea  to  nature.    Wlien  of  good  quality 
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the  whole  charge  may  bo  lifted  together,  and  worked  in  a  single  mass 
before  the  tnjer,  whereas  with  inferior  descriptions  the  particles  of  iron, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  coalesce  as  they  form,  are  divided  into  several 
portions,  which,  after  being  separately  decarburised,  may  either  be  worked 
into  one  ball  or  forged  separately. 

Three  principal  methods  of  manufacturing  iron  in  the  charcoal  hearth 
are  employed  in  Sweden : — the  Walloon,  the  Franche-Comt^  and  the 
Lancashire  processes.  The  first  of  these  is  confined  to  forges  producing 
Bannemora  steel-iron.  The  Franche-Comt^  and  Lancashire  hearths  are 
covered  and  provided  with  flues  in  which  the  charge  of  pig-iron  is 
heated  previous  to  fusion,  and  where  the  blast  is  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  100*  C.  by  being  passed  through  a  series  of  cast-iron  pipes;  the 
pressure  employed  is  from  1  lb.  to  1 J  lb.  per  square  inch. 

In  the  first  method  the  bloom,  after  shingling,  is  cut  into  two  pieces 
and  re-heated  in  the  same  fire ;  while  in  the  Lancashire  forge,  either  a 
second  hearth,  or  a  gas  welding-furnace  is  employed  for  re-heating.  In 
both  cases  the  weight  of  bar-iron  produced  is  about  85  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  pig-metal  operated  on,  and,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
the  consumption  of  charcoal  is  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  weight  of 
the  finished  bars  made. 

Iron  for  Tin-Platbs. — In  South  Wales  a  superior  description  of  iron 
employed  for  rolling  into  the  thin  sheets  formerly  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plates,  was  made  in  the  charcoal  hearth.  The  pig-metal 
treated  was  of  good  quality,  and  was  smelted  either  with  anthracite  or 
in  a  coke  furnace  blown  with  cold-blast.  The  charge,  which  consisted  of 
from  5  to  6  cwts.  of  good  Welsh  mine  or  haematite  pig,  was  first  melted 
in  a  small  coke  refinery  with  two  tuyers,  and,  after  the  necessary  amount 
of  exposure  to  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  blast,  was  run  ofl^,  through 
an  inclined  gutter,  into  charcoal  hearths  placed  in  front,  and  at  a  lower 
level  These  hearths  were  made  of  cast-iron  plates,  their  bottoms  being 
cast  hollow  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  cool  by  the  circulation  of  a 
current  of  cold  air;  the  charge  of  refined  metal  was  divided  equally  between 
them,  and  each  blown  by  a  single  tuyer.  Water-tuyers  were  made  use 
of  both  in  the  refinery  and  charcoal  hearths,  although  cold-blast  only  was 
employed  in  each  case.  In  the  charcoal  hearth  the  metal  was  frequently 
broken  up  and  raised  by  an  iron  bar,  the  slags  being  run  off  two  or  three 
times  during  each  operation,  of  which  the  average  duration  was  little 
more  than  an  hour.  The  whole  of  the  charge  was  worked  into  a  single 
ball,  which  weighed  something  less  than  2  cwts.,  and  was  first  shingled 
under  a  tilt-hammer  and  then  drawn  into  a  long  flattened  bar  about  2 
inches  in  thickness.  This  was  partially  cut  through  transversely,  and 
broken  by  the  blows  of  a  sledge-hammer  into  fragments  called  stamps, 
each  weighing  about  28  lbs.  The  fracture  of  the  pieces  thus  broken  off 
was  examined,  and  such  only  as  presented  a  finely  crystalline  and  uni- 
form grain  were  used  in  the  formation  of  the  pile  from  which  the  finished 
sheet  was  made. 
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The  re-heating  of  the  stamps  was  conducted  in  a  special  famace  known 
as  the  hollow  fire^  consisting  of  a  deep  rectangular  hearth  roofed  over  at 
top.  This  hearth  was  partially  filled  with  coke,  and  supplied  with  blast 
through  a  single  inclined  tuyer  introduced  near  the  top  of  the  fuel. 

The  piles,  consisting  of  the  fragments  detached  from  the  rough  bars 
by  the  process  above  described,  were  supported  upon  a  staff  or  flattened 
bar  of  iron,  above  the  top  of  the  fuel,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  flame  from  the  hearth.  At  the  present  time  mild  steel  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  use  of  wrought-iron  in  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
plates. 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  same  method  of  breaking  and 
selecting  the  rough  bars  is  employed  in  those  forges  which  are  most  noted 
for  the  superiority  of  the  iron  they  produce. 

Preparation  of  Mallbablb  Iron  bt  the  Reverberatort  Process. 

Puddling. — The  reverberatory  process  for  converting  cast  into  malle- 
able iron,  introduced  by  Henry  Cort,  in  1 784,  has  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  all  others  in  localities  in  which  mineral  fuel  is  moderately 
abundant,  while  the  introduction  of  gas  furnaces  has  been  the  means  of 
its  becoming  very  general,  even  in  wooded  districts  and  in  localities 
where  inferior  descriptions  of  fuel  only  are  available.  Not  only  wood, 
but  also  brown  coal  and  peat,  may,  when  converted  into  carbonic  oxide, 
be  employed  as  fuel  in  the  puddling-fumace.  The  reactions  which  take 
place  during  the  operation  of  puddling  are  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
of  the  open  hearth,  as  the  decarburization  of  pig-iron  is  efl*ected  by  the 
joint  action  of  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  and  oxidizing  fluxes.  In  the 
puddling-furnace,  however,  a  current  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  draught 
of  a  high  chimney  instead  of  by  a  blast,  and  according  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  or  by 
oxidizing  fluxes  respectively,  the  process  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  dry "  or 
the  "  wet "  method  of  puddling.  In  the  old  process  of  drij  puddling  the 
necessary  oxygen  is  chiefly  derived  from  atmospheric  air,  while  on  the 
contrary,  in  wet  puddling,  or  pig-boiling^  it  is,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
furnished  by  the  slags  and  oxides  of  iron  added.  In  either  case  the 
conversion  of  grey-pig  into  white-metal,  by  a  preliminary  fusion,  is  advan- 
tageous, and  the  operation  thereby  accelerated. 

The  fire-place  of  the  modern  puddling-furnace,  figs.  85,  86,  and  87, 
(slightly  modified  from  Percy)  is  rectangular  and  divided  from  the  hearth 
by  a  low  fire-bridge ;  the  roof,  which  is  a  flat  arch,  has  a  gradual  slope 
towards  the  flue.  The  fire-bars,  a,  are  movable  for  greater  convenience  in 
removing  the  clinker,  and  a  powerful  draught  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
brick  chimney,  b,  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height^  strengthened  by  iron 
ties ;  at  top  this  shaft  is  furnished  with  a  sheet-iron  damper,  c,  opened 
and  shut  by  a  lever  and  chain,  by  which  the  workmen  can  regulate  at 
will  the  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  furnace.     The  outside  walls 
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ire  eitclnsed  with  strong  side-plates  of  cast-iron,  united  by  flanges  and 
bol(s,and  are  bound  together  by  wrought-iron  tie-rods  across  the  top.  By 
tliia  means  not  only  is  the  perfect  solidity  of  the  structure  insured,  but 
the  eatntnce  of  air  through  rents  in  the  brickwork  entirely  prevented. 
The  bottom  of  the  bed,  d,  is  formed  of  cast-iron  plates  united  by  tenon- 
joints,  and  supported  on  dwarf  pillars  of  the  same  metal.     Tbe  sides  of 
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this  bed  are  Tariously  constructed,  according  to  the  method  of  artificial 
cooling  adopted,  but  tbey  are  frequently  made  of  hollow  iron  castings, 
Ihrongh  which  a  current  of  air  circulates  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace.  The  hearth,  6  feet  in  length, 
u  terminated  at  either  end  by  a  straight  wall  of  fire-brick,  that  nearest 
the  fire-place  being  called  the  fire-bridge,  and  the  other,  at  the  opposite 
end,  ^^  flue-briilge.  The  brickwork  is  made  to  overlap  the  top  of  the 
side-frame  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  recess  for  the  refractory  material 
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{ftttUng)  with  which  it  Is  lineil.     The  width  of  tbo  hearth  ia  3  feet 
9  inches  at  one  end,  and  2  feet  9  inches  at  the  other. 


Fic.  ST.— PiiddUiiK-Fiiniue ;  Hctlon  on  A,  B  <ng.  SS). 

The  depth  of  the  fire-place  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed, 
being  greateiit  when  the  coals  use<l  are  but  slightly  bituminous.     For 
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furnaces  provided  with  an  ordinary  fire-grate,  the  best  fuel  is  non-caking 
coal,  containing  but  a  small  amount  of  sulphur,  and  burning  with  a  long 
flame.  The  grate-area  should  be  between  one-half  and  one-third  that  of 
the  bed ;  or,  taking  the  latter  at  20  square  feet,  the  area  of  the  grate  will 
be  from  7  to  8  square  feet.  The  firing-hole,  e,  which  is  placed  %bout  a 
foot  above  the  grate,  has  no  door,  but  is  closed  by  throwing  a  shovelful 
of  coal  on  a  projecting  ledge  cast  upon  the  iron  casing,  and  piling  it 
against  the  opening.  The  flue — of  which  the  sectional  area  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed,  being  for  bituminous  coal  one-fifth  that 
of  the  grate,  and  for  anthracite  about  one-seventh — slopes  gradually 
towards  the  slack.  In  some  cases,  a  second  bed  is  placed  behind  the 
flue-bridge,  on  which  the  pig-iron  destined  for  the  succeeding  charge  is 
heated  by  means  of  the  flame  which  passes  over  it  on  its  way  to  the 
chimney ;  in  others  when,  as  in  Home  gas  furnaces,  a  blast  is  used,  the  air 
is  heated  by  first  passing  through  the  hollow  side-frames  of  the  hearth, 
and  afterwards  through  a  coil  of  iron  pipes  situated  between  the  furnace 
and  the  base  of  the  chimney.  The  walls  of  the  stack  are  of  common 
brick,  with  an  internal  lining  of  fire-brick,  and  the  working-door,  /, 
which  is  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  furnace  as  the  fire-hole,  is  a 
large  fire-tile,  set  in  a  cast-iron  frame,  suspended  by  a  chain  to  a  lever 
having  a  counterbalance-weight  at  the  other  end.  This  is  only  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  charging,  or  for  removing  the  puddled  balls,  but  a 
small  rectangular  or  arched  notch,  (7,  called  the  gtopper-hole,  is  cut  out 
of  its  lower  edge  for  the  introduction  of  the  tools  used  in  stirring  or 
rabbling  the  charge.  The  sill  of  the  working-door  is  about  10  inches 
abo?e  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  and  below  it  is  a  tap-hole,  h, 
usually  kept  closed,  through  which  the  slag,  or  tap-einder^  is  withdrawn 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required.  Another  portion  of  the  slag 
overflows  the  flue-bridge,  and  runs  down  the  inclined  flue  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stack,  where  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate. 

The  portion  of  the  bed  opposite  the  working -door  is  of  a  curved 
form,  and  in  the  ordinary  single  furnace  is  only  accessible  from  one  side ; 
bat  double  furnaces  have  doors  on  both  sides,  so  that  two  sets  of  pud- 
dlers  may  work  at  the  same  time  on  a  charge,  of  which  the  weight  is 
proportionately  increased. 

The  working  bed,  or  lining,  of  the  puddling- furnace  was  formerly 
composed  of  sand,  but  substances  ricli  in  oxide  of  iron  are  now  employed. 
These  not  only  materially  assist  the  process,  but  also,  under  certain 
circumstances,  improve  the  quality  of  the  metal  produced.  The  cast- 
iron  bottom  is  usually  prepared  for  use  by  being  covered  with  a  layer 
of  tap-cinder  or  hammer-slag,  which  is  heated  until  it  has  assumed  a 
pasty  condition  and  is  then  worked  down  and  uniformly  spread  over  its 
surface ;  this  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  fettling  composed  of  nearly 
pure  oxide  of  iron.  The  thickness  of  the  finished  coating  need  not 
exceed  1  \  inch,  and  the  first  charge  should  consist  of  scrap-iron,  or  of 
waste  blooms  and  refined  metal     Grey-pig  should  not  be  puddled  alone 
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before  the  refractory  lining  has  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  resist 
the  action  of  silica  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  silicon  contained  in 
the  metal. 

The  side-plates  of  the  hearth  as  well  as  the  bottom  require  to  be  lined 
with  some  substance  rich  in  oxide  of  iron ;  the  best  materials  for  this  are 
the  pure  oxides  of  iron,  such  as  hsematite,  magnetite,  or  roasted  spathose 
ore,  free  from  earthy  matter.  Roasted  tap-cinder,  known  as  buU-dog^  is 
extensively  used,  as  is  also  purple  ore,  or  blue  billy,  which  is  the  residue 
from  the  treatment  of  roasted  cupriferous  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites 
by  the  wet  process  for  extracting  copper.^ 

Other  substances  are  occasionally  employed  for  fettling,  but  in 
selecting  materials  for  this  purpose  all  such  as  contain  a  notable  quantity 
of  quartz  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  clay  is  only  injurious  as  diminishing,  in  some  degree,  the  durability 
of  the  lining.  The  most  desirable  material  for  fettling  is  what  is  known 
as  bed  tap,  which  is  the  cinder  from  a  re-heating  furnace  in  which  piles 
of  wroughtiron  are  prepared  for  rolling  on  a  cast-iron  bottom,  known  as 
a  cinder-bottom,  in  contradistinction  to  the  original  brick  hearth  covered 
with  sand.  A  furnace  fettled  wholly  with  best  tap  so  affects  the  quality 
of  the  metal  produced,  that  good  iron  may  be  made  even  from  cinder-pig, 
while  from  pig  of  fair  quality  the  weight  of  puddle-bar  produced  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  pig-iron  operated  upon.  Titanic  iron  ore,  or 
ilmenite,  forms  a  very  durable  fettling,  but  is  said  to  render  the  iron 
cold-short.  The  process  of  refining  iron  in  the  old  refinery  is  still  carried 
on  in  some  works,  but  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  superseded  by  pig- 
boiling,  or  puddling  pig-metal  without  previous  preparation. 

The  process  of  puddling  may  be  described  as  including  four  distinct 
operations,  namely,  the  melting-down  of  the  charge  ;  its  incorporation  at 
a  low  heat  with  oxidizing  fluxes ;  the  elimination  of  carbon  by  stirring, 
with  exposure  to  air  at  a  high  temperature ;  and,  finally,  the  preparation 
of  balls  of  spongy  metal  suitable  for  squeezing  or  hammering.  Although 
susceptible  of  considerable  modification,  the  following  may  be  considered 
as  a  general  outline  of  the  ordinary  method  of  puddling. 

As  soon  as  the  charge  has  been  introduced  into  the  previously  heated 

'  The  average  composition  of  this  substance  is  as  follows : 

EegOs        .        .  .        f  9600 

Pb  (as  sulphate)  .        .075 

Ou 0-20 

S        .....        .    0-86 

P none 

Ca 0-40 

Na 010 

Co,As  and  CI      ...        .  traces 
Insoluble  residue,  &C.  .         .2*11 

90-92 
Metallic  iron     .        .        .        .67-00 
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furnace,  the  working-door  is  closed,  and  the  joints,  if  necessary,  luted 
with  clay ;  the  grate  is  also  pricked,  fresh  fuel  added,  and  the  firing-hole 
stopped  with  slack,  in  order  that  no  air  may  enter  except  through  the 
ash-pit  At  the  expiration  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  metal 
begins  to  soften,  the  puddler  introduces  a  bar  or  rabble  through  the  notch  in 
the  bottom  of  the  working-door,  and  removes  any  unmelted  lumps  from  the 
sides  of  the  furnace  to  the  middle  of  the  hearth.  The  fire  is  now  increased 
daring  a  few  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  become  uniformly 
liquid  it  is  briskly  stirred,  the  temperature  being  at  the  same  time 
gradually  lowered  by  partially  closing  the  damper  on  the  top  of  the 
stack,  until  the  surface  of  the  charge  has,  by  the  formation  of  a  cover- 
ing of  slag,  become  protected  from  further  oxidation  by  the  action  of 
the  air  passing  through  the  furnace.  The  management  of  the  operation 
immediately  after  charging  is  more  or  less  varied  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  metal  treated.  With  grey-iron,  which  becomes  exceedingly 
liquid  when  fused,  the  fragments  may,  when  the  furnace  is  sufficiently 
hot,  be  distributed  equally  over  the  bed ;  when,  however,  it  is  less  highly 
heated,  the  pigs  of  metal  are  piled  near  the  fire-bridge,  and  as  the 
operation  proceeds  and  the  heat  increases,  the  unmelted  portions  are 
drawn  into  the  centre,  and  forced  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fused  slag. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  white  or  refined  iron  is  operated  upon,  it  is 
advantageous  to  bring  the  furnace  to  a  high  heat  before  the  introduction 
of  the  charge.  By  this  means  the  metal  is  made  to  fuse  more  rapidly, 
and  is  less  subject  to  oxidation  than  when  the  operation  is  more 
prolonged. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  slags, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  intimately  incorporated  with  the  metal, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  draught  is  checked,  the  temperature  lowered, 
and  the  charge,  while  in  a  pasty  state,  well  stirred.  Hammer-slag  or 
mill-cinder  is  also  added  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  slags  more 
haaic,  and  to  compensate  for  the  silica  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  silicon  of  the  pig-iron.  As  soon  as  the  mass  has  thus  become  pasty 
the  reaction  of  the  oxides  and  silicates  of  iron  upon  the  carbon  of  the 
metal  becomes  apparent,  and  copious  blue  flames,  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  carbonic  oxide,  make  their  appearance.  The  damper  is 
now  opened,  and  on  the  temperature  becoming  higher,  the  surface  begins 
to  boil  from  the  rapid  escape  of  carbonic  oxide ;  some  of  the  slag  is  run 
of^  and  the  action  is  accelerated  by  stirring  with  a  hooked  iron  bar  or 
rabble.  At  this  point  the  puddler,  using  the  side  of  the  door-frame  as  a 
fttlcram,  sweeps  every  portion  of  the  bed  from  the  centre  towards  the 
bridges,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  tool  from  becoming  too  hot  and 
adhering  to  the  metal,  it  requires  to  be  frequently  changed.  On  being 
taken  out  of  the  furnace  it  is  cooled  in  a  cistern  or  water-bosh^  by  which 
the  adhering  cinder  becomes  detached,  and  the  hook  at  its  end  is  after- 
wards hammered  into  shape.  In  proportion  as  the  carbon  becomes  eli- 
minated, the  violence  of  the  ebullition  is  diminished,  the  mass  begins 
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to  stiffen,  or  "  come  to  nature,"  and  malleable  iron  begins  to  make  its 
appearance.  To  prevent  a  too  rapid  agglomeration  of  the  charge,  the 
contents  of  the  furnace  are  again  broken  up,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by 
stirring ;  any  pasty  lumps  adhering  to  the  sides  are  detached,  and  the 
mass  is  subjected  to  a  final  heat  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  cinder 
perfectly  liquid,  and  thereby  facilitating  its  separation  from  the  metal 

The  last  operation  consists  in  forming  the  metal  into  balls ;  this  is 
done  by  detaching  from  the  charge  masses  each  weighing  from  60  to 
80  lbs.,  and  compressing  them  with  the  tool  until  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  coherence  to  admit  of  being  moved  without  falling  to  pieces. 
This  may  be  effected  either  by  pressure  against  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  furnace,  or  by  so  rolling  a  small  nucleus  of  metal  on  the  hearth 
as  to  collect  other  fragments  which  become  attached  to  it  by  welding. 
As  soon  as  a  ball  has  been  thus  prepared,  the  workman,  by  means  of  a 
strong  iron  tool,  places  it  close  to  the  fire-bridge  on  the  far  side  of  the 
furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  against  the  action  of  the  air 
entering  the  working-door  and  passing  off  by  the  chimney ;  the  making 
of  the  second  ball  is  then  at  once  proceeded  with  in  like  manner,  and 
when  the  whole  charge  has  been  b£dled  up,  the  working-door  and  stopper- 
hole  are  closed  and  the  last  heat  given. 

Finally,  the  balls  are  drawn,  one  by  one,  to  the  working-door, 
lifted  by  suitable  tongs  to  the  iron  table  in  front  of  it,  and  afterwards, 
either  dragged  along  the  floor,  or,  more  frequently,  carried  on  a  small 
wrought-iron  truck  to  the  machine  by  which  the  shingling  or  first  com- 
pression of  the  metal  is  effected. 

The  old  system  of  dry  puddling  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
white  or  refined  metal  only,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon  is  more  dependent  on  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  than  it  is  in 
pi.;-boiling ;  the  quantity  of  skg  produced  is  also  considerably  less.  By 
this  process,  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  been  melted  down  and  has  assumed 
a  pasty  state,  it  is  broken  up  and  kept  constantly  stirred  for  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  with  it  the  oxide  produced  during  the  operation.  Tlie 
charge  of  the  furnace  is  maintained  in  a  partially  fused  or  pasty  state, 
and  the  stirring  goes  on  almost  continuously  from  the  running-down  to 
the  balling-up.  As,  however,  the  use  of  sand  bottoms  is  attended  with 
great  loss  of  iron,  and  the  metal  produced  is  of  inferior  quality,  they 
have,  at  the  present  time,  become  obsolete. 

The  charge  of  a  puddling-fumace  is,  in  Staffordsliire,  from  4  to 
A^  cwts.,  and  from  five  to  seven  heats  are  worked  off  by  a  puddler  and 
his  assistant  during  a  turn  of  twelve  hours ;  the  difference  of  weight 
between  the  pig-iron  charged  and  the  puddled  bars  obtained  is  from 
7  to  10  per  cent.  The  coal  consumed  is  about  equal  in  weight  to 
the  puddled  bars  made,  and  the  fettling  materials  required,  per  turn, 
are  from  6  to  7  cwts.  of  bull-dog,  and  2  to  3  cwts.  of  puddler's  ore,  or 
blue  billy,  to  which  must  be  added  the  mill-scale  introduced  into  the 
charges.     In  Scotland,  where  dark-grey  metal,  containing  a  large  amount 
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of  silicon,  is  puddled  without  being  previously  refined,  from  four  to  five 
heats  only,  each  of  4  cwts.,  are  made  in  twelve  hours  ;  in  this  case  the 
loss  experienced,  from  pig-iron  to  puddled  bars,  is  from  15  to  18  per  cent, 
and  the  consumption  of  coal  per  ton  of  the  latter  varies  from  25  to 
26  cwts.  In  Cleveland  the  consumption  of  small  coal  is  from  24  to  27 
cwts.  per  ton  of  puddled  bars  made. 

Wrought-iron  of  very  superior  quality  is  manufactured  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  cold-blast  refined  metal.  The  furnace  em- 
ployed is  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  is  provided  with  a  very  high 
stack,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  strong  draught.  The  charge,  weigh- 
ing 3  cwts.,  is  heated  to  redness  before  its  introduction  into  the  furnace, 
and  the  melting-down  is  effected  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes ; 
the  whole  operation  occupies  about  one  hour  and  tw^enty  minutes,  and 
nine  heats  are  made  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  Three  or  four 
balls  only  are  obtained  from  each  heat,  which,  after  shingling  under  a 
helve-hammer,  are  made  into  stamps  from  10  to  12  inches  square  and 
2\  inches  in  thickness ;  these  are  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight, 
and  subsequently  assorted  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  fracture 
which  they  severally  exhibit.  Those  which  are  most  uniformly  crystal- 
line are  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  hard  bars,  while  those  showing 
a  distinct  fibre  are  reserved  for  making  into  boiler-plates  and  wire-rods. 
The  consumption  of  coal  is  about  30  cwts.  per  ton  of  fine  metal  treated. 
In  Belgium  the  coal  consumed  is  usually  equal  in  weight  to  the  puddled 
bars  obtained,  and  the  less  on  cast-iron  is  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  metal  operated  on. 

Puddling  in  Gas  Furnaces, — In  Carinthia  gas  puddling- furnaces  are 
employed,  the  fuel  being  air-dried  wood,  which  is  converted  into  gas  in 
a  generator  liaving  a  capacity  of  about  14  cubio  feet ;  air  is  introduced 
near  the  bottom  at  a  pressure  of  half  an  inch  of  mercury,  and  the  com- 
bustion of  the  gases  is  effected  by  a  second  blast  brought  in  imme- 
diately above  the  fire-bridge,  through  an  oblong  tuyer  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  hearth.  This  blast  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  200"  C,  by 
passing  through  the  hollow  side-plates  of  the  furnace,  and  a  second  bed, 
situated  between  the  puddling-f umace  and  the  chimney,  is  used  for  heatr 
ing  up  the  metal  which  is  to  constitute  the  next  charge.  In  Styria, 
lignite  is  sometimes  employed  for  puddling,  the  consumption  being  from 
32  to  24  cwts.  per  ton  of  blooms,  and  the  loss  of  weight  on  the  metal 
from  6  to  10  per  cent.  From  200  to  280  cubic  feet  of  wood  are  required 
to  produce  1  ton  of  blooms,  and  from  240  to  360  cubic  feet  of  turf  are 
capable  of  yielding  the  same  result;  the  consumption  does  not  appear 
to  differ  materially,  whether  it  be  consumed  on  an  ordinary  grate  or 
converted  into  gas.  A  gas  puddling -furnace  employed  at  Neustadt 
(Hanover),  in  which  turf  is  the  fuel  used,  is  represented,  figs.  88, 89,  of 
which  the  first  is  a  longitudinal,  and  the  second  a  horizontal  section 
above  the  level  of  the  hearth.  The  gas-generator,  A,  is  supplied  with 
fuel  by  the  hopper,  a,  and  at  bottom  is  provided  with  a  set  of  fire- 
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bars,  b;  the  air  neceasarf  for  the  conversion  of  the  carbon  of  the  turf 
into  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  supplied  from  the  blast-main  of  the  estab- 
lishment, through  the  tap,  c,  passing  into  the  ash-pit  beneath  the  bars. 
Another  portion  of  the  blast  enters  the  cast-iron  sides,  d,  of  the  hearth 
through  the  pipes,  e,  whence,  after  becoming  to  a  certain  extent  heated, 


It  passes  off  by  the  pipe,  /,  to  the  beater,  g,  vhich  covers  the  flue  of  the 
furnace.  This  is  made  of  caat-iron  with  a  sheet-iron  top,  and  has  a 
nnmber  of  divisions  cast  on  the  lower  plate,  through  which  the  blast  cir- 
culates in  a  zigzag  direction.  Here  the  air,  which  has  become  heated  by 
paasing  through  the  sides  of  the  hearth,  is  further  elevated  in  temperature, 
and  escaping  by  the  pipe,  h,  is  conducted  to  the  inclined  tuyer,  i,  which 
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is  oblong  in  form  and  extends  completely  across  the  bridge.  The  bottom 
and  side-plates  of  the  hearth,  B,  are  shown  in  the  drawing  without  any 
lining,  but  this  requires  to  be  added  before  the  furnace  can  be  used  for 
puddling ;  the  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  apparatus  are  finally  utilized 
by  passing  under  and  around  the  steam-boiler,  G. 

Among  the  yarious  contrivances  employed  for  puddling  cast-iron, 
Siemens'  regenerative  gas-furnace  is  of  great  importance.  The  way  in 
vhich  this  principle  is  applied  is  shown,  iigs.  25,  26,  27,  which  represent 
a  gas  re-heating  furnace  on  this  plan.  The  difference  in  general  form 
between  a  re-heating  and  a  puddling-furnace  is  not  very  great^  and  con- 
sequently it  will  be  easy,  in  consulting  drawings  of  the  one,  to  understand 
the  application  of  the  system  to  the  other. 

Two  men,  a  puddler  and  his  assistant,  usually  conduct  the  working  of 
each  furnace ;  the  former  does  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  work,  including 
making  up  the  balls,  while  the  latter  attends  to  the  firing,  and  also  does  a 
portion  of  the  stirring  and  rabbling. 

The  tools  employed  in  puddling  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  long 
straight  chisel-shaped  bars  or  paddles,  and  hooked  flat-ended  bars  or 
Toibbles,  When  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  ends  of  these  are 
coated  with  molten  cinder,  which  is  removed  by  quenching  in  a  cistern 
of  cold  water. 

Yarious  attempts  have  been  made  to  puddle  iron  by  machinery,  and 
the  methods  proposed  for  efi'ecting  this  object  may  be  classified  under  two 
distinct  heads,  namely,  by  imitating  the  motions  of  hand-stirring  by 
mechanical  appliances,  and  by  using  rotatory  or  oscillatory  hearths. 

Mechanical  RdbhUs, — For  some  time  mechanical  rabbles  have  been 
attached  to  puddling-fumaces  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  heavy 
labour  of  stirring ;  they  are,  however,  useless  in  the  laborious  operation 
of  balling,  and  their  adoption  has  not  become  general. 

In  Eastwood's  mechanical  stirrer,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  machines 
of  this  class,  the  rabbling-tool  is  suspended  in  a  stirrup  at  the  end  of  a 
bent  lever,  which  receives  a  reciprocating  motion  by  means  of  a  crank. 
The  centre  of  oscillation  of  this  lever  is  at  the  extremity  of  an  inclined 
jib,  to  which  a  lateral  motion  is  imparted  by  a  rod  working  on  a  pin 
attached  to  a  screw-wheel,  driven  by  a  worm  on  the  crank-shaft.  Motion 
is  given  to  this  arrangement  by  a  chain  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  the 
rabble  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  hearth,  once  in  each 
revolution,  while  at  the  same  time  its  point  of  suspension  is  shifted  a 
short  distance  by  the  movement  of  the  jib,  caused  by  the  screw-gearing. 
In  this  way  a  compound  motion  is  communicated  to  the  tool,  which 
causes  it  to  travel  gradually  over  every  portion  of  the  furnace  bottom. 
This  apparatus  is  bolted  to  the  casing-plates  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
driving-pulley  is  connected  to  the  shaft  by  a  fast-and-Ioose  clutch.  The 
fomaces  of  Tooth,  Menelaus,  and  Banks  are  themselves  movable. 

Botaiive  Fvmaces. — ^The  first  experiment  with  a  rotative  furnace 
attended  with  any  degree  of  success  was  that  of  Tooth,  who  used  a 
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'wrought-iron  cylinder  lined  with  fire-brick ;  tMa  was  made  to  revolve 
between  a  fire-place  and  the  flue  leading  to  a  chimney  ;  the  flames  passed 
through  the  cylinder,  and  the  balls,  when  ready,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  end.  It  was  found  that  the  brick  hning  of  thia  machine  rapidly  wore 
away,  and  that  the  iron  waa  imperfectly  puddled,  as  the  mass  obtained 
frequently  enclosed  a  central  lump  of  unchanged  caat-iron. 

Menelaua  improved  upon  Tooth's  machine,  and  the  results  obtained 
were  much  more  eatisfactory.  The  rotating  portion  was  egg-shaped 
inside ;  the  idea  being  that  whereas  in  Tooth's  machine  the  iron  was 
simply  rolled  round,  in  the  elliptical  revolver,  from  the  difl'ereiit  dia- 
meters at  various  parts,  the  action  would  be  to  so  break  up  the  iron  as 
not  to  form  a  cylindrical  mass  like  that  produced  in  Tooth's  machine ; 
thus  in  turn  exposing  every  portion  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  and 
cinder.  This  revolver  was  removable,  and  by  means  of  a  crane  and  a  pair 
of  trunnions  was  moved  from  the  fire-place,  tilted  on  end,  and  the  lump 
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of  iron  turned  out,  in  one  mass,  upon  a  bogie,  and  taken  to  the  hammer. 
The  experiments  of  Menelaus  appear  to  have,  practically,  failed  to  give 
satisfactory  results  solely  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  find- 
ing a  suitable  lining;  he  first  tried  ganister  and  various  descriptions  of  brick 
and  ilmenite.  Ilmenite  waa  found  to  stand  best,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
fix  it  in  the  furnace,  and  it  moreover  made  the  iron  cold-short 

Danks'  rotative  puddling-fumace,  which  was  invented  in  America, 
and  subseqnently  introduced  into  this  country  upon  a  large  scale  after 
being  favourably  reported  upon  by  a  Commission  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  is  represented  in  longitudinal  section,  fig.  90,  and  in  end  elevo- 


tioD,  partly  section  through  the  revolving  chamber,  fig.  91 ;  &g.  92  is  au 
elevation  of  the  movable  end-pieco  and  flue.     The  revolving  cylindrical 


is  made  with  wedge-shaped  receaees,  which  act  mechanically 
in  retailing  the  initial  lining  in  its  place.  This  first  lining  may  be  com- 
piled of  any  iron  ore,  free  from  silica,  ground  with  cream  of  lime  ;  this 
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is  introduced  in  the  state  of  mortar,  and  when  dry  hecomes  a  refractory 
and  sufficiently  coherent  material  to  allow  of  the  fettling  being  melted 
upon  it  without  either  molting  itself  or  breaking  away  from  the  plates. 
The  ore  employed  for  nfixing  with  the  lime  should,  by  preference,  be 
anhydrous,  since  otherwise  the  removal  of  its  water  of  combination,  by 
the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  liable  to  cause  the  crumbling  of  the 
mass. 

Upon  this  foundation  a  quantity  of  any  ore,  free  from  silica,  may  be 
melted,  and  for  this  purpose  the  hydratcd  yaneties  may  be  employed,  as 
their  combined  water  is  rapidly  driven  oif.  Into  the  bath  of  melted  ore 
thus  obtained,  large  solid  lumps  of  the  same  material  are  thrown,  and 
these,  being  cold,  cause  the  melted  ore  to  set  round  them,  and  by  firmly 
fixing  them  in  their  places  a  rough  internal  lining  is  produced.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  that  these  lumps  should  be  moderately  free  from  silica, 
but  also  that  their  texture  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  their  crumbling 
by  heat ;  this  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  ilmenite.  Best  tap-cinder 
answers  this  purpose  very  well,  and,  when  suitable  ores  cannot  be  obtained, 
oxidized  scrap-iron  may  be  substituted  with  advantage.  The  Banks  furnace 
has  a  closed  ash-pit,  the  necessary  air  being  supplied  by  a  fan-blast 
through  the  pipe,  B;  jets  of  air  are  also  introduced  over  the  fuel  by 
the  nozzles,  c^  in  connection  with  the  air-main,  G ;  these,  which  extend 
the  whole  width  of  the  bridge,  enable  the  puddler  in  charge  of  the 
machine  to  regulate  the  draught,  and  he  has  thus  complete  control  over 
the  furnace. 

As  time  is  lost,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  fuel  expended  in  melt- 
ing the  charge  in  the  revolving  furnace,  the  pig  should  either  be  fused  in  a 
cupola  or  run  directly  from  the  blast-furnace  in  which  it  is  produced.  A 
jet  of  water  is  directed  against  the  lining  on  the  descending  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  chilling  a  portion  of  the  liquid  cinder  and  causing  it  to  be 
carried  under  the  metal.  Mr.  Snelus  is  of  opinion  that  this  has  also  the 
effect  of  carrving  off  sulphur  from  the  cinder,  as  in  the  case  of  Parry^s 
steam-refinery'. 

When  grey  pig-iron  is  treated,  the  boil  commences  in  about  ten 
minutes,  but  with  white-pig  it  begins  in  two  or  three  minutes  only  after 
melting.  After  tapping  off  the  cinder,  the  cylinder  is  set  in  motion  and 
the  fire  urged  ;  the  iron  now  begins  to  boil  violently,  and  carbon  becomes 
rapidly  oxidized.  But  little  cinder  is  produced  during  this  portion  of 
the  operation,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  removed  with  the  ball.  An 
ingenious  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  movable  end-piece,  fig.  92,  at 
the  back  of  the  flue,  permits  the  ball  to  be  removed  from  the  Banks 
furnace  by  a  fork  worked  by  a  crane,  by  which  it  is  placed  on  a  bogie 
and  carried  to  a  hammer  or  squeezer.  The  revolving  cylinder.  A,  is  sup- 
ported on  friction  rollers,  d,  and  is  set  in  motion  by  the  pinion,  e,  working 
in  the  toothed  segments,  /.  G  is  the  firing-hole,  and  h  the  passage  for 
the  flame  and  gases  into  the  cylinder;  i  is  the  chimney-^tack,  k  the 
stationary  flue,  /  suspension-rods  with  swivels,  m  water-pipes,  n  water- 
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front  or  movable  piece,  0  supports,  p  stopper-hole,  q  tapping-hole.  The 
firing-hole,  G,  has  a  coil  of  wrought-iron  pipe  cast  in  its  lining  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  circulation  of  a  stream  of  water  to  keep  it  cool, 
and  the  bridge-plate  between  the  fire  and  the  charge  of  metal  has  also 
a  coil  of  water-pipe  cast  into  it  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  Danks'  machine  the  puddling  is  entirely  effected  by  the  fettling, 
the  carbon,  silicon,  and  phosphorus  being  almost  completely  oxidized  by 
it)  and  by  the  cinder  introduced.  The  separation  of  silicon,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus,  by  this  apparatus,  is  said  to  be  more  perfect  than  by  hand- 
puddling,  and  the  inventor  alleges  that  the  more  silicon  and  phosphorus 
the  pig  contains  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced. 
Strange  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  is  confirmed  by  Biley,  who 
says  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Banks  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  results 
of  the  working  of  the  machine  in  this  country. 

The  weight  of  the  ball  being  about  650  lbs.,  which  is  larger  than 
could  be  conveniently  handled  in  the  ordinary  squeezer,  Mr.  Banks 
designed  a  special  machine  for  shingling,  which  will  be  described  when 
treating  of  forge-machinery.  Iron  thus  produced,  after  being  thoroughly 
squeezed  and  re-heated,  can  be  rolled  out  at  once  into  a  rail  or  large  bar, 
without  the  operation,  now  required,  of  rolling  into  puddle-bar,  piling, 
re-heating,  and  again  rolling. 

The  Banks  furnace,  as  orginally  constructed,  has  been  found  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  wear  and  tear  of  continuous  working  for  any  lengthened 
period,  and  has  therefore  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  abandoned,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  At  Creusot  it  is  used  in  an  improved  form,  having 
the  revolving  portion  surrounded  by  a  water-jacket^  which  cools  the 
cylinder  and  preserves  its  shape.  There  is  also  a  projecting  central  bridge 
likewise  cooled  by  water,  which  divides  the  inside  into  two  parts.  The 
movable  flue-piece  is  hinged,  and  can  be  moved  in  or  out  of  the  working 
portion  by  a  rack-and-pinion  gearing  similar  to  that  of  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter: The  metal,  charged  in  the  melted  state  in  quantities  of  20  cwts. 
at  a  time,  is  brought  to  the  balling  condition  in  about  half  an  hour,  with 
a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent,  giving  a  mass  of  puddled  iron  weighing  17 
cwts.,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  bridge,  which  are  shingled  separately. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  is  from  9  to  10  cwts.  per  ton  of  blooms,  exclu- 
sive of  that  required  for  melting  the  pig-metaL  The  lining  requires 
to  be  completely  renewed  after  working  ten  or  twelve  charges,  or  about 
once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

A  revolving  puddling-machine  has  also  been  invented  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
of  the  West  Hartlepool  Iron- Works.  His  converter  is  rhomboidal  in  form, 
having  at  its  two  opposite  ends  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  extremities  or 
discs.  These  are  made  to  revolve  on  rollers  by  suitable  gearing.  The 
sides  are  honeycombed  to  retain  the  fettling,  consisting  of  best  tap,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  recesses,  and  fresh  tap  melted  over  it  Experiments 
msde  with  this  apparatus  have  shown  that  the  silicon  and  phosphorus 
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are  almost  completely  removed  by  it  from  Cleveland  pig-iron  containing 
above  2  per  cent,  of  the  latter  element. 

Forge-Mjlchinbry  and  Opbrationb. — That  portion  of  an  iron-works 
in  which  puddled  blooms  or  rough  bars  are  produced,  including  puddling- 
fumaces,  shingling- machines,  and  puddling- rolls,  is  called  the  forge  ; 
while  those  portions  of  the  establishment  in  which  rough  bars  are  re- 
heated and  transformed  into  finished  or  merchant  iron,  are  known  as  the 
mill  This  department  comprehends  the  re-heating  or  balling-furnaces, 
together  with  the  mills  and  other  appliances  employed  in  the  production 
of  bars,  plates,  sheets,  or  other  merchantable  forms. 

Hammers. — The  compression  of  the  rough  balls  of  malleable  iron 
into  blooms  is  effected  by  the  use  of  either  hammers  or  squeezers,  the 
former  acting  by  percussion  and  the  latter  by  compression.  In  the 
puddling-forge,  the  blooms  thus  obtained  are  also  converted  into  rough 
bars  by  passing  them,  at  the  same  heat,  through  a  rolling-mill.  Ham- 
mers of  two  kinds  only  were  formerly  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
blooms ;  in  the  first,  or  tilt-hammer,  the  axis  is  placed  between  the  point 
where  the  cam  acts  upon  the  shaft  and  the  head,  while  in  lifting-hammers, 
or  helves,  the  hammer-block  and  lifting-cam  are  both  on  the  same  side  of 
the  fulcrum.  Both  are,  however,  now  very  generally  superseded  by  the 
steam-hammer. 

Tilt-hammers  are  usually  small  in  size,  and  are  driven  at  a  con- 
siderable speed,  being  used  rather  in  drawing  out  bars  and  finishing 
work  generally,  than  for  shingling  blooms.  The  shaft  is  made  of  one  or 
more  beams  of  straight-grained  timber,  which,  in  the  latter  case,  are 
hooped  together  with  wrought-iron  rings,  and  the  pivots  either  pass 
through  the  shaft  or  are  more  frequently  attached  as  trunnions  to  a 
strong  broad  hoop.  The  head  has  usually  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
sledge-hammer ;  the  general  arrangement  of  a  hammer  of  this  description 
is  shown  in  figs.  83,  84,  pp.  285-6. 

Helve-hammera  are  6f  two  kinds  :  the  nose,  or  frontal  helve,  in  which 
the  cam  acts  upon  a  projection  immediately  in  front  of  the  hammer- 
block  ;  and  the  belly  helve,  which  has  the  cam-shaft  below  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  which  acts  upon  it  about  midway  between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  head.  Hammers  of  this  description,  such  as  were  formerly  in 
general  use  in  puddling- forges,  have  been  made  of  all  weights  up  to 
10  tons ;  the  most  usual  sizes  are  from  5  to  7  tons,  giving  from  seventy 
to  seventy-six  blows  per  minute,  with  a  lift  of  from  16  to  18  inches. 
In  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  machine,  the  hammer  is  never  alloweil 
to  fall  directly  upon  its  anvil,  and,  with  this  object,  when  not  in 
use,  a  stop,  or  gag,  is  placed  between  them.  When  this  has  to  be 
removed,  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  on  the  tongue,  of  sufficient  thickness 
that,  on  the  cam  .coming  in  contact  with  it,  the  hammer  is  lifted  clear  of 
the  prop,  which  may  then  be  removed  and  the  machine  again  brought 
into  working  order.  The  foundation  usually  consists  of  a  solid  bedding 
of  wood,  containing  from  1,000  to  1,500  cubic  feet  of  oak,  capped  by  a 
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Mst-iron  bed-plate  weighing  from  10  to  12  tons,  and  measuring  about 
24  feet  by  7  feet.  Two  standards,  a,  fig,  93,  for  carrying  the  helve,  are 
Gied  on  the  bed-plate  in  etrong  jaws,  and  a  third,  b,  for  carrying  the 
csm-shnft,  e,  is  secured  in  the  same  way.  The  helve,  which  is  T-shaped 
in  plan,  is  about  8  feet  in  length,  6  feet  in  width  at  the  centre  of 
Tibiation,  d,  2  feet  in  depth,  and  12  inches  wide  in  the  middle;  at  the 
u)d  bithest  from  the  point  of  suspension  is  a  recess  18  inches  square,  on 
the  lower  side,  for  receiving  the  hammerface,  e.  The  anvil-block  stands 
on  the  bed-plate  under  the  centre  of  the  hammer-face,  and  has,  on  its 
upper  side,  a  face,/,  similar  to  that  of  the  hammer.  The  helve  is  lifted 
b;  a  revolving  cam-ring,  g,  aboat  five  feet  in  diameter,  having  four  cams 
or  wipers  on  its  circumference,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  it,  raise  it, 
itnd  passing  onwards,  allow  it  to  fall  upon  the  bloom  resting  on  the 
anvil  beneath.     The  following  are  the  approximate  weights  of  the  castings 


Fig   K 


mpJoyed  in  the  constniction  of  a  hammer  of  moderate  size  Bed  plate, 
U  tons,  helve-stand,  3  tons,  helve  5,  tons,  hammer-face,  19  cwts  , 
BHiil-block,  51-  tons;  anvil-face,  16  cwts.;  standards  under  cam-ring 
ehaft,  2^  tons;  cam-ring  shaft,  7  tons;  cam-ring,  i^  tons;  four  cams, 
21  cwls. ;  total,  41J  tons. 

The  puddled  ball  having  been  placed  on  the  anvil,  the  helve  is  lifted 
off  the  prop  by  a  boy,  who  holds  a  email  iron  block  beneath  the  tongue, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  wiper,  the  prop  is  withdrawn  and  the 
hammer  descends  upon  the  ball.  The  helve  is  lifted  by  the  several 
vipers  as  they  pass  in  succession,  and  the  ball  is  converted  intn  a  bloom 
ia  from  eighteen  to  thirty  seconds,  during  which  time  it  receives  from 
Ifleen  to  twenty  blows. 

The  working-faces  of  both  hammer  and  anvil  are  subject  to  great  wear 
and  tear,  and  require  to  be  frequently  replaced ;  they  may  be  rendered 
more  durable  by  causing  a  current  of  water  to  circulate  constantly  through 
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them;  but  this  expedient,  introduced  by  Condie,  the  inventor  of  the 
wateMuyer,  was  never  generally  adopted. 

The   steam-hammer  is   now  generally   preferred   to   the  helve  for 
shingling  and  balling  purposes,  and  is  thus  employed  in  nearly  all  the 
more  recently  erected  forges.     It  essentially  consists  of  a  vertical  high- 
pressure  engine,  with  an  inverted   cylinder,  supported  by  a  framing, 
often   consisting  of  two  heavy  cast-iron  standards.      The   piston-rod, 
which  passes  through  the  lower  cover  of  the  cylinder,  is  directly  attached 
to  a  heavy  block  or  tup  moving  vertically  between  guides  on  the  inner 
faces  of  the  standards.     In  single-acting  hammers,  steam  is  admitted  on 
one  side  only  of  the  piston,  so  as  merely  to  raise  the  tup,  which,  on  the 
connection  with  the  boiler  being  cut  ofi^  falls  with  its  whole  weight,  the 
steam  escaping  by  an  exhaust-port  which  is  opened  when  the  steam  pas- 
sage is  closed ;  double-acting  hammers  are  also  made,  in  which  the  force 
of  the  blow  is  increased  by  admitting  steam  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
piston,  and  thus  accelerating  its  descent     The  steam-hammer  possesses  a 
great  advantage  over  those  of  the  ordinary  construction,  inasmuch  as  it 
admits  of  the  force  of  the  blow  being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  work   in  hand.     This  is  done   by  throttling  the 
exhaust  by  a  properly  constructed  valve,  and  allowing  the  piston  to  fall 
upon  a  cushion  of  steam.     This  power  of  moderating  the  force  of  the 
blow  is  of  great  advantage  in  the  shingling  of  blooms,  since  at  the  com- 
mencement it  is  often  desirable  to  consolidate  the  ball  by  short  light 
strokes,  and  afterwards,  as  the  iron  becomes  more  compact,  to  increase 
the  impact  by  lengthening  the  fall.     The  hammers  generally  used  in 
puddling  forges  vary  in  weight  from  30  to  60  cwts. ;  one  weighing  50 
cwts.  is  considered  of  sufficient  power  to  do  the  work  of  twelve  furnaces, 
and  may  be  supplied  with  steam  by  a  boiler  utilizing  a  portion  of  the 
waste  heat  of  the  establishment.     In  steel-works,  and  for  blooming  and 
forging  large  masses  of  metal,  very  heavy  hammers,  having  blocks  weigh- 
ing 80  and  even  100  tons,  are  sometimes  employed  ;  those  of  the  largest 
size  are  usually  single-acting,  the  employment  of  steam  above  the  piston 
being  chiefly  confined  to  those  of  moderate  dimensions.    Messrs.  Thwaites 
&  Carbutt,  of  Bradford,  were   the  makers   of  a  double-acting  steam- 
hammer,  of  which  fig.  94  is  a  side  elevation.     The  framing  is  princi- 
pally of  wrought-iron.     The  hammer-block,  A,  which  weighs  10  tons, 
is  attached  to  the  piston-rod ;  the  piston  is  34  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  stroke  7  feet     The  slide-valve  is  tubular,  and  is  so  balanced  against 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  as  to  be  easily  moved  by  the  lever,  a;  the 
stop-valve  for  regulating  the  admission  of  steam  is  worked  by  another 
lever  connected  with  the  rod,  b.     When  not  hand-worked,  the  stroke 
of  the  steam-hammer  is  determined  by  a  tappet   coming  in   contact 
with  the  end  of  a  lever  which  so  moves  the  slide-valve  as  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape  from  below  the  piston  through  the  exhaust-pipe.     The 
hammer-man  standing  on  the  platform,  c,  has  the  lever,  a,  and  another 
in  connection  with  b,  close  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  commands  an 
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nninterropted  view  of  the  work  in  process  of  forpng.  Small  hamraeTs, 
nich  u  those  used  instoad  of  the  old  tilt-hammer  in  Bteel-works  and  for 
tmithjr  purposes,  are  frequently  made  with  hut  one  standard,  so  as  to 
allow  of  free  woikiDg  on  three  aides  of  the  aiiTil,  and,  in  some  modem 
hanunen,  guides  helow  the  cylinder  are  dispensed  with.     In  that  case,  the 


pirton  is  prevented  from  tnmin((  eiUier  by  an  angnlar  piston-rod,  or  by 
the  DM  of  one  of  which  a  portion  has  been  so  planed  off  as  to  form  a 
flattened  eaitMM ;  this,  passing  through  a  stuffing-box  having  a  similar 
wction,  prevents  any  disposition  of  the  piston  to  turn  upon  its  axis. 

In  Condie'a  hammer  the  cylinder  is  cast  to  the  hammer-block,  and 
tlie  piston-rod  is  suspended  to  a  suitable  support  by  a  ball-and-socket 
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joint;  large  steam-bammers  require  anvils  of  great  weight,  and  these 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  entirely  clear  of  the  foundations  sup- 
.porting  the  framing. 

A  conyenient  foundation  for  hammers  of  moderate  size  may  be  con- 
structed of  square  balks  of  timber  placed  on  end,  and  bedded  eithbr  on 
concrete  or  on  a  mass  of  cinders  broken  small,  deposited  in  layers,  and 
well  beaten.  For  the  very  large  hammers  used  in  steel-works,  such  as 
Krupp's  50-ton  hammer  (the  maximum  lift  of  which  is  10  feet^  and  of 
which  the  anvil  weighs  185  tons),  the  substructure  is  built  of  solid 
blocks  of  cast-iron ;  the  foundation  of  this  hammer  is  composed  of  eight 
masses  of  cast-iron,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  over  1,000  tons. 

A  30-ton  steam-hammer  is  in  use  at  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  at 
Woolwich  Arsenal  The  building  containing  it  and  the  heating  furnaces 
measures  150  x  100  feet 

The  special  arrangements  of  the  bed-plates  are  of  a  very  massive  and 
solid  character,  and  consist  in  the  first  place  of  a  hundred  12-inch 
piles,  arranged,  at  equal  distances  apart,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  30  x  30 
feet.  Around  and  between  the  piles,  for  a  depth  of  4  feet  from  their 
heads,  is  a  bed  of  concrete.  Upon  the  piles  is  laid  a  cast-iron  plate 
weighing  115  tons.  This  plate  is  in  three  parts,  and  upon  it  is  a  double 
layer  of  1^-inch  elm  planks,  the  upper  layer  being  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  lower  one;  on  these  are  laid  two  layers  of  12-inch  oak  balks. 
Upon  these  comes  a  second  plate  of  cast-iron,  weighing  150  ton&  This 
plate  is  cast  in  two  pieces,  and  covers  an  area  of  27  x  13*5  feet  Then 
comes  a  2-feet  thickness  of  oak  timber,  placed  with  the  grain  vertical, 
or  end  on,  the  collection  of  balks  being  held  together  by  an  iron  strap  6 
inches  deep  by  2  inches  thick.  These  carry  a  third  cast-iron  plate,  12 
inches  thick,  weighing  130  ton&  Upon  this  comes  a  fourth  plate,  12 
inches  thick,  weighing  100  tons,  a  thin  packing  of  oak,  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  contact^  being  interposed  between  them. 

On  the  top  of  the  last  plate  is  placed  another  thin  oak  packing,  and 
then  the  round  anvil-block,  which  weighs  103  tons,  and  is  15  feet  in 
diameter  at  base,  tapering  to  12  feet  at  the  top. 

Upon  this  comes  a  cylindrical  anvil,  2  feet  8  inches  deep,  and  \%  feet 
in  diameter,  which  weighs  between  60  and  70  tons. 

These  foundations  include  nearly  670  tons  of  cast-iron,  so  disposed 
as  to  present  the  utmost  solidity,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  suffi- 
cient elasticity  to  prevent  any  detrimental  consequences  of  jar  from  the 
blows  of  the  hammer. 

Laiger  hammers  than  those  described  above,  namely,  of  80  and  100 
tons,  have  been  erected  at  Creusot  and  Saint-Chamond  in  France,  and 
lately  at  Temi  in  Italy ;  but  even  these  are  found  to  be  unequal  to  the 
work  of  forging  very  large  masses  of  steel  (for  which  they  are  now 
mainly  required),  and  the  more  efficacious  method  of  compression  by 
hydraulic  pressure  has  now  been  generally  established  in  laxge  works. 

Squeezers. — ^These  machines,  by  which  the  compression  of  a  ball  is 
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effected  without  impact,  are  now  more  frequently  employed  for  the 
operation  of  blooming  than  the  old  helve-hammer.  Squeezers  are  of 
two  kinds :  reciprocaiing  and  rotary.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  again 
distinguished  as  single  and  double  ;  the  single  squeezer,  fig.  95,  has  but 
one  anyil  and  one  hammer,  while  in  the  double  squeezer  there  is  a  jaw 
on  each  side  of  the  articulation,  and  it  has,  consequently,  two  anvils  and 
two  hammers. 

The  lever,  a,  carries  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  which  may  be  either  flat  or 
serrated  with  parallel  corrugations,  working  against  a  corresponding  fixed 
jaw,  c,  constituting  the  anvil  Motion  is  communicated  to  this  arrange- 
ment by  the  rod,  6,  connected  with  a  crank  which  is  usually  attached 
to  the  driving-shaft  of  a  rolling-milL     The  shingler  introduces  the  ball 


Fl^.  95.— Single  Squoeser ;  from  Truran. 

between  the  jaws  of  the  machine  at  their  widest  part,  and  gradually 
moves  it  forward  on  the  anvil  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper 
jaw,  or  hammer.  At  each  stroke  of  the  squeezer-arm  the  ball  is  flattened 
by  the  pressure,  and  a  portion  of  the  cinder  is  expelled ;  during  the  up 
stroke  it  is  turned  over  towards  the  fulcrum  of  the  arm,  where  it  is 
finally  reduced  to  a  bloom  of  about  5  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches 
in  length.  The  up-setting  of  this  bloom,  which  receives  from  20  to  25 
successive  squeezes  during  its  elaboration,  is  effected  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  jaws,  where  the  distance  between  them  admits  of  the  mass  of  iron 
being  set  on  end  for  the  purpose  of  being  pressed  longitudinally.  The 
squeezer-crank  usually  makes  about  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  shingling  a  ball  is  therefore  from  20  to  25  seconds. 

The  rotary  squeezer  generally  consists  of  a  strong  cylindrical  casting, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  is  studded  with  blunt  triangular  teeth  or 
corrugations ;  within  this  revolves  a  cast-iron  cylinder  having  the  outer 
surface  similarly  roughened. 
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The  fixed  ciFcular  casing  of  cast-iron  forms  about  three-fourths  of  an 
entire  cylinder,  and  within  this  the  revolving  drum  is  placed  eccentri- 
cally with  regard  to  its  axis,  in  such  a  way  that,  their  surfaces  being 
parallel,  the  distance  between  them  gradually  diminishes  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  rotation.  The  puddled  ball  enters  at  the  widest  part,  and 
on  being  carried  forward  by  the  movable  cylinder,  is  gradually  reduced 
in  size  until  it  is  ejected  at  the  narrower  end  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical 
bloom  ready  for  the  rolling-milL  The  speed  of  this  squeezer  is  about  1 2 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  one  machine  is  stated  to  be  capable  of  doing 
the  shingling  for  fifty  puddling-fumaces :  as,  however,  there  is  no  means 
of  regulating  the  distance  between  the  surfaces,  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  requiring  that  the  balls  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  unifonn  in 
weight  and  shape. 

Hydravlic  Forging-Presses, — In  the  forging  of  steel  ingots,  and  for 
other  purposes  where  very  powerful  compression  is  required,  hydraulic 
power  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  hammering.  The  forging- 
press  of  Mr.  Haswell,  of  Vienna,  is  a  machine  of  this  class,  and  consists 
of  a  large  vertical  hydraulic  press  with  its  ram  acting  downwards  against 
a  table  serving  as  an  anviL  The  large  ram  is  lifted  by  a  small  hydraulic 
press,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  cross-head  and  side-rods.  As  the 
ram  rises,  the  water  expelled  from  the  larger  cylinder  is  returned  to  an 
accumulator  containing  a  piston,  upon  the  surface  of  which  steam  can 
be  admitted;  this  is  employed  for  moving  the  ram  rapidly  when  the 
resistance  is  not  considerable,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  machine  is 
consequently  not  required.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desired  to 
develop  the  whole  force  of  the  apparatus,  the  connection  between  the 
press  and  accumulator  is  cut  off  by  a  valve,  and  it  is  put  into  communi- 
cation with  a  pair  of  ordinary  hydraulic  forcing-pumps,  driven  by  a  large 
direct-acting  steam-engine. 

Fig.  96  represents  a  large  hydraulic  forging-press  for  the  heaviest 
class  of  steel  forgings,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Davey  Brothers,  for  Cam- 
mell's  steel-works  at  Sheffield.^  It  has  two  36-inch  pressing  rams.  A, 
and  two  9-inch  lifting  rams,  £,  having  a  common  stroke  of  7  feet,  whose 
cylinders  are  carried  by  four  columns  on  a  heavy  entablature,  G,  of  cast- 
steeL  The  four  rams  are  connected  with  the  tool-holder  or  cross-head,  D, 
carrying  the  forging-tool  corresponding  to  the  tup  on  a  steam-hammer, 
which  is  guided  in  its  course  by  slide-blocks  bored  to  fit  the  colunms,  £; 
but  the  connections  are  not  rigid,  spherical  bearings  being  substituted 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  cross-head  by  heat  when  the 
press  is  at  work.  The  hydraulic  power  is  supplied  by  three  6-inch 
single-acting  rams  driven  by  two  34-inch  steam-engines.  Their  capacity 
is  such  that  the  cross-head  is  depressed  half  an  inch  for  each  revolution 
of  the  engines ;  the  lifter  is  raised  8  inches  at  each  revolution,  the  area 
of  the  pressing-  and  lifting-rams  being  as  16  to  1.  The  lifting  and 
lowering  of  the  tool,  when  not  in  contact  with  the  forging  on  the  anvil, 

^  '  Engineering,'  vol.  zli.  p.  893. 


ii  perfonned  by  water  at  GO  lbs.  pressure  per  sqaare  incb,  supplied  by 
the  pipe  F ;  the  forging-presaure  is  obtained  by  the  pumps  which  supply 
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tbe  large  rams  with  water  at  any  pressure  up  to  4,800  lbs.  per  square 
inch  by  the  pipe  G,  the  maximum  effort  being  computed  at  4,000  toua. 
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The  pumps  may  be  worked  up  to  sixty  strokes  per  minute,  and  the  press 
is  nearly  as  quick  in  action  as  a  hammer.  The  anvil  and  columns 
are  carried  upon  cast-steel  girders,  H,  somewhat  similar  to  the  entabla- 
ture, but  heavier,  which  rest  upon  masonry  foundations  of  considerable 
thickness,  although  very  much  less  than  would  be  required  for  a  steam- 
hammer. 

The  squeezer,  figs.  97,  98,  of  which  the  first  is  a  longitudinal  section, 
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Jig.  97.  — Winalow'ft  Bqueeier ;  longitudinal  section. 


and  the  second  an  end  view,  was  employed  with  the  Banks  rotary  fur- 
nace, and  is  known  as  Winslow's,  but  was  improved  and  modified  by  Mr. 
Banks,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  treatment  of  very  heavy  masses  of  iron. 

It  consists  of  two  corrugated  rollers,  a, 
each  about  4  feet  in  length  and  18 
inches  in  diameter,  placed  horizontally, 
occupying  one  plane,  and  having  the 
journals  fixed  in  strong  frames,  b. 
These  rollers  are  made  to  revolve  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  rate  of  from 
15  to  20  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  above  them  is  geared  a  large  ec- 
centric or  cam,  e,  the  periphery  of 
which  revolves  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
circumference  of  the  two  rollers,  a. 
At  the  side  of  the  squeezer-frame  is  a 
horizontal  steam-hammer,  the  ram,  d^ 
of  which,  seen  in  fig.  98,  hammers 
the  end  of  the  bloom  as  it  is  being 
rotated. 

When  the  bloom  has  been  sufficiently  squeezed,  which  is  effected  by 
two  revolutions  of  the  cam,  it  is  removed  by  a  neat  lever- anangement^ 


Fig.  98.— Winslow's  Bqueeier ;  end 
eleyation. 
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*nd  rolled  upon  the  floor.  It  is  now  eeized  by  a  pair  of  tonga,  lifted 
b;  ft  crane  uaed  for  cbai^ng  and  drawing  the  re-heating  furnace,  and 
placed  on  a  fork,  by  means  of  which  it  is  charged.  It  is  subsequently 
wiUidrawn  by  the  same  fork,  placed  on  a  bogie,  and  taken  to  the  rolls. 

The  CommiBsioners  appointed  to  examine  the  Danks  prooeBs  did  not, 
however,  consider  this  squeezer  an  esaential  feature  in  machine-made 
iron;  and  were  further  of  opinion,  that  if  means  could  be  devised  for 
handling  nnder  the  steam-hammer  such  heavy  masses  as  balls  weighing 
from  600  to  1,000  lbs.,  and  of  getting  them  worked  in  a  reasonabla  time, 
the  result  would  probably  be  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  iron 
prod  need, 

Paddiing-BolU. — Although  the  hammer  is  still  employed  in  some  of 
the  old  open-fire  forges  of  Sweden  and  Germany  for  Uie  production  of 
finished  iron,  it  has  nevertheless  been  generally  superseded  in  all  the 
chief  iron-producing  districts,  both  of  Euiope  and  America,  by  the 
nllmg-mill.  The  rolls  by  which  the  heated  metal  is  drawn  into  bars 
sre  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  which  are  called  puddlingTolU,  serve  to 
eoDBolidate  the  blooms  after  their  removal  from  the  hammer  or  aqueeier. 


Fig.  M.-  Paddling. 


The  second  kind,  known  as  miU-rotls,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
ntending  isto  bars  the  masses  of  iron  obtained  by  cutting  puddled  bars 
into  lengths,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  welding  heat  in  a  balling  or  re- 
heating furnace. 

Two  paiiB  of  rolls,  fig.  99,  constitute  a  puddling-train,  one  pair  being 
used  for  roughing-down  the  bloom,  and  the  other  for  finishing  it  into  a 
bar.  The  grooves  in  the  roughing  pair  are  either  oval,  gothic,  or  dia- 
mond-shaped ;  generally  the  first  two  or  three  grooves  are  gothic,  and 
the  others  diamond-shaped.  Finishing-rolls  are  usually  turned  with 
grooves  capable  of  producing  flat  bais  from  3  to  7  inches  wide  and  from 
j  to  1}  inch  thick.  Rolls  are  supported  in  pairs  one  above  another  in 
a  hMvy  framework  or  /towing  of  cast-iron,  and  are  so  connected  by 
stroog  Bpmvgearing  as  to  turn  in  contrary  directions.  Motion  is  com- 
manicated  to  the  lower  shaft  either  by  steam  oi  by  water  power,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  rails  is  regulated  by  screws,  o,  acting  on  Uia' 
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braaa  stapa  in  which  their  joomalB  or  necks  ata  secured.  Puddling-roUs 
are  generolljr  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  in  length,  and  from  18  to 
22  inches  in  diameter ;  the  durability  of  the  necks  and  steps  is  much 
incroased  hj  the  use  of  cinder-plates,  for  the  reception  of  which  a  narrow 
groove  is  turned  in  each  loU  dose  to  the  ends,  and  a  piece  of  sheet- 
iron  of  the  proper  form  is  inserted  before  lowering  the  top  rolL  The 
roughing-down  rolla,  on  the  left,  have  a  series  of  grooves  turned  on  them, 
which  gradually  diminish  towards  the  right,  and  are  roughened  by 
indentations  cut  with  a  chisel;  the  finishing- rolls,  on  the  right,  have  a 
series  of  grooves  which  diminish  in  the  same  direction.  The  lower 
roughing-roll  is  provided  with  a  serrated  fore-plate  and  rest,  and  the 
bottom  finishing-roll  with  a  rest  and  guide;  the  crank,  6,  works  the 
squeezer.  As  the  rolls,  when  at  work,  are  subject  to  great  and  sudden 
variations  of  torsional  strain,  the  couplings  uniting  the  different  members 
of  the  train  are  so  made  as  to  have  less  resisting  power  than  the  necks 
of  the  rolla  themselves ;  and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  independent  motion.  The 
contrivance  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  shown,  figs.  100,  101,  and 
102,  the  first  being  a  side  view,  and  tiie  second  an  end  one,  of  the  oouplisg- 
boz  employed.     The  necks  of  the  rolls,  which  aro  continued  a  abort 
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distance  beyond  their  bearings,  have  the  form  of  the  aperture  in  fig.  101, 
and  slip  readily  into  the  coupling-box ;  one  of  these  is  placed  on  the  end 
of  each  of  the  rolla  to  be  joined,  the  two  being  united  by  a  loose  bar, 
fig.  102,  of  similar  form,  but  of  somewhat  less  sectional  area,  called  the 
breaking-piece  or  spindle.  The  collars  or  coupling-boxes  are  prevented 
from  slipping  by  four  wooden  stops  laid  in  the  depressions  of  the  spindle 
and  secured  by  leathern  straps  or  wiro  bands.  The  intermediate  abaft, 
being  the  weakest  part  of  the  train,  gives  way  in  case  of  any  undue 
resistance  occurring,  and  thus  prevents  the  breaking  of  the  rolls.  A 
continuous  supply  of  water  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  rolls  aoil 
their  bearings  cool,  and  is  conveyed  through  pipes  and  channels  to  the 
various  parts  where  it  is  required. 

On  leaving  the  hammer  or  squeezer,  the  bloom,  while  stiU  at  a  high 
temperature,  is  first  passed  through  the  largest  groove  of  ths  roughing- 
down  rolls,  and  afterwards,  in  succession,  through  the  other  grooves  of 
both  pairs  of  rolls,  until  it  is  finally  extended  into  a  long  fiat  bar,  of  which 
the  surfaces  are  usually  very  rough ;  this  is  known  as  "  puddled  bar,"  ur 
"No.  liron." 
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Eveiy  time  the  iron  has  been  passed  through  the  rolls  it  has  to  be  put 
back  again  over  the  upper  roll,  which  is  attended  with  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  Beversing-rolls  are  sometimes  employed 
to  avoid  this,  so  that  immediately  the  iron  has  passed  through,  the 
motion  is  reversed,  and  it  is  passed  back  through  the  next  groove. 
Various  other  contrivances  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  roll- 
ing without  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and,  among  them,  the  most  ap- 
proved appears  to  consist  in  the  use  of  two  or  more  pairs  set  in  advance 
of  each  other,  or  in  passing  the  bloom  alternately  through  the  grooves  of 
two  mills  moving  in  opposite  directions ;  in  some  cases  the  bar  is  carried 
on  an  iron  carriage,  by  which  it  is  rapidly  taken  by  steam  power  from 
one  pair  of  rolls  to  the  other.  Sometimes,  and  particularly  for  merchant- 
and  guide-trains,  three  rolls  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  in  the  same 
housing.  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  rolls  constitutes  a  three-high 
train,  and  is  driven  from  the  middle ;  the  central  roll  gearing  forward 
with  the  lower,  and  backward  with  the  upper  one,  or  vice  versd,  so  that 
the  bar,  instead  of  being  rolled  in  only  one  direction,  passes  backwards 
and  forwards,  alternately,  between  the  grooves  of  the  middle  and  upper, 
and  middle  and  lower  tolls. 

The  speed  of  puddling-rolls  ranges  from  35  to  about  80  revolutions 
per  minute ;  in  the  Welsh  forges  the  rolls  are  driven  at  from  50  to  80 
revolutions,  but  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  they  are  worked  more 
slowly. 

Shears, — The  puddled  bar,  on  leaving  the  rolls,  is  taken  by  boys  to 
the  cutting-shears,  which  should  be  placed  opposite  the  finishing-roUs. 
It  is  the  general  practice  to  shear  puddled  bars  hot ;  but  when  the  lengths 
into  which  they  may  require  to  be  divided  for  the  miU-pHea  is  not  known, 
they  are  laid  aside,  to  be  subsequently  cut  cold;  stronger  shears  are 
then  required. 

The  shears  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  consist  of  two  jaws, 
terminated  by  cutting-edges  of  hardened  steel,  firmly  bolted  to  the  iron 
limbs  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  lower  blade  is  immovably  fixed 
to  a  cast-iron  support,  while  the  upper  one  moves  on  a  pin  passing  both 
through  it  and  the  cast-iron  support  of  the  lower  jaw.  To  the  upper 
limb  is  attached  a  lever,  which  being  connected  by  a  strong  rod  to  a 
czank  on  a  revolving  shafts  causes  the  jaws  of  the  shears  to  alternately 
open  and  shut  at  each  revolution.  In  this  way  sufficient  power  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  shears  to  enable  them  to  divide  bars  of  iron  presenting 
CQDsidenible  sectional  area.  Instead  of  driving  shears  by  means  of  a 
crank,  or  shafting  connected  with  other  machinery,  when  of  large  size 
they  aie  generally  worked  by  independent  engines.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  machine  represented,  fig.  103,  where  the  heavy  cast-iron  lever,  a,  on 
which  is  secured  the  upper  cutting  face,  h,  is  connected  by  a  sweep-rod 
witii  the  crank,  0,  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  and  receives  motion  from  the 
small  inverted  steam-engine,  d.  Shears  are  employed  for  cutting  puddled 
and  other  bars  into  lengths  for  piling,  and  also  for  removing  the  rough 
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ends  of  finished  bars  and  the  edges  of  plates  and  sheets.  When  the 
length  of  the  cut  to  be  made  is  considerable,  a  knife  with  a  diagonal  edge, 
moving  vertically  between  parallel  guides,  is  usually  employed.  These 
guiUotine-sfieare  are  much  used  for  cutting  boiler-plate,  and,  as  they  re- 
quire considerable  power,  are  driven  by  engines  attached  to  their  framing. 
For  the  heaviest  class  of  work,  such  as  dividing  steel  bars  and  ingots^ 
guillotine  shears  driven  by  hydraulic  power  are  employed. 

Bails  and  other  heavy  bars  have  their  rough  ends  removed  while  still 
hot,  by  circular  saws ;  these  are  from  3^  to  4|  feet  in  diameter,  and  make 
from  800  to  1,200  revolutions  p^  minuta    They  are  generally  driven  by 


Fig.  lOS.— 8toun*BhMn ;  etovation. 


belts,  but  in  some  instances  direct-acting  steam  turbines  on  the  same 
shaft  have  been  employed. 

The  yield  of  puddled  iron  varies  considerably  in  different  localities^ 
and  will  depend  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  pig-iron  operated  on,  bat 
to  a  certain  extent  also  on  the  skill  employed  in  its  treatment  la  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dudley,  South  Staffordshire,  the  ordinary  calculation 
is,  that  24  cwts.  of  pig-iron  should  yield  22  cwts.  of  puddled  baiS|  and 
that  about  1  ton,  2  cwts.,  2  qrs.  puddled  bars  are  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  1  ton  of  merchant-bar.  In  South  Wales,  in  1859,  it  was 
estimated  that  27  cwts.  of  white  pig-iron  were  required  to  produce  I  ton 
of  finished  or  merchant-bar. 

Working  Puddled  Bar  into  Merchant  Iron — Thb  Mill. — After 
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luTing  been  cut  by  ebeais  into  soitable  lengUis,  the  puddled  bars  oie 
piled  in  packets,  which  are  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and  then  hammeted 
ud  afterwards  roUed,  or  they  aie  at  once  rolled  into  ban  without  ham- 
merin^t  The  elevation  to  a  welding  temperature  is  effect*^  in  special 
famacee,  known  as  mill-,  balling-,  or  re-heating  furnaces. 

Be-heaHng  or  Balling. — The  re-haating  f  nmace  very  closely  resemblea 
the  puddling-fumace,  and  has  a  chimney,  a,  of  similar  dimensions,  but 
is  oBUally  8  or  9  inches  wider,  and  about  two  feet  longer ;  the  average 
area  of  the  fire-place,  i,  is  12  squara  feet. 

The  dimensions,  form,  Dumber,  and  size  of  doors,  &c.,  of  the  le-beating 
furnace  vary  considerably,  in  accordance  with  the  natni«  of  the  work  for 
which  it  is  to  be  employed;  but  the  following  woodcuts,  figs.  104  and 


Fig.  lOL—Ra-bsitlng  Paniu* ;  loDgltudiiul  aaetlaa. 

105,  after  Tmran,  repiesent  a  longitudinal  and  a  horizontal  section 
abore  the  level  of  the  hearth  of  a  furnace  such  as  is  commonly  employed 
in  South  Wales  for  the  conversion  of  puddled  bars  into  roils  or  merchant 
iron. 

The  cast-iron  bottom,  e,  is  about  14  inches  below  the  working-door, 
and  on  it  is  laid  a  sand  bottom,  d,  falling  from  the  doot  both  towards 
the  back  of  the  hearth  and  towards  the  chimney.  Many  re-heating 
fnmaces  are  constructed  without  an  iron  bottom,  and  in  such  cases  the 
material  forming  the  hearth  is  laid  on  rubble-work,  consisting  of  old  fire- 
brick, fire-brick  ends,  &c.  Between  the  hearth  or  body  of  the  furnace^ 
■od^the  fire-place,  a  bridge,  e,  9  inches  in  thickness,  is  carried  up  to 
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within  14  inches  of  the  roof,  while  at  the  stack  end  the  sand  is  gra* 
dually  rounded  off  so  as  to  meet  the  hottom  of  the  flue. 

A  number  of  puddled  bars,  generally  from  3  to  4^  feet  in  length,  are 
placed  together  to  form  each  piUy  of  which  the  sectional  area  is  from  3  to 
10  inches  square,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  iron  to  be  made;  piles 
3  feet  6  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  high,  are  a  common  size 
for  the  larger  descriptions  of  merchant  iron.  The  bailer  charges  four  of 
these  for  A?ieai  through  the  door,/,  by  placing  them  singly  on  a  flat  iron 
bar,  called  Bk  peeler,  and  slides  them  into  the  furnace,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  of  the  bars.  When  chaiged,  the  four  piles  lie 
nearly  across  the  furnace,  radiating  from  the  door;  the  ends  towards  the 
back  lying  about  6  inches  lower  than  those  nearest  the  door. 

The  door,  /,  is  now  closed,  and  a  little  fine  coal  thrown  around  it  to 
exclude  the  air,  the  damper  is  raised,  the  grate  cleaned,  fresh  fuel  added 


Fig.  106.— Ka-hMting  Furnace ;  horizontal  Motion. 

through  the  firing-hole,  g,  and  the  fire  urged,  so  as  to  produce  an  intense 
heat  The  workman's  chief  occupation,  after  charging,  is  to  watch  the 
piles,  and  to  so  shift  their  positions  that  they  may  be  equally  exposed  to 
the  fire,  and  be  brought  to  a  welding  heat  in.  the  shortest  possible  time. 
As  this  point  is  approached,  the  iron  becomes  externally  oxidized,  and 
forms  a  scale  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  pile,  and  which,  by  com- 
bining with  the  siliceous  matter  of  which  the  bed  is  composed,  forms  a 
slag,  which,  running  off  freely  towards  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  escapes 
from  the  furnace.  This  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  flue-cinder 
from  that  produced  in  the  puddling-fumace,  which  is  known  as  tap-cinder, 
A  small  fire  is  usually  placed  in  front  of  the  stack  of  re-heating  furnaces 
to  prevent  the  tap-hole  from  becoming  obstructed  by  the  cooling  of  the 
cinder.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  minutes  a  heat  such  as  that  described 
will  be  ready,  and  the  piles  are  then  successively  grasped  by  a  pair  of 
heavy  tongs,  and  placed  on  a  bogie,  to  be  carried  to  the  rolls.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  piles,  charging  a  fresh  heat,  and  repairing  the  bottom,  will 
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occupy  about  sixteen  minutes ;  such  piles  usually  average  about  4  cwts. 
each,  and  consequently  a  furnace  working  thirty-six  piles  in  the  course 
of  twelve  hours  will  get  through  83  tons  of  iron  weekly.  For  smaller 
descriptions  of  merchant-bar,  the  piles  are  made  about  18  inches  long,  3 
inches  wide,  and  2^  to  2  inches  deep.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  such  piles, 
which  take  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  minutes  to  reach  a  welding  heat, 
are  charged  at  once ;  the  time  occupied  in  withdrawing  the  heat,  repair- 
ing aud  re-charging,  is  about  twenty-one  minutes,  and  a  furnace  working 
on  piles  of  this  description  will  re-heat  ^1  tons  of  iron  per  week.  Bars 
of  the  smallest  size  are  rolled  from  bolts  of  manufactured  iron  called 
UUeU,  measuring  from  12  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  having  a  diameter 
of  from  1^  to  If  inch ;  for  these  a  smaller  furnace  is  employed,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  billets  are  heated  at  a  time.  Cold  billets  are  intro- 
duced as  iBst  as  hot  ones  are  withdrawn ;  furnaces  working  on  billets  for 
guide-iron  will  heat  from  15  to  25  tons  per  week,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  finished  bars. 

The  ordinary  weight  of  the  piles  for  rails  is,  in  South  Wales,  about 
15  cwts. ;  four  of  these  are  placed  in  the  furnace  at  once  and  the  whole 
heat  is  rolled  into  blooms  in  a  triple  mill  in  five  minutes.  After  a 
second  heating,  which  occupies  about  thirty  minutes,  the  blooms  are  each 
passed  nine  times  through  the  rail-mill,  and  become  rails.  The  loss  on 
the  piles,  including  crop-ends,  which  are  subsequently  utilized,  is  about 
20  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  manufacture  of  merchant  iron 
varies  with  the  quality  it  is  intended  to  produce.  For  the  commoner 
descriptions  it  is  usual  to  pile  puddled  bars,  or  Ko.  1  iron,  cut  into  proper 
lengths,  and  these,  when  brought  to  a  welding  heat,  are  rolled  into  bars, 
either  with  or  without  being  previously  worked  into  blooms  under  the 
hammer.  More  frequently,  however.  No.  2  iron,  or  that  which  has  been 
twice  rolled,  is  used  for  the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the  pile,  when  best 
iron,  or  No.  3,  is  being  made.  If,  after  this,  the  iron  be  further  piled 
and  welded,  it  is  distinguished  as  best-best,  and  treble-best;  according 
to  the  number  of  re-heatings  and  rollings  to  which  it  may  have  been 
subjected. 

As  a  rough  approximation,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
coal  consumed  for  the  manufacture,  from  the  ore,  of  common  finished 
hars,  of  No.  2  quality,  is  about  four  times  their  weight :  to  this  must  be 
added  from  9  to  10  cwts.  per  ton  for  each  additional  heat  to  which  the 
iron  may  have  been  subjected. 

The  bottoms  and  tops  of  rail -piles  are  sometimes  covered  by  slabs 
made  by  doubling  and  welding  together,  under  the  hammer,  two  or  more 
paddled  blooms,  which  are  then  re-heated  and  rolled,  without  first  having 
passed  through  the  intermediate  state  of  puddled  bars.  The  necessity 
for  the.  use  of  single  slabs  for  the  outside  of  piles  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  butt  joints,  unless  covered,  do  not  weld  properly :  it  is  also 
neceaaary  that  the  ends  of  the  bars  forming  the  pile  should  be  cut  square. 
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and  that  all  contact-surfaces  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  scale  and 
rust 

Gas  re*beating  furnaces  are  in  modem  iron-works  practice  very  largely 
used  in  the  production  of  forgings  and  finished  iron.  Of  the  different 
styles  employed,  that  on  the  regenerative  principle  by  the  late  Sir  W. 
Siemens  has  been  described  and  illustrated,  pp.  104-5,  figs.  25, 26,  and  27. 
This  furnace  has  been  very  widely  applied,  but  in  many  cases  the  system 
of  conducting  the  producer  gas  directly  to  the  furnace,  so  that  it  may  be 
delivered  hot,  and  the  air  only  requires  heating,  is  now  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  the  use  of  a  cooling-tube  with  subsequent  heating  in  regene- 
rators. The  air  for  burning  the  gases  may  be  heated  in  pipes,  but  a 
more  perfect  system  is  to  use  a  shallow  flue  of  the  whole  breadth  and 
length  of  the  furnace,  which  cools  the  bottom  at  the  same  time  that  the 
air  is  warmed.  This  is  adopted  in  Bicheroux's  furnace,  which  is  now 
more  particularly  used  for  heating  steel  ingots.  In  Ponsard's  con- 
tinuous regenerative  system,  the  air  is  heated  in  a  chamber  below  the 
furnace  filled  with  brickwork,  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  that  there  are 
two  independent  systems  of  passages,  isolated  from  each  other.  Through 
one  of  these  the  waste  flame  passes  in  its  way  to  the  chimney,  while 
through  the  other  the  air  travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  This,  though 
not  quite  so  efficient  as  the  Siemens  system,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
simple  both  in  construction  and  working.  The  Ponsard  furnace  is 
continuous  instead  of  intermittent ;  and  as  the  heating  medium  is  spent 
gas  only,  no  explosion  can  take  place  in  the  event  of  air  getting  to  the 
flame-flue  through  leakage  in  the  brickwork. 

MUl-BolU,  4^c, — The  quality  of  bar-iron  is  much  improved  by  ham- 
mering, since  the  rapid  consolidation  which  takes  place  under  the  heavy 
blows  of  a  steam-hammer  expels  the  cinder,  while  the  iron  is  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  allow  of  its  escape.  A  large  portion  of 
the  cinder  is,  however,  eliminated  during  the  operation  of  rolling  the 
pile  into  a  bar ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  reduction  of  temperature 
which  has  taken  place  before  the  last  groove  has  been  reached,  a  certain 
amount  of  slag  is  liable  to  become  enclosed  in  the  iron.  Hammered  iron 
is  more  homogeneous,  has  a  greater  specific  gravity,  and  is  superior  in 
point  of  strength  to  that  which  has  not  been  thus  treated ;  consequently 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  qualities  hammering  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

A  train  of  mill-rolls  for  large  iron  consists  of  two  pairs ;  one  for 
roughing,  which  may  be  about  6  feet  6  inches  long  by  22  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  other  for  finishing,  considerably  shorter  and  of  some- 
what less  diameter.  The  whole  of  the  plant  requires  to  be  as  strong 
and  substantial  as  for  the  puddling-train,  but  the  standards  of  the  finish- 
ing-rolls are  provided  with  various  tightening  and  adjusting  screws  for 
maintaining  them  accurately  in  their  positions.  Motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  finishing-rolls  by  a  pair  of  pinions  and  spindles^  while  from 
the  bottom  roll  a  coupling-spindle  communicates  motion  to  the  bottom 
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Kragbing-roll,  whence  it  is  transmitted  to  the  upper  one  by  spar-gearing, 
keyed  on  the  ends  of  the  pair.  This  method  of  driving  from  the  lower 
roll  possesses  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  use  of  larger  or  smaller 
roughing  rolls,  as  may  be  required. 

In  three-high  trains  the  lifting  of  the  piles  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  level  is  easily  effected  when  light  bars  only  are  being  rolled,  but 
in  the  case  of  heavy  piles  it  is  attended  with  considerable  labour  and  loss 
of  time,  unless  some  special,  mechanical  appliance  is  employed.  The 
usual  method  adopted  is  to  make  the  feed-plates  or  tables  movable,  and 
to  80  connect  them  with  a  single-acting  steam-  or  water-pressure  engine, 
that  the  pile,  after  passing  through  grooves  between  the  lower  rolls,  is 
hfted  to  the  upper  ones,  and,  after  having  passed  between  them,  is 
received  on  a  table  on  the  other  side,  which  at  once  descends  to  the  level 
of  the  lower  pair.  A  similar  arrangement  is  also  often  used  for  heavy 
plate-mills  consisting  of  a  single  pair,  since  the  pile,  after  having  passed 
between  the  rolls,  has  in  this  case  only  to  be  deposited  on  top  of  the 
upper  roll  to  be  again  carried  back  to  the  side  from  which  it  entered. 

For  rolling  bars  of  small  section,  which  from  their  flexibility  are 
liable  to  become  twisted,  it  is  usual  to  use  a  three-high  train,  to  the 
tables  or  aprons  of  which  guide-jaws  or  friction-rollers  are  attached ; 
these,  which  are'  employed  for  keeping  the  ends  of  the  bars  straight  on 
entering  the  grooves,  give  their  name  to  the  arrangement,  which  is  known 
as  a  guufe-train. 

Wagner's  rolling-mill,  of  which  fig.  106  is  a  front  elevation,  ia  some- 
times called  **  the  universal  mill "  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  made  to  produce  bars  and  flats  of  various  sizes  with  the  same 
pair  of  rolls.  This  machine  consists  of  two  horizontal  rolls  mounted 
and  geared  in  the  usual  way ;  to  these  is  added  a  pair  of  vertical  rolls,  a, 
working  in  bearings,  which  can  be  traversed  horizontally  on  slides  by 
right  and  left  screws.  The  simultaneous  motion  of  these  screws  is 
insured  by  the  hand-wheel,  b,  geared  to  a  shaft  carrying  two  worm- 
pinions  acting  on  wheels  keyed  on  the  screw-spindle.  By  turning  these 
the  two  vertical  rolls  may  either  be  brought  nearer  together  or  removed 
farther  apart ;  thus  regulating  at  will  the  width  of  the  bar  to  be 
produced.  The  vertical  rolls,  a,  receive  their  motion  from  the  driving 
pinion  through  mitre  wheels  geared  into  similar  wheels,  sliding  on  their 
shaft  in  such  a  way  as  to  follow  horizontally  the  movements  of  the 
vertical  roUs.  The  horizontal  top  roll  is  kept  to  its  work  by  a  pair 
of  counterweights,  c,  and  its  distance  from  the  bottom  roll  is  regulated 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  pair  of  screws  geared  to  the  hand- wheel,  d.  A 
combination  of  this  kind,  under  the  name  of  ''White's  mill,"  has  been 
advantageously  employed  in  South  Wales  for  roughing  rail-piles. 

Very  heavy  mills,  such  as  those  used  for  rolling  armour-plates,  are 
reversed  at  each  passage  of  the  pile.  In  Ramsbottom's  rolling-mill  the 
rolls  are  driven,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fly-wheel,  by  a  pair  of  direct- 
acting  horizontal  engines,  coupled  at  right  angles,  which  are  reversed, 
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after  each  pass  of  the  bloom  oi  ingot,  by  hydraulic  pull-over  geat ;  the 
Tolling  is  thus  performed  alternately  in  opposite  directioua.  The  motion 
is  transmitted  from  a  pinion  on  the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine  to  a  spnr- 
wbeel  in  connection  vith  the  rolls,  which  make  one  revolution  for  three 
and  a  quarter  levolutions  of  the  engine  when  cogging  or  breaking  down 
ingots ;  but  in  finishing-mills  either  the  gearing  is  eqnal  or  the  engine  is 
directly  attached  to  the  rolls. 

The  siie  and  speed  of  rolUng-niills  vary  within  very  wide  limits, 


Fig.  IOC— Wogncr'a  RollliiS'inil ;  btmt  eUntiOD. 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed ;  roTersing-mills  for 
heavy  plates  make  only  from  26  to  30  levolntiona  per  minute,  while 
some  very  small  mills  employed  for  special  purposes  make  over  600 
levolntions  in  the  same  time.  For  oidinary-sized  meichant-bars,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  rolls  is  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minnte  from  80  to  110.  Bolls  for  roughing  rail-piles  are  nsoally 
from  20  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  and,  if  worked  as  a  reversing  train,  the 
speed  does  not  exceed  30  revolutions;  if  not  reversing,  the  number  of 
revolutions  varies  from  80  to  100  per  minute. 

Platet  and  Shetit. — The  rolls  employed  in  the  preparation  of  plates 
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and  sheets  are  of  a  plain  cylindrical  form,  of  the  same  diameter  through- 
out, and,  in  order  to  increase  the  hardness  of  their  surfaces,  they  are 
invariahly  cast  in  chills.  The  distance  between  the  rolls  is  diminished 
each  time  the  pile  is  passed  through,  and  the  top  roll  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported to  prevent  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  lower  one  when  running 
light  This  is  done  by  supporting  the  lower  step  of  the  top  roll  on  the 
ends  of  a  forked  rod  connected  with  a  lever  and  weight,  so  as  to  slightly 
overbalance  it.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  accuracy  of  adjustment 
and  insuring  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the  two  rolls,  toothed-wheels  are 
attached  to  the  heads  of  the  setting  screws,  which  are  moved  through 
equal  spaces  by  spur-  or  bevel-gearing,  and  carefully  divided  hand- wheels. 
For  rolling  tapered  iron,  the  setting  screws  are  sometimes  provided  with 
self-acting  gear,  by  which  the  distance  between  the  rolls  is  gradually  and 
uniformly  diminished  during  the  passage  of  the  pile. 

Armour-plates  for  ships,  made  up  to  12  inches  in  thickness,  and 
other  very  heavy  plates,  may  be  produced  either  by  hammering  or 
rolling  alone,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  operations^  The  material 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  hammered  plates  is  best  scrap-iron, 
which  is  balled,  re-heated,  and  welded,  until  a  slab  is  obtained  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  section  of  the  finished  plate,  and  of  which  two  of  the 
edges  are  square  and  the  other  two  chamfered.  These  are  welded  together 
with  their  tapered  edges,  on  the  shorter  sides,  overlapping,  so  as  to  form 
a  section  of  a  plate  of  the  required  breadth,  and  finally,  the  length  is  made 
up  by  the  adcdtion  of  so  many  pairs  as  may  be  required.  For  convenience 
of  handling,  a  porter-bar  or  staff  is  welded  to  the  unfinished  plate,  and 
this  being  provided  with  a  capstan-head  with  levers,  and  supported  by  a 
crane,  allows  of  its  being  readily  turned  on  the  anvil  as  required.  The 
finishing  of  the  plate  and  its  reduction  to  the  proper  thickness  are  effected 
at  a  moderate  red  heat^  and  water  is  constantly  thrown  on  its  surface  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  scale.  When  finished,  it  is  heated  to  redness 
and  annealed  by  slow  cooling. 

Rolled  armour-plates,  instead  of  being  built  up  edgewise,  are  formed 
by  the  successive  superposition  of  slabs,  re-heating,  and  re-rolling.  For 
the  finished  plate,  large  slabs,  each  about  8  feet  long,  4^  feet  wide,  and 
2|  inches  thick,  are  piled  and  introduced  into  a  furnace,  in  which  they 
are  placed  on  fire-brick  pillars,  so  as  to  allow  the  flame  to  circulate 
beneath  them.  The  door  of  the  furnace  is  on  the  side  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  rolling-mill,  and  when  the  pile  has  become  sufficiently  heated,  it  is 
transferred  to  a  truck,  which  takes  it  directly  to  the  mill.  After  passing 
between  the  rolls,  it  is  received  on  a  similar  truck  on  the  other  side, 
and  is  passed  backwards  and  forwards  by  reversing  the  rolls  until  suffi- 
ciently reduced  in  thickness.  The  tops  of  these  trucks  are  either  inclined 
towards  the  rolls,  or  they  receive  the  plate  upon  friction- rollers  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  be  readily  pushed  forward ;  the  action  of  the  mill 
being  sufficient  to  force  it  up  the  inclined  surface  on  the  opposite  side. 
After  leaving  ihe  rolls,  and  while  still  hot^  the  plate  is  rendered  perfectly 

X 
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flat  by  the  passage  over  it  of  a  roller  weighing  about  7  tons ;  when  cold, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  table  of  a  planing-machine,  where  all  its  edges 
are  dressed  square. 

Plates  and  sheets  are  classified  in  accordance  with  their  thickness :  the 
former  term  embraces  all  strengths  exceeding  Ko.  4  of  the  Birmingham 
wire-gauge,  corresponding  to  a  thickness  of  0*238  inch ;  all  less  thick- 
nesses are  sheets.     Slieet-iron  is  classified  as  follows : — 

Singles  including  from  No.    4  to  No.  20  gauge  0*288  to  0-085  in.  thick. 

Doubles  „  „     20       „     25      „      0*085  „  0*020        „ 

Trebles,  or  lattens  „  „    25        „    27      „      0*020  ,,  0*016        ., 

For  the  heavier  classes  of  plates,  the  piles  are  built  up  of  bars,  which, 
instead  of  having  their  longer  sides  parallel,  cross  each  other  alternately  ; 
the  coverings  at  top  and  bottom  being  flat  slabs,  from  9  to  14  inches  in 
width  and  from  1  inch  to  1^  inch  in  thickness,  made  by  doubling  two 
puddled  blooms  under  the  hammer  and  rolling,  at  a  heat,  to  the  proper 
size. 

The  pile  for  plates,  which  when  finished  measure  6  feet  in  length, 
3  feet  iu  breadth,  and  have  a  thickness  of  ^  inch,  is  about  20  inches 
long,  7  inches  high,  and  12  inches  broad.  It  is  first  reduced  to  a  roughly 
squared  bloom  by  passing  it  lengthwise  through  three  grooves  in  the 
blooming-rolls,  then  four  times  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth  through 
the  plate-roughing  rolls,  and  finally,  three  times  lengthwise  through  the 
finishing-roUs. 

The  pile  for  sheets  of  large  size,  such  as  singles  of  No.  12  gauge, 
which  are  6  feet  in  length  by  2  in  width,  weighing  about  70  lbs.  each, 
is  made  up  of  scrap  and  crop-ends  produced  in  making  top  and  bottom 
plates.  About  twenty  such  piles  are  placed  in  the  furnace  at  one  time, 
and  each  is  first  rolled  into  a  bar  3  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  7  inches 
in  breadth,  and  then  cut  transversely  into  two  equal  parts.  Each  of 
these  portions  is  now  passed  through  the  roughing-roUs  the  wide  way, 
until  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  plate  having  nearly  the  required 
thickness,  and  of  a  width  represented  by  the  length  of  the  original  half- 
pile.  After  being  passed  lengthways  three  or  four  times  through  the 
finishing-rolls,  the  two  sheets,  produced  from  the  halves  of  the  original 
bloom,  are  passed  through  together  three  or  four  times ;  they  have  now 
become  nearly  cold,  and  after  being  softened  by  heating  to  low  redness 
in  an  annealing-furnace,  are  cut  to  the  proper  size  and  finished. 

Thinner  sheets  are  rolled  in  a  similar  way,  excepting  that  they  are 
made  from  smaller  piles ;  in  rolling  lattens,  after  the  first  annealing  heat, 
four  plates  are  passed  through  together,  and,  after  the  final  heat^  eight 
thicknesses  are  passed  at  the  same  time.  The  thin  sheets,  or  blach-pkUes^ 
intended  for  tinning  are  made  in  a  similar  way,  but  as  the  unfinished 
work  is  doubled  after  every  heating,  as  many  as  sixteen  thicknesses  are 
at  last  passed  through  at  the  same  time ;  they  are  finally  cut  to  their 
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proper  sizes,  pickled  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  their  surfaces  polished 
by  cold  rolling. 

For  the  production  of  small  square  bars,  such  as  nail-rods,  the  slitting- 
mill,  in  which  the  rolls  are  replaced  by  arbors  carrying  steel  discs,  is 
commonly  employed.  In  this  arrangement  the  discs  on  the  upper  arbor 
interlock  with  those  on  that  which  is  beneath  it,  thus  constituting  a  rotary 
shearing-mill  with  several  pairs  of  cutters.  When  a  flat  bar  of  iron  is 
passed  between  these  cutters,  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  ordinary  rolling- 
mill,  it  is  divided  into  slips  or  rods  of  rectangular  section,  which  are 
dehvered  on  the  other  side  in  a  somewhat  bent  and  twisted  condition, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  cutters ;  these  are  afterwards  straightened  and 
made  up  into  bundles  for  the  use  of  nail-forgers.  The  bar  is  steadied, 
while  passing  between  the  cutters,  by  guides,  and  a  tank  above  the 
framing  contains  water,  which  is  allowed  to  fall  in  several  small  streams 
upon  the  slitters,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  cool. 

Iron  made  from  ores  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  phosphorus 
is  always  eoldshort;  thus,  the  characteristic  of  Cleveland  iron  is  cold- 
shortness.  Cold-short  iron  is  also  produced  when  siliceous  materials  are 
used  for  fettling ;  both  phosphorus  and  silicon,  therefore,  appear  to  make 
iron  cold-short. 

The  exact  cause  of  red-shortness  in  welded  iron  is  not  always  very 
clear.  Bed-short  iron  is  produced  from  ores  that  are  deficient  in  phos- 
phorus, and  the  addition  of  that  substance,  by  the  introduction  of  Cleve- 
land pi^  or  some  similar  variety,  produces  the  best  results,  when  mixed 
with  luematite  pig  or  the  purer  charcoal  irons.  The  red-short  character 
of  Welsh  iron  cannot  always  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  phosphorus, 
as  it  is  in  many  instances,  although  not  always,  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
presence  of  sulphur.  Iron  may  at  the  same  time  be  both  red-short  and 
cold-short ;  this,  which  is  the  worst  possible  description  of  iron,  is  pro- 
duced from  ores  containing  a  high  percentage  of  both  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. Red-shortness  is  believed  to  be,  in  some  cases,  due  to  a  deficiency 
of  carbon  in  the  wrought-iron,  since  the  most  fibrous  and  the  toughest 
iron  acquires  this  property  if  melted  in  a  clay  crucible  and  afterwards 
heated,  doubled,  and  welded. 

The  waste  heat  of  puddling  and  re-heating  furnaces  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  the  generation  of  steam,  and  it  is  sometimes  also  made  use  of 
for  heating  the  blast ;  another  method  of  utilising  this  waste  heat  has 
been  described  under  the  head  of  "  Gaseous  FueL^' 

Steel. 

Every  description  of  ironstone  is  capable  of  affording  cast-iron  and 
wrougbt-iron ;  but  the  properties  of  the  product  obtained  will  vary  both 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ores  employed,  and  with  the  method 
of  treatment  resorted  to,  since  all  will  not  effect,  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
elimination  of  foreign  substances.    The  metal  obtained  will  consequently 
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be  more  or  le^  tenacions  or  brittle,  hard  or  soft^  pure  or  impure ;  in  all 
casefl,  however,  the  names  "cast-iron"  and  " wrought-iron "  will  be 
applied  to  the  extreme  results.  In  the  same  way  all  intermediate  pro- 
ducts which  cannot  be  classed  with  cast-iron  on  the  one  hand,  or  with 
wrought-iron  on  the  other,  may  be  called  "steeL" 

The  crude  product  obtained  from  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  in  the 
blast-furnace  is  known  as  "  cast-iron  ; "  it  is  not  malleable,  particularly 
when  hot,  but  may  be  hardened  by  sudden  cooling.  The  term  "  wrought- 
iron  "  is  applied  to  the  more  or  less  refined  metal  produced  either  from 
pig-iron  or  directly  from  iron  ores ;  it  is  malleable,  both  hot  and  cold,  but 
it  is  not  capable  of  being  tempered. 

Steel  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  ordinary  cast-iron  and 
wrought-iron,  uniting,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  properties  of  both;  its 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  its  capability  of  being  hardened  or 
softened  at  pleasure  by  rapid  or  slow  cooling.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  where  steel  begins  or  where  it  ends;  it  is  a  member  of  a  series 
commencing  with  the  most  impure  pig-iron,  and  ending  with  the  softest 
and  purest  malleable  iron.^ 

According  to  Fr^my,  steel  is  not  simply  a  combination  of  carbon 
and  iron,  but  is  a  nitro-carbide,  the  presence  of  nitrogen  being  essential 
to  the  production  of  steel.  He,  however,  subsequently  became  aware  that 
not  only  does  wrought-iron  contain  nitrogen,  but  also  that  it  is  present 
in  larger  proportion  than  in  ordinary  cast-steel;  and,  as  the  case  at 
present  stands,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  agaihst  the  necessity 
of  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  steeL  The  older  view  of  Karsten,  that 
its  essential  qualities  are  due  to  variations  in  the  amount  of  carbon 
present^  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  more  probably  correct  At  all 
events,  it  is  now  thoroughly  established  that  nitrogen  occurs  in  steel  in 
very  small  proportions  only ;  and  that  if  its  presence  be  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  steel,  it  must  be  still  more  necessary  to  that  of  wrought- 
iron  and  pig-metaL 

Steel  may  be  produced— first,  directly  from  iron  ores ;  secondly,  by 
the  addition  of  carbon  to  malleable  iron ;  thirdly,  by  the  partial  decar- 
burization  of  pig-iron ;  fourthly,  by  diluting  the  carbon  in  pig-iron  by 
the  addition  of  malleable-iron. 

i  Stbsl  bt  thb  Dibbot  Reduction  of  I&on  Ores. — By  the  Catalan 
process,  previously  described,  steely  iron,  fer  aciereux^  is  produced  under 
certain  special  conditions  of  working.  The  most  important  of  these  con- 
ditions are  as  follow :  The  employment  of  a  small  quantity  of  greillade, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  charcoal ;  the  ore  is  frequently  and  gradually 
pushed  forward  from  the  contrevent  towards  the  tuyer ;  the  slag  is  tap- 
ped often,  and  ample  time  allowed  for  the  formation  of  the  **  masse " 
or  bloom.  It  is  idso  generally  considered  that  the  tuyer  should  be 
less  inclined,  and  that  the  contrevent  should  have  more  slope ;  towards 

*  Esnten  guve  this  definition  of  steel  as  long  ago  as  1823.  "  Annalei  dei  Minoa,** 
1824  vol.  is.  p.  657. 
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the  end  of  the  process  less  blast  should  be  given  than  in  the  case  of 
soft  iron.  The  denser  varieties  of  charcoal  should  be  employed,  and  the 
presence  of  manganese  in  the  ores  treated  is  desirable.  Much  will, 
however,  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  workman ;  as,  with  the  same  mate- 
rials, one  man  will  produce  a  large  proportion  of  steely  iron,  while 
another  will  obtain  little  or  none. 

Although  in  this  case  steel  is  produced  in  one  operation,  yet  the  ore 
must  first  be  reduced,  and  the  resulting  metallic  iron  subsequently  car- 
ban2ed  by  contact  with  incandescent  charcoal.  By  this  process  uniform 
carbuiization  cannot  be  secured ;  the  bars,  obtained  by  hammering  out 
the  resulting  blooms,  are  therefore  broken  on  the  anvil,  and  the  various 
fragments  selected  and  classified  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
fracturee. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  1791  to  Samuel  Lucas  for  making  cast-steel 
by  melting  rich  iron  ores  with  carbonaceous  matter — charcoal,  horn,  bone- 
dust^  or  other  cementing  substances.  Patents  were  obtained  for  substan- 
tially the  same  process  by  David  Mushet  in  1800,  and  by  John  Isaac 
Hawkins  in  1836.  In  1854  a  patent  was  granted  to  Samuel  Lucas  for 
an  improved  method  of  manufacturing  steel,  which  essentially  consisted 
in  interstratifying  the  bars  of  iron  in  an  ordinary  converting  furnace  with 
lumps  of  iron  ore.  It  is  directed  that  the  bars  should  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  iron  ore,  as  they  would  adhere  to  it ;  and  a  claim  is  inserted  in 
the  specification  for  the  conversion  of  iron  ore  into  steel  without  the  pre- 
sence of  bar-iron. 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  William  Edward  Newton,  in  1856,  for 
improvements  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  steel,  &c.,  being  a  com- 
munication from  abroad.  The  iron  ores  are  directed  to  be  reduced  to 
fragments  of  about  forty  to  the  cubic  inch,  mixed  with  charcoal  or  other 
carbonaceous  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  with  suitable  fluxes,  in  alternate 
hiyers,  and  kept  heated  to  whiteness  during  about  forty-eight  hours  in  a 
suitable  cementing  vessel  After  cooling,  the  ore  thus  treated  is  either 
melted  in  crucibles,  to  form  cast-steel,  or  worked  up  in  a  furnace  into 
spring-steeL 

Some  years  since  experiments  were  made  at  the  Dowlais  Iron -Works 
by  Mr.  £.  Riley,  on  the  direct  production  of  cast-steel  from  iron  ores ;  it 
was,  however,  found,  that  although  steel  of  excellent  quality  was  some- 
times produced,  uniform  results  could  not  be  obtained. 

Stbel  bt  Addition  of  Carbon  to  Mallsablb  Iron.  Cemeniaium. — 
This  is  an  old  process,  but  of  its  history  little  is  known.  Beckmann  states 
that  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients ;  but  it  was 
well  described  in  1722,  by  B^umur,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  convert- 
ing bar-iron  into  steel.  This  treatise  is  illustrated  with  engravings,  in 
which  converting-furnaces,  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  those  now 
in  operation,  are  represented. 

When  it  is  desired  to  purify  cast-iron  as  completely  as  possible,  the 
opemtion  of  fining  must  be  prolonged  until  wrought-iron  is  produced,  and 
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from  this  etoel  is  obtained  by  re-carburisitioii.  This  ia  the  method 
usually  pureuod  in  the  Begsemer  and  SiemeDS-Martin  proceBses  for  the 
direct  production  of  t»st«teel ;  but,  as  in  these  operations  the  re-car- 
burization  of  the  iron  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  cast-iron,  the 
impurities  contained  in  it  become  incorporated  in  the  ultimate  product. 
When,  therefore,  steel  of  fine  quality  is  required,  the  carburiration  mnst  be 
effected  on  the  principle  of  cementation,  by  the  use  of  carbonaceous  resgenta. 
The  furnace  in  which  this  operation  is  conducted,  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  voodcut,  fig.  107.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  rectangular 
chamber,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  long  and  narrow  fire-place,  a, 
which  passes  through  its  centre  and 
is  provided  with  a  door  at  either 
extremity,  by  which  fnel  is  sup- 
plied. On  each  side  of  this  is  a 
cheat  or  eonwriingpot,  h,  made 
either  of  fire-brick  or  fire-atone,  and 
BO  aupported  on  flues  as  to  allow  of 
the  beat  and  flame  passing  beneath 
the  troughs  tlirougli  openings,  in 
connection  with  the  cliimneys,  c 
By  these  the  smoke  and  heated  air 
escape  from  beneath  the  arch,  which 
ia  thrown  over  the  two  chests  and 
the  fire-place  by  which  they  are 
heated.  In  the  brickwork  at  the 
ends  of  these  trons^B  man-hdea,  d, 
are  left  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  iron  bars  into  the  fur- 
nace ;  these  are  bricked  np  during 
the  working  of  the  apparatua,  but 
when  it  has  cooled  they  allow  of 
the  workmen  entering  either  to 
chai^  the  bars  of  iron,  or  to  re- 
move the  ateel  produced  by  their 
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The  whole  furnace  is  built 
nnder  a  conical  hood,  e,  of  from  30 
to  40  feet  in  height,  which  serve* 
both  to  prevent  loas  of  heat  by 
radiation,  and  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  gases  genemted  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  employed. 

The  converting-pots  vary  from  8  to  IG  feet  in  length,  and  from  2^ 
to  3  feet  in  width  and  depth ;  the  smaller  chests  are  found  to  produce 
steel  of  more  uniform  quality,  hut  are  leas  economically  worked  than 
those  of  larger  siE& 
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The  depth  of  the  fire-place  depends  hoth  on  the  nature  of  tlie  fuel 
employed,  and  on  the  dimensions  of  the  chests  to  he  heated :  the  space 
between  these  is  usually  ahout  18  inches  in  width,  hut  in  some  instances 
one  chest  only  is  employed,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  placed 
immediately  over  the  grate  on  which  the  fuel  is  consumed.  The  degree 
of  heat  applied  is  regulated  hy  opening  or  closing  apertures  in  the  arch, 
and  hy  limiting  the  amount  of  air  passing  into  the  furnace  through  the 
grate. 

The  iron  to  he  converted  is  in  the  form  of  straight  hars,  usually  ahout 
3  inches  in  width  and  }  inch  in  thickness ;  in  order  to  allow  for  expan- 
sion these  must  he  somewhat  shorter  than  the  chest  in  which  they  are 
to  be  placed.  Charcoal,  which  has  passed  through  a  riddle,  of  ^  to  ^ 
inch  mesh,  is  first  spread  evenly  over  the  hottom  of  each  chest,  and  on 
this  a  IsLjex  of  hars  is  laid  longitudinally,  flat  side  downwards,  with  very 
small  spaces  only  hetween  them.  When  the  iron  is  too  short  to  extend 
thb  whole  length,  the  empty  spaces  are  filled  up  with  short  pieces  or  ends 
of  bars.  This  first  layer  of  hars  is  covered  hy  a  stratum  of  charcoal 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  on  this  another  layer  of  hars  is  placed, 
and  80  on  in  succession,  iron  hars  alternating  with  layers  of  charcoal, 
until  the  chests  are  filled.  A  thick  layer  of  charcoal  is  now  placed  upon 
the  top,  and  the  whole  is  plastered  over  with  grinders*  waste,  or  "  wheel- 
swarf,"  a  suhstance  produced  hy  the  wear  of  the  siliceous  grindstones 
employed  hy  cutlers  and  others  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  steel. 
This  consists  of  disintegrated  siliceous  sandstone  mixed  with  finely 
divided  and  partially  oxidized  particles  of  steel,  which  combine  more  or 
less  completely  with  the  silica,  and  a  compact  air-tight  covering  is  the 
result ;  when  grinders'  waste  is  not  ohtainahle,  clay  may  he  suhstitiited 
for  it  As  soon  as  the  charging  of  the  chests  has  been  effected,  the  man- 
holes are  stopped  with  hricks,  and  the  fire  is  lighted,  care  heitig  taken  to 
keep  up  a  temperature  of  glowing  redness  during  periods  varying  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  steel  it  is  desired  to  produce.  Spring- 
tted  requires  seven  days,  shear-steel  eight  days,  and  steel  for  welding 
from  nine  to  ten  days.  The  progress  of  the  operation  is,  from  time  to 
time,  ascertained  hy  means  of  trial-hars,  which  are  inserted  and  removed 
tlirough  holes  left  in  the  ends  of  the  chests,  and  from  an  inspection  of 
the  fracture  of  these,  when  cold,  a  judgment  is  formed  of  the  degree  of 
carburization  which  has  heen  attained.  The  ends  of  these  hars  protrude 
beyond  the  furnace,  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  access  of  air  by  carefully 
claying-up  the  openings  left  hetween  the  iron  bars  and  the  sides  of  the 
trial-holes.  When  the  cementation  has  attained  the  desired  point,  fuel 
is  no  longer  supplied  to  the  grate,  and  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool 
during  several  days  hefore  commencing  to  remove  the  charge.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  temperature  has  hecome  sufficiently  reduced  to  allow  a 
man  to  enter,  the  hars  are  taken  out,  hroken,  and  assorted  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  presented  hy  their  fractured  surfaces.  Iron  pro- 
duced from  Swedish  magnetic  ores  is  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
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best  kinds  of  cementrsteel,  and,  generally  speaking,  hammeied  ban  are 
preferred  to  those  made  by  rolling.  The  smaller  forges,  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Sweden,  and  working  in  connection  with  the  Dannemora 
mines,  produce  the  most  esteemed  brands ;  the  iron  of  Lofsta,  known  as 
(Q  iron,  is  one  of  those  having  a  very  high  reputation.  The  chaige  <^  a 
furnace  of  the  usual  dimensions  consists  of  from  16  to  18  tons  of  bar- 
iron  ;  as  before  stated,  chests  of  moderate  size  are  found  to  afford  more 
satisfactory  results  than  very  large  ones,  since  in  the  latter,  a  uniform 
temperature  cannot  be  maintained  throughout  Consequently,  the  bars 
towards  the  centre  will  be  carburized  in  a  less  degree  than  those  situated 
nearer  the  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  the  chest 

On  '*  drawing  a  heat "  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  is  always  found  to 
have  retained  its  original  form,  while  the  remainder  has  become  reduced 
to  a  soot-like  dust ;  the  whole  is  now  sifted  and  washed,  in  order  to  free 
it  from  the  £iner  particles,  and,  when  dry,  the  portion  which  has  not 
passed  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  is  added  to  an  equal  bulk  of  fresh 
charcoal,  and  well  mixed  with  it  The  mixture  thus  obtained  is  found 
to  afford  more  satisfactory  results  than  entirely  fresh  charcoal,  which 
requires  a  longer  time  to  effect  the  complete  conversion  of  the  iron. 
The  addition  to  charcoal  of  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  barium, 
alkaline  carbonates,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  of  organic  matter  con- 
taining nitrogen,  has  at  different  times  been  recommended,  but  none  of 
these  substances  are  practically  in  use,  except  for  case-hardening. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  bars  before  and  after  conversion  differ 
very  considerably ;  the  colour  of  the  fractured  surfaces  of  the  carburized 
bar  lias  no  longer  the  bluish  tint  of  malleable  iron,  but  has  acquired  a 
reddish-white  aspect  not  unlike  that  of  bismuth,  and  the  texture  has 
become  scaly  and  crystalline. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  carburized  bars,  and  that 
from  which  this  product  derives  the  name  of  blister-eteelf  is,  however,  the 
blistering  of  their  surfaces.  When  the  blisters  are  small  in  size,  and  are 
distributed  with  a  certain  amount  of  regularity,  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  steel  is  of  good  quality ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  large 
and  follow  particular  lines,  it  is  indicative  of  a  want  of  homogeneity  in 
the  iron  used. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  these  blisters,  which  are  evidently  due  to  gaseous  expansion  from 
within,  while  the  iron,  from  being  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  is  in  a 
soft  state.  The  most  probable  explanation  appears  to  be  that  they  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  cementing  material  on  particles  of  slag,  consisting 
of  ferrous  silicates,  enveloped  in  the  metal,  and,  as  the  reduction  of  the 
iron  in  these  to  the  metallic  state  will  be  attended  with  the  formation  of 
carbonic  oxide,  the  evolution  of  this  gas  would  account  for  the  formation 
of  the  blisters. 

The  average  increase  of  weight  experienced  by  iron  during  its  con- 
version into  blistered  steel  amounts  to  from  ^  to  |  per  cent ;  and  the 
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amomit  of  coal  consumed  is  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
eteel  pioduced.  Blister- steel  may  be  used  for  steeling  the  faces  of 
hammeiB  and  sledges,  but  its  texture  is  not  sufficiently  uniform  for 
general  purposes ;  by  re-heating  and  drawing,  or  by  faggoting,  welding, 
and  hammering,  or  rolling,  it  is  converted,  in  accordance  with  its  degree 
of  carburization,  &c,  into  spring-steel  or  shear-steeL  The  former  is  pro- 
duced by  drawing  out  bars  of  mild  bHster-steel  at  a  low  heat,  and  the 
latter  by  making  blister-steel  into  piles  or  faggots,  re-heating  in  a  hollow 
fire,  and  drawing  into  bars.  The  surfaces  of  these  piles  are  covered 
with  clay  during  the  process  of  re-heating ;  this,  by  forming  a  vitreous 
B^^f  protects  the  combined  or  dissolved  carbon  from  the  action  of  the 
blast  After  being  once  subjected  to  this  treatment  the  product  obtained 
is  known  as  nngle^hear  ;  by  doubling  the  bars  and  repeating  the  process 
doMe-^hear  is  produced. 

Orudble  Cast'Steel. — ^Although  blister-steel  may,  by  repeated  work- 
ings under  the  hammer,  be  drawn  into  bars  possessing  tolerable  uniformity 
of  composition,  yet  this  treatment  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  certain 
loss  of  carbon  and  consequent  reduction  of  hardness.  The  requisite 
uniformity  of  structure  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  breaking  up  the 
crude  bars  obtained  by  cementation,  and  fusing  the  fragments  in  crucibles 
from  which  air  is  carefully  excluded.  The  contents  of  these  crucibles, 
when  melted,  are  poured  directly  into  cast-iron  moulds,  but  where  very 
large  masses  of  cast-steel  are  required,  a  great  number  of  crucibles  are 
eith»  emptied  into  a  foundry-ladle  before  casting,  or  the  pouring  is  so 
arranged  that,  by  bringing  up  constant  relays  of  fresh  pots,  a  continuous 
stream  of  liquid  metal  is  kept  up.  In  this  way  large-sized  ingots,  20 
tons  and  upwards  in  weight,  are  currently  made  by  Krupp  of  Essen,  who 
employs  crucibles  containing  70  lbs.  of  steeL  The  material  employed  is 
stated  to  be  a  mixture  of  puddled  steel  and  wrought-iron,  with  addition 
of  carbonaceous  matter ;  each  furnace  holds  from  2  to  24  pots,  and  their 
removal  is  facilitated  by  a  mechanical  lifting  apparatus  placed  below  the 
ash-pit  The  manulacture  of  cast-steel  was  introduced  at  Sheffield  by 
Huntsman  in  1740,  and  has  been  continued  almost  without  modification 
to  the  present  day. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  steel  melting-shop  is  exceedingly 
simpla  The  meUing-hoh  or  furnace  is  a  rectangular  cavity,  from  IS 
inches  to  2  feet  square,  and  about  3  feet  in  depth  to  the  grate,  lined 
either  with  fire-brick  or  ganister.  The  top  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor, 
the  grate-bars  and  ash-pit  being  readily  accessible  from  a  cellar  beneath ;. 
the  cover  is  a  square  fire-tile,  set  in  an  iron  framing  with  a  projecting 
handle.  A  little  below  the  mouth  is  a  short  rectangular  flue,  having  a 
considerably  less  area  than  that  of  the  furnace  itself,  and  communicating 
with  the  stack,  which,  in  order  to  command  a  sufficiently  active  draughty 
should  not  be  less  than  40  feet  in  height 

Several  furnaces  are  arranged  parallel  with  the  walls  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  melting-house,  thus  leaving  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  a. 
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clear  space  for  the  moulds.  The  crucibles  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  re- 
fractory clay  from  the  Coal-measures,  with  ground  potsherds  and  coke- 
dust,  and  are  usually  from  16  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  from  6  to  7 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  Two  crucibles  are  generally  placed  in 
a  furnace,  the  charge  of  each  varying  from  35  to  80  lbs.  They  are 
supported  on  discs  of  fire-clay  standing  on  the  grate-bars,  but  before 
being  used  require  to  be  annealed  by  being  gradually  heated  to  redness 
in  an  open  fire.  This  is  done  by  placing  them,  in  batches  of  about 
twenty,  bottom  upwards,  together  with  their  covers,  on  a  layer  of  red-hot 
coal  supported  on  a  grate;  the  spaces  between  them  are  now  filled 
with  coke,  and  they  gradually  become  heated  to  redness.  The  red-hot 
crucibles  are  removed  to  the  melting- furnaces,  and  placed  on  their 
respective  stands ;  the  fires  are  replenished  with  coke,  and  as  soon  as  the 
crucibles  have  become  heated  to  redness,  which  takes  place  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  they  are  charged  with  blister-steel  alone  or  with  other  materials 
such  as  steel  and  wrought-iron  scrap  together,  spiegeleisen  or  other  man- 
ganiferous  substances,  according  to  the  temper  required  in  the  finished 
product.  This  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  properly  assorted,  and  intro- 
duced through  a  wrought-iron  funnel ;  after  which  the  cover  is  placed 
upon  the  pot,  and  the  full  heat  of  the  furnace  kept  up  for  four  or  five 
houra  A  fresh  addition  of  coke  requires  to  be  made  about  every  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

When  the  charge  has  become  completely  fused,  which  is  ascertained 
by  removing  the  cover  and  feeling  the  inside  of  the  crucible  with  a  long, 
pointed,  iron  rod,  it  is  left  at  rest  for  a  period  which  varies  with  the 
carbon  temper  of  the  metal  This  operation,  known  as  killing,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  production  of  sound  ingots.  The  effect  is 
probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  silicon,  which  is  reduced  from  the 
substance  of  the  crucible  by  the  carburized  molten  metal  The  surface  of 
the  metal  is  skimmed  from  any  adhering  slag,  and  the  pot  is  lifted  out  of 
the  furnace  by  means  of  tongs  with  strong  concave  jaws.  The  ingot- 
moulds,  which  are  made  of  cast-iron,  are  often  covered  with  a  coating  of 
carbon  by  being  wiped  with  oil  while  still  hot,  or  they  may  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water,  ground  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
As  soon  as  the  pot  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  it  is  placed  in 
the  teaming-Jiole,  which  is  a  small  pit  in  the  floor,  containing  broken 
pieces  of  coke,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool  for  a  short  time  previous  to 
pouring.  When  an  ingot-mould  has  been  filled,  its  mouth  is  covered 
either  by  a  shovelful  of  dry  sand  or  by  a  plate  of  sheet-iron. 

When  the  first  charge  has  been  poured,  the  crucible,  after  being  freed 
from  any  adhering  slag,  is  returned  to  the  furnace,  in  readiness  for  a 
second  melting.  The  amount  of  metal  now  withdrawn  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  melted  during  the  first  fusion;  the  time  required  for  the 
operation  is  also  less,  and  the  consumption  of  coke  proportionately 
diminished.  The  first  melting  occupies  from  four  to  five  hours,  whOe  the 
second  and  third  only  require  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  each. 
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After  from  three  to  five  successive  meltings,  the  furnace  is  allowed  to 
cool,  since  the  very  high  temperature  which  would  otherwise  be  attained 
would  so  corrode  the  surface  of  the  lining  as  to  greatly  increase  the  area 
of  the  furnace,  and  thus  cause  waste  of  fuel  The  total  amount  of  fuel 
consumed  is  usually  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  times  the  weight  of 
the  ingots  produced  ;  but  if  the  coke  employed  be  of  bad  quality  it  may 
reach  as  high  as  five  times  the  weight  of  the  cast-steel  made. 

Where  good  coke  is  scarce  small  reverberatory  furnaces,  holding 
9  pots,  have  sometimes  been  used  instead  of  coke  melting-holes,  and 
Siemens'  regenerative  furnace  has  also  been  applied  to  steel-melting  with 
considerable  advantage.  In  the  latter,  the  furnace,  which  has  a  remov- 
able arch,  takes  from  18  to  24  pots,  and  the  fusion  of  1  ton  of  ingots, 
instead  of  requiring  3^  tons  of  coke,  is  effected  by  the  consumption  of 
1^  ton  of  ordinary  coal-slack. 

The  fractured  surfaces  of  ingots  of  cast-steel  vary  in  appearance,  in 
accordance  with  their  hardness.  The  softer  kinds  are  bright  and  finely 
granular,  while  the  harder  varieties  exhibit  distinct  crystalline  plates 
arranged  in  parallel  bands  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of  the  mould, 
80  that  in  a  square  ingot  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  form  a  cross.  The 
ingots  produced  are  in  all  cases  more  or  less  unsound,  containing  vesi- 
cular cavities,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  re-heating  and  hammering. 
This  is  effected  at  a  low  temperature,  and  access  of  air  to  the  furnace 
daring  the  operation  is,  as  far  as  possible,  prevented. 

Hindoo  Process. — According  to  Mr.  Josiah  Marshall  Heath,  wootZy  or 
Indian  steel,  is  prepared  from  iron  made  in  the  ordinary  Hindoo  furnace, 
by  fusion  in  crucibles  made  of  refractory  clay,  in  which  is  placed,  together 
with  the  metal  to  be  converted,  a  certain  portion  of  finely  chopped  wood, 
for  which  purpose  that  of  the  Asclepias  gigantea  or  Cassia  auriculaia  is 
preferred.  The  quantity  of  iron  put  into  each  crucible  does  not  usually 
much  exceed  a  pound  in  weight,  and,  after  covering  the  pots  with  one 
or  two  green  leaves  of  the  Convolmdtis  laurifoliuSy  they  are  closed  with 
wetted  clay,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

When  the  clay  plugs  have  become  sufficiently  hardened,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  of  these  crucibles  are  built,  in  an  arched  form,  on  the 
bottom  of  a  small  blast-furnace,  and  strongly  heated  during  from  two  to 
three  hours  with  a  blast  produced  by  two  bellows,  each  made  of  a  bullock's 
hide.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  conversion  is  considered  to  be 
completely  effected ;  the  furnace  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  crucibles 
are  removed  and  severally  broken,  when  the  steel  is  found  in  the  form  of 
a  rounded  button  occupying  the  bottom  of  each  pot. 

The  cakes  of  steel  thus  obtained  are  prepared  for  drawing  into  bars 
by  exposing  them  during  several  hours  in  a  charcoal  fire,  to  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  below  their  melting  point.  The  fire  is  urged  by  bellows, 
and  the  cakes  are  turned  over  before  the  blast ;  from  this  circumstance 
Mr.  Heath  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  insure  complete 
fusion  of  the  contents  of  the  crucibles,  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of 
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carbon  is  necessary,  and  that  this  excess  in  the  too  highly  carburized 
steel  is  oxidized  in  the  way  above  described. 

The  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Henry  found  that  a  specimen  of  wootz  in  the 
form  of  an  inch  square  bar,  four  inches  long,  contained— » 

C.  Combined.  C.  Uncombined.  Silicon. 

1*838  0-812  0-045 

Chenofs  Process, — ^The  production  of  ii-on  sponge  by  this  process  has 
been  already  described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  explain  by  what 
means  the  carburization  of  the  metallic  sponge  is  effected.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  either  intimately  mixed  with  charcoal-powder  or  other  solid 
material  rich  in  carbon,  such  as  a  mixture  of  resin  and  charcoal,  or  it 
may  be  impregnated  by  imbibition  with  some  substance  rich  in  carbon, 
such  as  wood-tar  or  fatty  matter.  The  ground  sponge,  after  having  been 
immersed  in  the  carburizing  liquid,  is  allowed  to  remain  until  complete 
saturation  has  taken  place,  and,  when  necessary,  a  gentle  heat  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  imbibition.  The  metallic  sponge,  when 
thus  saturated,  is  drained  and  torrefied  in  a  close  vessel  during  one  hour, 
and  when  fatty  matters  have  been  employed  as  the  carburizing  agent,  the 
sponge,  after  having  been  impregnated  in  lumps,  is  ground  with  the 
addition  of  75  per  cent,  of  fresh  sponge  to  which  no  addition  of  carbon 
has  been  made.  This  is  done  to  prevent  over-carburization,  and  the 
production  of  too  hard  a  steeL  After  having  been  thus  prepared  it  is 
compressed  into  the  form  of  small  cylindrical  masses  occupying  about 
two-thirds  its  original  bulk,  and  these  are  melted  in  crucibles  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  blister-steel  The  siliceous  and  earthy  ingredients 
of  the  ore  form  a  slag  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the  molten  steel,  and, 
immediately  before  pouring,  this  is  thickened  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
sand,  and  then  removed  by  skimming.  The  charge  of  each  crucible  is 
from  18  to  25  kilos.,  and  the  operation  occupies,  on  an  average,  four 
hours.  Steel  of  fair  quality  has  been  produced  in  the  way  described,  but 
the  expense  of  fusion  is  necessarily  great,  since  the  compressed  sponge 
occupies  a  much  larger  space  than  an  equal  weight  of  blister-steel,  and 
consequently  the  charge  of  crucibles  of  the  same  capacity  will  be  pro- 
portionately less. 

Mushed s  Steel ;  Homogeneotts  MetcU.-^-A.  patent  was  granted  in  1800 
to  David  Mushet  for  a  process  for  manufacturing  cast-steel  by  fusing 
malleable  iron  in  crucibles  with  a  proper  addition  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
Different  qualities  of  steel  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  proportion  of 
carbon,  a  small  quantity  producing  a  softer  variety  than  a  larger  one. 
The  specification  states  that  "steel  produced  with  any  proportion  of 
charcoal  not  exceeding  j^j^  will  generally  be  found  to  possess  eveiy  pro- 
perty necessary  to  its  being  cast  into  those  shapes  which  require  great 
elasticity,  strength,  and  solidity ;  it  will  also  be  found  generally  capable 
of  sustaining  a  white  heat,  and  of  being  welded  like  malleable  iron ; 
kideed,  as  the  proportion  of  charcoal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter  is 
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reduced,  the  qualities  of  the  steel  will  be  found  to  approach  nearer  to 
those  of  common  malleable  iron."  In  his  well-known  "  Papers  on  Iron 
and  Steel "  Mr.  Mushet  thus  describes  the  properties  of  the  metal  pro- 
duced :  "  When  iron  is  presented  in  fusion  to  ytu  ^^  tbv  ^^  ^^  weight 
of  charcoal,  the  resulting  product  occupies  a  kind  of  middle  state  betwixt 
maUeable  iron  and  steel.  It  then  welds  with  facility,  and  may  be  joined 
to  iron  or  steel  at  a  yery  high  welding  heat.  Thus  combined  with  carbon 
it  is  still  susceptible  of  hardening  a  little,  but  without  any  great  altera- 
tion in  the  fracture.  It  possesses  an  uncommon  degree  of  strength  and 
tenacity,  and  is  capable  of  an  exquisite  degree  of  polish,  arising  from  its 
complete  solidity  and  the  purity  of  fracture  conveyed  to  it  by  fusion." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  process  patented  by  Mr.  Mushet  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  by  which  wootz  has,  from  ancient  times,  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Hindooa  In  1839  a  patent  was  granted  to  William  Yickers 
for  the  production  of  cast-steel  by  melting  100  parts  of  iron  borings 
with  3  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  3  parts  of  ground  charcoal. 
The  use  of  scrap-iron  is  also  claimed,  the  proportions  specified  being  28 
lbs.  of  scrap,  2  lbs.  3  oz.  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  3  lbs.  of  charcoal 

Cctae-hardening. — This  is  a  rapid  process  of  cementation,  by  which  the 
surface  of  wrought-iron  may  be  converted  into  steel.  An  iron  box  is 
often  employed  as  the  cement  chest,  and  the  charcoal  used  is,  in  most 
eases,  obtained  by  charring  some  animal  matter,  such  as  horn,  leather,  or 
hoof.  The  objects  to  be  case-hardened  are  imbedded  in  the  charcoal  in 
the  usual  way,  and  afterwards  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  moderate 
heat,  either  in  a  smith's  forge  or  in  some  suitable  furnace.  When  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  the  articles  are  hardened  by  being  heated  to  redness 
and  {dunged,  while  still  red  hot,  into  cold  water. 

Small  articles  may  be  rapidly  case-hardened  by  sprinkling  a  little 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  on  their  surfaces  when  red  hot ;  as  soon  as 
the  powder  has  disappeared  the  work  is  quenched  in  cold  water  in  the 
usual  way,  and,  if  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  portions 
covered  by  the  salt  will  have  become  externally  so  hardened  as  to  resist 
the  file. 

Stbkl  bt  thb  Partial  Dbcarbvrization  of  Cast-Iron.  In  Open 
Hearths, — When,  instead  of  causing  carbon  to  combine  in  due  proportion 
with  malleable  iron,  steel  is  produced  in  an  open  hearth  by  the  partial 
decarburization  of  cast-iron,  the  resulting  product  is  known  under  the 
name  of  raw-steel,  and  may  be  employed  for  many  purposes  to  which  that 
obtained  by  cementation  is  commonly  applied.  This  variety  was  formerly 
somewhat  extensively  manufactured  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  parti- 
cularly in  Styria  and  Carinthia ;  but  the  process  has  at  the  present  time 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  more  improved  methods.  The  crude 
iron  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  that  obtained  from  spathose  ores 
and  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon,  such  as  spiegeleisen,  or 
the  strongly  mottled  variety  known  as  hlumige  Floss,  which  is  speckled 
with  grey  upon  a  white  ground. 
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After  having  filled  the  hearth  with  burning  charcoal,  six  or  seven 
plates  or  slabs  of  lamellar  cast-iron  are  saccessively  melted  before  the 
blast  of  the  tuyer ;  these  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness. At  the  commencement  of  th^  operation  a  certain  quantity  of  rich 
slag  and  iron-scale,  struck  from  the  blooms  by  a  laige  hammer,  is  added 
to  the  charge,  which,  melting  on  the  surface  of  the  cast-iron  when  in  a 
fluid  state,  assists  in  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  which  it  contains. 

When  the  first  slab  is  in  a  liquefied  state,  and  has  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth,  it  is  at  first  nearly  fluid,  but  being  tliere  subjected 
to  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  rich  slags  by  which  it  is  covered,  it 
rapidly  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  becomes  thickened  into  a  pasty 
mass.  At  this  point  another  slab  is  fused  by  being  brought  directly 
before  the  blast,  and  this,  falling  in  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
again  gives  fluidity  to  the  whole  mass  of  metal  there  accumulated. 
Under  the  united  influence  of  the  blast  and  of  the  oxidizing  slags,  this  in 
its  turn  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  and  becomes  pasty.  A  third  slab 
is  now  melted  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  former  ones,  but  care  is  taken 
that  the  falling  drops  of  liquid  metal  may  be  received  on  the  centre  only 
of  the  molten  mass  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  The  middle 
of  the  lump  only  is  now  melted  by  the  fused  cast-iron,  this  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  spongy  metal  which  does  not  assume  the  liquid 
form.  This  operation  is  repeated  until  six  or  eight  slabs  have  been  sac- 
cessively melted,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
of  spongy  iron  will  have  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
The  slags  are,  at  this  point  of  the  operation,  run  off*,  and  the  metal  is 
raised  from  amongst  the  fuel  by  which  it  is  covered,  and  divided  into 
wedge-shaped  fragments  by  being  cut  according  to  a  series  of  lines  radiat- 
ing from  its  centre  to  the  circumference.  By  operating  in  this  way,  the 
several  masses  of  crude  metal  will  be  found  to  have  a  nearly  similar  com- 
position, but  as  the  cake  from  which  they  are  cut  is  itself  far  from  homo- 
geneous, the  different  parts  of  the  same  fragment  seldom  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  degree  of  carburization.  It  consequently  follows  that  these  frag- 
ments, which  are  now  drawn  into  bars,  will  yield  rods  of  very  different 
composition  at  different  points  of  their  length.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
and  to  give  at  the  same  time  greater  density  to  the  finished  steel,  the 
bars  of  rough  metal  are  handed  over  to  a  workman,  who,  after  having 
heated  them  red  hot,  and  subsequently  cooled  them  by  plunging  in  cold 
water,  raises  each  bar  by  one  of  its  ends,  and  allows  it  to  fall  heavily  on 
an  anvil  placed  for  that  purpose  on  the  floor  of  the  workshop.  By  this 
treatment  the  most  brittle  part  of  the  bar  is  detached,  and  on  striking  a 
still  harder  blow  in  the  same  way,  another  and  less  carburized  fragment 
is  broken  ofl^  whilst  the  larger  portion,  which  remains  in  his  bands, 
merely  consists  of  a  peculiar  steely  iron,  which,  in  some  countries,  is 
used  for  the  teeth  of  harrows,  for  ploughshares,  and  for  other  agricultural 
implements. 

The  parts  broken  off  are  assorted  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
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fractured  ends,  and  are  subjected  to  a  series  of  manipulations  destined 
to  communicate  to  them  greater  density  and  uniformity  of  composition. 
For  this  purpose  care  is  taken  to  weld  together  a  piece  of  hard  steel,  and 
one  which  is  less  carburized ;  the  bar  thus  obtained  is  afterwards  heated, 
and  hardened  by  being  plunged  into  water,  and  this  is  again  broken  as 
before  described,  and  subsequently  united  into  one  bar.  It  is  easily 
understood  that  by  this  treatment  the  desired  result  will  be  ultimately 
attained ;  but  this  is  produced  at  a  large  expense  of  labour  and  fuel, 
and  is  attended  with  the  loss  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  crude 
steel  employed.  The  steel  made  by  this  process  is,  when  carefully 
prepared,  of  excellent  quality,  and  was  at  one  time,  for  many  purposes, 
preferred  to  that  obtained  by  the  cementation  of  malleable  iron. 

Forges  of  this  kind  are  usually  small,  and  worked  by  water-power. 
Each  contains  two  fires  and  a  hammer ;  a  small  water-wheel  commonly 
gives  motion  to  the  bellows  and  another  to  the  hammer.  The  latter 
weighs  from  5  to  6  cwts.,  and  makes  from  65  to  110  blows  per  minute, 
with  a  lift  of  about  2  feet  Four  men  with  the  two  fires  will  produce 
from  14  to  15  cwts.  of  rough  steel  blooms  in  a  double-shift  of  sixteen 
hours ;  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  consumption  of  charcoal  is  about 
30  cubic  feet  per  cwt.  of  steel  produced,  but  by  using  hot-blast,  and 
placing  a  covering  over  the  hearth,  this  may  be  reduced  to  about  22 
cubic  feet.  The  Carinthian  process  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
Styrian,  but  the  hearth  is  larger,  and  the  weight  of  metal  operated  on 
greater.  In  addition  to  performing  the  work  of  a  refinery,  the  hearth, 
ia  this  case,  has  also  to  do  duty  as  a  re-heating  fire  ;  the  steel  produced 
amounts  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  pig-iron  operated  on,  and 
the  consumption  of  charcoal  is  from  40  to  50  cubic  feet  per  cwt  of  steel 
produced. 

In  the  Siegen  district,  where,  before  the  introduction  of  puddling  and 
other  more  recent  processes  for  making  steel,  spiegeleisen  was  treated  in 
the  open  hearth,  small  charges  of  from  60  to  80  lbs.  were  melted  down 
upon  a  mass  of  mottled  iron,  which  thus  formed  the  bottom  of  the  lump. 
The  skg  was  tapped  to  within  about  3  inches  of  the  bottom,  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  fusion,  and  additions  of  spiegeleisen  were  made  in 
diminishing  quantities,  from  40  lbs.  at  the  fifth  to  20  lbs.  at  the  seventh 
and  last  charge.  During  these  successive  additions  the  mass  was  con- 
stantly maintained  in  a  pasty  semi-fluid  condition,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  eight  hours,  a  bloom,  weighing  4  cwts.,  was  obtained.  This  was 
divided  into  seven  or  eight  pieces,  which  were  tilted  into  bars,  of  which 
the  weight  amounted  to  about  70  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  pig-iron 
employed. 

Fuddled  Steel. — Puddled  steel  appears  to  have  been  produced  at 
Frantschach,  in  Carinthia,  as  long  ago  as  1835,  but  after  repeated  trials 
the  process  was  ultimately  abandoned.  Bischof  made  puddled  steel  in  a 
gas  furnace  at  Magdesprung  in  the  Harz,  in  the  year  1846,  and  during 
several  years  experimental  trials  were  made  by  various  ironmasters  both 
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in  Westphalia  and  in  Bavaria.  In  1849  some  of  the  Westphalian  mann- 
factnrers  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  practical  difficulties,  and  in 
the  following  year  puddled  steel  had  become  an  established  article  of 
commerce. 

There  is  no  essential  dtfference  between  puddling  for  the  productioii 
of  wrought-iron  and  that  for  the  production  of  steel,  except  that  in 
the  former  case  the  decarburization  is  more  completely  effected  than  in 
the  latter.  The  crude  irons  most  suitable  for  conversion  into  steel  aze 
such  as  are  rich  in  carbon  and  manganese,  and  consequently  spiegeleisens, 
together  with  certain  varieties  of  "  mottled-pig,''  are  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  Generally  speaking,  the  furnace  used  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  iron-puddling  furnace  ;  or  rather,  the  dimensions  of  the  fire- 
place and  chimney  remaining  the  same,  the  size  of  the  bed  is  some^pvhat 
diminished,  in  order,  when  required,  to  command  a  proportionately  higher 
temperature.  The  charge  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  fragments  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions,  and  is  so  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed  that  all  may  become  fused  about  the  same  time  and  without  the 
formation  of  any  large  quantity  of  oxide. 

The  charge  of  pig-iron  does  not  commonly  exceed  from  3  to  3^  cwts. ; 
in  the  preparation  of  puddled  steel  it  is,  however,  necessary  that  the 
charge  should  not  only  be  perfectly  fused,  but  also  that  it  should  he 
covered  by  a  stratum  of  liquid  slag,  which  has  the  effect  of  regulating  or 
rendering  uniform  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon.  The  presence  of  prot- 
oxide of  maganese  in  the  slag  is  likewise  advantageous  as  contributing 
to  its  fluidity,  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  its  decarburizing 
influence. 

The  melting-down  and  stirring  or  rabbling  is  effected  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  employed  when  puddling  for  wrought-iron,  and  usually 
occupies  from  forty  to  forty-five  minutes ;  the  formation  of  the  steel  balls 
is,  however,  conducted  at  a  lower  temperature  than  those  of  wrought-izon, 
and  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  the  furnace  should  be  filled  with  gases 
of  a  neutral  or  reducing  character. 

Fluxes  of  a  more  or  less  oxidizing  nature,  in  accordance  with  the 
quality  of  the  pig-iron  under  treatment,  are  added  during  the  operation 
of  melting-down;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  process  the  presence 
of  a  poor,  and  therefore  slightly  oxidizing  slag,  in  a  state  of  great 
liquidity  is  required.  The  presence  of  viscid  highly  oxidizing  slags  would 
materially  accelerate  the  fining,  but  would  also  be  liable  to  result  in  a 
too  complete  decarburization  of  the  metal,  by  which  the  quality  of  the 
steel  would  be  prejudicially  affected.  The  decarburizing  action  of  the 
slags  is  regulated  by  the  addition  of  clay,  quartz,  poor  slags,  mill-cinder, 
&C.,  as  may  be  required.  Sometimes  addition  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
is  made  immediately  before  balling,  or  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, clay,  and  salt  is  added  at  intervals  during  the  stirring.  The 
contents  of  the  furnace  are  well  stirred  during  the  second  period  of  the 
process,  and  should  the  iron  separated  in  a  malleable  form,  accidentally 
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become'  decarburized  .to  too  great  an  extent,  it  may  be  brought  back  to 
the  proper  condition  by  dissolving  it  in  the  still  unaltered  pig-iron  beneath. 
When  the  metal  commences  to  rise,  the  operation  of  fining  is  promoted 
by  closing  the  damper  until  the  charge  begins  to  thicken,  when  the  heat 
is  gradually,  raised,  and  the  mass  is  repeatedly  worked  with  an  iron  tool ; 
this  stirring  or  rabbling  occupies  from  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes. 

The  appearance  of  the  particles  of  metal,  which  are  constantly  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  covering  of  liquid  slag  by  stirring,  affords  a  toler- 
able indication  of  the  progress  of  the  operation  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
product  which  will  be  obtained.  When  the  metal  thus  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  slag  is  brilliantly  granular,  it  indicates  that  the  process  is 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  steel  produced  will  be  fine-grained 
and  of  good  quality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mass  is  coarsely  granular 
and  presents  a  flaky  appearance,  the  steel  will  be  likely  to  be  coarse  in 
texture  and  imperfectly  refined. 

The  whole  of  the  charge  may  either  be  balled-up  at  once,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  only,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  steel  required  and  the  ^11 
of  the  workmen  employed ;  in  some  cases  each  ball  is  shingled  as  soon  as 
it  is  finished,  a  new  baU  being  formed  in  the  meantime.  In  the  paddling 
of  iron  a  certain  amount  of  decarburization  takes  place  during  the  opera- 
tion of  balling ;  but  in  the  case  of  steel  this  is,  as  far  as  possible,  pre- 
vented by  shutting  the  damper  and  filling  the  furnace  with  flame  and 
smoke,  thus  producing  a  neutral  or  non-oxidizing  atmosphere.  When  the 
fomace  is  heated  by  gas,  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  shutting  off  the 
top  blast.  The  shingling  of  the  btdls  is  conducted  at  a  lower  tempera- 
tare  than  that  employed  for  malleable  iron,  and  those  which  cannot  be 
immediately  taken  to  the  hammer  are  rolled  in  slag,  so  as  to  give  them 
an  external  varnish,  which  tends  to  prevent  oxidation.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  decarburizing  action  of  the  slag,  the  balls  should  be  shingled 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  slags,  when  highly  basic,  act  rapidly  upon  the 
combined  carbon. 

The  fact  of  the  partial  decarburization  of  pig-iron  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  a 'larger  amount  of  fuel  than  the  more  complete  removal 
of  its  carbon,  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron,  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  slowness  of  the  operation,  caused  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  the  reactions  are  produced. 

The  time  required,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  work  off  a  heat 
for  WTought-iron  and  for  steel  will  be,  respectively,  as  follows  : — 

Iron.  Steel. 

Melting-down     .         .    SO  to  40  minutes  40  to  50  minutes. 

Stining      .         .         .    30  „  35       „  45  „  50 

Boiling  and  fusing       .    25  „  SO       „  20  „  25 


ft 
If 


Balling        ...         10  10 


95  to  115  115  to  135 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  puddling  iron  varies  considerably,  not 
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only  with  its  quality,  but  also  with  the  nature  of  the  metal  originally 
operated  on,  and  of  that  finally  produced ;  it  may,  however,  be  taken 
roughly  at  from  100  to  125  per  cent,  of  the  puddled  bars  obtained.  In 
puddling  steel,  however,  from  130  to  135  per  cent  of  good  round  coal 
will  be  consumed ;  and,  should  the  quality  be  indifferent,  it  may  some- 
times reach  as  high  as  160  per  cent. 

The  loss  in  puddling  steel  is  less  than  that  occurring  in  the  production 
of  wrought-iron.  In  puddling  alone,  it  varies  from  6  to  9  per  cent. ;  if  the 
loss  on  re-heating  be  included,  it  will  amount  to  from  15  to  20  per  cent 

From  1,800  to  2,000  lbs.  of  shingled  steel  balls  can  be  produced  from 
one  furnace  in  twelve  hours  ;  when  puddling  wrought-iron  from  eight  to 
nine  charges  are  worked  during  that  time,  but  with  steel  from  six  to 
seven  charges  only  can  be  obtained. 

The  puddled  balls,  on  being  placed  under  the  hammer,  emit  a  blue 
flame,  due  to  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide ;  and  as  they  are  less  com- 
pact than  those  of  wrought-iron,  they  require  more  careful  management^ 
first  receiving  very  light  blows  and  afterwards  heavier  ones.  For  the 
purpose  of  being  drawn  into  bars,  the  blooms  are  re-heated,  either  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  or  in  a  hollow  fire.  In  large  establishments  puddled 
steel  is  generally  re-heated  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  subsequently 
treated  by  steam-hammers  and  rolling-mills ;  but  in  small  works  the  re- 
heating is  conducted  in  hollow  fires,  and  the  drawing-out  is  effected 
by  the  tilt-hammer. 

This  process,  like  many  others  previously  noticed,  though  once  of  some 
importance,  has  now  become  almost  insignificant  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens  methods  of  steel-making  on  the  large  scale. 

Be88emer*8  Process, — This  process,  the  most  important  advance  made 
in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  since  the  introduction  of  hot-blast  and  the 
puddling-fumace,  was  first  made  public  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Bessemer 
at  the  Cheltenham  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1856,  but  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  conditions  necessary  for  success  on  a  working 
scale  were  determined,  and  more  particularly  the  necessity  of  using  only 
the  purest  kinds  of  pig-iron.  Some  of  the  earliest  successes  were  obtained 
in  Sweden,  and  subsequently  pig-metal  from  Cumberland  and  Lancashire 
was  almost  exclusively  employed  in  this  country.  This  process  essen- 
tially consists  of  blowing  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air,  divided  into 
numerous  small  jets,  through  a  bath  of  molten  cast-iron,  thus  effecting 
the  rapid  oxidation  and  consequent  combustion  of  carbon,  silicon,  and 
certain  other  substances  present  in  the  pig-iron.  The  very  high  tempecar 
ture  which  is  thus  developed  in  the  converting-vessel  is  sufficient  to 
keep  liquid  the  resulting  decarburized  iron,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
viscid  pasty  condition  in  which  it  is  produced  in  the  puddling-fumace. 

The  blast  is  injected  at  a  pressure  of  from  18  to.  20  lbs.  per  squaie 
inch,  and  the  very  high  temperature  attained  is  obviously  the  result  of 
the  intimate  contact  thus  caused  between  the  air  and  the  various  oxidis- 
aUe  bodies  present     This  oxidation  takes  place  simultaneously  through- 
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out  the  whole  mass,  and  not,  as  in  the  process  of  puddling,  only  at  the 
sarface,  or  where  the  metal  comes  in  contact  with  cinder  or  some  other 
oxidizing  ^ent.  The  increase  of  temperature  goes  on  progressively 
from  the  moment  the  blast  is  first  turned  on  until  it  is  again  shut  off ; 
the  various  substances  becoming  oxidized  in  the  same  order  of  succession 
as  they  are  respectively  eliminated  by  refining  and  puddling.  The  silicon 
is  thus  first  transformed  into  silica,  which,  uniting  with  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  forms  a  liquid  cinder.  If  the  blowing  be  continued  after  the 
oxidation  of  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  effected,  the  heat  will  be 
kept  up  by  the  combustion  of  the  iron  itself,  and  a  product  is  ultimately 
obtained  which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  burnt  iron.  The  blowing 
must  therefore  be  stopped  before  this  point  is  reached,  or  the  metal  must 
be  "tempered"  by  the  addition  of  appropriate  carburizing  materials. 

By  the  first  method,  which  was  formerly  employed  in  Sweden,  the  state 
of  the  charge,  and  consequently  the  period  at  which  the  blast  should  be 
discontinued,  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  flame  issuing  from 
the  converter.  The  results  obtained  by  the  second  method,  which  was 
originaUy  suggested  by  Mr.  Mushet,  are  of  a  more  certain  and  uniform 
character,  and  it  is  therefore  now  generally  preferred. 

Experience  has  everywhere  shown  that  in  order  to  obtain  steel  of  good 
quality  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pig-iron  of  exceptional  purity.  It 
should  in  the  first  place  be  almost  absolutely  free  from  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  copper,  as  the  process  is,  practically,  incapable  of  reducing  to 
any  great  extent  the  proportion  of  those  bodies  existing  in  the  original  pig- 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence,  within  certain  limits,  of  silicon  and 
manganese  is  considered  desirable,  and,  until  the  whole  of  the  latter  has 
been  eliminated,  oxidation  of  the  iron  takes  place  to  a  very  limited  extent; 
the  siHca  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  silicon  combines  with  manganous 
oxide  and  forms  a  liquid  slag,  which  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of 
exercising  a  corrosive  action  on  the  siliceous  lining  of  the  converter. 

The  English  iron  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Bessemer  converter  is 
grey-pig  smelted  from  Cumberland  haematite,  and  of  the  quality  indicated 
by  the  Nos.  I.  and  IL ;  it  should  contain  at  least  1|  per  cent  of  silicon  and 
not  more  than  0-2  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  At  Essen,  Westphalia,  the 
pig-iron  preferred  for  treatment  by  the  Bessemer  process  is  smelted  from 
a  mixture  of  spathic  ores  and  hsBmatite  ;  it  contains  5  per  cent  of  carbon 
and  2  per  cent,  of  silicon ;  it  also  averages  1  per  cent  of  manganese, 
006  of  phosphorus,  and  0*04  of  sulphur. 

The  furnace  or  converter  employed  in  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  may  either  be  stationary,  like  that  formerly  used  in  Sweden,  or  it 
may  be  suspended  on  trunnions,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  rotated, 
vertically,  through  one-half  or  the  whole  of  a  revolution. 

The  fixed  converter,  which  was  at  one  time  generally  employed  in 
Sweden,  and  which  has  been  revived  in  a  modified  form  by  Clapp  & 
Griffiths  in  South  Wales,  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  casing  lined  with 
fiie-btick,  somewhat  like  a  foundry  cupola,  and  provided  on  one  side 
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with  a  spout,  b^  means  of  which  it  receives  its  chaTge  of  molten  cast-inm- 
A  series  of  refractory  tuyera  is  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  whole 
is  covered  by  a  dome  having  an  inclined  hood,  through  which  the  gases 
evolved  during  the  operation  make  their  escape.  The  liquid  metal  is  run 
into  this  converter  after  turning  on  the  blast,  so  as  to  prevent  Uie  iron 
from  filling  the  tuyer-holes,  and  the  blowing  is  continued  ontil  thd 
chaige  is  run  off  by  a  tap-hole  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  movable  converter  now  generally  employed,  as  shown  in  vertical 
section  in  fig.  108,  affords  great  facilities  for  discharging  the  metal,  and 
also  allows  of  the  charge  being  retained  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
blast  has  been  shut  off  An  external  shell  or  casing,  made  of  wrought- 
iron  plates  rivetted  together,  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  stout  wrought- 
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iron  hoop,  carrying  trunnions  supported  by  cast-iron  standards.  One  of 
these  is  solid,  and  carries  a  pinion  gearing  into  a  rack  on  the  extenaion 
of  the  piston-rod  of  a  small  direct-acting  water-pressure  engine;  the  other 
is  hollow,  and  forme  a  passage  for  the  blast.  The  lining  requires  to  be 
composed  of  the  most  refractory  material  which  can  be  obtained :  fire- 
bricks are  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose,  but,  in  this  country,  the 
fine-grained  siliceous  sandstone  from  below  the  Coal-measures,  known  as 
ganistor,  is  found  to  answer  better  than  any  other  material.  It  is  first 
finely  ground,  and  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  an  admixture  of 
powdered  fire-brick ;  in  eithei  case  it  must  be  intimately  incorporated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  by  which  it  is  rendered  so  far  coherent 
as  to  retein  ite  form  when  tightly  rammed  between  the  outside  casing 
of  wrought-iron  and  an  inside  wooden  core,  which  is  afterwards  with- 
drawn.   The  older  converteia,  of  which  the  form  waa  very  nearly  that  of 
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II  soda-water  bottle  with  the  bottom  flattened  and  the  neck  turned  on  one 
side,  were,  for  the  convenience  of  lining,  made  in  two  parts,  which  were 
united  by  bolts  and  nut&  The  form  given  to  the  newer  converters  is 
more  cylindrical,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  removable,  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  cotter^bolts.  Beneath  the  bottom  of  the  converter  (fig.  108, 
which  is  of  a  somewhat  old  pattern)  is  the  tuyer-box,  a,  which  is  a  cylin- 
drical chamber  communicating  with  the  hollow  trunnion,  6,  by  means  of 
the  carved  pipe,  e.  The  tuyere,  d,  are  slightly  tapered  conical  fire-bricks, 
each  perforated  with  from  seven  to  twelve  parallel  hole&  From  five  to 
seventeen  of  these  tuyers  are  arranged  in  the  bottom  according  to  the 
size  of  the  converter,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  lower  ends 
pass  through  a  perforated  guard  plate,  forming  the  top  of  the  air-chamber, 
with  which  they  are  maintained  in  close  contactfby  stops  supported 
hy  horizontal  arms,  which  can  be  turned  aside  whenever  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  nozzle  becomes  necessary.  The  rack  for  turning  the 
converter  on  its  axis  gears  into  the  pinion,  e,  and,  in  the  older  establish- 
ments, the  cylinders  of  the  water-pressure  engines  were  placed  horizon- 
tally, but  a  vertical  position  is  now  more  generally  preferred,  since  less 
ground-space  is  occupied  by  this  form  of  construction.  The  engine  is  in 
either  case  double-acting,  and  is  worked  by  hand-gearing  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance.  An  arrangement  for  turning  on  and  cutting  off 
the  blast  by  the  rotation  of  the  converter  itself  is  shown  in  connection 
^ith  the  hollow  trunnion,  b;  the  valve,  which  is  constructed  on  the 
double-beat  principle,  has  its  spindle  prolonged  through  the  top  of  the 
tuhular  pillar,  and  is  so  weighted  at /as  to  keep  it  closed,  when  its  fall 
is  not  mechanically  interfered  with.  Attached  to  the  valve-spindle  is 
the  lever,  g,  articulated  at  A,  while  to  the  trunnion  is  keyed  the  eccentric 
disc,  1,  which,  pressing  against  the  lever,  lifts  the  valve  and  turns  on 
the  blast  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  is  in  a  proper  position  for  blowing.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  converter  is  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  pour- 
ing, the  pressure  of  the  eccentric  is  taken  off  the  lever,  and  the  valve 
is  dosed.  This  arrangement  for  admitting  and  cutting  off  the  blast  at 
exactly  the  right  moment^  independently  of  any  care  or  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen,  was  at  one  time  generally  used,  but  has  since  been 
abandoned. 

In  the  small  Bessemer  plant,  fig.  109,  two  converters,  a,  are  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  circular  casting-pit,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  vertical 
hydraulic  cylinder;  with  a  ram  or  plunger  carrying  a  cross-arm,  &,  formed 
of  two  parallel  iron  girders  rigidly  connected  by  bolts  and  distance- 
pieces;  to  one  end  of  this  is  attached  the  ladle,  c,  its  weight  being 
balanced  by  a  counterpoise  on  the  other  end.  This  counterpoise  is  pro- 
vided with  gearing  by  which  it  can  be  gradually  removed  towards  the 
centre  in  proportion  as  the  ladle  becomes  emptied,  and  its  weight  conse- 
quently diminished.  The  ladle  is  made  of  wrought-iron  lined  with  fire- 
day,  and  is  provided  with  a  tapping-hole  in  the  bottom,  which  is  closed 
by  the  end  of  a  bent  iron  bar  also  coated  with  clay ;  the  other  end  of 
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tUis  bar  turns  dowBward  on  the  outside  of  the  ladle,  and  is  connected 


with  a  hand-lever,  by  which  the  plug  in  the  tapping-hole  may  be  raised 
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or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  ingot-moulds  are  so  arranged  around  the 
periphery  of  the  casting-pit  that  the  tapping-hole  is  brought  successively 
over  each,  when  the  ladle  and  its  support  are  revolved  vertically  on  the 
central  pivot ;  this  motion  is  effected  by  means  of  spur-gearing,  similar  to 
that  employed  for  the  rotation  of  railway  turn-tables. 

This  gearing  is  worked  by  a  man  from  the  crane-platform,  who  has 
also  the  control  of  machinery  by  which,  after  a  cast,  the  ladle  is  turned 
over  on  its  bearings  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  adhering  cinder  or 
waste.  The  valves  regulating  the  admission  of  the  blast,  together  with 
those  for  raising  the  ladle-crane  and  tipping  the  converters,  are  controlled 
by  mean  of  levers  from  an  elevated  platform  or  pulpit,  placed  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  distinct  view  of  the  operations,  in  which  the  workman  in  charge  of 
the  blowing  is  stationed.  Power  for  the  hydraulic  apparatus  is  obtained 
from  a  steam-engine  working  force-pumps,  in  connection  with  a  pair  of 
accumulators.  Each  converter  is  usually  capable  of  holding  from  3  to  6 
tons  of  pig-iron,^  and,  during  the  operation  of  blowing,  occupies  the 
position  of  that  shown  on  the  right  hand,  the  flame  and  sparks  being 
carried  into  a  chimney  by  the  hood,  d.  The  hydraulic  engines,  e,  are 
employed  for  tipping  the  converters,  and  a  horizontal  rack  on  the  side 
of  one  of  the  girders  is  used  as  a  slow-motion  adjustment  for  bringing 
the  tap-hole  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  mould.  This  is  worked 
by  a  hand-wheel  on  the  platform  carrying  the  ladle.  The  rotary  motion 
IB  obtained  by  a  pinion  gearing  into  a  laige  spur-wheel,  /,  on  the  central 
plunger,  and  is  worked  by  a  wheel  on  the  movable  platform.  The 
cranes,  ^,  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and  are  employed  for  remov- 
ing the  ingots  from  the  casting-pit. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  process  in  this  country  is  generally  as 
follows : — The  charge  is  either  re-melted  in  a  cupola,  or  is  tapped  directly 
from  the  blast-furnace.  In  small  works,  as  in  Sweden  and  Styria,  the 
converter  may  be  placed  below  and  in  front  of  the  furnaces ;  but  more 
generally  the  latter  are  at  a  distance,  and  the  metal  is  tapped  into  a  large 
ladle  mounted  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  a  locomotive.  The  furnaces  are 
usually  raised  in  such  cases  so  as  to  give  room  for  a  tunnel  under  the 
pig-beds  in  which  the  railway  for  the  ladle  runs;  and  the  converter, 
which  has  been  previously  heated  to  redness  by  being  filled  with  ignited 
coke,  is  first  reversed,  so  as  to  remove  any  unconsumed  fuel,  and  after- 
wards brought  to  a  horizontal  position  to  receive  its  charge  of  molten 
metal,  which  is  run  into  it  through  an  iron  gutter  lined  with  sand. 

The  converter  is  now  slowly  brought  back  to  a  vertical  position,  the 
blast  being  at  the  same  time  turned  on ;  the  flame  which  at  first  issues 
from  the  neck  is  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  is  but  slightly  luminous,  and 
is  not  accompanied  by  a  large  amount  of  sparks.  The  reactions  taking 
place  at  this  period,  which  lasts  from  four  to  six  minutes,  are  similar  to 
those  produced  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  during  the  first  stage  of 
puddling.  Graphitic  carbon  passes  into  the  combined  state,  silicon  be- 
comes oxidized,  and  silicates  of  iron  and  manganese  are  formed.     This 

1  Now  increased  to  from  6  to  15  tons. 
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stage  of  the  operation  is  followed  by  a  period  of  active  ebullition,  during 
which  the  combined  carbon  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  the  blast,  carbonic 
oxide  is  evolved  in  large  quantities,  the  flame  increases  in  brilliancy,  and 
showers  of  sparks  and  fragments  of  burning  iron  are  abundantly  thrown 
out.  This  boiling  period  lasts  for  about  six  or  eight  minutes,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  intensity  of  the  action  begins  to  diminish, 
fewer  sparks  are  evolved,  and  the  flame  acquires  a  characteristic  bluish- 
violet  tint  This  marks  the  commencement  of  the  last,  or  fining,  stage, 
and  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  consumed,  the  flame 
ceases,  but  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  stream  of  white-hot  gas,  chiefly 
consisting  of  nitrogen ;  if,  after  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the  blowing 
be  further  continued,  the  temperature  will  be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  decarburized  iron,  which  becomes  rapidly  oxidized.  As  soon  as  the 
appearance  of  the  flame  indicates  that  the  almost  total  removal  of  the 
carbon  has  been  eflected,  the  converter  is  again  turned  back  to  the 
horizontal  position,  and  spiegeleisen,  sufficient  to  give  the  required  pro- 
portion of  carbon  in  the  finished  metal,  is  added ;  this  is  run  in  from  a 
furnace  through  a  sand-lined  gutter,  in  the  same  way  that  the  charge 
was  originally  introduced. 

After  the  addition  of  the  spiegeleisen  it  was  formerly  customary  to 
again  turn  on  the  blast  during  a  few  minutes,  but  this  is  now  discon- 
tinued, and  the  contents  of  the  converter  are  at  once  emptied  into  the 
ladle ;  this  is  brought  into  the  proper  position  to  receive  it  by  lowering 
the  central  plunger  and  moving  it  horizontally  by  means  of  the  spur- 
and-pinion  gearing  before  described.  When  very  mild  metal  is  made, 
the  tempering  is  done  with  ferro-manganese,  which  is  made  hot  and  then 
shovelled  into  the  ladle  during  the  pouring.  If  the  chai^ge  in  the  con- 
verter is  very  hot  it  is  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  a  short  time  before 
pouring,  or  crop-ends  and  similar  pieces  of  scrap  steel  are  added,  which 
in  melting  down  absorb  the  superfluous  heat  The  ingot-moulds,  h,  are 
of  cast-iron,  open  at  both  ends;  they  have  frequently  a  circular  or 
octagonal  section,  and  are  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  at  top  than  at 
bottom.  As  soon  as  the  ladle  has  been  charged,  it  is  raised  sufficiently 
to  clear  the  top  of  the  moulds,  which  are  arranged  round  the  edge  of 
the  casting-pit,  and  is  so  turned  as  to  bring  the  tapping-hole  over  the 
centre  of  each  in  succession ;  the  plug  is  then  lifted,  and  the  mould 
beneath  filled.  All  the  other  moulds  are  in  turn  filled  in  the  same  way, 
care  being  taken,  in  each  case,  not  to  allow  the  molten  steel  to  impinge 
against  the  sides,  since  it  is  found  that  this  is  liable  to  result  in  the 
production  of  an  unsound  ingot  As  soon  as  a  mould  has  been  filled, 
a  small  quantity  of  sand  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which 
is  then  covered  by  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  secured  in  its  place  by  an  iron 
cros»-bar  passing  through  eyes  on  either  side.  This  plan  of  stoppering 
the  ingot-moulds,  which  is  also  used  in  other  processes  of  cast-steel 
making,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  ensure  soundness  in  the  ingots,  especi- 
ally when  the  metal  is  very  mild  or  low  in  carbon,  when  it  sometimes 
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boDs  yiolentlj  when  poured,  so  that  the  mould  cannot  be  filled  Other 
methods  for  treating  the  liquid  steel  in  the  moulds  have  been  proposed, 
aud  to  some  extent  adopted,  with  a  view  of  obviating  this  inconvenience. 
These  are  noticed  at  p.  365.  In  charging,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blast 
should  be  admitted  before  the  converter  is  turned  so  as  to  again  assume 
a  vertical  position,  since  otherwise  fused  metal  would  flow  back  through 
the  tuyers,  where  it  would  solidify  and  cause  obstruction.  The  Bessemer 
process,  when  conducted  in  the  manner  described  above,  which  is  sub- 
stantially  the  same  as  that  originally  developed  by  the  inventor,  is  now 
known  as  the  ^*  acid  process,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  so-called  bcuic 
dephosphorizing  method  of  Thomas  and  Gilchrist.  These  terms  refer  to 
the  character  of  the  material  used  for  lining  the  converter,  acid  signifying 
quarts  or  ganister,  and  basic  lime  and  magnesia.  The  analogy  of  the 
puddling  process  suggests  the  terms  dry  and  flttxing  or  boUing,  which 
might  perhaps  be  more  appropriately  applied  to  the  two  modifications. 

The  nature  and  order  of  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the 
Bessemer  converter  have  been  investigated  by  several  observers,  and 
more  particularly  by  Snelus,  Kuppelwieser,  Akerman,  and  Miiller,  whose 
results  show  that  slight  but  tolerably  constant  differences  in  the  product 
may  be  traced  to  small  initial  differences  in  the  composition  and  tem- 
perature of  the  charges,  and  the  following  classification  of  these  methods 
is  now  used  by  German  writers : — 

1.  Swedish  method  without  complete  decarbnrization. 

2.  English  method  for  iron  high  in  silicon. 

3.  German  method  for  iron  high  in  manganese. 

The  first  method,  now  practically  obsolete,  is  in  some  way  repre- 
sented by  the  following  series  of  analyses,  taken  during  the  blowing  of 
a  charge  at  Neuberg  in  Styria ;  the  metal,  smelted  from  spathic  ore  with 
charcoal,  was  taken  liquid  from  the  blast-furnace  and  also  used  for 
re-carburizing : — 


Pio-Mktal  and 

Products. 

I 

GreyNeubezff 

Metal  taken 
after  the 

Metal  taken 
towurdfl  the 

Burnt  Iron 
taken  before 

Final  Product. 
Mild  Steel, 
No.  6. 

Caat-irosL 

Period  of 
Scorlfication. 

Clone  of 
Ebullition. 

the  Addition 
of  Gaat-iron. 

n  ^graphitic    . 
(oombixied    . 

8180 
0760 

2-466 

0'-9*49 

0^*87 

0-284 

Si     .        .        . 

1-960 

•443 

0-112 

0-028 

0-088 

P     .        .        . 

0*040 

0-040 

0  045 

0-045 

0044 

S      .        .        . 

0-018 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Mn  .        . 

3-460 

1-645 

0-429 

0118 

0189 

Cu    .        .        . 

0085 

0-091 

0095 

0-120 

0105 

F«    .        .        . 

90*507 

95-316 

.  98-870 

99-607 

99-445 

lOOOOO 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 
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COBUDBPONDIHO  SlAOS. 


8Ug  taken 

Slag  taken 

Blag  taken 

Blag  taken 

SlAg  from  the 

after  the 

towarcU  the 

before  the 

at  the 

filast'funuice. 

Period  of 

Cloaeof 

Addition  of 

Moment  of 

Soorifleatkm. 

EbulliUon. 

Pig-iron. 

OMtlag. 

SiOs . 

40-95 

46-78 

5176 

46-75 

47-25 

A1,0,        . 

8-70 

4-65 

2-98 

2-80 

8-45 

PeO. 

0-60 

6-78 

6-60 

16-86 

15-43 

MnO 

218 

87-00 

87*90 

32-28 

81-89 

CaO. 

80-35 

2-98 

1-76 

1-19 

1-23 

MgO 

16*32 

1-63 

0-46 

0-62 

0-61 

K,0. 

0-18 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

NasO 

0-14 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

S 

0-34 

004 

trace 

trace 

trace 

P      . 

001 

0-03 

0-02 

001 

0  01 

99-77 

99-79 

100-36 

100-36 

09-87 

When  the  metal  is  rich  in  silicon  and  poor  in  manganese  its  melting- 
point  is  high,  and  it  is  not  very  much  superheated  before  blowing.  These 
conditions  are  realized  in  the  second  or  English  method,  and  the  first 
effect  of  the  blast  is  the  oxidation  of  silicon,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
analyses  of  a  blow  made  at  Sheffield  about  1870  : — 


Original 
Pig  Iron. 

After  Blowing 

Bnd  of  Blow. 

Bplegiftl 
added. 

8lz 
Minutea. 

TwelTo 
Minutea. 

Eighteen 
Minutes. 

Twenty 

Minutes. 

c     .       .       .       . 
Si     ...        . 
Mn  . 

S      .        .        .        . 
P      .        .        .        . 

8-670 
2-260 
0-040 
0-107 
0  078 

3-940 
0-950 
trace 
0-098 
0-070 

1-640 
0-470 
trace 

• 

0-098 
0-070 

0-190 
trace 
trace 
0-098 
0-070 

0-370 
trmco 
0-540 
0  090 
0O56 

In  this  case  no  carbon  was  removed  until  the  bath  had  become  well 
heated  by  the  oxidation  of  silicon. 

When  the  metal  is  poor  in  silicon,  but  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
manganese,  and  is  run  into  the  converter  in  a  strongly  superheated  state, 
the  conditions  of  the  so-called  Grerman  Bessemer  process  are  realised ;  the 
oxidation  of  carbon  and  silicon  by  the  blast  go  on  simultaneously,  but  the 
latter  is  not  completely  removed.  The  following  is  an  example  given  by 
Miiller  for  the  Osnabriick  Steel-Works,  blowing  a  mixture  of  70  per 
cent  of  local  and  30  per  cent,  of  Cumberland  pig-iron. 
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1 

ChMTgt. 

After  Blowing 

Addedand 
Blown  for 

Forty 
Beoonds. 

Five 
Minutes. 

Ten 
Minuter 

Eighteen 
Minute*. 

1 
C     .       .        .        • 

Si    ...        . 

Mn  .... 

1 

r 

8*460 
1-980 
2-990 

2-710 
1-070 
1-920 

1-680 
0-790 
1-860 

0  092 
0-582 
0-688 

0-104 
0-846 
0-641 

This  method  of  working  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  the  treatment 
of  pig-iron  with  a  notable  quantity  of  phosphorus  (0-10  to  0*15  percent.), 
the  effect  of  which  is  masked  by  the  addition  of  silicon  and  manganese. 
Such  steel,  although  under  ordinary  conditions  fairly  well  fitted  for  rails, 
is,  however,  very  brittle  at  low  temperatures. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  that  copper  and  phosphorus 
are  not  oxidized  in  the  Bessemer  process,  but  that  sulphur,  when  present 
in  very  small  proportion  only,  finally  disappears ;  silicon  and  manganese, 
more  especially  the  former,  are  rapidly  oxidized,  while  iroa  does  not 
unite  with  oxygen,  to  any  considerable  extent,  until  silicon,  manganese, 
and  carbon  have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated. 

In  Sweden  nine  grades  of  Bessemer  steel  are  distinguished,  according 
to  their  relative  degrees  of  hardness,  estimated  by  their  tempering  power. 
They  are  respectively  designated  by  the  numbers,  1,  H,  2,  2^,  Ac,  pass- 
ing from  the  hardest  to  the  softest  At  the  works  of  Si^'anfors  these 
various  numbers  were  found  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  following 
proportions  of  carbon  : — 

Ko.  1 2-00  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

»    U 1-76 

.,2 1-50        „ 

..    2J 1*26        „ 

t»    8 1-00        ,,  „ 

f*    H 076 

„    4 0-50 

,»    4i 0-25 

•»    6 006 

No.  1  links  white  pig-metal  with  the  hardest  steel  j  it  may  be  forged 
with  difficulty  but  does  not  weld.  No.  6,  on  the  contrary,  is  homogeneous 
metal,  welding  perfectly  but  having  no  tempering  power. 

In  Austria,  where,  as  in  Sweden,  very  pure  pig-irons  are  treated 
by  the  Bessemer  process,  superior  products  are  obtained  Tunner,  the 
well-known  metallurgist,  has  adopted  a  system  of  classification  which 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  employed  in  Sweden ;  he  has,  however, 
omitted  the  first  two  Swedish  numbers,  which  rather  belong  to  white 
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pig-iron,  and  has  replaced  the  half  numbers  by  entire  ones,  from  one 
to  seven. 

At  the  Imperial  works  at  Neuberg,  the  proportions  of  carbon  corre- 
sponding to  the  several  numbers  of  hardness,  are  ^s  follow : — 


Numben  of 

Hardnesa. 

No. 

1 

II 

2 

i> 

3 

II 

4 

II 

5 

II 

6 

II 

7 

Proportioufl  of  Carbon. 


1*58  to  1*38  per  cent. 

1-88 

1-12 

0-88 

0-62 


0-88 
016 


1*12 
088 
0-62 
0-88 

0-15 

0-05 


II 
If 
II 
II 

i> 

II 


ObsenrationB. 


Cannot  be  welded,  and  is  rarely  used. 

Welda  easily  ;  used  for  bits,  chisels,  Ac. 
Used  for  ontting-tools,  files,  &a 
Mild  steel,  for  tires,  kc 

I  Tempers  slightly;  steel  for  boiler-plates  and 
axles. 
Does  not  temper ;  steel  for  pieces  of  machinery. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  0'25  per  cent  of  carbon,  more 
or  less,  is  sufficient  to  cause  steel  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  another. 
This  is  confirmatory  of  the  theory  which  supposes,  all  other  conditions 
being  the  same,  that  the  hardness  of  steel  will  practically  be  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  carbon  it  contains. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Jordan  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
heat  developed  by  this  process  for  manufacturing  steel  is  due  to  the 
combustion  of  silicon,  which,  when  converted  into  silica,  combines  with 
ferrous  oxide  and  other  bases,  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  bath  with 
a  liquid  slag;  in  the  case  of  carbon,  however,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  heat  developed  is  abstracted  by  the  carbonic  oxide  produced, 
which,  escaping  in  the  form  of  gas,  is  uselessly  consumed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  converter.  He  also  states  that  in  certain  localities  in  the  south  of 
France  the  process  can  only  be  efficiently  carried  out  by  chai^ging  the 
converter  directly  from  the  blast-furnace,  as  the  operation  of  re-melting, 
which  usually  results  in  the  loss  of  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  so  far  reduces 
the  proportion  of  that  element  as  to  render  the  resulting  metal  unsuitable 
for  this  method  of  treatment. 

Manganese  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  replace  silicon  as  a  producer  of 
heat^  as  in  cases  where  the  pig-iron  operated  on  has  been  smelted  from 
spathic  ores.  Silicon,  although  an  essential  component  of  good  Bessemer 
pig,  should  not  be  present  in  excess,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  iron.  The  presence  of  a  very  large 
quantity  of  silicon  in  pig-iron  intended  for  treatment  by  the  Bessemer 
process  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  result  in  two  different  ways ;  firsts  by 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  increased  amount  of  slag,  resulting  in 
a  large  loss  of  iron ;  secondly,  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  accom- 
plishing its  complete  removal  by  the  time  the  elimination  of  the  carbon 
has  been  effected. 

The  working  of  the  Bessemer  process  is  mainly  controlled  by  the 
appearance  of  the  flame,  the  sudden  drop  at  the  close  of  the  decar- 
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bunzing  period,  when  blowing  the  hsBmatite  pig  used  in  this  country, 
being  very  marked ;  when  much  manganese  is  present  the  indications  are 
more  obscure,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  brown  smoke  which  is 
emitted.  The  spectroscope  has  also  been  applied  to  the  same  purpose, 
the  period  of  most  active  ebullition  being  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
bright  lines  and  absorption  bands,  in  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum, 
characteristic  of  manganese  and  carbon  respectively;  these  disappear 
when  the  flame  drops. 

Another  method  of  controlling  the  operation  is  by  the  character  of 
the  slags.  If  an  iron  rod  is  plunged  into  the  converter  and  removed  at 
once,  a  portion  of  slag  is  brought  out  adhering  to  the  point,  which  is  of  a 
peculiar  browu  tint  as  long  as  any  carbon  remains,  but  becomes  dead 
black  from  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  as  soon  as  it  is  entirely  removed. 

At  Seraing  the  following  relations  have  been  observed  between  the 
colour  of  the  slag  and  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  metal : — 


LemoD-yellow  . 
Onnge 
Light-brown 
Dark-brown 
Bluish-black     . 


075  per  cent,  and  npwarda. 

0-60 

0-45 

0*80 

015 


If 


ft 


»t 


>» 


I* 


From  a  very  excellent  report  to  the  Iron  Office  of  Sweden,  on.  the 
GetmaUy  Austrian,  and  English  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  based  on 
data  ooUected  in  1870,  during  a  journey  made  in  those  countries  by  E. 
Brosewitz,  published  in  the  '  Jem-Kontorets  Annaler '  for  1871,  p.  199, 
the  following  analyses  are  extracted : — 


Analysis  or  Besskmsb  Stkxl. 


Steel  made  direct  from  the   blast-fomaoe 
without  addition  of  spiegeleisen : 
At^Westanfors,  Sweden 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto         ..... 

f,  Barrow-in-Fumeas  (for  coane  wire) 

„  Germany  (for  rail-heads)  . 

„         „         (for  rails)  from  iron  poor  | 

in  Manganese        .        .        .         ( 

„  Germany  (for  rails)  from  mixture  j 

of  Workington  hsematite  pig  with  > 

German  manganiferous  pig  .         ) 

„  from     Nenberg    (for    boiler-plate)  | 

direct  from  blast-furnace  ( 

„  from  Neuberg  (iron  first  re-melted  J 

in  cupola)      •        •        .        •         ( 


C; 

8L 

0-086 

0-008 

0-300 

0-044 

0-700 

0-032 

0-950 

0-047 

1-050 

0-067 

0-200 

0-179 

0  138 

0-306 

0  150 

0-091 

0-046 

0-634 

0-250 

0-016 

0  300 

0-066 

Mn. 


trace 
0-179 
0-266 
0-463 
0-355 
0-214 
0-386 

0-264 


0-638 


0-136 
0-273 


P. 

8. 

0  025 

trace 

0-033 

trace 

•  ■  » 

trace 

0  032 

trace 

•  •  • 

trace 

0-026 

0-030 

0-134 

0-040 

0-132 

0-026 

0-093 

0-046 

•  •  • 

0  010 

0-041 

0-040 

Dephosphorizing  in  the  Bessemer  Converter. — In  the  Bessemer  process 
as  originally  conducted,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  pig-iron  containing 
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only  a  minute  amount  of  phosphorus,  as  the  proportion  of  that  element 
removed  during  the  conversion  is  very  small  Such  high-class  metal  is 
not  only  dearer  but  also  less  abundant  than  that  smelted  from  oolitic 
and  other  cheap  ores,  and  consequently  the  development  of  the  process^ 
although  very  considerable,  was  still  restricted  in  one  important  direction. 
This  original  difficulty  has  now,  however,  been  completely  overcome  bj 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  basic  method  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gil- 
christ^ which  was  introduced  in  1878.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
process  rests  was  discovered  in  1872  by  Snelus,  who  found  that  the 
retention  of  phosphorus  in  the  blown  metal  was  materially  influenced  by 
the  character  of  the  slag,  which  was  essentially  a  silicate  of  iron  and 
manganese  of  the  form  RSiO,,  and  that  when  it  could  be  reduced  to 
a  lower  silicate  by  the  addition  of  other  bases,  phosphorus  could  be 
removed  by  oxidation.  Small  trials  made  upon  Cleveland  iron  at 
once  proved  successful,  but  the  fact  was  not  published,  nor  was  the 
process  adopted  on  the  large  scale,  until  more  complete  and  elaborate 
experiments  had  been  made  independently  by  Thomas  and  Gilchrist. 

The  essential  peculiarities  of  this  process  are  the  use  of  a  converter 
lined  with  lime,  magnesia,  or  with  the  combination  of  both  as  existing  in 
calcined  dolomite,  and  the  addition  of  lime  for  the  purpose  of  dephos- 
phorizing after  the  carbon  of  the  metal  has  been  oxidised  This  process 
is  applicable  to  any  variety  of  pig-inetal  that  is  sufficiently  free  from 
sulphur  and  does  not  contain  more  than  about  1*0  per  cent  of  silicon, 
while  phosphorus  may  be  present  in  any  reasonable  quantity,  and  should 
not  be  less  than  2  to  2^  per  cent  Manganese  in  notable  proportion  is 
advantageous,  as  it  prevents  the  absorption  of  sulphur  in  the  blast-fur- 
nace, and  by  its  oxidation  provides  a  portion  of  the  heat  required  to 
keep  the  metal  fluid.  The  heat  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus^ 
is,  weight  for  weight,  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  that  resulting  from 
silicon.  The  condition  of  the  carbon  in  the  metal  is  not  material,  and 
white-  is  equally  well  suited  with  grey-pig  if  only  the  requisite  freedom 
from  sulphur  be  attained,  as  there  is  practically  no  desulphurization 
effected  during  the  blow,  in  which  respect  l^e  Thomas  and  Gilchrist 
resembles  the  original  Bessemer  process^ 

In  some  few  instances  the  converter  linings  are  made  of  bricks  of 
caustic  lime  obtained  from  pure  limestones,  but  more  generaUy  dolomite 
that  has  been  exposed  to  a  white  heat  for  several  hours  is  used.  This 
is  done  either  in  cupolas  or  in  regenerative  chamber-kilns^  the  former 
being  the  simplest,  although  requiring  rather  more  fuel  than  the  latter. 
The  cupola  is  built  in  sections,  the  central  part  being  removable  for  con- 
venience in  re-lining.  The  lining  is  made  of  the  same  material  (burnt 
dolomite)  or  of  blocks  of  chromic  iron  ore.  The  latter,  though  an  exceed^ 
ingly  refractory  substance,  is  not  very  coherent,  and  great  care  is  there- 
fore required  in  cleaning  out  obstructions  that  may  form  during  the  work- 
ing. The  dolomite  is  charged  in  lumps  of  about  the  size  of  the  flst ;  two 
1  P  burnt  to  PjOs  =  5,760,  Si  to  SiO^  =  7,830,  nniti  per  unit  of  weight. 
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knows  of  coke  are  required  for  seven  of  dolomite.  The  burning  lasts 
nine  hours,  and  the  stone  comes  out  at  a  white  heat  The  fully  burnt 
pieces  when  cooled  are  found  to  have  contracted  about  one-half  in  dimen- 
sions, with  a  similar  loss  in  weight  This  so-called  shrunk  dolomite 
is  very  hard,  and  may  be  preserved  in  the  air  without  change  for  some 
time,  but  it  idtimately  slakes  and  falls  to  pieces.  From  12  to  15  cwts. 
of  coke  are  required  per  ton  of  shrunk  dolomite  produced,  and  the  cupola* 
linings  last  out  from  40  to  60  chaigea 

The  shrunk  dolomite,  when  carefully  freed  from  all  imperfectly  burnt 
or  partially  fused  portions,  is  crushed  under  edge-rolls,  in  a  Carr's  disin- 
tegrator or  in  Yapart's  mill,  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  mixed  with  from  3 
to  12  per  cent,  of  gas-tar  that  has  been  previously  freed  from  water  and 
ammonia  by  boiling.  According  to  the  amount  of  tar  used  the  mixture 
is,  when  hot,  either  plastic  or  liquid.  In  the  latter  condition  it  is  used 
for  Hning  the  converters  by  the  method  of  ramming,  while  the  stiffer 
mixture  is  used  for  making  into  bricks.  These  are  moulded  by  stamp- 
ing the  mixture  into  iron  moulds  with  hot  iron  rammers,  and  when 
filled  the  moulds  are  covered  with  cast-iron  plates  and  heated  for  twelve 
boors  in  an  oven,  until  the  tar  is  burnt  off.  The  bricks  are  moulded  in 
segments  to  suit  the  converter,  and  each  weighs  about  55  lbs.  when  finished. 
They  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  disintegrate  in  from  three  to  six  days  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  modem  forms  of  the  Bessemer  converter  is  seen  in 
figs.  110,  111,  in  which  it  is  shown  in  vertical  section  through  the  trun- 
nions and  in  side  elevation. 

The  converter  is  for  an  equal  weight  of  charge  larger  than  that  of  the 
original  Bessemer  process,  as  provision  must  be  made  for  the  very  large 
vohme  of  slag  produced.^  The  woodcuts  of  p.  152  represent  a  new  form 
of  converter  used  at  the  Cleveland  Steel- Works,  which  has  a  straight  neck, 
and  can  be  poured  from  either  side.  The  outer  shell  or  casing,  made  of 
wroughi-iron  plates  1  inch  thick,  is  put  together  in  three  parts,  namely, 
a  central  cylindrical  body  with  a  conical  neck  and  bottom,  so  connected 
by  eye-bolts  and  cotters  that  they  may  be  detached  from  each  other  for 
repairs.  The  belt  and  trunnions  are  in  two  pieces,  formed  of  cast-iron 
sections.  The  trunnions  are  21  inches  in  diameter  and  15  inches  long; 
the  belt  is  bored  out  to  receive  the  body  of  the  converter,  which  is 
secured  by  wedges,  and  can  be  removed  by  a  crane  over  head.  The 
total  weight  of  the  converter  is  about  40  tons,  and  of  the  belt  11  tons. 
The  tipping-gear  consists  of  a  pair  of  double-acting  hydraulic  engines 
attached  to  one  of  the  standards,  working  a  steel  screw  of  4^  feet  pitch 
and  a  worm-wheel  8  feet  in  diameter.  This  allows  the  converter  to  be 
tamed  to  either  side  or  completely  round.  When  intended  for  15-ton 
charges,  the  converters  are  24|^  feet  high,  and  are  mounted  on  piers  or 
standards  about  20  feet  above  the  ground-level. 

^  Tliii  Teqnirei  an  iDoreaaed  capacity  of  oae-half,  or  a  6}-toii  new  cdDverler  mnit 
be  aa  large  aa  one  of  10  torn  for  the  original  prooeu. 
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The  linings  are  either  built  up  of  dolomite  hricka,  moulded  to  the 
proper  section,  set  in  tarasphalt,  or  with  the  plastic  mixture  of  crashed 
shrunk  dolomite  and  tar,  which  is  rammed  round  a  tapered  iron  core 
heated  hy  a  coke  fire.  The  thickness  of  the  lining  is  from  10  to  14  inches, 
the  thickest  portion  being  below ;  and  when  it  is  worn  down  to  3  or  4 
inches,  it  is  re-lined  in  place.  The  bottoms  are  made  bj  ramming  a 
mixture  contaitiing  somewhat  less  tar  than  that  used  for  the  body-liDJng 
around  a  series  of  core-pins  half-an-iuch  in  diameter,  which  form  the  air- 
passages.  The  number  of  these  varies  from  3S  to  80,  according  to  their 
diameter,  which  may  be  from  ^^  to  |  of  au  inch.  The  thickness  of  the 
bottom  is  from  16  to  20  inches.  When  finished,  it  is  burnt  in  au  oven 
heated  by  two  or  mote  fire-places,  in  the  same  way  aa  the  bricks.     In 


Fl»  no.— Vsrtlal 
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some  cases,  instead  of  using  pin-tuyers  larger  cores  are  inserted,  so  that 
the  ordinary  siliceous  tuyer-brick  with  numerous  small  air  passages  may 
be  used.  The  body-linings  originally  lasted  only  from  40  to  SO  blows, 
but  now  the  number  of  blows  has  been  increased  to  between  100  md 
130.  The  bottoms  last  from  Itt  to  20  blows.  When  siliceous  tuyei^ 
bricks  are  used,  if  a  proportion  of  them  are  renewed  after  every  blow, 
they  will  lost  from  30  to  40  blows.  When  the  converter  is  ready  for 
cha^ng,  it  is  made  hot  by  a  coke  fire,  and  a  quantity  of  quicklime, 
from  one-seventh  to  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  charge  of  metal,  ia 
introduced.  This  is  brought  directly  from  the  kiln,  so  as  to  be  aa  hot 
as  possible.  The  metal  is  then  9baiged  in  the  usual  way,  either  from  a 
cupola  or  directly  from  the  blast-fumacs.     The  blowing  is  cimducted  as 
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previously  described.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  carbon  is  entirely  burnt 
o£^  and  the  after-hlow  or  dephosphorizing  period  commences.  This  is 
marked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and  the 
thickening  of  the  converter  smoke  from  the  burning  of  iron.  The  flame 
also  shows  peculiar  bright  patches,  which  are  not  observed  in  the  old 
process.  The  length  of  the  after-blow  is  regulated  by  breaking  small  test 
ingots^  which  should  show  a  close  silky  fracture,  entirely  free  from  bright 
crystalline  particles.  When  the  desired  result  has  been  obtained,  the 
converter  is  tipped  to  run  off  the  slag,  after  which  the  metal  is  brought 
to  the  final  temper  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  spiegel 
and  ferro-manganese,  the  former  in  the  converter,  and  the  latter  in  the 
ladle  after  pouring.  The  removal  of  the  slag  is  of  importance,  as  a 
portion  of  the  phosphorus  may  be  re-absorbed  if  left  in  contact  with  the 
metal  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  re-carburizing  may  also  be  effected  by  adding  a  proportion  of 
melted  hsmatite  pig  to  the  over-blown  metal  in  the  ladle,  which  causes  a 
strong  ebullition  with  the  production  of  slag  which  overflows  the  ladle. 
When  this  has  subsided,  spiegel  or  ferro-manganese  is  added  as  required 
before  casting:  The  fin^  pouring  or  teeming  of  the  metal  into  the 
moulds  is  conducted  in  the  usual  way. 

The  chemical  changes  going  on  during  the  basic  process  have  been  very 
ebboxately  investigated  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  and  the 
results  of  these  investigations,  which  are  substantially  similar,  will  be 
found  in  the  later  volumes  (1880-83)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and 
Sted  Institute.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  process  as 
conducted  at  the  Eston  Steel-Works  in  Cleveland : — 

Mbtal  before  and  after  Blowino. 


Si     .  . 

P     .  . 

Mn    .  . 
8       . 
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ffiO,  . 
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0-28 
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0-56 
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0-06 
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0*15 

■•• 
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0-88 
0-01 
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1-22 
012 
0-05 
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0-14 
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Minutea 
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trace 

0-08 

trace 

0-05 

16-60 
1603 
11-35 


Finiahed 
BteeL 


0124 
0-030 
0-022 
0-270 
0-040 

18-60 

13-87 

7-10 


The  following  analysis   represents  the   average  composition  of  the 
basic  cinder  produced  at  the  North-Eastem  Steel-Works  in  Cleveland  : — 

CiO.       VgO.      A1,0,.       li^iO,.       FeO.       MnO.     V.O.       810,.       P.O..      SO,.      Total. 
41-54       6-13       2-60        8*64        14*66      3-81     0*29      740      1432      0*31     9970 

Metallic  iron,  17*45.    Metallic  manganese,  2-95. 


1  End  of  blow. 


s  End  of  after-blow. 


Z 
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The  phosphoras  in  the  slag  appears  to  be  mainly  in  combination  with 
lime  as  trilM»ic  phosphate.  Sometimes  tabular  or  columnar  crystals 
separate  in  the  elag,  which  are  brown  and  slightly  translucent  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  tarnish  to  a  black  or  blue  tint;  whose  composition, 
according  to  Hilgenstock,  is — 


CaO. 

P.O.. 

MgO. 

MnO. 

810.. 

6116 

M-46 

1*90 

1-51 

0-91 

which  corresponds  approximately  to  a  phosphate  represented  by  the  for- 
mula CStPA  containing  CaO  61*20  and  PA  38*14  per  cent 

The  loss  upon  the  weight  of  pig-iron  charged  varies  from  18  to  19 
per  cent,  the  average  being  15  per  cent,  or  about  3  per  cent,  more  than 
with  hsBmatite  pig.  About  1  cwt  of  basic  lining-material  is  required 
for  2  cwts.  of  steel  made,  in  the  preparation  of  which  l\  cwt  of  coal  or 
^  cwt  of  coke  is  consumed.  The  lime  used  for  fluxing  is  about  3  cwts. 
per  ton  Qf  steel ;  *and  this,  together  with  the  wear  of  the  lining,  produces 
from  8  to  10  cwt&  of  cinder ;  a  very  much  larger  quantity  than  in  the 
original  process.  Two  principal  applications  have  been  suggested  for 
this  slag,  namely,  as  a  source  of  phosphorus  in  the  blast-fnmaoey  and 
as  a  fertilizer  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  large  amount  of  lime  present 
being  advantageous  in  both  cases.  When  used  in  the  blast-fumaoe,  pig- 
iron  may  be  readily  produced  containing  7  per  cent  of  phosphoras  and 
upwards,  although  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  unreduced  phosphoric 
acid.  For  example,  with  7*20  per  cent  of  phosphoras  in  the  metal,  2-39 
passed  into  the  sla^ 

Phosphoric  pig4ron  may  also  be  easily  produced  by  smelting  the 
tap-cinder  of  puddling-furnaces  with  Spanish  manganiferous  ores^  in 
which  way  almost  any  desired  proportion  of  manganese  and  phosphorus 
may  be  obtained  in  the  metal 

The  best  way  of  using  basic-cinder  as  a  fertiliier  is  to  grind  it  to  as 
fine  a  powder  as  possible,  and  apply  it  to  the  land  without  further  pre> 
paration.  Various  methods  of  preparing  soluble  phosphates  from  it  have 
been  tried  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but^  hitherto, 
without  success.  When  used  in  the  raw  state,  it  seems  to  be  of  greater 
fertilizing  value  than  ground  natural  phosphates,  and  but  little  infmor  to 
common  superphospliates. 

Of  late  years  greatly  increased  rapidity  of  working  has  been  attained 
in  the  Bessemer  process  by  the  use  of  methods  that  enable  the  worn 
parts  of  the  converter  to  be  replaced  without  cooling  down.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  loose  bottom  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  L. 
HoUey  in  the  United  States,  and  now  universally  adopted.  The  bottom, 
which  lasts,  in  the  acid  process,  from  12  to  30  blows,  according  to  the 
number  of  tuyer-bricks  renewed  during  its  life,  and  from  8  to  21  in  the 
basic  process,  is  moulded  to  a  conical  form,  so  as  exactly  to  fit  the  corre- 
sponding enlargement  in  the  body  of  the  converter.  When  dried,  it  is 
brought  from  the  stove  upon  a  railway-truck,  and  lifted  into  place  by  a 
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hTdraalic  lift,  which  may  he  either  permanently  fixed  helow  the  con- 
verter, or  be  portable  and  attached  to  the  truck.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
lift-pampe  may  be  worked  by  hand,  or  power  may  be  supplied  from  the 
main  under  pressure  of  the  accumulator  by  a  flexible  tube.  The  con- 
nection between  the  bottom  and  the  body  is  made  by  eye-bolts  and 
cotters  as  shown  in  fig.  111.  From  28  to  36  tons  in  twenty^four  hours 
are  now  obtained  in  England  from  a  pair  of  converters  with  ganister 
bottoms  as  compared  with  the  10  or  12  tons  of  early  times;  and  in 
America  from  45  to  76  tons  are  commonly  realized. 

The  arrangements  of  the  casting-pit  have  of  late  years  undergone 
considerable  modification  in  consequence  of  the  larger  charges  worked 
and  heavier  ingots  made.  Instead  of  placing  the  converters  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  diameter  of  a  semicircular  pit,  they  may  be  placed  side  by 
side,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  circumference  of  the  sweep  of  the  ladle- 
crane  is  available  for  moulds.  Another  method  is  to  transfer  the  ladle 
when  filled  from  the  end  of  the  ciane  at  the  front  ol  the  converter  to 
another  which  commands  the  entire  circumference  of  a  second  pit^  which 
may  be  entirely  filled  with  moulds. 

When  more  than  two  converters  are  used  in  the  same  pknt^  they 
are  usually  placed  with  their  trunniouraxes  in  line,  and  the  ladle  rans 
on  a  railway  in  front  to  receive  the  blown  metal,  which  is  then  transferred 
to  a  casting-crane.  This  arrangement  has  been  very  extensively  deve- 
loped in  the  large  open-hearth  steel-works  where  a  large  number  of 
fnnuuws  are  used.  When  the  converters  are  placed  high,  as  in  figs.  110, 
111,  the  ingot-pit  is  either  very  shallow,  or  the  moulds  may  stand  on 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  an  important  advantage, 
as  much  better  ventilation  is  secured  than  was  possible  in  the  old  sunk 
pita  The  newer  forms,  both  of  ladle  and  of  ingot-crane,  are  made  with 
two  small  hydraulic  presses,  in  addition  to  the  laige  central  one.  The 
latter  is  kept  in  continuous  communication  with  the  hydraidic  ram  under 
the  accumulator,  while  the  small  ones  are  brought  into  use  singly  or 
together  according  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted.  In  this  way  considerable 
economy  in  pumping-power  is  realized. 

The  Uehatius  Process.' — ^Thia  process,  which  was  patented  in  1855, 
consists  in  effecting  the  partial  decarburization  of  pig-iron  by  fusion  in 
contact  with  ferric  oxide  or  some  other  substance  capable  of  yielding 
oxygen.  The  pig-iron  is  first  granulated  by  running  the  fused  metal 
into  water,  and  the  granulated  cast-iron  thus  obtained  subsequently 
mixed  with  about  20  per  cent  of  roasted  spathic  ore  and  4  per  cent  of 
firfrday ;  this  mixture  is  melted  in  day  crucibles  in  an  ordinary  cast- 
steel  fnmaoa  The  softer  kinds  of  welding  cast-steel  may  be  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  wrought-iron  in  small  pieces  to  the  above  mixture,  and 
the  harder  kinds  by  the  addition  of  charcoal ;  the  weight  of  the  cast- 
sted  obtained,  when  no  addition  of  wrought-iron  is  made,  is  said  to 
exceed  that  of  the  pig-iron  by  about  6  per  cent. 

The  process  has  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  the  principal  objeo- 
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tion  to  it  seems  to  have  been  want  of  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  obtained ;  it  however  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  Sweden, 
and  samples  of  steel  so  produced  were  shown  in  the  Swedish  department 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

Stebl  by  Fusion  of  a  Mixturb  of  Cast-Iron  and  Wrouoht-Ibok. 
— ^The  manufacture  of  steel  by  "  reaction,"  in  which  wrought-iron  is  kept 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  immersed  in  a  bath  of  molten  cast-iron,  has 
been  long  imderstood,  and  the  result  obtained  appears  to  be  partly  due 
to  the  cementation  of  malleable  iron  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon  of 
the  cast-iron,  and  partly  to  admixture  of  the  two.  B^umur,  in  his 
treatise  entitled  'L*Art  de  Convertir  le  Fer  Forg^  en  Acier'  (1722), 
says,  '^Iron  is  transformed  into  steel  by  immersing  it  for  a  short  tame 
in  melted  cast-iron,"  and  adds,  "This  process  for  manufacturing  steel 
is  employed  in  some  countries,  and  has  been  described  by  Yannuccio 
Biringuccio  ('  De  la  Pirotechnia,'  lib.  i  cap.  7,  1540)."  B&iumur  says 
in  addition,  that  steel  may  be  likewise  obtained  by  fusing  wrought-iron 
with  cast,  and  that  he  had  obtained  steel  in  a  common  forge  by  thus 
mixing  with  cast-iron  sometimes  one-fourth  and  at  others  one-tldrd  of 
wrought-iron.  He  also  states  that  cast-iron  may  be  softened  by  crocus 
MartiSy  red  oxide  of  iron.  In  1798  Clouet  states  that  iron  or  cast-steel 
may  be  obtained  by  melting  pig-metal  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Hassenfratz  describes  two  furnaces  which  were  used  in  England  as  early 
as  1812  for  the  manufacture  of  cast-steel  by  reaction:^  "The  mixture 
intended  to  produce  steel  is  melted  in  ordinary  reverberatory  furnaces, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  a  kind  of  crucible  is  contrived.  The  metal, 
placed  near  the  bridge,  is  heated,  melts,  and  flows  into  the  hearth, 
where  it  accumulates.  The  cast-iron  becomes  covered  by  sla^  not  only 
those  contained  in  the  iron,  but  also  those  formed  by  the  partial  fusion 
of  the  earthy  glass  that  flows  from  the  hearth.  If  the  slag  be  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  bath  is  left  at  rest  so  long  as  the  surface  appears  to  bubble 
and  carbonic  oxide  is  disengaged  and  bums  in  the  form  of  a  strong  flame. 
When  ebullition  ceases,  a  piece  of  green  wood  is  introduced  into  the 
bath,  and  the  liquid  metal  is  stirred  below  the  slag,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  those  scoriae  which  remain  in  the  cast-iron  and  adhere 
to  the  metaL 

"  At  the  moment  the  fining  of  the  pig-iron  commences,  the  principal 
workman  introduces  a  small  ladle  into  the  bath  and  removes  a  little  of  the 
cast-iron  from  below  the  slags.  He  casts  this  into  a  test-ingot  and  tries 
it  at  the  forge.  He  continues  to  take  assays  until  what  is  taken  out  can 
be  forged.  Then  he  examines  the  grain  of  his  steel ;  if  it  be  too  soft,  he 
throws  bars  of  over-cemented  steel  into  the  bath,  to  supply  carbon  without 
changing  the  mode  of  fining ;  if  it  be  too  hard,  he  throws  into  it  clippings 
of  wrought-iron,  and  sometimes  even  old  iron,  to  dilute  the  carbon  by 
increased  volume,  or  to  bum  it  partially ;  then  he  removes  the  scorin 

HassoDfratz :  '  Siderotechnie,'  vol,  iv.  pp.  dS-98.    1812. 
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and  ponrs  into  the  mould  the  castnsteel,  which  is  immediately  forged  into 
a  commercial  product." 

0buehai€^8  Sted  Process. — By  this  process  white  charcoal  pig-iron 
of  good  quality  is  re-melted  in  a  cupola-furnace  and  tapped  into  a  large 
crucihle,  previously  heated  to  bright  redness,  containing  malleable  iron 
or  steel  scrap,  together  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  titaniferous  black  sand 
and  clay ;  aisenious  oxide  and  nitre  are  subsequently  added.  In  some 
cases  addition  is  made  of  magnetite  and  arsenious  oxide  only.  After 
receiving  the  charge  of  molten  pig-iron,  the  crucible  is  heated  until  its 
contents  have  become  perfectly  liquid,  when  the  nitre  and  arsenious  oxide 
are  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  stirred. 

The  steel  is  cast  in  vertical  cast-iron  moulds,  and,  when  sufficiently 
cold,  is  drawn  out  under  tilt-hammers.  The  proportion  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  mixed  must  manifestly  exert  an  essential  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  product  obtained. 

The  following  analyses  of  Obuchow's  common  steeLare  by  Chodnew : — 

^  J  graphitic  .         015)  ,^g 

^j  combined  .         1-02  J  ^  ^^ 

Si      .        .  .         0-04  trace 

Fe     .        .  .  98-79  9875 


10000  100-00 

This  steel  is  said  to  be  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
cannon,  &c 

Price  and  NicholsorCs  Process. — A  patent  was  granted  in  1855  to 
David  Simpson  Price  and  Edward  Chambers  Nicholson  for  a  method  of 
manufacturing  cast-steel  by  melting  together  malleable  iron  and  refined 
metal — that  is,  pig-iron  freed  from  the  chief  portion  of  its  silicon ;  the 
relative  proportions  of  cast-  and  wrought-iron  are  to  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  cast-steel  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Gentle  Brown  obtained  a  patent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cast-steel  by  fusing  bar-iron  with  good  charcoal  pig.  A  patent 
was  granted  in  1862  to  Charles  Attwood  for  producing  the  same  result 
by  similar  means. 

Open-Hearth  or  Siemens-Martin  Process, — ^The  production  in  the 
reverberatory  furnace  of  cast-steel  by  the  solution  of  malleable  scrap  in 
molten  pig-iron,  in  accordance  with  the  method  proposed  by  Price  and 
Nicholson,  Brown,  and  others,  has  been  brought  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  perfection  by  the  use  of  the  Siemens  regenerative  gas  furnace.  The 
first  experiments  carried  out  on  a  working  scale  were  made  by  M.  Martin 
at  Sireuil,  near  Paris,  in  1865 ;  but  the  practical  success  of  the  process 
appears  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  gas  furnace  of 
the  Messrs.  Siemens. 

The  furnace,  which  is  generally  similar  to  that  shown  in  figs.  25,  26, 
27,  pp.  104,  105,  has  only  a  single  door,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  its  longer  sides,  while  on  the  opposite  one,  and  at  the  lowest  part 
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of  the  hearth,  is  a  tapping- hole  and  a  channel,  through  which  the 
metal  is  conducted  for  casting;  the  horizontal . section  is  a  rectangle 
with  the  comers  removed.  The  hearth  is  composed  of  refractory 
sand,  supported  on  an  iron  hottom  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  air,  and  is 
repaired  after  each  operation  by  ramming  fresh  sand  into  any  holes 
which  may  have  been  produced.  On  the  casting-«ide  of  the  furnace 
an  iron  tramway  with  waggons,  or  a  revolving  platform,  brings  the 
ingot-moulds  successively  under  the  tap-hole  until  the  casting  is  finished. 
Alongside  the  melting- furnace  is  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace 
with  a  flat  hearth,  in  which  the  pig-iron  and  packets  of  scrap  added 
during  the  operation  are  heated  to  redness.  At  Sireuil  the  pig-iron 
employed  was  principally  obtained  from  the  blast-furnaces  of  Si.  Louis, 
near  Marseilles,  and  from  Bia,  near  Prades ;  the  charge  was  from  1,500 
to  2,000  kilos.  (3,300  to  4,400  lbs.) ;  but  in  the  large  modem  furnaces 
charges  up  to  20  tons  are  currently  worked.  The  furnace,  after  being 
heated  to  whiteness  by  gas  passing  through  a  Siemens  regenerator,  is 
first  charged  with  a  certain  weight  of  pig-iron,  which,  to  prevent  chilling 
the  furnace,  is  previously  heated  to  redness  in  the  auxiliary  furnace 
before  mentioned.  When  the  pig-iron  has  becon^e  melted  and  the  bath 
is  very  hot,  wrought-iron  is  added  in  quantities  of  from  10  to  20  kilos, 
at  a  time.  Additions  of  red-hot  iron  are  made  at  intervals  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  each  addition  being  followed  by  a  vigorous 
stirring,  in  order  that  the  wrought-iron  may  be  more  readily  dissolved  and 
more  thoroughly  disseminated  in  the  bath. 

With  a  neutral  flame  a  bath  of  No.  I.  grey-iron  will  dissolve  10  times 
its  weight  of  Bessemer  steel  scrap,  containing  0'3-0'4  per  cent  of  carbon; 
but  Ko.  III.  metal  will  not  take  more  than  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
of  puddled  iron,  and  if  the  flame  is  oxidizing,  considerably  less. 

When  the  assays  taken  show  that  the  metal  has  been  sufficiently  fined, 
pig-iron  heated  to  redness  is  charged  in  place  of  wrought-iron  or  iron  ore, 
and,  after  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  stirred,  another  sample  is  taken, 
which  determines,  approximately,  the  further  amount  of  pig-iron  to  bo 
added.  After  two  or  three  successive  additions  have  been  thus  made, 
samples  are  withdrawn  every  half-hour  until  metal  of  the  proper  quality 
is  obtained,  when  the  charge  is  tapped  into  ingot-moulds. 

Each  operation  occupies  from  nine  to  eleven  hours,  with  5  to  6-ton 
charges. 

The  loss  when  melting  Bessemer  scrap  with  No.  ILL  hssmatite  pig  is 
from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  charged.  The  coal  consumed  is 
from  13  to  14  cwts.  per  ton  of  ingots. 

Newer  Forms  of  Open-Hearth  Fumaeea. — Since  the  original  intro- 
duction of  the  Siemens  process  many  modifications  have  been  made^  both 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  furnace,  for  the  different  purposes  of 
accelerating  the  operation,  increasing  production,  and  facilitating  repairs. 
For  a  long  time  the  furnace  was  somewhat  of  the  character  represented  in 
fig.  25,  dec. ;  subsequently  the  air-  and  gas-passages  were  made  longer  and 
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r,  and  the  mouth  of  tiie  former  waa  placed  at  &  higher  level  than 
the  latter,  so  as  to  promote  combustion  hy  the  rapid  intermixture  of  the 
two  currents,  the  specifically  lighter  gas  rising  through  the  denser  air 
shove  it.  The  regenerators  have  also  been  protected  by  the  introduction 
of  semicircular  arched  roofs  instead  of  the  flattened  segmental  form  at 
first  employed. 

Another  modification  is  the  Pemot  rotating  furnace,  introduced  at 
St.  Chunond,  France,  in  1874,  represented  in  transverse  section  in  fig. 
112,  This  has  a  circular  bed  in  a  casing  of  cast-iron  plates  built  up 
like  a  cask,  hooped  with  wiougbt^iion,  and  mounted  upon  an  axis 
inclined  about  6°  from  the  vertical,  by  which  it  may  be  rotated  by 
ap[Hopriate  mechanism.  The  whole  arrangement  is  mounted  upon 
wheels  running  upon  rails,  so  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  for  repairs  as 
shown  in  dotted  outline  on  the  left  side  of  fig.  112.     When  in  working 
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position,  the  carnage  with  the  hearth  stands  upon  the  top  of  the 
rogenarator,  and  under  the  arch  of  the  fumaca  When  at  work,  the  bed 
makes  from  two  to  four  rotations  per  minute ,  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  are 
heated  to  redness  before  charging,  and  as  the  poattion  of  tlie  pieces  is 
continuously  changing  from  full  exposure  to  the  fiame  to  immersion  in 
the  liquid  bath,  the  fusion  is  verv  rapid.  The  bottom  of  the  hearth 
being  also  exposed  to  the  flames  at  short  intervals,  is  kept  at  a  strong 
heat,  so  that  chilling  or  sticking  of  the  charge  to  the  bottom  is  pre- 
vented. The  diameter  of  the  hearth  is  about  7  feet  in  an  84on  furnace, 
and  13|  to  15  feet  in  those  for  SO  and  25  ton  charges. 

As  an  example  of  the  workmg  of  this  furnace,  the  details  of  the  pio- 
gresi  of  the  operation  of  melting  a  20-ton  charge  are  given  on  the  nest 
page. 
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Time. 

Pig-iron. 

Steel 
Scrap. 

Puddled 
Iron. 

Pterro- 

1 

Carbon 
InHetaL 

2.10  a.m. 
4.45  A.M. 
7.0    A.M. 
9.40  A.M. 

11.50  A.M. 

1.25  P.M. 
1.30  P.M. 
Metal  tapped  out. 

ToncCwte. 
5       0 

•  •  • 

0     10 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Tone. 
5 
3 
3 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  a 

•  ■  • 

Tone. 

«  •  « 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

•  •• 

•  •  « 

CwtB. 

•  ■  • 

Percent. 

•  •  ■ 

0-5 

0-4 

0-25 

0*25 

012 

0-35 

5     10 

11 

S 

131 

•  •  • 

The  coal  used  was  at  the  rate  of  about  6}  cwts.  per  ton  of  ingots 
made,  the  loss  on  the  materials  being  from  5  to  7  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  metal,  being  the  largest  for  the  mildest  qualities.  The 
saving  df  fuel  is  about  one-half  that  required  by  the  fixed-hearth  fur- 
nace. The  original  plan  of  building  the  furnaces  immediately  above  the 
regenerators  has  been  departed  from  in  many  cases.  At  Gratz  in  Styria 
the  furnaces .  are  built  upon  brick  piers,  whose  height  is  determined  by 
the  requirements  of  the  casting-ladle,  while  the  regenerators  are  in  vaults 
below  the  ground.  A  further  development  of  this  principle  of  construc- 
tion is  seen  in  Batho's  furnace,  where  all  the  parts  are  independent  and 
accessible  for  repairs.  This  furnace,  like  Pemot's,  is  circular  in  plan, 
but  the  bed  is  fixed,  and  carried  upon  a  framework  of  iron  girders  at 
such  a  height  above  the  ground  as  to  give  a  large  space  for  ventilation. 
The  regenerators,  also  of  circular  form,  are  cased  with  iron  plates,  and 
resemble  Cowper's  stoves.  They  are  placed  at  the  cornera  of  a  rectangle 
with  the  hearth  between  them ;  the  gas  and  air-tubes  are  square,  and 
cased  with  iron.  This  furnace,  introduced  in  1884  at  the  works  of  the 
Steel  Company  of  Scotland,  is  in  use  for  charges  varying  from  3  to  15 
tons.  In  the  largest^  the  hearth  is  13  feet  and  the  regeneratora  6^  feet 
in  diameter;  the  latter  being  12  feet  high. 

Mr.  Frederick  Siemens  has  lately  modified  the  original  open-hearth 
furnace  by  substituting  a  cylindrical  or  domed  roof  for  the  flattened  form, 
depressed  in  the  middle,  previously  in  general  use.  In  the  latter  con- 
struction the  flames  are  directed  by  the  use  of  sharply  inclined  ports  upon 
the  centre  of  the  hearth,  so  as  to  communicate  heat  to  the  charge  by  con- 
tact ;  while  in  the  former,  the  raised  roof  and  horizontal  ports  give  an 
enlarged  chamber  above  the  bed,  in  which  the  gas  bums  out  of  direct 
contact  with  either  the  roof  above  or  the  charge  below,  the  work  being 
done  by  radiation  from  the  freely  developed  flame.  Furnaces  whose 
roofs  have  been  altered  to  this  form  are  said  to  work  with  a  considerable 
saving  of  fuel,  and  the  roof,  being  protected  from  the  cutting  influence  of 
the  flames,  is  more  durable. 

Banc  Open-Hearth  Process. — The  Thomas  and  GOchrist  process  of 
dephosphorization  has  also  been  successfully  applied  to  the  manufacture 
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of  Bteel  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  a  bed  of  shrank  dolomite  or  magnesia 
being  sabetitated  for  that  of  ganister  used  in  the  Siemens  process.    Figs. 


flf.  llt—OUlot-*  BHlc  OiHD-Bavth  Funuca  ;  tniuT*n*  •kCIod  on  PP. 

n3, 114,  represent  a  new  form  of  furnace  for  this  process  by  Mr.  Thoniat 
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Gillot  ^  at  Farnlej,  near  Leeds.  The  iron  bottom-plates,  A,  and  bridge- 
platee,  B,  are  arranged  in  the  usual  way  above  the  regenerators,  while  the 
superstructure  of  siliceous  brickwork  is  carried  on  brackets,  G,  bolted 
to  the  side-plates  of  the  furnace.  This  prevents  irregular  settlement  in 
the  event  of  the  bars  in  the  hearth  shrinking  or  becoming  fluxed.  The 
tap-hole  and  spout  for  the  finished  steel  are  in  front  of  the  furnace  at  D,  on 
the  centre  line  of  the  bed,  while  the  two  slag-holes,  E,  together  with  the 
charging  doors,  are  placed  near  the  bridges  at  a  higher  level  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  bottom,  G,  is  made  of  shrunk  dolomite  and  tar  mixture 
rammed  with  red-hot  rammers,  the  passages  for  the  tap-holee  being 
preserved  by  wooden  plugs.  The  parts  marked  H  are  built  with  dolomite 
bricks  grouted  with  the  same  mixture  as  is  .used  for  ramming.  Two 
isolating  courses,  I  and  K,  supported  upon  brackets  extending  round 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  furnace,  keep  the  basic  part  of  the  bed  out 
of  contact  with  the  siliceous  brickwork  of  the  roof  and  gas-passages ;  the 
lower  one,  I,  is  of  magnesia,  the  upper  one,  K,  of  bauxite  bricks.^  The 
shape  of  the  hearth  is  finished  with  lime  rammed  above  the  brickwork. 
The  gas-  and  air-ports,  instead  of  being  included  in  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  are  enclosed  in  separate  casings  outside  the  hearth,  so  that 
they  may  be  changed  and  the  inlets  repaired  without  cooling  the  fur- 
nace. This  arrangement  of  gas-  and  air-ports,  by  which  the  two  currents 
are  introduced  at  different  levels  instead  of  side  by  side,  is  due  to 
Messrs.  Hackney  &  Wailes.  The  furnace,  when  newly  built  and  fired, 
will  be  sufficiently  hot  in  seventy-two  hours  for  forming  the  bottom, 
for  which  purpose  a  full  melting  heat  is  necessary.  Well-burnt  and 
partly  ground  dolomite  mixed  with  at  most  10  per  cent,  of  ground  fire- 
brick is  added,  so  as  just  to  frit  the  lining  and  bind  the  layer  forming 
the  bottom.  The  wooden  tap-hole  plugs  are  burnt  out  and  the  passages 
stopped  by  dry  lime  alone,  or  with  lime  mixed  with  coke-dust  The 
operation  can  then  be  commenced  by  laying  upon  the  bottom  a  quantity 
of  quicklime,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  pig-iron,  which  is 
then  charged  upon  it,  and  the  wrought-iron  or  steel  scrap  over  both,  all 
cold.  The  whole  charge  should  be  introduced  at  once,  and  feeding  after- 
wards as  much  as  possible  avoided.  In  three  or  four  hours,  when  the  pig 
has  melted  and  the  charge  somewhat  sunk,  the  slag,  which  is  generally 
fiuid  and  siliceous,  should  be  removed,  in  order  to  protect  the  sides  of 
the  hearth  from  undue  corrosion.  In  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  hours, 
according  to  the  proportion  between  the  pig  and  scrap  used,  the  whole 
charge  will  be  melted,  when  more  slag  can  be  taken  off  or  lime  added  if 
it  is  too  fluid.  When  the  proportion  of  pig  is  high,  iron  ore  may  be 
added  with  the  lime.  When  the  boiling  has  ceased  and  the  fluid  metal 
has  been  well  stirred,  it  is  sampled  and  tested  as  in  the  basic^conveiter 

1  'Prooeedingi  of  the  Institution  of  CitiI  Engineen/  vol.  Izxvii.  p.  297. 

'  At  the  Alexandrowsky  Works,  St.  Feteraburg,  an  isolating  layer  6  inches  thick 
of  chromic  iron  ore  mixed  with  tar  was  interposed  between  the  siliceous  bricks  and 
the  basic  hearth. 
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prooesfi.  And  when  the  result  is  found  satisfactory,  the  slag  is  again 
removed ;  but  it  is  now  too  pasty  to  run,  and  must  be  raked  off  through 
the  centre  chai^ng-door,  which  is  4^  inches  lower  thaii  the  end  ones. 
About  6  per  cent  of  hsBmatite  pig-iron  is  then  charged  on  to  the  bridges, 
which,  when  melted,  runs  down  into  the  bath,  causing  a  violent  boiling 
for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  furnace  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  any  slag  more  than  is  necessaiy  to  protect 
the  metal  in  the  ladle  is  removed,  and  the  bath  is  then  ready  for  the 
addition  of  spiegel  or  ferro-manganese  and  tapping.  This  addition  is 
preferably  made  in  the  furnace  rather  than  in  the  ladle,  as  the  action 
is  veiy  violent,  and  a  more  uniform  mixture  is  secured.  The  slag 
remaining  in  the  furnace  after  casting  is  raked  out  at  once,  and  the  tap- 
hole  is  cleared  from  the  opposite  door.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
furnace  basin  are  then  repaired  with  finely  ground  calcined  dolomite,  and 
gas  is  turned  on  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  semi-fusion,  which  requires 
from  one  to  three  hours,  and  the  furnace  is  then  ready  for  the  next 
chaige. 

The  process  above  described  is  adapted  for  treating  best  Yorkshire 
cold-blast  pig-iron,  containing  silicon  1*245  per  cent,  and  phosphorus 
0*601  per  cent ;  the  scrap  iron  averages  0*2  per  cent  of  phosphorus, 
which  is  reduced  in  the  finished  ingots  to  between  0*055  and  0'097  per 
cent    The  following  are  the  details  of  one  operation : — 

CharK^  6.30  A.X.  Farnley  No.  8  pig  .        •        .28  cwts. 

Steel  torap  •        •      8^  „ 

„       2.46  P.M.  Hamatite  Na  8  pig  .2    „ 

3.10    „    Spiegel,  18  per  cent  Mn.        .       li  », 
3*25    „    Ferro-manganese,  63  per  cent  Mn.   ^  cwt  6  Ibe. 


It 


40i  cwta.  6  lbs. 


At  10.30  A.M.  4i  cwta  Somorrostro  ore  and  If  cwts.  of  burnt  lime 
were  added;  2  cwts.  of  slag  run  off  at  2.20  p.m.,  and  3^  cwt  after 
samplmg.  The  cast  at  3.28  p.m.  gave  one  15-inch  and  one  12-inch 
square  ingot,  which,  after  hammering,  were  rolled  into  plates. 

The  average  yield  of  ingots  is  about  93  per  cent  on  the  total  weight 
of  pig-metal,  scrap,  and  ferro-manganese  charged.  The  dolomite  used  in 
repairs  is  about  9  cwts.  per  ton  of  ingots.  The  addition  of  lime  during 
the  melting  is  very  destructive  to  the  gas  and  air  ports,  as  small  quantities 
are  carried  over  by  the  draught  and  flux  the  siliceous  brickwork,  forming 
a  slag  which,  dropping  on  to  the  bridge-plates,  causes  a  further  fluxing  of 
the  lime.  The  ports  usually  require  repairs  after  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  days'  work,  and  the  regenerators  require  to  be  cleaned  from  the  deposit 
caused  by  the  brown  smoke  in  the  later  stages  of  the  process,  after  sixty 
or  seventy  casts  have  been  made.  The  quality  of  steel  produced  being 
veiy  soft,  0*12  to  0*24  carbon,  the  heat  is  near  the  limit  of  endurance 
of  ganister  bricks,  and,  but  for  their  great  cost,  magnesia  bricks  would 
probably  be  preferable  for  facing  the  gas-ports. 
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Magnesia  for  converter-  and  furnace-lining  may  be  obtained  by  cal- 
cining magnesite  or  native  carbonate  of  magnesium,  which  is,  however, 
a  somewhat  rare  mineral,  and  apt  to  contain  silica,  or  from  dolomite  by 
tbe  removal  of  the  lime.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  mixed  lime  and 
magnesia  obtained  by  calcining  dolomite  may  be  treated  according  to 
Scheibler's  method  by  sugar  in  the  form  of  molasses  or  syrup,  which 
gives  a  saccharate  of  lime  soluble  in  water,  and  hydrated  magnesia.  The 
latter  being  insoluble,  precipitates,  and  can  be  separated  by  a  filter-press. 
The  saccharate  of  lime  is  then  decomposed  by  passing  carbonic  acid 
through  the  filtered  solution,  which  precipitates  carbonate  of  calcium, 
leaving  the  sugar  in  a  condition  to  be  used  over  again.  The  magnesia  ob- 
tained by  this  method  at  Horde  contained  only  about  2  per  cent  of  lime 
and  1  '0  per  cent  of  silica.     It  was  plastic  and  could  be  easily  moulded. 

Closson's  method  was  intended  for  use  with  the  waste  liquor  of  the 
Btassfurt  Potash-Works,  which  contains  about  15  per  cent  of  MgCl^. 
When  this  is  heated  with  burnt  dolomite,  chloride  of  calci^um  and  mag- 
nesia are  formed,  thus— 

MgCli  +  CaOMgO  =  G»Cl3  +  2MgO. 

The  operation  is  effected  by  agitating  the  magnesium  chloride  liquor 
with  the  burnt  dolomite  difiiised  as  a  ^'  milk  "  through  water  in  a  tub 
with  rotatory  stirrers.  The  decomposition  takes  place  rapidly,  and  when 
completed  the  contents  of  the  tub  are  put  through  a  filter-press.  The 
calcium  chloride  runs  out,  leaving  hydrate  of  magnesium  in  the  filter, 
which  when  washed  with  water  is  practically  pure.  The  liquors  at 
Horde,  where  the  process  was  tried,  were  further  utilized  by  mixing  them 
with  a  fresh  portion  of  burnt  dolomite  in  water,  and  passing  blast-furnace 
gas  through  the  mixture,  which  was  kept  well  stirred  to  promote  contact 
between  the  gas  and  the  liquid.  Carbonate  of  calcium  is  precipitated  by 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas,  which  is  thereby  improved  for  heating 
purposes,  while  magnesium  chloride  is  re-formed,  thus — 

C»Gl9  +  MgOCaO  +  2G0i  =  MgCls  +  2CaCOs. 

The  liquor  containing  the  chloride  of  magnesium  is  drawn  off,  filtered, 
and  used  again.  The  mud  and  calcium  carbonate  separated  are  thrown 
away,  and  the  loss  of  magnesium  chloride  is  from  5  to  6  per  cent 

On  the  French  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Aigues-Mortes,  Glo6< 
son's  process  is  applied  to  the  recovery  of  magnesia  from  sea-water,  which 
contains  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate  to  the  amount  of  4  lbs.  per 
cubic  yard.  The  sea-water  is  pumped  into  a  tank  lined  with  masonry, 
and  milk  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  1*5  units  of  lime  per  unit  of 
magnesia  is  run  in  simultaneously.  The  mixture  is  made  by  mechanical 
stirring  in  two  similar  tanks,  and  is  filtered  into  shallow  pans  16  feet 
wide  and  1,000  feet  long,  with  beds  of  clean  beach-sand.  The  precipi- 
tate is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun,  which  requires  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days  in  summer,  but  in  winter  artificial  heat  is  neoessaiy,  and  whea 
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dried  the  hydrated  magnesia  is  calcined  and  made  into  bricks  with  tar  in 
the  nsnal  way. 

Ccmprested  Steel, — In  casting  steel  in  large  masses,  whether  from 
crucibles,  Bessemer  converters,  or  open-hearth  furnaces,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain  sound  ingots,  especially  when  the  metal  is  of  a  very  mild 
temper,  the  upper  part  being  spongy  from  included  hollow  spaces,  and 
sometimes  perfectly  honeycombed  by  the  arrangement  of  these  holes  in 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of  the  mould.  This  effect  has  been 
attributed  either  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  oxide  formed  by  the  reaction 
of  carbon  in  spiegeleisen  Upon  oxidized  iron  when  the  final  tempering  is 
effected,  or  to  the  escape  during  solidification  of  hydrogen  previously 
absorbed  by  the  molten  metaL  Although  neither  of  these  views  has  been 
folly  established  by  experiment,  it  is  certain  that  iron  and  steel  when 
sohdified  retain  a  considajxible  quantity  of  gas,  which  may  be  extracted 
by  heating  the  metal  in  vacuo,  and  consists  principally  of  hydrogen  (65 
to  90  per  cent.),  and  nitrogen  (30  to  10  per  cent.),  with  at  most  2^ 
per  cent  of  carbonic  oxide. 

The  consolidation  of  ingots  intended  for  rolling  or  forging  has  been 
effected  by  subjecting  the  metal  while  in  the  mould  to  hydrostatic  or 
gaseous  pressure  until  it  sets,  whereby  the  escape  of  dissolved  gas  is  pre- 
vented, and  also  by  stirring,  and  transferring  from  one  ladle  to  another 
to  give  facility  for  such  gas  to  escape.  The  first  method  is  applied 
on  the  largest  scale  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  in  the  production  of  so- 
called  compressed  steel,  which  is  subjected  while  melted  to  a  pressure 
varying  from  6  to  20  tons  per  square  inch,  the  press  used  being  capable  of 
exerting  a  strain  of  10,000  tons.  The  ingot-moulds  are  heavily  hooped 
with  steel,  and  lined  internally  with  fire-brick.  The  ingots  are  said  to  be 
about  12^  per  cent  shorter  than  those  cast  in  open  moulds,  but  the 
density  of  the  metal  is  only  increased  by  about  ^^^^ths  per  cent  (from  7*85 
to  7^8  at  15*"  C.)  Other  methods  of  applying  pressure  are  those  of 
Captain  Jones  of  Pittsburg,  using  steam,  and  Baron  Krupp,  using  liquid 
carbonic  acid.  In  the  former,  the  mould  is  clamped  firmly  to  its  base, 
and  a  conical  seat  is  turned  on  the  neck,  which,  when  the  metal  is 
poured,  is  covered  by  a  closed  lid  wedged  down,  so  as  to  form  a  steam^ 
tight  joint  The  top  of  the  lid  communicates  by  a  flexible  pipe  with  a 
drum  supplying  steam  at  a  pressure  of  from  80  to  150  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  whidi  is  idlowed  to  act  until  the  metal  has  set  This  plan  is  said  to 
have  given  good  results,  but  is  believed  to  be  no  longer  in  use. 

In  Krupp's  method  liquefied  carbonic  acid,  which  is  now  made  com- 
mercially on  a  large  scale,  is  used  instead  of  steam.  The  bottle  con- 
taining the  liquid  acid  communicates  with  the  upper  part  of  the  mould 
by  a  pipe  of  small  bore.  The  mould  is  hooped  with  steel ;  the  cover  is 
secured  by  bolts  and  wedges,  and  an  expanding  copper  ring  forms  a  gas- 
tight  joint  The  cover  is  bored  through  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the 
liquid  metal,  and  the  passage  can  be  closed  by  a  sliding  wedge.  When 
the  mould  is  filled,  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  covered  with  sand,  slag,  or 
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other  badly  conducting  material ;  the  feeding-hole  is  closed,  and  the  gas 
supply-pipe  opened.  The  pressure  exerted  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  liquid  acid  is  exposed.  This  is  regulated  by 
immersing  the  bottle  in  a  cistern  of  water,  which  can  be  heated  i^en 
necessary. 

Of  the  methods  for  producing  homogeneity  in  the  molten  metal  by 
agitation,  that  of  Mr.  Allen  is  the  most  noticeable.  This  consists  of  an 
apparatus  resembling  a  ship'a  screw-propeller,  covered  with  refractory 
material,  which  is  attached  to  a  strap  capable  of  being  reYoived  by  appro- 
priate gearing,  which  is  lowered  into  the  metal  in  the  ladle,  and  tamed 
rapidly  for  a  few  minutes  before  casting.  This  waa  introduced  at  Sheffield 
in  1881,  but  has  not  been  much  used  elsewhere.  Another  plan  intio- 
duoed  by  Mr.  James  Riley  in  1884,  that  of  transferring  the  metal  from 
the  receiving-ladle  to  a  second  or  casting-ladle,  has  been  found  to  be 
extremely  beneficial  in  promoting  uniformity  of  composition  in  laige 
ehargesL 

A  method  of  combining  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  proeeaaes 
practised  at  Neuberg  in  Btyria  may  be  here]  noticed.  The  converter- 
charge  of  manganiferons  grey  pig-metal,  after  l^owing  for  nineteen 
minutes,  when  the  carbon  is  reduced  0*10  por  cent.,  is  poured  into  a 
ladle  and  tiansferred  to  an  open-hearth  melting-furnace,  previously  well 
heated,  where  it  lies  for  three  or  four  hours,  being  kept  on  the  boil  during 
the  whole  time.  Two  or  three  additions  are  made  of  steel  and  iron  scraps 
to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent  in  all,  and,  finally,  about  5  or  6  per  cent, 
of  feno-manganese  is  added  before  casting.  The  steel  so  treated  is  said 
to  be  of  equal  value  with  crucible  steel  for  almost  all  purposes.  Steel  is 
now  very  laigely  used  for  making  wheels  and  other  psfts.  of  locomotives, 
which  are  cast  to  pattern  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  cast-iron ;  and 
even  such  large  irregularly  shaped  objects  as  the  stems  and  stem-fniines 
of  steamers  are  similarly  produced.  In  these  cases  the  castings  are 
rendered  sound  by  the  addition  of  fetio-silicon  or  silico-feno-manganeae, 
a  process  known  as  steel-casting  without  blow-holes,  which  was  originally 
introduced  at  Tezre-Noire  in  France^  Special  precautions  are  also  required 
in  moulding;  the  surface  of  the  mould  must  be  very  refractory  and 
highly  polished,  while  possessing  a  certain  penneability  to  gases.  At 
Gratz  in  Styria,  rails  and  castings  of  parts  of  locomotives  are  sometiinea 
made  from  the  same  chaige  of  open-hearth  steeL  In  such  cases  the 
rail-ingots  are  poured  first,  and  the  metal  remaining  in  the  ladle  ia 
tempered  with  fem>eilicon  for  the  pattern  castinga  The  amount  of 
silicon  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose  is  35  lbs.  per  5|-ton  charge,  whidt 
18  added  in  the  form  of  350  lbs.  of  10  per  cent  ferro-silicon,  poevionsly 
melted  in  a  crucible  and  poured  into  the  ladle.  The  aveiage  oompo- 
sition  of  the  casting  is — 

Carbon,  0*4-0*5 ;  silicon,  0*8-0*4 ;  m»nganefle,  0*45-0*6 ;  pho0phonu%  0*06-0*09. 
The  tensile  streng^  is  about  38  tons  per  square  inch,  with  10  to  14 
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per  cent,  elongation,  and  20  to  40  per  cent,  contraction  on  fracture ;  such 
castings  must  be  annealed  before  they  can  be  used. 

The  action  of  silicon  in  consolidating  steel  castings  is  not  veil  under- 
stood. Pourcel  considers  it  due  to  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron  in  tlie 
metal  with  the  production  of  silica,  which  combines  with  iron  or  man- 
ganese oiddes  to  form  a  slag  without  giving  off  any  gas;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  a  caiburized  tempering  material,  such  as  spie- 
geleisen,  is  used,  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  iron  being  effected  by 
carbon,  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  and  may  be  entangled  in  the  casting, 
rendering  it  unsound.  MiiUer  considers  the  effect  to  be  mainly  physical ; 
the  silicon,  by  reducing  the  solvent  power  of  the  metal  for  hydrogen, 
promotes  the  separation  of  that  gas  while  it  is  still  liquid. 

Mampulaiion  of  Steel  Ingots, — When  the  ingots  have  solidified  in  the 
casting-pit,  they  are  stripped  by  removing  the  moulds  by  the  ingot-crane, 
which  in  most  cases  is  readily  done,  as  the  ingots  are  broader  below  than 
abova  When,  however,  the  mould  cannot  be  detached,  it  is  lifted  with 
the  endoeed  ingot  and  placed  upon  the  framing  of  a  hydraulic  press  or 
hammer  a4}oining  the  pit,  where  the  "  sticker  '  is  forced  out  by  the  ram 
acting  from  above.  Formerly  ingots  were  invariably  hammeied  before 
being  passed  through  the  rolling-mill,  but  the  practice  is  now  generally 
given  np,  except  for  the  very  heaviest  f orgings,  and  even  with  these  the 
hydraulic  forging-press  (see  p.  309)  is  coming  gradually  into  use,  and 
will  probably  supersede  the  hammer.  For  working  the  ingots,  they 
must  be  brought  to  a  full  orange-red  heat,  which  is  usually  done  in  a 
re4ieating  furnace  of  the  Siemens,  Bicheroux,  or  some  analogous  form. 
These  are  made  of  considerable  length,  with  the  head  sloping  from  the 
flue  end  towards  the  fire-bridge  at  about  1  in  9  or  10,  so  that  the  ingot 
introduced  at  the  upper  or  colder  end  may  be  gradually  rolled  downwards 
until  raised  to  the  required  heat,  which  requires  about  three  houra 
If  intended  for  rails^  it  is  then  passed  through  the  cogging-mill  and 
reduced  to  a  parallel-sided  bloom,  which  when  re-heated  is  rolled  to  the 
proper  section  at  one  operation  in  the  raU-miil.  The  rails  are  sawn  to 
the  proper  length,  giving  a  short  piece  or  crop  from  either  end.  These 
are  in  some  cases  sold  for  wire-drawing  or  other  uses,  but  more  gene- 
rally they  are  re-melted  in  the  open-hearth  furnace ;  in  any  case,  they 
STB  a  source  of  waste  and  loss  in  the  manufacture.  It  is,  therefore, 
customary  in  rail-making  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  crop-ends  by 
using  heavy  ingots,  which  allow  several  lengths  of  rail  to  be  cut  from 
a  single  rolled  bar.  Thus  at  Eston  four  30-feet  rails  of  the  heaviest 
section  are  made  from  a  single  ingot  of  35  cwts.  with  only  one  pair  of 
crop-ends.  At  Workington  a  three-rail  ingot  is  passed  nine  times 
through  the  cogging-mill  and  thirteen  times  through  the  rail-mill  to 
produce  the  finished  section. 

Gjers*  Soaking-Pit. — ^An  important  economy  has  been  realized  in  the 
lolling  of  steel  ingots  by  utilizing  the  heat  given  out  by  the  metal  on  soli- 
dification for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  proper  tempemture  for 
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cogging  and  rolling  without  the  use  of  the  re>heating  furnace.  This  is 
done  by  the  so-called  soaking-pit,  introduced  in  1882  by  Mr.  John  Gjers, 
which  consists  of  a  square  pit  or  cell,  a  little  wider  than  the  base  of  the 
ingot  and  somewhat  deeper  than  its  length,  having  an  inner  lining  of  fire- 
brick 9  inches  thick.  The  ingot  when  stripped  from  the  mould  is  removed 
by  the  crane  as  soon  as  it  can  be  handled  with  safety,  but  before  the  metal 
has  completely  solidified  throughout,  and  placed  in  the  pit  and  closely 
covered.  The  heat  given  out  by  the  ingot,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere,  is  absorbed  and  stored  up  by 
the  brickwork ;  and  supposing  the  latter  to  be  cold,  the  heat  of  two 
ingots  will  be  sufficient  to  warm  it  up  sufficiently  to  bring  subsequent 
ingots  to  a  uniform  heat  for  rolling  in  about  an  hour.  When  the  brickwork 
becomes  overheated,  it  may  be  cooled  by  dropping  in  a  lump  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  when  the  surplus  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  gasification  of  the 
volatile  contents. 

The  soaking-pits  are  usually  arranged  in  groups  of  six  in  any  con- 
venient position  between  the  casting-pit  and  the  rolling-milL  Their 
application  is  illustrated  in  figs.  115,  116,  which  represent  the  arrange- 
ments adopted  at  the  Blochaim  Works  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Scot- 
land, where  open-hearth  steel  is  made  on  a  very  large  scale  for  ship- 
building purposes.  The  melting-furnaces,  twelve  in  number,  are  arranged 
in  a  row,  having  a  line  of  railway  parallel  to  them,  upon  which  a  loco- 
motive draws  a  carriage,  a,  fig.  116,  conveying  a  ladle  ior  the  steel  and 
a  mould  for  the  slag.  About  the  middle  of  the  row  of  furnaces  is  a  20- 
ton  hydraulic  lift,  6,  which  raises  the  ladle  until  a  pair  of  horns  on  each 
side  of  the  pouring-lip  come  in  contact  with  brackets,  which  are  so 
placed  that  it  is  kept  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  until  the  whole 
contents  are  poured  into  the  second  or  casting-ladle,  c,  which  is  attached 
to  a  central  crane  like  that  of  a  Bessemer  pit,  but  which  has  no  lifting 
motion.  The  charge  when  transferred  is  brought  over  the  moulds  in 
the  casting-pit,  d^  and  cast  in  the  usual  way.  This  method  of  transfer 
is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  mixing  the  contents  of  the  charge,  and  pro- 
duces great  uniformity  in  the  ingots,  while  the  time  of  casting  is  about 
fifteen  minutes  less  than  by  the  old  method.  The  pit  is  40  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  deep.  It  has  three  ingot-cranes,  e,  with  lifting 
powers  of  2  and  3  tons,  which  may  be  used  separately  or  combined. 
Between  the  cranes  are  two  sets  of  soaking-pits,  /,  each  with  dx  cells, 
varying  in  capacity  for  ingots  from  30  cwts.  to  3  tons  each.  Two  of  the 
three  cranes  lift  the  ingots  from  the  moulds  and  deposit  them  in  the 
soaking-pit,  while  the  third  or  central  crane  lifts  them  when  soaked  or 
re-heated  and  places  them  on  a  tipping-carriage,  </,  at  the  end  of  the 
feed-rollers  of  the  cogging-milL  "niis  carriage  is  worked  by  a  hydraulic 
engine,  so  that  the  ingot  is  deposited  without  shock  on  the  feed-rollers 
of  the  mill 

The  cogging-mill,  h,  has  hollow  steel  rolls,  with  32-inch  centres  and 
edging-grooves  on  each  side.    The  top  roll  is  balanced  by  hydraulic  presses 
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placed  andcr  the  bed-plate,  and  has  a  lift  of  14  inches.  The  setting 
Bcrews  for  the  rolls  are  worked  by  screw-and-worm  wheels  driven  by  a 
Willans  steam-engine.  The  ingot  is  turned  from  flat  to  edge,  or  vice 
ivrsd,  when  on  the  feed-rolls,  b;  arms  put  in  motion  by  hydraulic  engines 
placed  below  them. 


The  mill  ia  managed  by  one  man  and  two  hoys,  one  of  whom  attends 
to  the  setting  and  the  other  to  the  turning-  and  feeding-gear.  The  miU- 
eiigine,j,  has  two  36-inch  cylinders,  4  feet  stroke,  and  is  geared  in  the 
proportion  of  2J  to  1.  The  rolls  make  28  revolutions  or  180  feet  circum- 
fermtial  speed  per  minute.     The  ingots  remain  abont  twenty  minutes  in 

2  A 
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the  mould  after  casting,  when  they  are  stripped  and  transferred  to  the 
soaking-pit,  where  they  remain  ahout  55  minutes,  heing  then  passed 
through  the  cogging-mill  and  reduced  to  section,  which  operation,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  shearing  to  the  specified  weight,  requires 
about  five  minutes.  The  hydraulic  guillotine  shearing-machine,  k^  having 
a  working  pressure  ot  1,000  tons,  and  capable  of  shearing  slabs  2  feet 
broad  and  8  inches  thick,  is  placed  behind  the  mill,  and  has  feed-rollers, 
which  pass  the  sheared  slab  on  to  the  bogie,  Z,  whence  it  is  carried,  on 
rails,  to  the  re-heating  furnace  of  the  plate-mill. 

Manufacture  of  Compound  Plates. — Armour-plates  haying  a  steel  face 
upon  a  wrought-iron  backing  are  made  by  running  molten  steel  upon 
malleable  iron  plates.  For  this  purpose  a  face-plate  of  steel  containing 
about  0*5  per  cent,  carbon  is  attached  by  steel  screws  to  soft  iron  plates, 
so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  them. to  receive  the  liquid  steel  The 
mould  so  prepared  is  heated  to  redness,  and  placed  on  edge  in  a  mould- 
ing-box sunk  in  a  casting-pit,  the  wrought-iron  backing  being  in  contact 
with  one  side  of  the  box,  while  on  the  steel  side  a  layer  of  sand  is  inter- 
posed :  the  spaces  at  the  ends  are  also  rammed  with  sand.  When  the 
mould  is  ready,  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  steel  is  run,  as  hot  as  possible, 
from  the  ladle  into  a  trough  with  several  feeding-holes  discharging  into 
the  space  between  the  plates.  Owing  to  the  very  high  temperature  of  the 
liquid  steel,  the  surface  of  the  iron  plate  is  sufficiently  softened  to  effect 
complete  union  between  the  two  metals.  The  compound  slabs,  when 
sufficiently  cooled,  are  removed  to  the  rolling-mill  and  finished  to  the 
proper  size,  the  screws  and  pieces  of  steel  forming  the  sides  being 
removed  in  the  final  shearing.  The  proportions  adopted  for  the  slab  of 
a  compound  plate  8  inches  thick  when  finished,  are  12  inches  for  the 
wrought-iron  foundation,  2  inches  for  the  steel  face-plate,  and  a  space  of 
5  or  6  inches  for  the  liquid  steel ;  about  one-third  steel  to  two-thirds 
iron. 

Partial  Decarburization  of  Cast-Iron  bt  Cementation. — The  fact 
that  articles  of  cast-iron  become  softened  if  inibedded  in  ferric  oxide,  and 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  high  temperature,  was  published 
by  R^umur  so  long  ago  as  1722.  The  invention  of  this  process  is, 
however,  generally  ascribed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas,  to  whom  a  patent 
was  granted  in  1804  for  a  method  of  softening  cast-iron  by  cementation 
with  "  ironstone  ore,  or  some  of  the  metallic  oxides,  lime,  or  any  com- 
bination of  these."  The  castings  to  be  softened  are  packed  in  cast-iron 
crucibles,  containing  finely  powdered  red  haematite,  and  arranged  in 
rows  one  above  another  in  a  furnace  somewhat  resembling  the  ordinary 
cementation  chamber.  When  the  furnace  has  been  chaiged,  all  the 
openings  are  carefully  closed  and  the  fire  is  lighted,  the  temperature  being 
gradually  raised  so  as  to  reach  a  red  heat  in  about  twenty-four  hoars ; 
the  firing  is  subsequently  continued  during  from  three  to  five  days, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  malleable  metal  required. 

When  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  articles  which  have  been  subjected 
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to  this  treatment  present  the  appearance  of  ordinary  malleable  iron,  but 
are  lighter  in  colour;  their  fractured  surfaces  are  white  and  finely  granular, 
and  occasionally  present  a  silky  appearance  not  unlike  that  exhibited  by 
soft  steeL  When  the  thickness  of  the  object  is  at  all  considerable,  a 
kernel  of  unchanged  cast-iron  is  frequently  left  in  the  centre ;  this  may 
sometimes  be  broken  by  bending  without  occasioning  the  rupture  of  the 
external  skin  of  malleable  iron. 

It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  this  process  that  the  metal  used  for 
the  castings  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  silicon,  and  not  contain 
much  manganese. 

The  principal  application  of  this  process  is  to  small  articles  of  hard- 
ware, such  as  keys,  buckles,  gun-furniture,  stirrups,  bits,  <&a  The 
itiatam  of  malleable  metal  thus  obtained  on  the  surface  of  cast-iron 
may  be  fiTfwiMiHy  eonverted  into  steel  by  a  process  of  case-hardening,  so 
that  the  same  object  may,  at  different  depths,  be  successiyely  composed  of 
cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel ;  ^Map  articles  of  cutlery,  prepared  in 
this  way,  are  known  in  the  trade  as  runted  goods. 

In  the  modification  known  as  the  Siemens  ore- process,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  scrap  or  Martin  process,  the  bath  of  pig-iron  is 
decarburized  by  the  addition  of  hasmatite  in  lumps,  which  causes  a  violent 
boiling.  When  the  metal  is  nearly  of  the  right  temper,  it  is  allowed  to 
rest,  so  that  the  slag  may  separate,  and  a  little  limestone  is  added  to 
recover  some  of  the  iron.  From  20  to  24  cwta  of  ore  are  used  in  a 
5-ton  charge,  about  one-half  of  it  being  reduced  and  recovered  in  the 
ingots.  About  1  per  cent,  more  spiegel  and  1  cwt.  per  ton  more  coal  are 
required  than  in  the  scrap  process.  Usually  the  two  methods  are  com- 
bined, the  ore  being  mainly  used  for  tempering  tlie  steel  if  too  hard. 

A  process  intended  for  the  production  of  small  articles  that  have 
been  hitherto  made  as  malleable  castings  has  been  recently  introduced 
from  Sweden  by  Mr.  T.  Nordenfeldt.  The  material,  called  mitia-metal^ 
which  is  essentially  wrought-iron,  is  melted  in  crucibles,  the  very  high 
temperature  required  being  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  petroleum- 
vapour  in  specially  constructed  furnaces,  and  the  requisite  fluidity  is 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  aluminium  before 
pouring.  The  appearance  of  large  objects  made  by  this  process  when 
fnctured,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  steel  castings  made  with  an  addition 
of  siHoon. 

Habdsning  and  Tbmfbrinq  Stsbl. — All  varieties  of  wrought-iron 
containing  above  0'25  per  cent  of  carbon  possess  the  property  of  becom- 
ing hardened  by  sudden  cooling  from  a  high  temperature.  Steel  thus 
treated  is  found  to  possess  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  before  hardening, 
bat  on  being  again  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  its  original 
density,  softness,  and  malleability  are  restored. 

In  manufacturing  objects  of  steel,  the  metal  is  filed  or  turned  into  the 
nquired  form  when  in  a  soft  state,  and  is  subsequently  hardened  by 
being  strongly  heated  and  rapidly  cooled. 
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In  doing  this,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  directly  at  the  exact 
degree  of  hardness  hest  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  the  instrument 
is  to  he  applied,  and  it  is  therefore  customary  to  give  to  the  metal  in  the 
first  instance  a  considerahle  degree  of  hardness,  and  afterwards  to  soften 
it  hy  an  op>eration  called  **  tempering."  In  this  the  workman  is  guided 
hy  the  various  colours  assumed  hy  the  surface  of  the  metal  during  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  and  when  the  proper  colour  makes  its  appear- 
ance, the  ohject  is  suddenly  cooled.  These  tints,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  hrilliant,  are  prohably  occasioned  by  films  of  oxide  correspond- 
ing with  considerable  exactitude  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
metal  is  exposed,  and  they  consequently  serve  as  a  tolerably  accurate 
guide  in  determining  the  hardness  which  the  object  will  acquire  on 
being  cooled. 

The  following  colours  appear  in  succession  on  the  surface  of  a  plate 
of  steel  when  exposed  to  a  progressive  heat  A  piece  of  polished  and 
hardened  steel,  subsequently  heated  to  220*  C,  has  a  faint  yellow  colour, 
and  is  well  suited  for  lancets  and  other  instruments  requiring  an  extremely 
fine  edge.  When  tempered  at  230**,  a  faint  straw-colour  tint  is  obtained, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  razors  and  surgeons'  amputating  knive&  Steel 
seasoned  at  243"  is  of  a  full  yellow  colour ;  this  is  tougher  than  the 
above,  and  is  the  tint  to  which  penknives  are  usually  tempered.  At  255* 
it  acquires  a  brownish-yellow  tint,  which  is  the  colour  best  fitted  for 
chisels  and  shears  for  cutting  metals. 

Axes  and  plane-irons  are  tempered  at  about  265*,  which  develops  a 
brown  shade  intermixed  with  purple  spots.  For  table-knives  and  doth- 
shears  a  temperature  of  277*  is  employed,  which  gives  a  purple  colour  to 
the  metal  so  treated.  For  swords  and  watch-springs  the  metal  is  cooled 
when  of  a  bright-blue  colour ;  this  tint  very  nearly  corresponds  with  a 
temperature  of  288*. 

At  293*  steel  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  is  at  this  stage  well 
adapted  for  small  shears  and  ordinary  chisels ;  at  316*  it  takes  a  dark- 
blue  colour,  which  is  that  best  fitted  for  large  saws,  the  teeth  of  which 
require  to  be  bent  by  hammering. 

The  absolute  strength  and  toughness  of  steel  is  much  increased 
when  the  tempering  is  effected  with  oil  instead  of  water.  The  large 
tubes  used  for  ordnance  are  now  generally  tempered  in  this  way.  Pointed 
steel  projectiles  for  piercing  armour  plates  are  cast  in  metal  moulds,  and 
hardened  at  the  points  by  heating  to  redness  and  dipping  in  water  until 
they  are  no  longer  visibly  red,  the  final  cooling  being  effected  in  an  oil- 
bath  containing  at  least  four  times  as  much  oil  by  weight  as  the  object 
to  be  immersed. 

Damascening^  by  which  a  surface  is  obtained  covered  by  a  variety  of 
figures  resembling  the  water-lines  on  certain  kinds  of  silk,  is  produced 
by  repeatedly  drawing  out,  doubling  up,  and  welding  together  a  bar  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  steel  and  iron,  and  subsequently  treating  with  an 
acid.     When  an  article,  such  as  a  sword-blade  or  gun-barrel,  made  of 
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this  mixture  is  washed  with  a  weak  acid,  its  surface  becomes  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  unequally  attacked,  as  the  surface  of  the  iron  retains  its 
metallic  lustre,  while  that  of  the  steel  is  left  covered  with  a  black  firmly 
adherent  coating  of  carbon.  This  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  wavy  figures 
which  may  be  observed  on  the  once  celebrated  sword-blades  of  Damascus. 
The  production  of  the  three  principal  staples  of  iron  manufacture, 
namely,  pig-iron,  wrought-iron  (chiefly  as  puddled  bars),  and  steel  ingots, 
in  the  more  important  iron-making  countries  of  the  world,  for  the  years 
1884  and  1885,  was  as  follows  :  ^ — 

PBODuonoN  or  Pia-IaoN,  Wbouoht-Ibon,  and  Stekl. 


CountriaH. 

Yw. 

PigJron. 

Wroaght-Iron. 

Steel. 

Statute  Tono. 

Btatnte  Tons. 

Statute  Tone. 

United  Kingdom 

■  -i 

1884 
1885 

7.811,727 
7,415,469 

2,237,635 
1,911,126 

1,774,926 
1,888,046 

TTnited  Rtntm 

■  -1 

1884 

4,097,869 

1,724,796 

1,550,880 

1885 

4,044,626 

1,597,956    ' 

1,712,274 

Metric  Tons. 

Hetrio  Tone. 

Metric  Tons. 

'  Gennany   . 

>         • 

1884 
1885 

3,572,155 
8,761,776 

1,693,000 
1,403,000 

1,138,600 
1,140,500 

irp&n<v> 

•        • 

1884 

1,866,247 

1,449,064 

609,616 

1885 

1,628,941 

1,432,500 

527,048 

Belgium    • 

} 

1884 

760,812 

471,040 

186,916 

■     •  1 

1886 

714,677 

454,227 

146,189 

Axutria-Himga  ry 

•t 

1884 
1885 

796,620 
760,000 

346,534 
355,412 

226,762 
217,690 

Sweden     . 

1884 

480,534 

292,198 

74,241 

Analysis  of  Cast-Iron,  Wrought-Iron,  and  Steel. 

Preparatory  to  its  examination,  the  metal  must  be  reduced  to  a  suit- 
able state  of  division,  either  by  boring,  turning,  or  planing ;  in  the  case 
of  white-iron,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  steel  crushing- 
mortar.  It  is  generally  considered  preferable,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
average  sample  of  a  pig,  to  bore  completely  through  it,  so  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  graphite,  which  is  occasionally  found  concentrated 
towards  the  centre,  may  be  included  in  the  borings.  The  borings  obtained 
in  this  way  are,  when  necessary,  further  reduced  and  thoroughly  mixed 
by  trituration  in  a  Wedgwood  or  large  agate  mortar.  In  the  analysis 
of  pig-iron  the  proportions  of  the  following  constituents  are  usually 
determined,  namely,  carbon,  distinguishing  the  graphitic  from  that  in 
the  combined  state ;  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  manganese ;  and 
in  certain  cases  such  metals  as  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper  are  estimated 

^  In  many  cases  the  figures  are  approximations  only,  but  are  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained. 
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The  amount  of  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  calcium  is  sometimes  also 
detennined. 

Sulphur. — ^About  10  grammes  of  the  borings  are  slowly  dissolved 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  evolved  gases  may  be  passed 
through  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid ;  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  disengaged  precipitates  lead  as  sulphide,  which  is 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  and  subsequently  converted  into  sulphate 
of  lead,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  percentage  of  sulphur  is  calculated. 
Instead  of  conducting  the  gases  through  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  they 
may  be  passed  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  silver 
sulphide  will  be  precipitated,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark- 
coloured  compound  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  evolved  hydrocarbons 
on  the  silver  salt  The  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration  and  dissolved 
in  fuming  nitric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  whole  eva- 
porated nearly  to  dryness.  The  silver  chloride  is  removed  by  filtra- 
tion, and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  fihrate  thrawn  down  by  solution  of 
barium  chloride. 

The  contents  of  the  flask,  after  the  metal  has  been  fully  acted  upon, 
are  transferred  to  a  procelain  basin  and  evaporat-ed  to  dryness,  the  mass 
digested  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  afterwards 
added.  The  insoluble  residue,  consisting  of  silica  and  graphite,  is 
washed  by  decantatiou  and  collected  in  a  platinum  dish ;  the  decanted 
liquid  is  reserved  for  the  estimation  of  manganese,  &c 

Carbon  as  Graphitic. — The  mixed  silica  and  graphite  are  separated 
by  the  action  of  a  warm  solution  of  pure  potash  ;  the  silica  is  dissolved, 
and  the  graphite  (which  remains  insoluble)  is  washed  with  water,  and 
dried  by  exposure  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  about  120"  C,  after 
which  it  is  weighed.  Upon  subsequently  burning  the  graphite  in  a 
muffle,  it  usually  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddish  ash,  which  must 
be  deducted  from  the  former  weight ;  this,  after  fusion  with  nitre  and 
sodium  carbonate,  may  be  separately  examined. 

Silicon. — The  silica  dissolved  by  potash  is  recovered  in  the  usual 
manner  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  residue  is  digested 
with  acidulated  water,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited  and 
weighed.  The  amount  of  silicon  in  the  iron  is  calculated  from  the  silica 
obtained.  After  weighing,  the  silica  may  be  examined  for  titanic  oxide, 
wliich  may  also  be  present  in  the  filtrate. 

Manoanbse. — The  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  separated  from  silica 
and  graphite,  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which, 
representing  five  grammes  of  iron,  is  sufficient  for  the  estimation  of 
manganese.  The  iron  in  the  liquid  having  been  peroxidized  by  nitric 
acid»  the  solution  must  be  neutralized  by  addition  of  sodium  carbonate ; 
sodium  acetate  is  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled,  when  the  iron  will  be 
completely  separated  as  insoluble  basic  acetate.  The  filtrate  containing 
manganese  is  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and.  after  the  additicHi  of 
a  few  drops  of  bromine,  is  boiled  during  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
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The  hydrated  oxide  of  manganese,  which  is  thus  separated  from  the 
liquid,  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  Mnfi^,  which 
famishes,  by  calculation,  the  quantity  of  manganese  present 

The  following  rapid  indirect  method  of  determining  manganese  is 
used  at  Gratz.  The  nitric  acid  solution  that  has  served  for  the  Eggertz 
carbon  determination  is  boiled  with  an  addition  of  peroxide  of  lead 
(PbO,)  and  filtered  through  asbestos,  which  gives  a  clear  rose-coloured 
solution  from  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  the  amount  of  which 
may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  tint  with  that  of  a  permanganate 
solution  of  known  composition,  or  preferably  by  a  standardized  fer- 
rous salt.  Bed-lead,  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  lead,  is 
generally  used  instead  of  pure  peroxide;  but  as  the  latter  is  the 
active  agent^  a  larger  quantity  is  necessary,  and  more  nitrate  of  lead 
is  produced. 

Phosphori7& — For  the  estimation  of  phosphorus  about  5  grammes 
of  the  borings  may  be  acted  upon  with  warm  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  and,  after  complete  solution  of  the  metal,  the 
contents  of  the  flask  are  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness;  the  residue  is  moistened  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  and  again  heated  to  expel  nitric  acid.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  dHnted,  filtered,  nearly  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  the  iron  in  solution  reduced  to  protoxide 
hy  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphite  to  the  gently  heated  liquid  ;  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  expels  excess  of  sulphurous 
anhydrida  Sodium  acetate  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
are  then  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  thus  pre- 
cipitated as  basic  ferric  phosphate  with  some  basic  acetate.  The  liquid 
is  rapidly  filtered  with  as  little  exposure  to  t^e  air  as  possible,  the 
precipitate  slightly  washed,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion neutralized  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and  a  mixture  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  sulphide  added ;  it  is  then  gently  heated  to  insure  the 
conversion  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  into  sulphide.  The  latter  is  after- 
wards removed  by  filtration,  washed  with  dilute  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  the 
usual  manner  as  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  and  weighed  as  mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoms  is  calculated. 

When  the  amoimt  of  phosphorus  present  is  small,  the  following 
process  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  its  determination.  Dissolve 
about  5  grammes  of  the  metal  to  be  examined  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness ;  take  up  again  by  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  add  molybdate  of  ammo- 
nium, and  allow  it  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm  place.  The 
jellow  precipitate  which  falls  is  separated  by  filtration,  washed  with  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia 
slightly  warmed ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  re-precipitated  by  addition  of 
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the  usual  magnesium  solution,  and  the  resulting  salt  ignited  and  weighed 
as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

Combined  Carbon. — In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  combined 
carbon,  5  grammes  of  the  metal  may  be  dissolved  in  an  acid  solation  of 
cupric  chloride,  or  preferably  in  a  neutral  solution  of  a  double  chloride  of 
copper  and  sodium,  or  of  copper  and  ammonium ;  the  insoluble  residue 
which  remains  after  the  complete  action  of  this  solvent,  is  collected  and 
washed,  and,  when  dried,  submitted  to  combustion  with  cupric  oxide  in 
a  current  of  oxygen;  a  gas  combustion-furnace  is  most  conveniently 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  total  amount  of  carbon  in  the  metal  is 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  (carbonic  anhydride)  absorbed 
by  solution  of  potash  in  the  usual  manner.  The  carbon  existing  in  a 
state  of  combination  will  be  represented  by  the  excess  afforded  by  this 
process  over  that  of  the  direct  estimation  of  carbon  in  the  form  of 
graphite,  as  already  described. 

Instead  of  operating  as  above  directed,  about  5  grammes  of  the  metal, 
iu  small  pieces,  may  be  introduced  into  a  flask,  covered  with  water,  and 
iodine  added.  The  mixture  is,  from  time  to  time,  shaken,  and  is  allowed 
to  stand  until  all  the  free  iodine  has  been  taken  up ;  more  iodine  is  now 
added,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  heating;  for  every  part  of  iron 
operated  on  about  five  parts  of  iodine  are  required.  If  the  metal  has  been 
reduced  to  a  finely  divided  state,  the  operation  will  be  complete  when  the 
whole  has  been  dissolved  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  iron  has  been  used 
in  the  form  of  chippings  of  considerable  size,  the  action  may  be  arrested 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  weight  has  entered  into  solution.  In  this  case 
the  portions  remaining  undissolved  must  be  taken  out,  carefully  washed, 
dried,  and  re-weighed ;  the  second  weighing,  deducted  from  the  first,  will 
represent  the  weight  of  the  dissolved  metal 

The  solid  residue  is  separated  from  the  brown  solution  by  decantation, 
and  is  then  carefully  washed  by  the  same  means ;  the  final  washings  are 
filtered  through  a  tube,  of  which  the  end  is  drawn  out  and  closed  by  a 
plug  of  asbestos.  After  being  finally  washed  it  is  dried,  and  when  dry  the 
tube  with  its  contents,  together  with  the  remaining  portion  of  dry  solid 
residue,  is  introduced  into  a  porcelain  or  hard  glass  tube,  mixed  with 
cupric  oxide,  and  its  combustion  effected  by  a  current  of  oxygen.  The 
resulting  CO2,  after  passing  through  a  tube  containing  calcium  chloride, 
is  absorbed  by  caustic  potash  and  weighed  in  the  usual  way.  From 
the  weight  of  CO,  obtained,  the  amount  of  total  carbon  is  calculated. 
From  this  must  be  deducted  the  amount  of  graphitic  carbon,  previously 
determined,  and  the  difference  will  represent  the  combined  carbon  present. 
Bromine  may  be  employed  in  place  of  iodine,  but  the  results  obtained 
are  not  so  accurate,  being  generally  too  low. 

According  to  Sir  F.  Abel,^  when  steel  is  dissolved  by  digestion  in 
chromic  acid  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  without  heating,  a  residue  is 
obtained  containing  iron  and  carbon,  whose  composition  is  represented 

^  '  Proceedings  of  the  Institate  of  MeohAnieal  Engineers, '  1885,  p.  46. 
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approximately  by  the  formula  Fe,C  (Fe  93*3,  C  6*77  per  cent)  The 
proportion  of  this  substance  varies  with  the  state  of  the  metal,  which, 
if  soft  or  annealed,  yields  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  practically 
for  the  whole  of  the  contained  carbon ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  none 
is  obtained  from  hardened  steel,  the  carbon  being  then  entirely  combined* 
With  tempered  steels  the  amount  of  carbide  varies  with  the  heat  em- 
ployed in  tempering,  thus  at  a  straw  tint  30  per  cent.,  and  at  a  deep 
blue  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  carbon  present  were  obtained  in  this  condi- 
tion. A  similar  substance  was  obtained  by  Miiller  from  spiegeleisen,  and 
described  under  the  name  of  amorphous  iron, 

MiKUTB  Traces  of  Forbign  Metals. — About  30  grammes  of  the 
iron  or  steel  should  be  employed  in  the  examination  for  metals  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  e.g.,  lead,  copper,  &a  The  metal  to  be 
examined  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution,  diluted, 
partly  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  submitted  to  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  After  saturation  with  the  gas  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
precipitate  which  subsides  is  examined  for  the  various  metals  by  ordinary 
analytical  processes. 

Chromium  and  vanadium  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  carbonaceous 
residue  obtained  by  dissolving  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  iron  in  weak 
acids ;  aluminium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  may  be  estimated  in  the 
filtrate  by  the  usual  processes. 

EooERTz's  Processes. 

Determination  of  Carbon. — This  is  a  process  founded  on  the  use  of 
standard  solutions,  and  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  iron  containing 
carbon  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  slightly  diluted  and  warm,  the  com- 
bined carbon  is  converted  into  a  dark  brown  colouring-matter,  while 
the  graphitic  portion  remains  unattacked. 

By  addition  of  water  the  solution  may  be  brought  to  the  colour  of  a 
standard  liquid,  obtained  by  dissolving  a  given  weight  of  a  steel  of  known 
composition,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  metal  under  examination 
is  subsequently  determined  by  measuring  tho  volume  of  its  solution. 

Pure  nitric  acid  diluted  to  a  density  of  1  *20  is  employed,  and  the 
quantity  of  metal  operated  on  is  usually  0*10  gramme.  Ther  steel,  in  the 
lomi  of  filings  which  have  been  previously  passed  through  a  metallic 
sieve,  of  which  the  meshes  are  less  than  0*004  inch  in  diameter,  is 
attacked,  in  a  test  tube  or  small  flask,  by  acid  of  the  density  above 
specified.  If  the  metal  contains  but  little  carbon,  from  1  '5  to  2  c.c.  of 
acid  will  be  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  0*10  gramme  of  filings,  but  if 
the  amount  of  carbon  be  large,  as  in  the  case  of  spiegeleisen,  from  4  to 
5  cc.  will  be  required.  By  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat  solution  is 
almost  immediately  effected,  attended  by  effervescence,  and  black  flocks, 
iu  greater  or  less  abundance,  will  be  observed  floating  in  the  liquid. 
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In  order  to  obtain  uniform  resultg,  it  is  necessary  that  the  trials  should 
be  conducted  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  similar  conditions. 
To  this  end  the  tube  in  which  the  solution  is  being  prepared  is  placed  in 
a  water-bath  and  kept  constantly  at  a  temperature  of  about  80*  C. 
The  black  flocks,  above  alluded  to,  are  seen  gradually  to  dissolve  with 
evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas^  and  the  liquid  becomes  proportionately  darker 
in  colour. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  hours  complete  solution  is  effected,  and  the 
tube  and  its  contents  are  rapidly  cooled  by  being  plunged  in  cold  water. 
The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  a  burette,  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  c.c 
Finally,  it  is  diluted  with  water  until  its  colour  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  standard  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  an  equal  weight  of 
steel  of  which  the  composition  has  been  previously  ascertained ;  this  solu- 
tion,  for  comparison,  must  be  contained  in  a  tube  having  the  same  diameter, 
and  made  of  similar  glass  to  that  of  the  burette.  The  similarity  of  colour 
may  be  judged  by  comparing  the  two  by  transmitted  light)  holding  them 
between  the  eye  and  a  window,  or,  still  better,  by  placing  the  tubes  aide 
by  side  before  a  sheet  of  white  paper  placed  opposite  the  light.  After  a 
little  experience,  a  degree  of  exactitude  will  be  obtained,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  volume  by  from  one  to  two-tenths  of  a  cc. ;  this  will  indicate 
the  proportion  of  carbon  to  within  two-hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  if  the 
standard  solution  be  prepared  by  making  it  up  to  as  many  cc.  as  the  type 
steel  contains  tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  carbon.  As,  according  to  Tunner's 
scale,  the  proportion  of  carbon  varies  0*25  per  cent,  in  passing  from 
one  No.  of  hardness  to  another,  this  is  found  in  practice  a  sufficiently 
accurate  approximation. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  making  a  standard  solution  for 
every  set  of  determinations,  various  coloured  liquids  have,  at  different 
times,  been  employed,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  permanent  scale. 
Caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  which  has,  among  other  substances,  been  employed 
for  this  purpose,  gives  various  shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  but  they  are 
by  no  nieans  stable ;  partially  decomposed  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
acid  is  said  to  retain  its  colour  for  a  considerable  time.  Hetmann  reoom- 
mends  the  use  of  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate, 
and  nitrate  of  cobalt ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  direct  comparison  with 
a  standard  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  steel,  of  known  composition,  is  to 
be  preferred. 

The  following  determinations  of  carbon  in  various  kinds  of  Swedish 
iron  and  steel  are  by  Eggertz  : — 


Per  cent  of  Csrbon. 

Softest  Swedish  Bessemer  irou 

contains  0*08 

Soft  steel        .... 

076 

Best  quality  of  cast-steel 

l'40tol'50 

Natural  forge-steel 

0-99  „  2*44 

Cement- steel 

0-60  ,,1-90 

Cast-steel       .... 

0-86  „  1-94 

Hardest-melting  east-steel    . 

1-80 

Malleable  east-iron 

0 88  „  IM 

Draw-plate  steel    . 

3-90 

X 
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This  process  cannot  be  employed  for  the  comparison  of  steels  obtained 
from  different  materials,  or  by  different  methods  of  treatment.  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  Gruner  states  that  at  Neuberg  a  variety  of  coke  pig 
yielded  by  the  Bessemer  process  a  steel  corresponding  in  physical  pro- 
perties to  No.  3  of  Tonnei^s  scale,  while,  according  to  the  carbon  it  con- 
tained, it  was  only  No.  6.  This  was  a  good  ordinary  cast-steel,  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  weld,  and  by  analysis,  as  i^ell  as  by  Eggertz's  method, 
afforded  only  0*3  per  cent  of  carbon  ;  by  analysis,  however,  it  was  found 
to  contain  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
replace  carbon  in  steel  as  well  as  in  cast-iron. 

Sulphur.  —  The  ordinary  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of 
sulphur  contained  in  iron  and  steel  not  only  necessitate  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  time,  but  they  also  require  an  amount  of  analy- 
tical skill  not  always  at  command  in  establishments  of  limited  extent. 
Eggertz  has,  therefore,  sought  a  more  rapid  process,  by  which,  without 
any  pretence  to  great  accuracy,  an  approximate  estimation  may  be  made 
of  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  in  pig-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steeL 
The  basis  of  this  process  is  the  more  or  less  darkened  shade  acquired 
by  a  silver  plate  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolved  from  an  attack  of  a  ^ven  weight  of  the  metal  under  examination. 

One  gramme  of  distilled  water  and  0*5  gramme  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  are  poured  into  a  stoppered  bottle  about  0*025  m.  in  diameter  and 
01 5  m.  in  height ;  into  this,  in  the  state  of  a  finely  divided  powder,  is 
introduced  0*10  gramme  of  the  metal  to  be  examined,  and  a  piece  of  thin 
silver  plate  is  immediately  hung  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  by 
a  fine  platinum  wire  retained  between  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  its  glass 
stopper.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  metal  will  be  completely  dissolved 
in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  silver  plate  may  then  be  removed  for 
examination.  After  numerous  experiments,  Eggertz  has  arranged  a  scale 
of  colours  corresponding  to  the  varying  amounts  of  sulphur  present,  esti- 
mated as  hundredths  of  1  per  cent  This  method  of  estimating  small 
quantities  of  sulphur  may  be  conveniently  used  for  the  determination  of 
quantities  of  less  than  0*10  per  cent,  and  is  applicable  to  pig-irons  of  high 
quality,  such  as  those  produced  in  Sweden ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  recom- 
mended for  iron  obtained  with  mineral  fuel  from  the  ordinary  ores  of  this 
country. 

SUieott, — The  accuracy  of  determinations  of  silicon  in  iron  and  steel 
is  not  unfrequently  impaired  by  the  presence  of  a  notable  amount  of 
intermingled  slag,  which,  being  a  mere  mechanical  impurity,  has  no 
relation  whatever  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  metal.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  difficulty  Eggertz  has  devised  a  method  of  estimating 
silicon  in  the  presence  of  slags,  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when 
iron  is  acted  on  by  bromine  or  iodine  it  dissolves,  and  the  silicon  which 
is  liberated  is  transformed  into  a  form  of  silica  completely  soluble  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  while  that  in  combination  as  slag, 
should  any  be  present^  is  not  thus  acted  upon. 
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About  3  grammes  of  metal  in  the  form  of  finely  divided  filings,  pre- 
vionslj  sifted  through  a  sieve  of  the  degree  of  fineness  specified  when 
describing  the  determination  of  carbon,  are  treated  with  five  times  their 
weight  of  iodine  in  15  c.c  of  water,  contained  in  a  beaker  of  six  or  seven 
times  that  capacity.  The  water  used  should  have  been  previously  boUed, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  from  air,  and,  as  the  operation  should  be 
conducted  at  a  low  temperature,  the  beaker  must  be  kept  cool,  either  by 
ice  or  by  a  current  of  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the  complete  solution  of 
the  iron  has  been  effected,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  three  times  its  original 
volume  by  a  further  addition  of  cold  water,  and,  after  being  well  stirred, 
is  allowed  to  settle.  The  lighter  portion  of  the  graphitic  carbon  remains 
in  suspension,  and  is,  with  the  greater  bulk  of  the  solution,  poured  upon 
a  wetted  filter  in  a  small  glass  funnel  To  the  heavy  insoluble  residue, 
which  is  retained  in  the  beaker,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  If  this  should  be 
followed  by  a  disengagement  of  gas,  it  is  proof  that  the  whole  of  the 
metal  has  not  been  dissolved,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium 
carbonate,  to  neutralize  free  acid,  more  iodine  is  introduced  and  complete 
solution  effected.  The  whole  of  the  residue  is  now  transferred  to  the 
filter,  and  washed  with  distilled  water  until  the  addition  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  ceases  to  indicate  the  presence  of  iron.  The  filtrate  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  any  traces  of  silica  it  may  contain,  and  the  original  insoluble 
residue,  which  may  contain  graphite,  silica,  and  unattacked  slag,  is  trans- 
ferred, without  drying,  to  a  large  platinum  dish,  where  it  is  treated  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  After  being  heated  for  about 
one  hour  in  a  water-bath,  during  which  time  it  is  occasionally  stirred  with 
a  platinum  spatula,  the  alkaline  silicate  is  carefully  decanted  from  the 
insoluble  residue  upon  a  filter.  A  fresh  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate 
solution  is  now  added,  and,  after  heating  during  another  hour  in  the 
water-bath,  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  carefully  washed. 
The  alkaline  solution  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  the  dried  residue  hydrochloric  acid  is  first 
added,  and  afterwards  water.  After  boiling,  the  silica  is  separated  by 
filtration,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  To  the  weight  thus  obtained  is 
added  that  of  the  silica  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  the  iron  solu- 
tions, and  from  the  total  is  calculated  the  percentage  amount  of  silicon 
present  in  the  metal ;  the  insoluble  residue  may  .contain  graphite,  slag, 
and  titanic  oxide. 

By  this  process  Eggertz  has  found  tliat  the  amount  of  silicon  in  good 
bar-iron  may  vary  from  0*01  to  0*10  per  cent. ;  Erupp's  steel  afforded 
0*03  per  cent,  while  ordinary  cast-steel,  of  good  quality,  contains  traces 
only.  Iron  from  a  charcoal  hearth,  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  wire, 
contained  0'33  per  cent  of  slag,  while  in  armour-plates  it  amounts  to 
from  0'75  to  3  00,  and  in  rails  sometimes  to  as  much  as  5*00  per  cent 
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COBALT. 

Cobalt  is  a  metal  of  a  steel-grey  colour^  and  is  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving a  high  polish.  Excepting  traces  which  occur  in  meteoric  iron, 
cobalt  is  not  found  iu  the  metallic  state.  It  is  reduced  from  its  oxides 
bj  ignition  with  charcoal  more  easily  than  iron,  and  than  are  some  of 
the  more  difficultly  fusible  metals;  but  when  thus  obtained  it  always 
contains  carbon. 

Cobalt  in  its  purest  state  is  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  its  oxalate. 
If  either  oxalate  of  cobalt,  or  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with  charcoal, 
be  strongly  heated  in  a  wind-furnace,  with  a  little  powdered  glass,  free 
from  lead  and  from  other  reducible  metals,  a  button  of  fused  metallic 
cobalt  will  be  obtained.  Cobalt  may  also  be  reduced  from  its  oxides  by 
hydrogen ;  but  unless  the  heat  applied  be  considerable,  the  reduced  metal 
is  pyrophoric,  taking  fire  in  contact  with  air,  and  giving  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  C03O4.  The  spongy  cobalt,  obtained  by  ignition  of  its  oxalate, 
after  being  allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel,  may  be  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  solid  button  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  lime 
crucible. 

Cobalt  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  slight 
magnetic  power  when  rubbed  with  a  magnet ;  according  to  Pouillet,  this 
power  is  not  destroyed  by  the  strongest  red  heat  Its  specific  gravity 
is  from  8'54  to  8*70.  It  is  not  altered  by  the  action  of  air  and  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  very  strongly  heated  takes  fire,  and  is 
converted  into  the  three-quarter  oxide.  It  decomposes  aqueous  vapour  at  a 
red  heat,  and  is  dissolved  by  hydracids.  By  dilute  oxygen  acids  it  is,  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  slowly  dissolved  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
metal  unites  by  fusion  with  antimony  and  arsenic,  the  combination  being 
attended  by  incandescence ;  the  resulting  alloys  are  brittle,  and  have  an 
iron-grey  colour.  Metallic  cobalt  has  a  greater  tenacity  than  iron,  but  is 
not  employed  in  the  arts. 

Cobalt  Ores. 

The  principal  ores  of  this  metal  are  the  following : — 
SmaUtne^  CoAs^ — Occurs  in  octahedra,  cubes,  and  dodecahedra,  more 
or  less  modified.  Colour,  tin-white,  inclining  to  steel-grey;  fracture, 
granular  and  uneven;  specific  gravity,  6*4  to  7*2.  This  ore  essentially 
consists  of  cobalt  and  arsenic,  and  is  found  in  veins  associated  with  silver 
and  copper:  Occurs  in  Cornwall ;  in  Bohemia ;  at  Freiberg,  and,  more 
abundantly,  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony. 

Cobalt  QlancSj  CoAsS. — Lustre,  metallic;  colour,  silver-white,  in- 
clined to  red ;  streak,  greyish-black.  Occurs  at  Tunaberg,  Riddarhyttan, 
and  H&kansbo,  in  Sweden,  in  large,  well-defined  crystals ;  also  at  Skut- 
terod,  in  Norway.  It  is  likewise  met  with  at  Querbach  in  Silesia,  Siegen 
in  Westphalia,  and  at  Botallack  in  Cornwall.     The  most  productive  mines 
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are  those  of  Veua  in  Sweden,  which  were  first  opened  in  1809.  This 
ore  of  cobalt  is  also  found  in  California,  &c. 

Cobalt  Bloovn, — Occurs  in  thin  oblique  crystals,  having  a  well-defined 
cleavage  and  foliaceous  structure.  It  is  also  found  as  an  incrustation  on 
bther  minerals,  and  in  compact  reniform  masses.  Its  colour  is  a  pinkish- 
purple,  resembling  that  of  peach-blossom.  When  scratched  it  affords  a 
greenish  streak.  This  mineral  is  generally  associated  with  silver  and 
lead,  and  with  other  ores  of  cobalt,  and  is  abundantly  found  at  Schneebei^ 
in  Saxony,  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia,  and  Riechelsdorf  in  Hesse  CasseL  It 
is  also  found  in  England,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Cumberland, 
but  does  not  occur  in  this  country  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  its 
extraction  of  commercial  importance.  Its  percentage  composition,  accord- 
ing to  Bucholz,  is  39  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  37  arsenic  anhydride^  aad  3d  el 
water:  formula  Co,As,08.8H20.  When  hwtrf  H  gives  off  arsenical 
fumes,  and,  fused  with  boraxy  afloidv  a  bead  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

Mispickel  sometuMv  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  cobalt. 

Estimation  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

The  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  usually  very  complex  in  composi- 
tion ;  they  are,  however,  almost  invariably  found  together,  and  conse- 
quently the  methods  employed  for  their  estimation  and  separation  from 
one  another,  as  well  as  from  the  various  metals  with  which  they  are 
generally  associated,  will  be  described  as  one  series  of  operations. 

The  ore  is  finely  crushed,  and,  according  to  its  richness,  from  4  to  7 
grammes  may  be  taken  for  analysis.  If  the  mineral  contains  much  sulphur 
or  arsenic,  it  is  first  roasted  in  a  porcelain  crucible  in  a  muffle,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  greater  portion  of  these  substances.  The  residue  is  then 
well  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been 
added,  until  the  metallic  oxides  are  completely  dissolved.  The  solution 
is  slightly  diluted  with  water,  nearly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  more 
water  added,  and  then  boiled  with  an  excess  of  acetate  of  sodium,  by 
which  iron  and  aluminium  are  separated  in  the  form  of  basic  acetates ; 
the  precipitate  thus  obtained  will  also  contain  arsenic.  It  is  best  to  re- 
dissolve  this  preci{^itate,  after  washing,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after 
neutralizing  part  of  the  free  acid  with  ammonia,  to  precipitate  a  second 
time  by  acetate  of  sodium  and  boiling,  as  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  is  generally  carried  down  in  the  first  precipitate  of  basic  acetates. 
The  two  acetate  solutions  are  now  mixed  and  carefully  neutralized  with 
ammonia.  They  contain  all  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  possibly  some 
manganese,  zinc,  copper,  bismuth,  and  lead.  On  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  solution,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  copper,  bismuth,  and 
lead  are  thrown  down  as  sulphides,  leaving  the  manganese  in  solution 
along  with  any  earthy  oxides  present  in  the  ore.  These  sulphides  are 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  roasted,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  copper,  bismuth,  and  lead  removed  by  passing  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  acid  solution.     The  filtrate  is  now 
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evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  the  salts  taken  up  with  water,  a  little  acetate 
of  sodium  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  added,  and  then  freely  acidified 
with  acetic  acid.  On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  this  acetic 
acid  solution  the  zinc  is  thrown  down  hy  itself  as  zinc  sulphide.  The 
filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc  contains  the  whole  of  the  cohalt  and 
nickel,  which  are  finally  precipitated  as  sulphides  by  making  it  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  a^n  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphides 
of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  thoroughly 
roastedf  and  weighed.  After  roasting,  the  nickel  exists  as  NiO,  the  cobalt 
as  CojOi.  These  oxides  may  be  reduced  at  a  full  red  heat  by  means  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  the  nickel  and  cobalt  weighed  as  metals. 

It  now  only  remains  to  separate  the  cobalt  from  the  nickel.  The  oxides 
or  the  metals  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  excess  of  acid 
driven  off  by  evaporation.  The  chlorides  are  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
solution  poured  into  a  flask,  with  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  freshly 
precipitated  barium  carbonate,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  bromine. 
The  flask  is  loosely  corked  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  stand  six  or  eight  hours, 
with  frequent  agitation.  The  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  peroxide,  while 
the  nickel  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitated  cobaltic  oxide  and 
the  excess  of  carbonate  of  barium  are  well  washed  and  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  separating  the  barium  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  potash.  After  washing,  drying,  and  igniting, 
it  is  either  weighed  as  C03O4,  or  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen. 
The  filtrate  from  the  cobalt,  containing  the  nickel,  is  of  a  pure  green  colour. 
After  removing  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxide  of  nickel  is 
thrown  down  by  potash  and  weighed.  From  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of 
nickel  thus  obtained,  the  percentage  of  this  metal  present  is  calculated. 
The  yield  of  cobalt  is  usually  returned  as  Co^Ot. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  COBALT. 

Two  compounds  of  cobalt  are  extensively  employed  in  the  •  arts, 
namely,  oxide  of  cobalt  and  smalt. 

Oxide  of  Cobalt, — In  the  preparation  of  cobalt  oxide  (C0SO4)  on  a  large 
scale,  ifpeiss,  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  arsenical  ores  of  cobalt,  is'first 
subjected  to  calcination.  The  roasted  speiss  is  subsequently  dissolved 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  iron,  arsenic,  ibc.,  precipitated  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  milk  of  lime.  When  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
has  subsided,  the  clear  supernatant  liquors  are  drawn  off  into  vats,  in 
which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  them  as  long  as  metallic 
sulphides  are  produced.  As  soon  as  these  have  completely  settled,  the 
clear  liquid  is  again  drawn  off,  and  oxide  of  cobalt  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  bleaching-powder ;  the  hydrate,  thus  obtained,  is  heated  to 
rednessL  Oxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  lai^ely  made  in  Birmingham  by  the 
nickel-refiners,  is  employed  in  the  Potteries  and  by  glass-makers,  enamel- 
lers,  and  others,  who  use  it,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  various 
flutes,  for  imparting  a  blue  colour  to  their  wares. 
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Smalt — The  preparation  of  smalt,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  cobalt 
and  potassium,  was  invented  in  Saxony  about  the  year  1550,  and  is  per- 
haps the  only  process  in  connection  with  the  ores  of  cobalt  which  can  be 
strictly  regarded  as  a  metallurgical  operation.  Smalt  is  applicable  to  all 
purposes  for  which  a  cheap  durable  blue  is  required  as  a  surface-colour. 
A  pigment  of  this  kind  is  attackable  only  by  agents  capable  of  decom- 
posing glass;  and  smalt  is,  consequently,  more  permanent  than  the 
majority  of  coloura 

The  ore  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  smalt  is  first  roasted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  having  in  communication  with  it  chambers  for  con- 
densing the  arsenical  fumes  which  are  evolved.  After  having  been  suit- 
ably roasted  in  this  furnace,  the  ore  is  mixed  with  pure  siliceous  sand 
and  potassium  carbonate.  Zaffres  are  ores  of  cobalt^  which  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  silica  to  form  a  blue  glass  with  the  addition  of  car- 
bonate of  potassium  only.  The  fusion  of  the  mixture  is  effected  in  large 
earthen  pots  arranged  in  a  furnace  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate-glass.  From  the  great  fusibility  of  the  ingredients,  the 
whole  will  have  become  completely  melted  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
hours,  and  during  this  time  the  mass  is  often  stirred  until  the  glass 
appears  homogeneous,  and  a  speiss  containing  a  little  cobalt  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nickel,  together  with  arsenic,  iron,  &c.,  has  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  The  smalt  is  now  ladled  out  from  the  pots  with  a  lax^  iron 
ladle,  and  thrown  into  a  reservoir  through  which  a  current  of  water 
constantly  flows;  by  this  treatment  it  becomes  split  into  minute  frag- 
ments, and  its  subsequent  pulverization  consequently  much  facilitated. 
When  the  pots  have  been  nearly  emptied,  each  ladleful  withdrawn  will 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  speiss  and  smalt.  The  former,  being  completely 
liquid,  readily  separates  from  the  more  viscous  glass  which  adheres  to  the 
ladle,  whilst  the  metalliferous  speiss  is  run  into  cast-iron  moulds.  These, 
during  the  time  they  remain  hot,  give  off  dense  arsenical  vapours,  and 
are  therefore  placed  in  niches  in  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace,  so  as  to 
be  in  direct  communication  with  the  chimney. 

The  deeply  coloured  blue  glass,  after  being  removed  from  the  vats 
into  which  it  has  been  thrown,  is  ground  with  water  to  the  state  of  an 
impalpable  pulp  between  granite  millstones. 

The  blue  pulp  thus  obtained  is  passed,  in  suspension  in  water,  through 
a  series  of  wooden  vats,  in  which  the  coarser  particles  are  first  deposited, 
and  where  the  powder  which  gradually  settles  is  classified  in  accordance 
with  its  order  of  deposition.  From  these  vats  the  pasty  smalt,  after 
being  allowed  to  drain,  is  removed  to  drying-kilns,  and  is  finally  sifted 
through  fine  metallic  sieves  to  remove  any  accidental  lumps,  and  packed 
for  the  market. 

CobcUt  BluCy  or  ThSnarcPs  Blue,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  tolution 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt  by  phosphate  of  potassium,  and  adding  to  the  result- 
ing gelatinous  deposit  from  three  to  four  times  its  volume  of  freshly 
deposited  alumina,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  sodium  to 
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a  solution  of  common  alum.     This  mixture,  after  being  well  dried  and 
calcined,  affords,  when  properly  ground,  a  beautiful  blue  pigment 

Printer^  Blue  is  the  colour  used  for  printing  the  ordinary  blue 
patterns  on  china.  It  is  mixed  with  oil,  printed  on  paper,  and  transferred 
to  the  biscuit-ware ;  the  colour  is  developed  during  the  process  of  glazing. 
This  colour  is  prepared  by  fritting  silicate  of  cobalt  with  nitre,  and  adding 
a  little  basic  sulphata 

Rinman's  Green  is  a  permanent  green  pigment  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  cobalt  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  igniting  the  precipitate  after  careful  washing.  It  may  be 
also  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  with  either  nitrate  or 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  subsequently  evaporating  and  igniting. 


NICKEL. 

This  metal  is  closely  allied  to  iron  and  cobalt,  being  associated  with 
them,  not  only  in  meteorites,  but  also  in  the  migority  of  its  ore&  Nickel 
is  a  silver-white  metal,  ductile  and  malleable,  and  but  slightly  more 
fasible  than  iron,  which,  according  to  Deville,  it  surpasses  in  tenacity. 
Nickel  containing  small  quantities  of  carbon  is  more  fusible  than  the 
pure  metal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8*50,  but  this  may  be  increased  by 
forging  to  8*67.  Nickel,  previously  heated,  bums  in  oxygen  gas  like 
iron ;  the  pulverulent  metal  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  nickel 
by  hydrogen  at  a  low  red  heat  is  pyrophoric.  When  oxide  of  nickel  is 
strongly  heated  with  charcoal  in  a  wind-furnace  it  becomes  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  and,  by  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
present,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  fusible  carbide,  which  collects 
in  the  form  of  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  which  the 
fusion  has  been  conducted.  When  treated  either  with  hydrochloric  or 
▼eak  sulphuric  acid,  this  metal  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen ; 
it  also  dissolves  readily  iu  nitric  or  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Pure  nickel  is  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  and  is  both  ductile  and 
malleable ;  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is 
capable  of  becoming  permanently  magnetic,  but  loses  these  properties  at 
250*  C.  Nickel  unites  with  other  metals,  forming  alloys,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  that  with  copper  and  zinc,  known  as  German  silver. 
This  is  composed  of  a  mixture  varying  from  13  to  31  per  cent,  of  zinc, 
with  from  40  to  66  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  12  to  31  per  cent  of  nickel, 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  required.  «,  Nickel  is  also 
much  employed  for  coating  other  metals  with  a  brilliant  silver-white 
covering.  A  bath  much  used  for  the  electro-deposit  of  this  metal  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  4  parts  of  nickel  sulphate  in  4  parts  of  aqueous 
ammonia  and  150  parts  of  water,  holding  in  solution  50  parts  of  acid 
sodinm  sulphite.     The  deposition  of  metal  is  effected  by  a  very  feeble 

current 
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Nickel  Ores. 

The  ores  of  nickel,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  a  pale  colour  and 
metallic  lustre.  In  some  respects  they  resemble  those  of  cobalt,  but  are 
readily  distinguished  from  them  by  not  communicating  a  blue  colour  to 
borax  when  fused  before  the  blowpipe.  Specimens  of  native  nickel  are 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Erzgebirge,  but  it  is  not  found  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

Copper-Nickel;  Kupfemickel,  Hexagonal — This  is  a  mineral  of  a 
pale  copper-colour,  affording  a  brownish-red  streak.  It  occurs  massive, 
and  has  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  7*3  to  7*5.  This  ore  is  essentially  composed  of  44  parts  of 
nickel  and  56  of  arsenic  ;  formula,  XiAs.  When  heated  before  the  blow- 
pipe it  gives  off  alliaceous  fumes,  and  subsequently  fuses  into  a  pale-green 
globule,  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  the  oxidizing  flama  Copper- 
nickel  is  generally  found  associated  with  the  ores  of  copper,  silver,  and 
cobalt,  and  is  principally  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Saxony ;  small 
quantities  have,  however,  been  raised  in  this  country,  particularly  at  Pen- 
gelly,  Fowey  Consols,  and  St.  Austell  Consols  in  Cornwall,  and  at  the 
Bathgate  silver  mine  in  Scotland. 

Gamiertte  and  Nouineite, — The  minerals  bearing  these  names  are 
indefinite  hydrated  silicates  of  magnesium  containing  oxide  of  nickel, 
which  have  of  late  years  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  New  Caledonia. 
In  some  cases  noumeite  contains  above  32  per  cent,  nickel  oxide. 

Among  the  other  ores  of  nickel  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

Bamindsbergite.  Rhombic. — Formula  NiAs  and  Ni^Asj,  an  arsenical 
ore,  found  at  Reichelsdorf  in  Hesse  Cassel,  and  at  Schneebeig  in  Saxony. 
It  contains  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  nickel 

GersdorjffUey  formula  Ni(SA8)2,  another  arsenical  ore,  containing  sul- 
phur, occurring  both  massive  and  in  cubical  crystals.  This  mineral,  which 
is  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  is  found  in  Sweden,  in  the  Harz,  and  at  Schlad- 
ming,  Austria.  It  contains  from  20  to  38  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  6  '7. 

Antinumial  Nickel,  formula  NiSb,  containing  about  32  per  cent  of 
nickel  and  no  sulphur;  a  portion  of  the  nickel  is  usually  replaced  by  iron. 
It  is  a  pale  copper-coloured  mineral  from  Andreasberg. 

Millerite  is  a  brass-yellow  sulphide  of  nickel,  occurring  in  delicate 
capillary  forms.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Cornwall,  South  Wales,  <fec. ;  contains  64  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  has  a 
density  of  5*3  ;  formula  NiS. 

Pentlandite,  a  double  sulphide  of  iron  and  nickel,  of  a  bronze-yeUow 
colour,  containing  from  18  to  21  per  cent  of  nickel,  is  obtained  from 
Southern  Norway.  A  somewhat  similar  mineral,  containing  from  10  to 
12  per  cent,  of  nickel,  has  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  In- 
veraray in  Scotland,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Mr.  King  as  occurring  at  La 
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Motte,  Missouri,  United  States.  Another  sulphide  of  nickel  containing 
bismuth  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  Gennan  mines,  which  have  also 
produced  specimens  of  arsenate  of  nickel  of  a  beautiful  apple-green  colour. 
Emerald  Nickel,  or  Hydrated  Carbonate  of  Nickel,  usually  occurs  as 
an  incrustation  on  other  minerals.  It  is  nearly  transparent^  of  a  bright 
emerald-green  colour,  and  has  a  vitreous  lustre.  Another  ore  of  nickel,  of 
a  brown  or  nearly  black  colour,  and  containing  variable  quantities  of 
sulphur,  is  found  in  connection  with  ores  of  cobalt  at  La  Motte. 

METALLURGY  OF  NICKEL. 

The  nickel  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  gamierite,  from 
copper-nickel,  from  pyrites  containing  nickel,  and  from  speiss  or  matte 
obtained  as  a  secondary  product  during  the  treatment  of  nickeliferous 
ores.  Different  processes  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  metallic 
nickel,  but  the  details  of  the  various  operations  in  use  in  this  country  are 
kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers. 

Berthier  dissolves  either  roasted  speiss  or  roasted  Kupfemickel, 
together  with  the  quantity  of  iron  found  by  previous  experiment  to  be 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  arsenic,  in  boiling  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
containing  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporates  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  water,  which  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  undis- 
solved ferric  arsenate,  and  carbonate  of  sodium  is  added  to  the  filtrate, 
wliich  is  kept  constantly  stirred  until  the  precipitate  begins  to  exhibit 
a  green  tint ;  by  this  means  the  remainder  of  the  ferric  arsenate  will 
be  thrown  down,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  cupric  oxide.  Should 
the  precipitate,  which  is  white  when  first  deposited,  not  eventually  be- 
come brown,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  amount  of  ferric  oxide  present 
is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  removal  of  the  arsenic  acid ; 
ferric  chloride  must  consequently  be  added,  and  the  ferric  oxide  pre- 
cipitated by  the  cautious  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  filtrate 
is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  clear  liquid,  separated 
from  sulphide  of  copper,  &c.,  is  boiled  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate. 
The  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  cobalt  and 
nickel,  is,  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  diffused  in  water,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  passed  through  it  as  long  as  this  gas  continues  to  be 
absorbed.  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
escape  of  any  excess  of  chlorine,  the  liquor  is  filtered,  and  from  the 
filtrate  so  obtained  oxide  of  nickel,  free  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  may  be 
precipitated  by  an  alkali. 

Cloez  (Jahi-esb.  1857,  p.  619)  dissolves  finely  pulverized  and  perfectly 
roasted  Kupfemickel  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adds  an  excess  of 
acid  sulphite  of  sodium.  The  mixture  is  afterwards  vigorously  boiled 
until  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  acid  has  been  reduced  to  arsenious  acid ;  the 
excess  of  SO,  is  driven  off;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  subsequently  passed 
through  the  lukewarm  solution  in  order  to  precipitate  arsenic,  copper,  anti- 
mony, lead,  bismuth,  &c.,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
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hours.  The  whole  ie  now  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  expel  excess  of  acid  ;  water  is  finally  added  and  iron  and  cobalt  preci- 
pitated, after  oxidation  with  chlorine,  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  barium 
or  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  dissolved  baryta,  or  lime,  is  removed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  separated  by  filtration ;  carbonate  of  sodium  added  to 
the  filtrate  yields  a  precipitate  of  pure  carbonate  of  nickel,  which  is  sub- 
sequently ignited  and  reduced.  Solutions  of  speiss  in  nitro-hydiochloric 
acid  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  after  first  expelling  the  nitric  acid 
by  boiling  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  principal  nickel-works  in  this  country  are  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Birmingham,  the  details  of  the  various  operations  being,  as 
before  stated,  as  far  as  practicable,  kept  secret  The  general  routine 
practised  in  these  establishments  is,  however,  understood  to  be  nearly  as 
follows: — The  ore,  or  speiss,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  is  first  melted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  with  addition  of  lime  and  fluorspar  as  flux ;  the 
slags  thrown  away,  the  resulting  matte,  or  speiss,  finely  ground,  and  sub- 
sequently roasted  until  arsenious  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved. 

The  roasted  product  is  now  treated  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
which  it  becomes  almost  completely  dissolved,  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  the  whole  of  the  iron  peroxidized,  and  the  iron  and  arsenic 
precipitated  by  neutralizing  the  liquor  and  subsequently  boiling.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  then  passed  through  the  clear  liquors  separated 
from  the  precipitate.  The  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  sepa- 
rated and  washed,  and  the  solution  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  (bleach- 
ing-powder),  to  which  a  little  caustic  lime  is  added  to  neutralize  the 
liberated  acid.  By  this  means  oxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated,  and,  after 
being  washed  and  ignited,  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  nickel  is,  after 
the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  precipitated  by  boiling  the  liquor  from 
which  the  cobalt  has  been  previously  thrown  down. 

The  reduction  of  nickel  oxide  thus  obtained  is  sometimes  efifected 
by  a  process  of  cementation.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  cylinders  of 
refractory  clay  are  fixed  vertically  in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  flame  may  play 
around  them  on  all  sides.  These  are  open  at  top,  and  terminate  at 
bottom  in  truncated  cones  passing  below  the  fire-bars,  through  which  the 
charge  is  removed.  The  dried  oxide  of  nickel,  either  in  lumps  or  in 
small  cubes,  intimately  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  is  introduced  at 
the  top  of  these  cylinders,  and  a  strong  heat  externally  applied.  The 
reduced  metal  retains  the  form  of  the  lumps  or  cubes  of  oxide  introduced, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  through  openings  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  cylinders ;  a  fresh  charge  being  at  the  same  time  introduced  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  operation  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  continuous. 

The  hydrated  nickel  oxide  produced  in  the  wet  way  is  sometimes 

mixed  in  a  pasty  mass  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  flour  and  a  little  sjrrup. 

This  mixture,  which  has  the  consistency  of  dough,  is  beaten  into  a  frame, 

and  subsequently  cut  into  cubes  of  something  less  than  an  inch  square ; 

.  these  are  dried,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  crucibles 
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or  in  tubes  iu  which  they  are  heated  to  whiteness  whilst  surrounded  hj 
charcoal-dust 

According  to  Aubel,  nickel  can  be  fused  before  the  tuyer  of  a  Hachette 
famace,  and  Montefiore  states  it  may  be  melted  in  comparatively  large 
quantities  in  the  apparatus  devised  by  Deville  and  Debray  for  the  fusion 
of  platinum. 


COPPER. 

This  metal  appears  to  have  been  known  in  remote  antiquity,  and, 
alloyed  with  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  tin,  was  anciently  em- 
ployed for  making  edge-tools  and  for  other  purposes.  Copper  has  a  red 
colour,  is  very  malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious,  and  when  warmed  or 
nibbed  exhales  a  characteristic  odour. 

The  copper  of  commerce  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  contains  traces 
of  other  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  tin,  and  silver.  Pure  copper  may  be 
precipitated  by  electrical  agency  from  a  solution  of  a  pure  salt  of  that 
metal,  and  the  variety  of  copper  known  as  hest-seUcied  is  very  nearly 
pora;  Umghdngot  and  tough-cake^  particularly  the  latter,  may  contain 
traces  of  arsenic,  tin,  sulphur,  &a 

Chemically  pure  copper  may  also  be  obtained  by  reducing  cupric 
oxide  to  the  metallic  state  by  passing  over  it  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas 
vhile  heated  in  a  hard  glass  tub&  Under  these  circumstances  the 
reduction  takes  place  below  a  red  heat,  and  the  metal  which  remains  in 
the  tube  is  found  in  the  state  of  a  powder,  readily  assuming  a  metallic 
lustre  when  rubbed  between  hard  sui^aces. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  metal  varies  slightly,  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  hammered  or 
rolled  specimens  having  a  greater  density  than  ordinary  fused  copper 
which  has  not  been  thus  compressed.  The  density  of  copper  varies 
between  8*76  and  8*96,  and  when  heated  to  whiteness  it  gives  off 
metallic  vapours,  which  impart  a  green  colour  to  flame. 

When  copper  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
dry  air,  its  surface  is  not  oxidized ;  but  if  acted  on  by  a  damp  atmosphere, 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  green  basic  carbonate,  known  as  ''  verdigris." 

Water  is  decomposed  by  copper  when  heated  to  whiteness  in  the 
presence  of  steam ;  oxide  of  copper  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  is  set  free. 
A  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  attacks  copper,  when  in  a 
state  of  fine  division,  with  considerable  facility ;  but  when  the  metal  is 
exposed  to  its  action  in  more  solid  masses,  its  solution  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty. 

The  presence  of  the  stronger  acids  does  not  determine  the  decomposi 
tion  of  water  by  this  metaL     When  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved.     Nitric  acid,  even  when  cold 
and  diluted  with  water,  dissolves  copper  with  great  facility,  and  gives 
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rise  to  the  rapid  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air,  produces  large  quantities  of  the  characteristic  red  fumes 
caused  by  the  resulting  compound. 

The  tenacity  of  copper  is  less  than  that  of  iron,  but  greater  than  that 
of  gold  or  platinum. 

Sheet-copper  is  extensively  used  for  covering  ships,  and  for  a  vast 
number  of  other  purposes.  Copper  is  also  largely  employed  for  making 
tubing,  vacuum-pans,  stills,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  culinary  vessels  of  different 
kinds ;  as  an  alloy  with  zinc  in  the  form  of  brass  or  yellow -metal,  and, 
combined  with  tin,  as  bronze,  bell-metal,  &a 

Copper  Ores. 

Nattvb  Copper;  Cuivre  natif;  Gediegen  Kupfer,  Cubic — ^This 
metal  frequently  occurs  in  a  native  state,  and  is  probably  sometimes  the 
result  of  electro-chemical  influences,  by  which  sulphate  of  copper  arising 
from  the  oxidation  of  its  various  sulphides  is  caused  slowly  to  deposit 
the  metal  it  containa 

Native  copper  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  irregularly  shaped 
masses,  occupying  fissures  in  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  found;  but  it 
sometimes  also  occurs  in  a  crystalline  state,  in  which  case  the  crystals 
are  cubes,  octahedra,  or  some  immediately  derived  form.  Native  copper 
is  both  malleable  and  ductile;  has  a  red  colour,  metallic  lustre,  and 
shining  streak ;  possesses  no  traces  of  cleavage,  and  readily  fuses  before 
the  blowpipe  into  a  well-defined  metallic  globule,  which,  on  cooling, 
becomes  externally  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  oxide.  In  some  localities 
specimens  of  this  metal  occur  in  a  pure  state,  but  it  more  frequently 
contains  traces  of  other  metals,  particularly  of  iron  and  silver. 

Native  copper  is  met  with  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  Brazil,  and 
Siberia,  but  most  abundantly  in  those  of  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Supe- 
rior, where  masses  exceeding  400  tons  in  weight  have  been  extracted 
Splendid  crystallized  specimens  are  also  procured  from  Siberia  and 
from  the  island  of  Naalso,  one  of  the  Faroe  Isles,  where  it  accompanies 
fibrous  mesotype  in  amygdaloidal  trap. 

The  minerals  of  which  copper  forms  an  essential  constituent  are 
numerous  and  important,  but  we  shall  mainly  confine  our  attention  to 
such  as  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  copp)er  ores. 

Cuprite  ;  Ruby  Copper  Ore;  Cuivre  oxydule;  Rothkupfererz,  Cubic. 
— This  oxide  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  cochineal-red  colour,  most 
distinctly  seen  in  transparent  and  translucent  specimena 

This  mineral  frequently  occurs  in  well-defined  crystals  of  a  ruby-red 
colour;  its  lustre  is  semi-metallic,  streak  shining  and  reddish-brown, 
fracture  hackly  or  sometimes  conchoidal,  and  its  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  octahedron.  When  crystals  of  this  mineral  are  opaque,  they 
are  sometimes  of  an  iron-grey  tint  on  the  surface,  but  their  peculiar  red 
colour  becomes  apparent  when  they  are  reduced   to  the  state  of  fine 
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powder.     This  mineral  has  a  density  of  5*99;  its  composition  is  as 

follows : — 

Cu       .       .       .       .    88-80 
O         .        .       .        .    11-20 

These  proportions  are  represented  by  the  formula  CujO. 

Octahedral  copper  oxide  is  found  in  many  of  the  Cornish  mines; 
particularly  in  those  near  Redruth,  and  at  the  Phoenix  mines,  near 
Liskeard.  Isolated  crystals,  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter,  were 
formerly  obtained  at  Chessy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons ;  and  many 
splendid  specimens  have  been  brought  from  Siberia.  This  oxide  is  also 
found  in  extremely  slender  reticulated  crystals ;  specimens  of  this  variety 
are  occasionally  obtained  from  the  mines  of  West  Ck)mwall. 

Mblaconite;  Black  Oxide  of  Copper;  Cuivre  oxyde  noir ;  Kupfer- 
ichwarz.  Cubic. — In  many  copper  mines  a  black  substance  is  found, 
which  stains  the  fingers  when  handled,  and  is  principally  composed  of 
cupric  oxide,  CuO,  mixed  with  various  earthy  impurities.  Analysis 
shows  that  this  substance  sometimes  contains  sulphur  and  arsenic,  and 
often  considerable  quantities  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

From  this  circumstance  it  appears  that  black  oxide  of  copper,  which 
in  many  localities  is  obtained  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  its  extrac- 
tion an  important  consideration,  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
other  ore9,  such  as  copper  pyrites,  and  that  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  which 
it  still  retains  are  merely  the  result  of  incomplete  decomposition. 

This  mineral  is  commonly  found  disseminated  among  other  ores  of 
copper,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  shining  botryoidal  concretions  or  dull 
friable  masses. 

Rkdruthitb  ;  Vitreous  Copper ;  Cuivre  sulfur^ ;  Kupferglam, 
Rhombic — Disulphide  of  copper  is  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  and  is  often 
iridescent ;  found  in  crystals,  but  more  frequently  in  compact  lamellar 
masses ;  pseudomorphic  crystals  of  this  mineral  after  galena,  have  occa- 
sionally been  observed.  The  specimens  obtained  from  the  Cornish 
mines,  and  especially  from  Cook's  Kitchen,  frequently  present  them- 
selves in  thin  six-sided  prisms.  This  ore  is  friable,  slightly  sectile,  and 
when  scratched  affords  a  shining  lead-grey  streak. 

When  pure  it  may  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  is  fusible  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle.  Its  density  varies,  according  to  texture,  from  5 '5  to 
5*8,  and  its  crystals  are  frequently  twinned. 

Disulphide  of  copper  is  almost  always  contaminated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  sulphide  of  iron,  by  which  its  hardness  and  fusibility  are  con- 
siderably modified.  An  argentiferous  variety  from  Mexico  is  known  as 
stromeyerite. 

The  composition  of  a  specimen  of  this  mineral,  from  Tellemarken, 
Norway,  analysed  by  Scheerer,  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

S  .  .  .  .  20-86 
Cu  .  .  .  .  7912 
Fe       .       .       .       .      0-28 

9976 
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Its  composition  is  expressed  bj  the  formula  Cu^S. 

Although  in  this  country  magnificent  crystals  of  vitreous  copper  are 
obtained  from  the  Cornish  mines,  they  are  nevertheless  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  that  county ;  the  more  compact  and  massive  varieties 
occur  in  Siberia,  Saxony,  and  the  Banat 

Copper  Ptritss;  Chalcqpyrite;  Cuivre  pyriteux ;  Kupferhies.  Tetra- 
gonal— This  mineral  is  distinguished  by  its  strong  metallic  lustre  and 
brass-yellow  colour.  It  usually  occurs  in  amorphous  masses,  with  an 
irregidar  and  slightly  conchoidal  fracture :  it  is  also  found  in  mammil- 
lated,  stalactitic,  and  botryoidal  forms,  as  well  as  in  crystals.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  4*1  to  4*3,  and  when  strongly  heated  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  fuses  into  a  dull-black  globule,  which, 
from  the  presence  of  iron,  becomes  magnetic.  When  mixed  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  similarly  treated,  it  yields  a  button  of  metallic  copper.  If 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  it  affords  a 'solution  which,  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour. 

The  following  analyses  give  the  composition  of  specimens  of  this 
mineral  from  two  different  localities : — 


From  Oomwall. 
Analysed  by  B.PbiUip0. 

Ftozq  Bayik. 
Analyaed  by  H.  Bom. 

s 

Cu 

Fe 

Gaugue  .... 

85-16 

80  00 

82-20 

2-64 

85-87 

84-40 

80-47 

0-27 

100-00 

101-01 

Its  composition  may  consequently  be  represented  by  the  formula 
CujS.Fe,S3,  or  CuS  JeS. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  lodes  or  veins,  which  frequently  occur  either 
in  granite  or  in  clay-slate,  although  it  is  also  met  with  in  serpentine, 
gneiss,  and  other  rocks.  It  is  most  commonly  associated  with  iron  pyrites, 
blende,  and  galena,  together  with  carbonates  and  other  ores  of  copper. 

The  principal  localities  in  which  this  valuable  ore  is  found  are  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  in  England ;  in  Saxony ;  at  Goslar,  in  the  Lower  Harz ; 
at  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz,  in  Hungary ;  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden  ;  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia ;  also  in  China  and  Japan,  and  in  Australia ; 
formerly  in  considerable  quantities  at  Chessy,  in  France. 

The  Cornish  copper  ores,  once  so  extensively  treated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Swansea,  are  chiefly  composed  of  this  mineral,  and  constitute 
the  chief  portion  of  the  copper  ores  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Enormous  deposits  of  iron  pyrites,  through  which  copper  pyrites  and 
other  ores  of  copper  are  more  or  less  thickly  disseminated,  are  exten- 
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sivelj  worked  in  Spain  and  Portugal  This  mineral,  besides  supplying 
the  sulphur  required  for  the  production  of  nearly  all  the  sulphuric  acid 
manufactured  in  Europe,  yields  very  large  quantities  of  copper  by  the 
process  of  wet  extraction. 

Erubesoitb:  Cuivre  panachS;  Buntkup/ererz,  Cubic. — This  ore, 
which  holds  a  somewhat  important  position  among  copper-producing 
minerals,  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  metallic  lustre ;  its  surface  is 
commonly  iridescent  with  different  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  red,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  called  cuivre  paruxchS  by  French  mineralogists. 

Fused  before  the  blowpipe,  it  presents  similar  reactions  to  those 
obtained  from  copper  pyrites,  but  when  found  in  a  crystalline  form  the 
crystals  are  either  cubes  or  octahedra,  of  which  the  faces  are  not  usually 
well  defined.  It  occurs  in  the  compact  form,  associated  with  other  ores 
of  copper,  in  Chili,  Cornwall,  Siberia,  Silesia,  Norway,  and  the  Banat ; 
also  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  the  cupriferous  shales  of  Mansf eld. 

Id  this  country  the  crystallized  variety  has,  as  yet,  only  been  found  in 
Cornwall,  where,  among  other  localities,  it  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sedruth. 

This,  like  copper  pyrites,  is  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron ; 
analyses  of  two  specimens  afforded  the  following  results  : — 


From  Com  waU; 
VarreutFftppw 

From  KUlanioy ; 
Pbilliiw. 

Gu   .        .        .        . 

S      •         •         •         • 

X  6     •            •            .            • 

Gangue    . 

58-20 
26-98 
14-84 

•  •  • 

61-07 

23*71 

14  00 

0-60 

100  02 

99-82 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystallized  varieties  varies  from  4*9  to  5*1, 
and  the  faces  of  the  crystals  are,  in  many  specimens,  slightly  curved ; 
formula,  SCa^.FcjSj  or  Cu^FeSj. 

Tbtrahedritb  :  Ouivre  gris  ;  Fahlerz,  Cubic ;  tetrahedraL — Usually 
occurs  massive,  but  sometimes  crystallized  in  well-defined  tetrahedra. 
Its  colour  varies  from  steel-grey  to  iron-black,  and  when  scratched  it 
yields  either  an  unchanged  or  a  slightly  brown  streak.  It  has  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  sometimes  an  imperfectly  developed  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  octahedron.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  density  varying 
from  4*6  to  5*1. 

Dana  believes  that  the  general  composition  of  this  mineral  may  per- 
haps be  represented  by  the  formula  4CU]S  +  Sb^S,  or  CusSbsS,,  in  which 
each  of  the  different  metallic  constituents  may  be,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent^  replaced  by  the  substitution  of  other  isomorphous  elements ;  so 
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that  sulphide  of  arsenic  may  be  substituted  for  sulphide  of  antimony, 
sulphide  of  silver  for  sulphide  of  copper,  <bc. 

This  mineral  frequently  contains  zinc  and  silver,  and  occasionally 
mercury.  The  following  analyses  of  different  specimens  of  this  ore  will 
serve  to  illustrate  its  very  variable  constitution  : — 


Locality. 

8. 

Sb.           As. 

Cu. 

Fe. 

Zn. 

Ag. 

From  Olansthal ;  Rose     . 
,,      Wolfach ;  Rose 
„      Oorbi&res ;  Berthier 
„      Grersdorf ;  Rose 

Locality  not  named ;  Kiap*  ) 
roth       .        •        .         { 

24-73 
23-52 
25-30 
26-33 

10-00 

28-34 

26-63  '      ... 
25-00       1-50 
16-52       7-21 

...       14-00 

34-48 
25-33 
34-30 
38-63 

48-00 

2-27 
8-72 
1-70 
4-89 

25-50 

5-.'55 
310 
6-80 
2-76 

•  •  » 

4-97 

17-71 

0-70 

2-37 

0-50 

Some  of  the  finest  ciystals  of  this  substance  have  been  obtained  from 
mines  near  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall ;  and  very  beautiful  complex  crystals 
of  a  bright  polished  aspect  are  found  at  Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz; 
Kremnitz  and  Kapnik,  in  Hungary ;  Freiberg,  in  Saxony ;  and  Dillen- 
burg,  in  Nassau. 

Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper  ;  Azurite  ;  KupferZcLsur.  Monoclinia — 
This  mineral,  which  occurs  both  in  mammillated  concretions  and  in  well- 
detined  and  brilliant  crystals,  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and  is  some- 
times perfectly  transparent^  although  commonly  translucent  only.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  3*5  to  3-7  ;  lustre,  vitreous  or  adamantine; 
fracture,  conchoidal,  and  streak  of  a  somewhat  lighter  blue  than  the 
mineral  itself.  When  acted  on  alone  before  the  blowpipe  it  is  melted 
by  the  oxidizing  flame  into  a  black  globule.  By  the  reducing  flame  a 
bead  of  metallic  copper  is  obtained.  It  dissolves  with  effervescence  in 
nitric  acid,  and  yields  a  solution  affording  all  the  common  reactions  of 
copper.  When  fused  with  borax  in  the  oxidizing  flame  a  glass  of  a 
bright-green  colour  is  produced. 

Its  composition,  according  to  analyses  by  Phillips  and  Karsten,  is  as 
follows  : — 


8i)ecimen  from 

Chessy; 

R.  Phillips. 

Specimen  from 

theBiinat; 

KarstoD. 

CuO  . 
COs  . 
H,0  . 

69  08 

25*46 

5*46 

69-08 

25-72 

5-20 

100-00 

100-00 

The  above  numbers  correspond  to  the  formula  2(CuO.C02)  +  CuO.HjO, 
or  2CuC0s.CuHs0a.     This  mineral  usually  occurs  associated  with  the 
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red  oxide  and  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Some  of  the  chief  localities 
from  which  blue  carbonate  of  copper  has  been  obtained  are  Chessy  near 
Lyons,  Siberia,  and  the  Banat.  Specimens  of  this  ore  are  also  found  at 
Redruth,  in  Cornwall ;  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland ;  in  the  Cuban 
mines,  and  in  large  quantities  at  Burnt  Burra,  South  Australia.  When 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  this  substance  constitutes  a  valuable  ore 
of  copper. 

Malachite  ;  Cuivre  carboncde  vert ;  Malachit,  Monoclinic. — Green 
carbonate  of  copper  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  emerald-green  colour,  of 
which  the  same  specimen  usually  exhibits  a  great  diversity  of  shades. 
When  in  a  crystallized  state,  this  substance  is  found  in  various  forms 
derived  from  the  oblique  prism ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  as 
mammillated,  reniform,  and  amorphous  deposita  It  is  likewise  found  in 
stakctiform  masses,  made  up  of  several  successive  layers,  of  which  the 
extent  and  thickness  are  apparent  and  well  defined. 

Malachite  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Ural  Mountains ; 
in  the  mines  of  South  Australia ;  formerly  at  Chessy  in  France ;  in  the 
old  mine  at  Sandlodge  in  Shetland  ;  in  the  Banat ;  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
some  of  the  Cornish  mines.  It  is,  from  its  high  percentage  of  metal, 
a  valuable  ore  of  copper,  but  it  is  also  highly  prized  by  the  lapidary  for 
various  ornamental  purposes. 

The  density  of  this  mineral  varies  from  3-6  to  4*1 ;  lustre,  adamantine, 
inclining  to  vitreous ;  streak  of  a  rather  paler  green  than  the  mineral 
itsell 

Its  percentage  composition  is  as  follows  : — 


From  Siberia ; 
Vauquelin. 

From  Siberia ; 
Klaproth. 

CuO      . 
CO2 
H,0      . 

70  10 

21-26 

8-46 

71-70 

20-50 
7-80 

99-80 

10000 

The  above  numbers  indicate  that  the  composition  of  this  mineral  may 
he  represented  by  the  formula  CuO.  CO,  +  CuO.HjO  or  CuCOs.CuH,0,. 
Malachite  is  advantageously  employed  for  mixing  with  the  various  sul- 
phides of  copper  during  the  operations  of  smelting.  It  is  also  sometimes 
nsed  by  artists  as  a  green  pigment ;  it  affords  a  valuable  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  salts  of  copper,  and  may  be  converted  into 
blue  vitriol  by  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  crystalli- 
zation. 

Bioptasb;  Aehirite;  Kupfer-Smaragd,  Hexagonal — Composition, 
CuO.SiOj.  HjO  or  CuSiOiHj;   colour  between  emerald-green  and  verdi- 
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gris  green.  Occurs  with  quartz  and  calcite  in  limestone  in  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe,  and  has  been  more  recently  found  in  the  copper  mines  of  Colorado 
and  Arizona. 

Chbtsocolla  ;  SUtcaie  of  Copper;  Ouivre  Hydraib  Silidfire;  Ktesel- 
kupfer.  Cryptocrjstalline ;  often  resembling  opal  in  texture;  earthy. 
Incrusting  various  minerals  or  filling  crevices,  sometimes  botryoidaL 
Accompanies  other  ores  of  copper ;  chiefly  occurs  near  the  surface. 
Colour,  mountain-green,  bluish-green,  passing  into  sky-blue  or  turquoise- 
blue. 

Found  in  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  Hungary,  and  Tyrol;  in 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Australia,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  at  various  other  locali- 
ties in  North  America. 

Its  composition  varies  considerably,  from  the  presence  of  impurities, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  amorphous  minerals,  resulting  from  alte- 
ration. 

Analyses  of  two  specimens  of  this  mineral  from  different  localities 
afforded  the  following  results : — 


From  Coquimbo, 

From  Cornwall ; 

Chill;  F.  Field. 

Berthier. 

SiO,       . 

28-21 

26-00 

CO,       .        . 

■  •  • 

8-70 

CuO      . 

39*60 

41-80 

FeaO,    . 

2-80 

2-50 

AljO,    . 

4-97 

•  •  • 

n^ 

24-52 

23-50 

Gaogue . 

■  •  • 

2-50 

100-00 

100  00 

Probable  formula :  CuO.SiOs.2HaO,  or  CuSi03.2Aq. 


DlSTRIfiUTION  OF  CoPPER  OrES. 

Copper  not  only  occurs  in  many  different  forms  of  combination,  but 
its  geographical  distribution  is  very  extensive,  and  its  geological  range 
equally  wide.  Ores  of  this  metal  are  found  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from 
the  Laurentian  to  the  Cretaceous,  but  their  deposition  would  appear  to 
have  gone  on  with  greater  activity  during  the  Permian  period  than  at 
any  other. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  copper  produced  in  this  country  is 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  but  the  Ecton 
mines,  Staffordshire,  at  one  time  furnished  considerable  returns,  and 
Parys  mine  in  Anglesea  once  yielded  large  supplies.  Wales  has  from 
time  to  time  furnished  a  limited  quantity  of  copper,  and  Ireland  has 
contributed  about  700  tons  annually.     The  production  of  copper  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  has  much  decreased  since  1862,  when  it  amounted  to 
14,843  tons;  in  1872  it  had  heen  reduced  to  5,600  tons;  and  the 
present  annual  yield  of  the  mines  of  this  country  prohahly  does  not 
exceed  3,000  tons. 

In  France  there  were  formerly  mines  of  considerable  interest  at 
Chessy  near  Lyons.  These  deposits,  which  occurred  at  the  junction  of 
mica-slate  with  Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks,  largely  consisted  of  azurite 
and  cuprite ;  but  after  furnishing  the  cabinets  of  Europe  with  the  finest 
known  specimens  of  these  minerals,  they  have  become  exhausted. 

The  most  important  copper-producing  district  of  Prussia  is  that 
around  Mansfeld,  where  mining  has  for  centuries  been  carried  on  in  the 
Kupferschiefer,  immediately  beneath  the  Zechstein.  The  copper-bear- 
ing stratum  seldom  exceeds  18  inches  in  thickness,  but  extends  with 
wonderful  regularity  over  an  area  of  many  square  miles;  the  portion 
which  is  smelted  constitutes  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
seam,  and  contains  copper  in  the  form  of  enclosed  particles  of  various 
disseminated  sulphides.  The  proportion  of  copper  in  the  ore  treated 
averages  about  2^  per  cent,  while  that  of  silver  does  not  exceed  •7\^th  of 
1  per  cent  For  several  years  past  the  various  Mansfeld  establishments, 
which  are  worked  with  consummate  skill,  have  treated  about  500,000 
tons  of  schist  annually,  and,  in  addition  to  above  11,000  tons  of  copper, 
have  yielded  fine  silver  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  154,000  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  A  small  quantity  of  copper  is  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Siegen  and  in  Lower  Silesia.  The  production  of  copper  ore  in 
the  German  Empire  in  1881  reached  a  total  value  of  £716,495. 

The  principal  copper  mines  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  Altai,  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Finland ;  but  the  latter  are 
of  minor  importance.  The  copper  ores  of  the  Caucasus  are  said  to  be 
abundant,  and  there  is  evidence  of  their  having  been  worked  at  a  very 
early  period ;  the  present  yield  of  these  mines,  as  well  as  of  those  in 
the  Altai,  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  mines  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  as 
well  as  on  their  western  flank,  where  certain  beds  of  Permian  age  are 
cupriferous,  and  possess  a  remarkable  analogy  with  the  Kupferschiefer 
of  Mansfeld.  The  amount  of  copper  furnished  yearly  by  Russia  is  esti- 
mated at  about  5,000  tons. 

Upper  Hungary  and  the  Banat  produce  copper ;  the  copper  mines  of 
the  Schenmitz  district  have  decreased  in  importance.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  copper  in  the  Austrian  empire  including  Hungary  was  in  1882 
10,800  tons  of  ore,  of  a  value  of  £63,600. 

The  quantity  of  copper  furnished  by  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is 
small,  but  has  somewhat  increased  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  mines 
of  Alten,  in  Norway,  are  said  to  be  in  the  most  northern  position  of  any 
in  the  world,  being  in  latitude  70"*.  The  mine  of  YigsusBs  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  are  also  those  of  R0ros,  where  the  ore  is  disseminated 
in  chloritic  slate,  forming  metalliferous  beds.  The  copper  deposits  of 
Sweden  resemble  those  of  Norway.     There  are  eight  groups  of  mines 
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or  mining  districts,  principally  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  Fahlun 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  copper  mines;  but  its  importance  is  much 
diminished,  and  it  is  now  to  some  extent  exhausted ;  the  ores  are  poor, 
and  do  not  yield  above  4  per  cent,  of  metal  after  being  hand-picked. 
The  annual  production  of  copper  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000  tons. 

The  amount  of  copper  now  produced  from  Spanish  pyrites  is  very 
large.  The  most  remarkable  deposits  are  those  of  Bio  Tinto  and  Tharsis, 
both  situated  in  the  province  of  Huelva.  These  mines  were  extensively 
worked  during  the  Boman  occupation  of  the  country,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Spaniards.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  they  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  powerful  British  companies,  by  whom  they 
have  been  extensively  and  systematically  developed. 

In  Portugal,  at  San  Domingos,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Guadiana, 
there  are  extensive  mines  of  cupriferous  pyrites  worked  by  Messrs.  Masou, 
Barry  &  Co.,  of  London. 

From  these  three  mines  some  550,000  tons  of  cupriferous  pyrites  are 
annually  imported  into  this  country,  which  on  an  average  contain  about 
3  per  cent,  of  copper.  This  pyrites  is  first  burnt  for  the  production  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  cinder  subsequently  treated  for  copper  by 
the  wet  process.  The  total  annual  production  of  copper  from  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  'mines,  including  copper-precipitate,  was  estimated  in 
1872  at  13,000  tons ;  at  the  present  time  their  total  yield  is  probably 
not  very  far  short  of  50,000  tons. 

The  only  copper  mines  of  any  importance  worked  in  Italy  are  those 
of  Monte  Catini,  which  are  deposits  for  the  most  part  enclosed  in  ser- 
pentine. A  certain  amount  of  copper  ore  of  good  quality  was  formerly 
exported  from  Turkey,  and  copper  ores  occur  at  Ten6s  and  near  Mouzaia, 
in  Algeria.  At  the  latter  place  the  veins  are  enclosed  in  rocks  high  in 
the  geological  series,  belonging,  it  is  believed,  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Japan ;  about  1,500  to 
2,000  tons  annually  are  said  to  be  exported  from  the  latter  country. 
South  Australia  produces  large  quantities  of  rich  copper  ores,  yielding 
metal  of  good  quality ;  a  large  portion  of  this  ore  is  now  smelted  in  the 
colony.  The  celebrated  Burra  Burra  mine,  eighty-six  miles  from  Adelaide, 
was  first  opened  in  1845,  and  at  once  began  to  yield  large  quantities  of 
the  red  oxide  and  green  carbonate  of  copper.  In  1850  the  production 
from  ihis  mine  was  18,962  tons  of  ore,  averaging  from  24  to  26  per  cent, 
of  copper.  The  production  of  the  Burra  Burra  is  now  inconsiderable,  but 
the  total  annual  yield  of  the  Australian  colonies  probably  exceeds  12,000 
tons  of  metallic  copper. 

Large  quantities  of  copper  ore  have  for  some  years  been  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  value  of  the  copper  ores  produced 
in  Namaqualand  during  the  year  1882  amounted  to  £331,546. 

Among  the  important  copper  mines  of  Chili  are  those  of  Carrizal, 
north  of  the  valley  of  Huasco,  those  of  San  Juan  and  La  Higuera, 
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between  Hiiasco  and  Coquimbo,  besides  numerous  otbers  in  tbe  vicinity 
of  Coquimbo.  Large  quantities  of  gold  were  obtained  from  the  upper 
portions  of  the  veins  in  this  district  previously  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century ;  as  tbe  production  of  gold  fell  ofif  that  of  copper  increased.  The 
present  annual  production  of  copper  in  Chili  and  Bolivia  is  estimated  at 
about  40,000  tons.  A  portion  of  the  ore  is  smelted  in  the  country,  and 
the  remainder  either  run  into  regulus,  or  exported  in  the  raw  state.  The 
copper  mines  of  Peru  are  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  annual 
returns  smalL  The  mines  of  Cuba  were  formerly  of  great  importance, 
but  of  late  years  their  production  has  almost  ceased.  Copper  ores  are 
found  scattered  in  considerable  abundance  throughout  Mexico,  but  the 
mines  of  this  metal  are  not  worked  to  any  considerable  extent 

The  most  important  copper-producing  regions  of  the  United  States 
are  those  of  Michigan  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
those  of  Arizona  and  Montana.  On  Lake  Superior  copper  is  found  in 
trappean  rocks  and  their  associated  conglomerates,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  cover  beds  of  sandstone,  ascribed  by  Whitney  to  the  Lower  Silurian 
period.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  district  is  that  the  copper 
does  not  exist  in  the  form  of  an  ore,  but  almost  exclusively  as  native 
metal  Masses  of  nearly  pure  copper  weighing  over  400  tons  have  some- 
times been  met  with,  and  required  to  be  cut  with  chisels  into  fragments 
of  convenient  size  before  they  could  be  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
bulk  of  the  produce  is,  however,  obtained  by  stamping  and  washing  rock 
containing  from  f  to  4  per  cent,  of  copper.  Copper  pyrites  occurs,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
but  the  deposits  are  not  extensively  worked.  Copper-bearing  veins  are 
found  in  numerous  localities,  extending  from  Vermont  to  Tennessee,  and 
are  mined  in  various  places.  In  Montgomery  and  Chester  Counties, 
Pennsylvania,  copper  veins  traversing  New  Red  Sandstone  and  older 
metamorphic  rocks  have  been  sometimes  worked.  The  total  production 
of  copper  in  the  United  States  was,  in  1872,  12,600  tons,  since  which 
date,  by  the  opening  of  fresh  mines,  &c.,  chiefly  in  Arizona  and  Montana, 
the  quantity  has  increased  to  nearly  75,000  tons. 

In  Canada  there  are  the  copper  mines  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  at  Acton  and  Harvey  Hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  ; 
but  the  annual  production  of  the  Dominion  is  very  small 

The  present  production  of  copper  in  the  whole  civilized  world  is 
estimated  at  but  little  short  of  230,000  tons  per  annum,  whilst  in  1872 
the  quantity  probably  did  not  exceed  130,000  tons. 

!nie  table  on  p.  400,  by  Messrs.  Henry  R.  Merton  &  Co.,  gives,  with 
a  very  near  approach  to  accuracy,  the  total  production  of  copper  during 
the  years  1880  to  1885  inclusive.  The  figures  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  estimations  only. 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  copper  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  five  years  ending  1884  were  as  follows : — 


188a 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

Imports    . 

Exports    . 

Tons. 
91,667 

59,485 

Tons. 
84,190 

61,692 

Tonn. 

98,279 
55.684 

Tons. 
102,857 

59,851 

Tons. 
118,610 

64,692 

Assay  of  Copper  Ores. 

CoBKiSH  Drt  Aa&AT. — In  an  exhaustive  paper  hy  M.  Moissenet,  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Annales  des  Mines,'  ^  on  the  English  method  of  assaying 
copper  by  the  dry  way,  he  very  justly  remarks  that  within  certain  limits 
this  process  is  not  less  practical  from  being  somewhat  inexact ;  its  object 
is  rather  to  furnish  the  smelter  with  the  commercial  value  of  an  ore  than 
to  indicate  the  exact  amount  of  copper  which  it  contains.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Cornish  assay  affords,  on  a  small  scale,  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  the  smelter  on  a  large  one,  and  any  impurities  prejudicially 
affecting  the  produce  in  the  one  case,  will  equally  affect  the  results  in  the 
other. 

Apparatus  Employed, — The  furnace  employed  for  copper- assaying 
in  Cornwall  is  an  air-furnace  of  the  form  represented  in  fig.  28,  p.  154, 
and  should  be  about  10  inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  14  inches  in 
depth  to  the  grate  ;  in  a  furnace  of  the  dimensions  stated,  three  fusions 
for  regulus,  or  four  calcinations,  may  be  made  at  the  same  time.  The  fuel 
is  invariably  coke  ;  but  the  size  and  number  of  the  furnaces  used  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  assayer. 

The  well-known  Cornish  crucibles  are  always  employed.  They  are 
usually  sold  in  nests  of  two,  and,  less  frequently,  of  three.  The  largest 
size,  about  4  inches  in  height,  is  used  for  calcining  ores  and  for  fusions 
for  regulus ;  the  small  and  middlensized  pots  are  employed  for  calcin- 
ing regulus,  fusion  for  coarse  copper,  and  refining,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  ore  and  the  quantity  operated  on.  These  crucibles  are 
generally  used  without  covers,  and  when  several  assays  are  being  made 
simidtaneously,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  each  is  marked  with  a  mix- 
ture of  red  oxide  of  iron  and  water  before  being  placed  in  the  furnace. 

The  assayer,  in  addition  to  various  tongs  of  convenient  shapes  for 
handling  red-hot  crucibles  and  removing  them  from  the  fire,  must  be 
provided  with  stirring-rods,  mould-plates  for  receiving  the  fused  assays 
when  poured  from  the  crucible,  hammers,  chisels,  an  anvil  for  testing 
the  copper  buttons,  bronze  or  cast-iron  mortars,  an  iron  slab  about  18 
inches  square  for  breaking  down  slags  upon,  and  sieves  about  9  inches  in 
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diameter  with  from  forty  to  fifty  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  for  preparing 
samplea  He  also  requires  copper  scoops  for  transferring  fluxes,  &c.,  to 
the  crucibles,  a  regulus-bowl  about  10  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches 
in  depth,  kept  partially  filled  with  water  for  cooling  the  poured  assays, 
having  a  small  annular  shelf  running  round  it  below  the  water-level  on 
which  the  assays  to  be  cooled  are  placed.  Forceps  for  picking  up  copper 
buttons,  &c,  a  ladle  for  drying  samples  or  washing  ores,  and  fiuz-spoons 
for  measuring  out  fluxes  are  also  necessary.  The  flux-spoon  is  made  of 
copper,  and  is  usually  If  inch  in  width  and  \  inch  deep ;  a  balance 
capable  of  turning  with  -^j  grain  when  laden  with  500  grains  must  be 
likewise  provided. 

Special  weights,  of  which  the  unit  is  termed  a  cent,  are  used  by 
Cornish  assayers  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  calculation ;  the  system 
adopted  is  to  divide  400  grains  into  100  cents,  taken  as  a  standard, 
the  smallest  weight  being  y\j->  ^^  ^'^^  grain.  Assays  are  reported  on 
100  parts  and  the  unit  subdivided  into  |,  \,  |,  and  yV'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  P'^ 
duce  of  a  sample  is  stated  to  be  7^,  8|,  12f,  17|,  &c.,  per  cent.  The 
fluxes  and  reagents  used  are  as  follows : — Common  salt,  dried  or  fused 
borax,  glass  free  from  lead,  lime,  fluor-spar,  nitre,  soda-ash,  tartar  or 
cream  of  tartar,  sulphur,  charcoal  or  finely  powdered  coal,  iron  pyrites, 
and  white  flux  for  refining. 

Eefining  or  white  flux,  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  in  a  large  crucible 
three  parts,  by  measure,  of  nitre,  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  of 
common  salt ;  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  mixed  with 
a  smaU  percentage  of  nitre,  may  be  used  in  place  of  ordinary  refining 
flux. 

Preliminary  Examination,  The  samples  to  be  assayed  usually  reach 
the  assayer  in  a  moist  state  in  brown-paper  parcels,  each  weighing  about 
1^  lb.  After  drying  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  lOO""  C,  each 
sample  is  ground,  sifted,  and  mixed.  If  the  ore  is  one  which  the  assayer 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  testing,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  washed, 
on  a  shovel,  in  an  evaporating  dish,  or  in  a  drying  ladle ;  this  is  done 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  approximately,  its  quality  and  the  proportions 
of  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic,  gangue,  <kc.,  it  contains.  By  practice  in  this 
manipulation  it  becomes  easy  to  determine  beforehand  whether,  in  the 
next  operation,  the  ore  will  or  will  not  require  calcination,  whether  nitre 
or  sulphur  should  be  added,  &c.  An  experienced  assayer  will  in  most 
cases,  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  sample,  decide  correctly  as  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted.  It  is  consequently  only  in  cases  of 
doubt  that  washing  is  resorted  to. 

Method  of  Conducting  an  Assay, — The  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
the  Cornish  method  of  assaying  is  the  general  preliminary  concentration 
of  tlie  copper  in  the  form  of  regulus.  Until  within  a  comparatively 
recent  date  this  method  of  treatment  was  universal,  and  even  rich  car- 
bonates and  oxides  were  always  assayed  on  this  principle.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  various  fluxes  employed,  as  well  as  the  smaller  details 
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of  manipulation,  are  varied  by  different  assayers  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  their  individual  experience ;  but  in  all  cases  the  Cornish 
method  of  assaying  comprises  the  following  operations : — 

1.  Fusion  for  regulua. 

2.  Calcination  of  the  regulus. 

3.  Fusion  for  coarse  copper. 

4.  Eefining. 

5.  Treatment  of  the  slags  for  the  copper  they  contain. 

1.  Fusion  far  Regulus, — The  quantity  of  ore  operated  on  varies  in 
accordance  with  its  richness  in  copper ;  400  grains  are  commonly  used 
for  ores  containing  under  10  per  cent  of  copper;  200  grains  for  ores 
between  10  and  30  per  cent.,  and  100  grains  for  samples  in  which  the 
copper  amounts  to  more  than  30  per  cent.  The  fluxes  are  not  weighed, 
but  merely  measured  in  the  flux-spoon,  their  proportions  being  so  ad- 
justed as  to  yield  a  fusible  slag  with  the  gangue  and  oxide  of  iron, 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrites,  &c  They  should  also  produce  a 
slag  which  separates  easily  from  the  regulus,  and  the  amount  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  &c.,  should  be  such  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  a  regulus 
containing  about  50  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Yellow  copper  ore,  without  admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  contains  a 
Luger  amount  of  iron  and  sulphur  than  is  required  to  form  a  regulus  of 
the  richness  desired. 

Vitreous  copper  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  iron  and  sulphur, 
in  order  to  produce  a  proper  regulus.  These  may  be  supplied  by  the 
addition  either  of  iron  pyrites  or  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  oxide  of 
iron. 

In  order  to  obtain  from  copper  pyrites  a  button  of  regulus  containing 
about  50  per  cent  of  copper,  it  is  necessary  to  oxidize  a  large  portion  of 
the  sulphur  present  This  may  be  done  by  a  partial  roasting  (''  warm- 
ing"), by  partial  roasting  and  the  addition  of  nitre  in  the  subsequent 
fusion,  or,  simply,  by  the  addition  of  nitre.  Either  of  these  methods 
may  be  adopted ;  the  first  and  second  require  considerable  experience 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  roasting  necessary,  but  the  third  is  more 
direct 

Rich  oxides  and  carbonates  may  be  fused  directly  for  coarse  copper, 
care  being  taken  to  retain  the  slags  for  subsequent  treatment;  native 
metal  and  bar-copper  only  require  refining. 

The  raw,  or  more  or  less  calcined  ore  is  intimately  mixed  with  the 
various  fluxes  required,  introduced  into  a  crucible  of  the  largest  size,  and 
over  the  whole  is  spread  a  layer  of  dried  borax.  When  a  preliminary 
roasting  has  been  resorted  to,  the  crucible  employed  for  that  purpose 
must  be  preserved  for  the  subsequent  fusion.  This  roasting  is  conducted 
in  crucibles,  which,  when  placed  in  the  furnace,  are  packed  round  with 
coke  to  their  full  height^  so  that  they  may  be  as  uniformly  heated  as 
possible.  A  dull-red  heat  is  maintained  during  the  operation,  which  is 
continued  until  the  blue  flame,  due  to  burning  sulphur,  ceases,  and  this 
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usually  occupies  about  ten  minutes ;  if  much  iron  pyrites  is  present  more 
time  will  be  required.  During  the  first  part  of  the  fusion  for  regnlus 
eifenrescence  takes  place  from  the  escape  of  Tarious  gases,  but  this 
gradually  subsides,  until,  at  the  close,  the  surface  of  the  slag  becomes 
perfectly  tranquil.  The  crucible  is  now  removed  from  the  furnace,  and 
after  having  received  a  rotatory  motion  for  the  purpose  of  washing  down 
any  particles  adhering  to  the  sides,  its  contents  are  rapidly  poured  into 
an  iron  mould. 

As  soon  as  the  slag  has  solidified,  the  assay  is  seized  with  a  pair  of 
copper  forceps,  dipped  two  or  three  times  into  water,  and  left  to  oool  on 
the  circular  shelf  fitted  around  the  inside  of  the  regulus-bowL  This  has 
the  effect  of  Assuring  the  slag  in  all  directions  and  causes  the  regains  to 
separate  easily  from  it.  Should  any  slag  adhere  to  the  button  obtained, 
it  will  generally  be  on  the  upper  surface,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  sli^t 
tap  from  either  a  light  hammer  or  the  edge  of  a  spatula  After  the 
regulus  has  been  thus  carefully  separated  from  the  slag,  the  latter  must 
be  examined  to  see  that  it  contains  no  enclosed  globules  of  regulusL  If 
any  are  found,  they  must  be  picked  out  and  added  to  the  principal  button 
previously  obtained,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  addition  of  particles 
of  slag.  In  order  to  save  time,  the  regulus  is  sometimes  poured  into  one 
cavity  of  the  mould  and  the  slag  into  another.  In  order  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully, however,  a  considerable  amount  of  practice  is  required;  but 
if  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  cleanness  of  tlie  slag,  or  the  regulus  has  not 
been  perfectly  separated  from  it,  it  may  be  re-melted  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  sulphur.  The  button  of  regulus  thus  obtained  must  be  added 
to  that  previously  separated  from  the  slag  by  pouring. 

A  good  regulus  should  be  reddish-brown  in  colour,  slightly  convex  on 
its  upper  surface,  very  much  fissured,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
When  the  regulus  is  too  coasne  it  is  more  or  less  flat  and  is  often  vesi- 
cular on  its  upper  surface ;  it  is  also  comparatively  hard,  and  varies  in 
colour  from  iron-grey  to  brass-yellow.  When  a  coarse  regulus  has  been 
obtained  there  is  but  little  fear  of  the  slag  retaining  copper,  but  the  cal- 
cination of  the  regulus  is  not  so  readily  effected.  When  the  ore  operated 
on  is  very  poor,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  obtain  a  coarse  regulus  in 
order  to  insure  the  complete  separation  of  the  copper. 

When  regulus  is  too  fiiMy  the  button  is  more  or  less  spherical,  and  is 
smooth,  bright,  and  semi-metallic  in  appearance.  Externally  its  colour  is 
nearly  black,  but  when  freshly  broken  the  fractured  surface  is  of  a  dark 
bluish-grey  colour,  and  presents  a  very  compact  structure.  Such  a 
regulus  is  more  difficult  to  calcine  than  one  which  is  not  so  fine,  and 
there  is  also  in  such  cases  danger  of  the  slags  retaining  a  certain  amount 
of  copper. 

2.  CaXeiiuxtion  of  the  Regidus. — The  regulus  is  first  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  in  an  iron  or  bronze  mortar ;  after  its  removal  a  little  coke-dust 
is  rubbed  down  in  the  mortar  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  last 
particles  and  is  added  to  the  powdered  regulus.     In  this  finely  divided 
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state  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  one  of  the  smaller  or  middle-sized 
cmcihles,  according  to  the  quantity  of  regulus  to  be  operated  on,  and 
several  calcinations  are  carried  on  in  the  furnace  at  the  same  time.  The 
furnace  is  filled  with  fresh  fuel  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  top,  and 
the  crucibles  are  arranged  upon  it  with  a  slight  inclination  forward,  so 
that  air  may  readily  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  powdered  regulus.  A 
round  stirring-rod  of  wrought-iron,  about  ^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
flattened  at  one  end  to  a  chisel-edge,  and  having  a  ring  ttimed  at  the 
other,  is  inserted  into  each  crucible  ;  wh^n  not  held  in  the  hand,  these 
are  allowed  to  lean  against  a  support  in  order  that  they  may  be 
retained  in  their  positions.  The  calcination  is  commenced  at  a  dull-red 
heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  bright  redness,  in  proportion  as  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  are  enabled  to  bear  it,  without  becoming  agglo- 
merated. The  time  necessary  for  complete  calcination  is  usually  about 
half  an  hour ;  stirring  must  be  constantly  kept  up  during  the  first  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  after  which  it  need  only  be  occasional.  When 
clotting  occurs,  the  regulus  must  be  removed  from  the  crucible,  ground 
with  a  little  coke-dust^  and  again  calcined ;  if,  however,  agglomeration, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  has  taken  place,  it  is  better  to  throw  away  the 
assay  and  begin  afresh.  The  calcination  is  complete  when  the  odour  of 
burning  sulphur  is  no  longer  evolved,  and  the  sample  is  then  said  to  have 
been  roasted  stoeet.  When  this  occurs,  the  crucible  and  rod  are  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cold,  any  portion  adhering  to  the  rod  is  carefully 
scraped  off  into  the  crucible.  The  same  crucible  is  employed  for  the 
subsequent  fusion.  The  calcination  both  of  the  raw  ore  and  regulus  is 
sometimes  conducted  in  a  scorifier  heated  in  a  mufile-furnace  ;  calcination 
is  more  readily  effected  by  this  means  and  the  operation  is  much  expe- 
dited, but  in  Cornwall  it  is  almost  universally  performed  in  crucibles. 

3.  Fusion  for  Coarse  Copper. — ^The  flux  employed  for  this  operation 
is  usually  a  mixture  of  tartar  and  nitre  in  such  proportions  that  the  tartar 
IS  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  make  carbonate  of  potassium  by 
ignition  with  the  latter.  In  addition  to  this  some  assayers  add  borax, 
others  use  pounded  glass,  some  use  neither,  while  many  employ  common 
salt  In  the  metallurgical  laboratory  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  a 
mixture  of  tartar  or  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  is  employed,  but  the 
amount  required  will  of  course  depend  on  the  weight  of  calcined  regulus 
to  be  treated ;  the  addition  of  an  excess  will  not,  however,  be  attended 
with  serious  inconvenience.  A  mixture  of  50  grains  of  nitre,  180  of 
tartar,  and  36  of  borax,  is  sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  a  calcined 
regulus  weighing,  previously  to  roasting,  from  48  to  50  grains.  For  a 
button,  weighing  from  90  to  100  grains,  85  grains  of  nitre,  220  of  tartar, 
and  50  of  borax  should  be  employed.  These  amounts  are  not,  however, 
weighed,  since,  with  practice,  it  becomes  easy  to  measure,  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  quantities  required. 

The  calcined  regulus  is  mixed  with  proper  fluxes  in  the  crucible 
employed  for  its  calcination,  and  is  then  introduced  into  a  fire  of  coke 
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heated  to  bright  redness ;  fusion  takes  place  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
and  as  soon  as  the  effervescence  ceases  the  melted  contents  are  poured 
into  a  mould.  When  the  slag  has  become  set,  the  assay  can  be  cooled 
by  being  dipped  into  water,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mould 
until  sufficiently  cold  to  handle.  The  slag  should  be  black  and  glassy, 
and  neither  it  nor  the  inside  of  the  crucible  should  present  any  streaks 
or  patches  of  red,  due  to  the  presence  of  copper.  These  slags  are  re- 
tained for  subsequent  fusion,  although  in  many  cases  they  are  practically 
free  from  copper. 

4.  Refining, — ^The  crucible  employed  in  the  previous  operation  is 
placed  well  down  among  the  coke  in  the  assay-furnace,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  be  directly  under  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  bricks  forming  the 
cover,  and  when  it  has  become  red  hot  the  button  of  coarse  copper  is 
dropped  into  it.  The  furnace  is  now  nearly  closed,  and  the  operation 
closely  watched  through  the  opening  between  the  bricks.  Fusion  is  soon 
effected  and  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  from  the  dull  surface  of 
the  metal  After  the  expiration  of  a  short  time  the  film  of  oxide  begins 
rapidly  to  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  button,  which  becomes  pei^ 
fectly  bright  at  the  edges,  and  reflects  a  bluish-green  light  from  its  centre, 
producing  the  appearance  technically  known  as  the  <'eye"  or  '^star." 
Some  refining  flux,^  or  refining  flux  and  salt,  previously  placed  in  a  copper 
scoop  ready  for  immediate  use,  is  now  introduced  upon  the  top  of  the 
fused  button,  and  the  furnace  is  again  closed.  In  about  two  minutes 
after  the  introduction  of  the  flux  the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire 
and  its  contents  rapidly  poured  into  a  mould.  When  it  has  sufficiently 
set,  the  button,  which  is  covered  with  slag,  is  removed  between  the  jaws 
of  a  pair  of  forceps  and  held  with  its  lower  side  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  regulus-pan ;  by  this  means  the  slag  is  easily  detached. 
The  whole  operation  of  refining  does  not  usually  occupy  above  seven 
minutes.  The  button  of  copper  when  fine  is  nearly  fiat  and  has  its  upper 
surface  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  an  orange-red  colour.  The  metal  in 
this  condition  is  soft,  malleable,  and  tough,  breaking  with  difficulty,  and 
presenting  a  closely  fibrous  fracture.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly 
somewhat  dry,  presenting  a  slight  depression  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
when  broken  exhibiting  a  granular  fracture  which  has  a  purple  tint 
When  not  sufficiently  refined,  the  button,  both  externally  and  when 
broken,  presents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  appearance  of  coarse  copper ; 
in  this  case  refining  must  be  repeated.  Salt  is  generally  used  in  refining, 
as  it  not  only  checks  the  too  rapid  action  of  the  refining  flux,  but  also 
probably  aids  in  the  separation  of  antimony,  arsenic,  &c. 

5.  Treatment  of  the  Slags  for  Copper, — ^The  slags  resulting  from  the 
operations  of  reducing  and  refining  are  subsequently  treated  by  fluxing 
with  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  tartar  or  a  little  powdered  charcoal  By 
this  means  the  copper  retained  by  the  slags  will  assume  the  form  of  a 

^  Made  by  igniting  together  three  volnmeB  of  tartar,  two  volameB  of  nitre,  and  a 
■mall  quantity  of  salt. 
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small  button  or  priUy  the  weight  of  which  must  be  added  to  that  of  the 
principal  button.  The  prill  obtained  usually  weighs  from  1  to  5  grains, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  assay  and  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
Cornish  assayers  refine  the  copper  thus  obtained  from  re-melting  the 
slags,  but  the  quantity  is  often  so  small  that  the  error  resulting  from 
omitting  this  operation  would  practically  be  unimportant. 

Gbrman  Method  of  Assatino. — The  method  of  conducting  copper 
assays  in  some  of  the  smelting  establishments  of  Central  Europe  differs 
in  several  particulars  from  that  adopted  in  this  country,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  stated  to  be  somewhat  higher. 

The  apparatus  employed  consists  of  an  ordinary  muffle  -  furnace ; 
small  egg-shaped  crucibles  provided  with  a  foot;  scorifiers  of  fire-clay 
about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  assortment  of  tongs,  hammers,  &c 
In  addition  to  borax,  salt,  glass,  powdered  charcoal,  and  graphite, 
metallic  lead  is  also  employed;  black  flux,  prepared  by  deflagrating  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  crude  tartar  and  one  of  nitre,  is  used  as  the 
reducing  agent. 

The  process  includes  the  three  following  operations : — 

1.  Boasting;  calcining. 

2.  Melting  for  coarse  copper. 

3.  Eefining. 

1.  RocLsting ;  Calcining, — About  4  grammes  of  dry  ore  are  weighed 
out,  mixed  with  one  gramme  of  powdered  graphite,  and  spread  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  scorifier.  This  is  introduced  into  a  heated  muffle  and  is 
almost  continuously  stirred  during  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after  the 
lapse  of  which  time  sidphurous  fumes  should  be  no  longer  given  off. 
The  scorifier  is  then  removed  from  the  muffle  and  allowed  to  cool,  the 
assay  carefully  brushed  from  it  into  a  bronze  or  cast-iron  mortar,  where 
it  is  finely  ground,  and,  after  being  again  mixed  with  1  gramme  of 
pulverized  graphite,  it  is  subjected  to  a  second  calcination  similar  to  the 
first  At  the  expiration  of  about  fifteen  minutes  the  mass  will  have 
generally  assumed  a  reddish-brown  appearance,  and  the  evolution  of 
sulphurous  fumes  will  be  no  longer  perceived. 

When  either  lead  or  antimony  is  present  in  an  ore,  the  roasting 
requires  to  be  conducted  with  considerable  care,  since  if  the  assay  were 
too  strongly  heated  its  surface  would  become  fused,  and  its  further 
calcination  materially  interfered  with. 

2.  Melting  for  Coarse  Coppe}\ — ^After  roasting,  the  metals  in  the  assay 
will  be  principally  in  the  state  of  oxides,  and  the  object  of  the  fusion, 
which  now  follows,  is  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  copper  in  the  metallic 
form,  while  the  principal  portion  of  the  metals  with  which  it  is  associated 
passes  into  the  slag  as  silicates.  The  calcined  ore  is  carefully  removed 
from  the  scorifier  or  roasting-dish,  and  is  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  from 
3  to  3^  grammes  of  black  flux;  this  mixture  is  introduced  into  the 
cracible,  and  upon  it  are  placed,  without  mixing,  8  or  9  additional 
grammes  of  black  flux ;  on  this  are  placed  1^  to  2  grammes  of  powdered 
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glass  and  1  gramme  of  borax.  Instead  of  black  flux,  a  mixture  of  one 
hundred  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassium  with  from  ten  to  twelve  parts 
of  wheaten  flour  may  be  employed.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  from  8  to  12  grammes  of  common  salt,  and  lastly,  a  piece  of  charcoal 
of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  bean  is  added.  The  crucible  is  now  covered 
and  placed  in  the  muffle,  where  it  is  gradually  raised  to  a  white  heat, 
the  fusion  being  completed  in  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes. 
When  complete  fusion  has  been  effected,  and  the  slag  is  in  a  perfectly 
liquid  state,  the  crucible  is  withdrawn  from  the  muffle,  and,  after  being 
allowed  to  cool,  is  broken  and  the  button  of  metal  extracted.  This  must 
not  be  covered  by  a  crust  of  sulphides,  and  the  slag  should  be  glassy, 
and  of  a  dark-green  colour,  without  any  traces  of  red. 

3.  Refining. — A&  in  the  case  of  the  Cornish  assay,  this  process  has 
for  its  object  the  removal  from  the  copper  of  the  various  other  metals  by 
which  it  is  contaminated.  In  order  to  effect  this,  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  property  possessed  by  copper  of  remaining,  practically,  unchanged 
when  exposed  in  a  fused  state  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air,  so  long  as 
a  more  oxidizable  metal  is  present.  The  metals  thus  oxidized  in  the 
presence  of  borax,  which  is  added  for  that  purpose,  are  taken  up  and 
carried  off  as  a  fusible  slag.  The  scorifler  employed  for  refining  the 
coarse  copper  often  consists  of  a  fragment  broken  from  the  side  of  a 
pot  in  which  a  fusion  has  been  already  effected ;  in  this,  which  has.  been 
previously  heated  to  bright  redness  in  the  muffle,  is  placed  the  button 
of  copper  to  be  refined,  wrapped  in  paper  with  its  own  weight  of  borax. 

As  soon  as  the  copper  shows  a  convex  perfectly  clear  surface,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  thinly  fluid  ring  of  borax,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is 
opened,  and  a  current  of  air  allowed  to  play  over  its  surface.  If  the 
surface  of  the  copper  be  not  clear,  but  is  covered  with  a  black  coating, 
at  the  time  the  muffle  is  at  a  white  heat,  a  further  addition  of  borax  must 
be  made.  Should  this  not  result  in  the  production  of  a  bright  surface, 
a  small  piece  of  lead  must  be  dropped  into  the  scorifier  and  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  increased  to  its  maximum.  When  the  button  of  coarse 
copper  is  very  impure  and  does  not  contain  much  above  one-half  its 
weight  of  pure  copper,  it  must  be  firot  placed  on  the  scorifier  with 
borax  only,  the  lead  being  added  towards  the  dose  of  the  operation.  A 
small  portion  of  the  lead  thus  added  escapes  in  the  form  of  fume,  while 
the  greater  part  passes  into  the  slags.  Arsenic  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
volatilized,  but  a  portion  is  retained  in  the  slag.  The  removal  of  nickel 
by  SGorification  is  extremely  difficult  and  necessitates  a  large  addition  of 
lead,  which  results  in  a  loss  of  copper. 

When  the  copper  has  become  fine  it  hrightem  like  silver,  but  less 
distinctly.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the  muffle  at  the 
moment  of  brightening  does  not  much  exceed  that  at  which  pure  copper 
6olidifie&  The  assay,  which  in  brightening  exhibits  a  peculiar  greenish 
light,  is  now  removed  from  the  furnace,  cooled,  quenched  in  water,  freed 
from  slag,  and  weighed.     A  good  assay  button  is  exteriorly  of  a  pure 
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copper-colour,  is  ductile,  uniformly  granular,  and  rose-red  in  the  fracture. 
Wlien  a  button  has  not  been  sufficiently  refined  it  is  externally  red,  but 
its  fracture  is  grey ;  an  over-refined  button  is  dark  red  on  the  surface 
and  brittle,  the  fracture  being  rather  smooth  than  granular. 

Befining  on  the  cupel  is  in  use  in  some  of  the  smelting-works  of  the 
Han;  it  is  not  more  accurate  than  the  above,  although  perhaps  more 
suitable  for  copper  containing  large  quantities  of  lead. 

Wbt  Assay  of  Copper  Orbs. — Prboipitation  bt  Mbtallio  Zino  or 
Iron. — This  method  of  estimating  copper  is  especially  adapted  for  ores 
containing  little  or  no  arsenic,  and  consists  in  attacking  the  mineral  to 
be  examined  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  sub- 
sequent expulsion  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  lastly,  the  precipitation  of  the 
copper  from  its  chloride,  by  metallic  zinc  or  iron. 

The  mineral  to  be  operated  on  must  be  first  ground  and  passed 
throi:^h  a  fine  sieve.  Of  this  powder,  100  grains  are  weighed  and  intio- 
dnced  into  a  narrow-necked  flask  of  German  glass.  Nitric  acid  is  now 
cautiously  added,  and  the  flask  gently  warmed  on  a  sand-bath ;  since  if 
it  were  too  suddenly  heated,  or  too  large  a  quantity  of  acid  were  added 
at  a  time,  violent  ebullition  might  ensue,  and  a  loss  on  the  assay  be  the 
result. 

When  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours  entirely  ceases,  or  they  become 
much  diminished  in  quantity,  add  gradually  hydrochloric  acid,  place  the 
flask  in  an  inclined  position  on  the  sand-bath,  and  cause  its  contents  to 
boil  gently.  This  must  be  continued  until  the  residue,  if  any  remain, 
appears  to  be  free  from  metallic  8tain& 

The  contents  of  the  flask  must  now  be  carefully  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  with  the  usual  precautions. 
When  sufficiently  cool,  moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat 
gently,  and  afterwards  add  water,  boil,,  and  filter  into  a  beaker. 

A  piece  of  zinc  or  polished  wroughtriron,  about  2  inches  in  length, 
I  inch  in  width,  and  ^  inch  in  thickness,  is  now  attached  to  a  string  and 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  operation  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  metal  should  be  completely 
covered  by  the  liquid,  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  would 
become  oxidized  and  the  results  vitiated.  The  contents  of  the  beaker 
must  now  be  kept  in  gentle  ebullition  until  the  whole  of  the  copper 
present  has  been  thrown  down,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  liquor  becom- 
ing colourless.  This  may  be  confirmed  by  trying  a  drop  of  the  liquid  on 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  clean  sheet-zinc,  or  by  the  blue  colour  produced 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  to  solutions  containing  copper. 

After  having  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been 
thrown  down,  carefully  clean  with  a  feather  the  piece  of  metal  which 
has  been  used  as  a  precipitant,  and  then  decant  off  the  supernatant  liquor 
by  the  aid  of  a  small  glass  syphon,  and  repeatedly  wash  with  warm 
water,  until  the  precipitated  copper  is  entirely  free  from  any  traces  of 
chloride  of  zinc  or  cliloride  of  iron. 
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The  washing  water  is  finally  decanted,  leaving  the  precipitated  copper 
in  the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  which  is  now  placed  in  a  water-bath  or  in  a 
warm  place  near  a  furnace,  until  it  has  become  completely  dried. 

In  this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  so  regulate  the  heat  as  to  prevent 
the  oxidation  of  the  copper,  by  which,  the  accuracy  of  the  result  would 
be  impaired. 

The  copper  thus  obtained  is  subsequently  brushed  into  a  watch-glass, 
by  the  aid  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  weighed  ;  on  deducting  from  this 
weight  the  tare  of  the  watch-glass,  the  result  represents  the  percentage 
of  copper  present. 

When  the  mineral  operated  on  contains  either  lead  or  antimony,  no 
appreciable  trace  of  these  metals  will  be  found  in  the  copper  precipitated. 
If  large  quantities  of  lead  be  present,  it  is,  however,  best  to  add  sulphuric 
acid  or  sodium  sulphate,  and  to  filter  previous  to  the  precipitation  of  the 
copper. 

If  no  perceptible  oxidation  of  the  precipitated  copper  has  taken  place, 
its  weight  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  produce  of  the  ore;  it  is,  however, 
safer  to  check  the  result  so  obtained  by  converting  the  metallic  copper 
into  cupric  oxide,  from  the  weight  of  which  the  yield  of  the  ore  is 
readily  calculated.  The  conversion  of  the  finely  divided  copper,  into 
cupric  oxide  may  be  effected  by  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat,  in  an'uncovered 
porcelain  crucible,  until  its  weight  becomes  constant ;  or  the  copper  may 
be  transformed  into  nitrate  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
and  cupric  oxide  obtained  by  subsequent  ignition.  As  this  oxide  is 
highly  hygroscopic  it  must  be  weighed  rapidly,  and  while  still  warm. 

More  accurate  results  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
precipitated  copper,  and  estimating  its  amount  by  one  of  the  following 
volumetric  methods. 

Bt  Potassium  Cyanide. — This  method  of  estimating  copper  was  first 
made  known  by  Mr.  Henry  Parkes  in  1851,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  accurate  of  the  various  processes  for  assaying  copper 
ores  by  means  of  standard  solutions.  This  process  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  cyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  blue  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper,  the  latter  gradually  loses  its  colour  and  finally  becomes 
colourless.  The  amount  of  cyanide  necessary  to  discharge  the  whole  of 
the  colour  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  is,  all  other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  directly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  copper  present ;  it  is 
consequently  easy,  by  means  of  comparative  experiments,  to  establish  a 
standard  by  which  the  amount  of  copper  in  a  given  weight  of  ore  may 
be  determined. 

The  only  apparatus  required  is  an  ordinary  Mohr's  burette  of  50  c  a 
capacity  and  18  inches  in  length;  this  is  supported  vertically  by  a 
wooden  stand,  which  admits  of  its  being  either  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  arms  with  screws  sliding  upon  an  upright  pillar.  A  great 
number  of  assays  may  be  conducted  at  one  time  by  the  same  person  by 
the  aid  of  a  series  of  such  burettes  arranged  on  a  stand  and  supplied 
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with  the  same  titrated  solution.  Where  a  large  number  of  assays  have 
to  be  made  daily,  the  burettes  may  be  connected  with  a  large  stoneware 
or  glass  jar,  supported  on  a  convenient  shelf,  containing  the  titrated 
solution,  with  which  they  are  filled  by  syphons  connected  with  the 
bottom  of  each,  by  glass  T-pieces  and  indiarubber  tubes  provided  with 
spring  clips. 

The  best  cyanide  for  this  purpose  is  that  known  as  photographic 
cyanide,  as  solutions  prepared  from  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time  without 
becoming  either  discoloured  or  muddy.     To  prepare  a  standard  solution, 
260  grammes  of  photographic  cyanide  may  be  dissolved  in  4  litres  of 
distilled  water;  this  liquid  should  be  kept  in  green-glass  bottles  free 
from  lead.     The  solution  is  standardized  as  follows :  about  1  gramme  of 
chemically  pure  and  perfectly  clean  copper  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  until  all  nitrous  fumes  have  been  expelled ; 
it  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  ammonia  in  excess  added.     The  blue 
solution  thus  obtained  is  made  up  to  750  c.c.  and  divided  into  three  equal 
portions  of  250  cc.  each.     The  burette  is  now  filled  to  the  level  of  the 
uppermost  division  with  the  standard  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  as  soon  as  the  copper  solution  has  become  quite  cold,  the  beaker 
containing  it  is  placed  under  the  burette,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  run  into  it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  care  being  taken  towards  the 
close  to  avoid  the  addition  of  the  smallest  quantity  more  than  is  neces- 
sary.    The  cyanide  solution  is  finally   introduced  by  successive  small 
additions  until  the  blue  colour  has  been  completely  discharged,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  very  faint  tint  of  violet.     The  number  of  divisions 
necessary  for  the  decoloration  is  now  read  off  and  noted,  and  the  second 
and  third  portions  of  the  copper  solution  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner.     The  mean  of  the  three  results  is  taken,  and  from  it  is  calcu- 
lated the  amount  of  copper  corresponding  to  each  cc.  of  the  cyanide 
solution  used.    With  the  proportions  above  specified  it  will  be  found  that 
about  145  ac.  are  equal  to  1  gramme  of  copper.     The  above  is  the  average 
strength  of  the  solution  employed  in  the  various  copper-works  in  which 
that  metal  is  extracted  by  the  wet  process  from  burnt  Spanish  pyrites. 
For  the  assay  of  richer  ores  a  standard  solution   of  twice  the  above 
strength  may  be  conveniently  employed.     For  practical  purposes  the 
standard  will  not  require  to  be  checked  more  frequently  than  once  a 
week. 

In  order  to  make  an  assay  by  this  process,  a  weighed  quantity  of 
copper  ore  may  be  placed  in  a  flask,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
nitric  acid  added.  The  whole  is  now  digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  nitric  acid,  until  coloured  nitrous  fumes  are  no 
longer  evolved.  As  soon  as  the  ore  has  been  completely  decomposed, 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  transferred,  without  filtration,  to  a  beaker  of 
convenient  size,  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  about  300  cc,  and  excess 
of  ammonia  added.  The  intensely  blue  solution  thus  obtained  is  allowed 
to  become  cold,  and  the  separated  ferric  hydrate  falls  to  the  bottom, 
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where  the  insoluble  gangue  has  already  collected.  Without  separating 
these,  the  standard  solut'on  of  potassium  cyanide  is  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously added,  with  occasional  stirring  of  the  solution,  until  the  blue 
colour  has  entirely  disappeared  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  faint  violet 
tint  The  number  of  divisions  necessary,  to  produce  this  effect  are  read 
off,  and  from  the  quantity  of  solution  employed  the  percentage  of  copper 
contained  in  the  ore  is  calculated.  The  method  of  doing  this  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  following  example : — 

145  divisions  of  the  burette  equal  1  gramme  of  copper ;  2  grammes  of 
copper  ore  require  30  divisions  for  decoloration  ;  consequently 

Divisions.        Divisions.  Coppsr.  Copper. 

146        :        30         ::        10        :        0-2069 

0-2069  x~=  10-345  per  cent 

When  a  sulphurous  ore  is  operated  on,  it  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  completely  oxidized  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  ;  but 
should  any  globules  of  sulphur  remain,  they  may  be  taken  out  after  the 
dilution  of  the  solution,  ignited,  and  the  residue  attacked  by  nitric  acid 
and  added  to  the  copper  already  dissolved.  The  attack  of  some  varieties 
of  ore  is  best  made  by  aqua  regia. 

Owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  varying  quantities  of  ammonia 
and  of  ammonium  salts  upon  the  decoloration  of  copper  solutions  by 
potassium  cyanide,  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  test  solution,  originally 
prepared,  and  the  various  cupreous  solutions  subsequently  assayed,  should 
contain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  amounts  of  ammonia.  The  presence 
of  ferric  hydrate  imparts  a  greenish  tint  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and 
its  proper  shade  is  best  observed  by  placing  the  eye  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  liquid. 

Iron. — This  metal,  in  the  state  of  ferric  hydrate,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  results,  excepting  that  it  takes  some  time  to  settle  after  the 
stirring  which  accompanies  each  addition  of  the  standard  solution ;  its 
effect  is  consequently  only  to  slightly  increase  the  time  occupied  in 
making  an  assay. 

Lead  and  himnuth  are,  likewise,  without  effect  upon  the  result. 

Arsenic  does  not  interfere  with  the  results  excepting  in  the  presence 
of  iron,  when  it  forms  an  arsenate  giving  rise  to  a  brownish  tinge  in 
the  liquid.  The  removal  of  the  arsenic  may  be  effected  by  adding  mag- 
nesium sulphate  in  excess.  As  soon  as  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed, 
and  the  solution  has  acquired  its  characteristic  blue  colour,  the  assay 
may  be  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner. 

MancfaTiese  is  not  often  found  in  copper  ores  in  sufficient  quantities 
to -materially  affect  the  results.  When  present,  it  may  be  completely 
removed  by  adding  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  sodium  carbonate,  with  a 
few  drops  of  bromine,  and  boiling ;  it  will  thus  be  precipitated  as  man- 
ganic oxide,  and  when  the  cupreous  solution  has  become  cold  the  assay 
may  be  proceeded  with  as  though  the  ore  had  not  contained  manganese. 
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Silver, — Should  this  metal  he  contained  in  the  ore  in  such  quantity 
as  to  exercise,  practically,  any  influence  on  the  assay,  it  may  he  removed 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  and  filtering 
before  the  addition  of  ammonia ;  it  is  evident  that  when  hydrochloric 
add  has  heen  used  for  the  attack,  silver  cannot  exist  in  notahle  quantity 
in  the  resulting  liquor  after  dilution. 

Ztfur,  Nickel^  amd  Cobaii. — ^These  metals  would,  if  present,  render  the 
results  ohtained  utterly  unreliahle,  and  in  such  cases  the  copper  must  he 
fiist  separated  hy  precipitation.  This  may  he  effected  hy  means  of  a 
piece  of  either  zinc  or  iron,  in  the  way  already  descrihed,  care  heing  taken 
that  nitric  acid  is  not  present.  The  precipitate  thus  ohtained  is  suhse- 
quently  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  copper  present  deter- 
mined hy  the  cyanide  solution  in  the  usual  way.  Instead  of  precipi- 
tating the  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  it  may  he  thrown  down  as  sulphide 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphide  re-dissolved  and  suhsequently 
estimated  hy  potassium  cyanide.  Sodium  hyposulphite  may  also  be 
employed  as  the  precipitant 

By  a  Standard  Solution  op  Sodium  Htposulphitb. — This  process, 
which  has  long  heen  employed  at  the  Boyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  for  the 
estimation  of  copper  in  various  alloys,  was  first  descrihed  hy  Mr.  E.  O. 
Brown. ^  It  is  especially  adapted  for  the  estimation  of  copper  in  various 
descriptions  of  commercial  copper  and  bronze,  in  which  lead  and  iron  are 
not  present  in  large  quantities.  This  process  is  founded  on  the  reaction 
taking  place  hetween  iodine  and  hyposulphurous  acid,  which  results  in 
the  production  of  hydriodic  and  tetrathionic  acids.  The  completion  of 
the  reaction  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  hleaching  .effect  exercised  on  a 
solution  of  starch  added  during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  Slight 
differences  in  temperature  or  variations  in  the  details  of  manipulation  do 
not  materially  affect  the  results. 

The  following  reagents  are  required : — 

1.  A  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  prepared  hy  dissolving  1,000 
grains  of  the  re-crystallized  salt  in  a  Winchester  hottle  of  distilled  water, 
and  standardizing  with  pure  electrotype  copper,  the  mean  result  being 
taken  as  the  correct  standard. 

2.  Potassium  iodide,  free  from  potassium  iodates ;  this  may  he  used 
iaciystals. 

3.  A  solution  of  starch,  made  hy  hoiling  starch  in  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
water,  allowing  it  to  stand  until  the  insoluble  residue  has  suhsided,  and 
pouring  off  the  dear  supernatant  liquor  for  use. 

To  make  an  estimation  of  copper  hy  this  process,  from  6  to  8  grains 
of  the  metal  or  alloy  to  he  examined  are  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  nitrous  acid  expelled  hy  hoiling.  To  this  solution,  diluted  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  sodium  carbonate  is  gradually  added,  until  a 
certain  portion  of  the  copper  remains  precipitated.  An  excess  of  pure 
acetic  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  transferred  to  a  flask  of  ahout  a 

1  'Qaart.  Jour.  Oh«iDical  Society/  April  185T;  Perej,  *  Metallurgy  of  Copper,'  p.  466. 
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pint  capacity.  About  60  grains  of  potasainm  iodide  are  now  iatnxinced, 
and  allowed  to  diaaolye.  When  ttkis  haa  become  completely  disM^ved, 
the  contents  of  the  flask  are  shaken ;  the  standard  solution  of  aodiam 
hyposulphite  is  gradually  run  into  it  from  a  burette,  until  the  chief  portion 
of  the  free  iodine  has  been  removed,  and  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  yellow 
colouT.  At  this  st^e  a  small  quantity  of  starch  solution  is  added,  and 
the  introduction  of  sodium  hyposulphite  continued  until  the  solutioa 
becomes  colourless.  The  number  of  divisions  are  now  read  off  from  the 
burette,  and  from  the  quantity  of  standaid  solution  employed  the  amount 
of  copper  is  calculated. 

For  copper  ores,  cupriferous  pyrites,  burnt  ores,  Ac,  this  process  should 
be  slightly  modified.  From  50  to  150  grains  of  the  material  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  are  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  and  filtered.  From  this 
solution  the  copper  is  precipitated  either  as  CuS,  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
or  as  GufS,  by  sodium  hyposulphite,  the  precipitate  dried,  ignited,  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted 
with  water  to  remove  any  trace  of  load.  To  the  filtered  solution  sodium 
carbonate  in  excess  is  added,  and  subsequently  acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction. 
Potassium  iodide  is  now  introduced,  and  the  amount  of  copper  present 
calculated  in  the  usual  way. 

This  process  affords  exceedingly  accurate  results,  and  ia  much  em- 
ployed for  the  assay  of  cupriferous  pyrites. 

_     +  Assay  bt  Elbctroltbis. — In  order  to 

make  a  copper  assay  by  this  process,  from 
2  to  6  grammes  of  the  substance  to  be 
operated  upon,  according  to  its  richness, 
should  be  finely  pulverized  and  then  at- 
tacked by  aqua  regis.  When  effervescence 
has  subsided,  add  from  4  to  5  ac.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water;  evaporate  to  complete  dryness 
and  ignite.  The  sulphur  will  be  thus 
burnt  off,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  by 
the  addition  of  20  cc  of  weak  nitric  acid 
and  boiling,  the  liquid  being  so  diluted  as 
to  measure  about  300  c.c.  Two  platinum 
electrodes  are  now  suspended  in  the 
filtered  solution,  namely,  the  spiral,  a,  fig. 
117,  in  connection  with  the  positive  pole, 
and  the  cone,  b,  connected  with  the  nega- 
tive pole,  either  of  a  Clamoud  thermo- 
electric battery,  or  of  some  other  appontus 
capable  of  yielding  a  continuous  but  feeble 
current  of  electricity.  The  coil  of  pla- 
a  platinum  ring,  a',  supported  by  three 


Flc  IIT.— Spina  ud  Cons. 

tinum  wire,  a,  terminates  in 
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radial  wires,  fig.  118,  and  must  be  so  placed  as  to  occupy  a  central 
position  within  the  cone.  Contact  between  any  portion  of  the  spiral 
or  ring  with  the  platinum  cone  would 
necessarily  prevent  a  deposit  of  copper 
from  taking  place. 

The  upper  part  of  the  platinum  cone 
should  project  slightly  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  when  the  thermo-pile  of 
Clamond  is  employed,  complete  deposition 
of  the  copper  will  be  effected  in  about  six 
hours.  The  operator  will  consequently 
prepare    his    solutions    and    place   them,  Fig.  lis.— puunum  Ring, 

severally,  in  connection  with  a  suitable  battery  until  the  whole  of  the 
copper  has  been  deposited,  when  nothing  remains  to  be  done  beyond 
washing,  drying,  and  weighing  the  copper. 

In  this  way  six  or  more  different  assays  may  be  made  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  spirals  being  placed  in  communication  with  the  positive  pole 
of  the  battery  and  all  the  cones  connected  with  its  negative  pole. 

In  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been 
deposited  upon  the  platinum  cones,  they  must,  before  being  withdrawn, 
be  lowered  until  they  are  completely  immersed  in  the  liquid.  If  after 
the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  no  coating  of  copper  has  been  deposited  on 
the  newly  submerged  surface,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  whole  of  that 
metal  has  been  thrown  down. 

When  the  operation  is  terminated,  the  platinum  cones  are,  one  after 
tnother,  carefully  removed,  care  being  taken  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible, 
connection  with  the  battery  while  they  are  being  severally  withdrawn 
from  the  liquid ;  any  loss  that  might  result  from  the  action  of  free  acid 
upon  so  large  a  surface  of  copper  being  thus  obviated. 

Each  cone,  upon  its  withdrawal  from  the  liquid,  is  first  well  washed 
with  distilled  water,  dried,  and  weighed.  As  the  exact  weight  of  each 
cone  was  accurately  determined  before  the  operation,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  copper. 

If  the  material  to  be  examined  is  an  alloy  containing  zinc,  the 
copper  is  completely  deposited  by  electrolysis  while  the  zinc  remains  in 
solution* 

When  arsenic  and  antimony  are  present,  they  are  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  state  upon  the  negative  electrode  in  the  form  of  a  black  deposit, 
which  does  not  begin  to  appear  until  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been 
thrown  down.  If  either  of  these  metals  is  present,  the  ore  should  be 
carefully  roasted  before  being  attacked  by  acid,  and  the  cone  must  be 
removed  from  the  solution  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  dark  shade  over 
its  surface 

When  lead  is  present  in  a  solution,  it  is  deposited  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  plumbic  dioxide  on  the  positive  polo  ;  but  its  estimation  by  electro- 
lysis cannot  be  correctly  effected,  since  the  composition  of  the  deposit 
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obtained  is  not  sufficiently  constant  Instead  of  using  a  thenno-pile, 
any  sufficiently  constant  battery  or  a  properly  arranged  dynamo  may  be 
employed. 

METALLURGY  OF  COPPER. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  ores  of  this  metal  consist  of  mix- 
tores  of  various  sulphides,  and  all  the  ordinary  methods  employed  for 
their  metallurgical  treatment  are  largely  dependent  on  the  relative  affinity 
for  sulphur  and  oxygen  possessed  respectively  by  copper  and  the  different 
metals  with  which  it  is  associated.  C!opper,  at  high  temperatures,  has 
a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than  iron,  which  is  the  metal  with  which 
it  is  most  plentifully  found,  possesses  for  the  same  body.  Iron,  in  the 
presence  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  appropriates  the  latter,  and,  uniting 
with  silica,  forms  a  liqidd  slag ;  while  copper  and  sulphur,  combining, 
give  rise  to  a  fusible  sulphide  known  as  regulus  or  matte.  In  almost  all 
cases^  therefore,  the  treatment  of  copper  ores  consists  in  a  system  of 
alternate  roastings  ^  or  calcinations  and  fusions,  by  which  iron  is  gra- 
dually removed  as  silicate,  while  copper  is  progressively  concentrated  in 
a  series  of  sulphides,  gradually  increasing  in  richness. 
*  "^  Any  oxide  of  copper  that  may  result  from  the  process  of  calcination 
is,  during  the  subsequent  fusion,  converted  into  sulphide  at  the  expense  of 
sulphide  of  iron ;  silicates  of  that  metal  and  copper  regulus  being  the 
result  The  siliceous  slag  thus  carries  off  the  larger  portion  of  the  iron 
originally  present  in  the  ore,  while  the  regulus  contains,  practically,  the 
whole  of  the  copper  in  a  concentrated  form.  This  product  is  again  sub- 
jected to  further  calcination,  and  afterwards  fused  with  siliceous  matter, 
preferably  associated  with  natural  oxides  or  carbonates  of  copper.  Another 
slag  is  thus  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  chief  part  of  the  iron  retained 
in  the  first  regulus,  while  the  regulus  now  produced  is  much  richer  in 
copper  than  that  resulting  from  the  first  fusion.  Similar  operations  are 
repeated  until  impure  metallic  copper  and  a  liquid  slag  is  produced,  with, 
in  some  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  very  rich  regulus.  Any  regulus  thus 
obtained  is  subsequently  added  to  that  produced  from  similar  operations, 
and  consequently  the  final  result  will,  in  all  cases,  be  impure  metalhc 
copper,  lliis  is  afterwards  rendered  ductile  and  malleable  by  a  process 
of  refining. 

The  processes  by  which  copper  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  smelting 
vary  in  different  localities,  and  it  would  consequently  be  impossible  to 
describe  more  than  a  very  limited  number  at  such  length  as  to  render 
them  intelligible.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  important  methods,  each  of  which  may  be  r^arded  as 
typical  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  a  new  and  characteris- 

^  Copper-imelten  in  this  country  make  a  diitinotion  between  ealoination  and  ntati- 
ing,  the  latter  term  being  by  them  exdusiTely  applied  to  operation!  of  the  ehaimoter 
of  No.  v.  (p.  418).  This  difference  is  recognised  when  treating  of  the  Welsh  method 
of  copper-smelting,  but  in  all  other  portions  of  this  Tolume  the  terms  are  employed  as 
synonymous. 
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tic  process,  by  which  copper  mattes  are  rapidly  reduced  to  the  state  of 
blister-copper.     The  examples  chosen  for  this  purpose  are : — 

1.  The  Welsh  method  of  copper^Bmelting,  as  formerly  conducted  in 
South  Wales  and  Lancashire. 

2.  The  method  applied  to  the  treatment  of  cupriferous  schists  at 
Manafeld,  Germany. 

3.  The  Manh^  method  of  copper-smelting,  as  carried  out  in  France. 
The  first,  in  a  modified  form,  is  employed  for  a  lai^  proportion  of 

the  copper-production  of  the  world,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  securing 
regularity  of  yield  and  the  best  commercial  results  from  ores  of  very  vary- 
ing percentage  and  composition. 

The  second  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  an  ore  which,  although  exceed- 
ingly poor  in  copper,  occurs  in  very  large  quantities,  contains  a  notable 
amount  of  silver,  and  never  varies  materially  in  composition.  The 
various  processes  employed  at  Mansfeld,  including  those  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  extraction  of  silver  is  effected,  are  the  result  of  an  experience 
acquired  during  a  long  series  of  years  by  a  succession  of  carefully  trained 
superintendents,  and  the  whole  system  has  been  thus  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency. 

The  third  method  of  copper^smelting  consists  in  smelting  for  matte 
in  a  blast-furnace,  subjecting  the  re-fused  sulphides  to  a  blast  of  compressed 
air  in  a  modified  Bessemer  converter,  and  refining  the  copper  produced 
in  the  usual  way. 

Welsh  Method  of  Copper-Smelting. 

The  ores  suitable  for  treatment  by  this  method  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

1.  Copper  pyrites,  with  iron  pyrites,  unmixed  with  either  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  copper ;  the  gangue  is  usually  siliceous. 

2.  Mixtures  of  various  sulphides  C4)ntaining  less  iron  pyrites  than  the 
above,  with  small  proportions  of  native  metal,  and  of  the  oxides  and 
carbonates  of  copper ;  gangue  generally  quartzose. 

3.  Chiefly  oxidized  ores,  containing  inconsiderable  quantities  of  sul- 
phur ;  these,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oxides  and  car- 
bonates with  a  little  native  copper,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  a 
siliceous  gangue. 

The  processes  of  copper-smelting  are  varied,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  ores  to  be  treated  and  the  quality  of  the  copper  it  is  desired 
to  produce ;  it  now  seldom  comprehends  more  than  six  distinct  operor 
tions,  but  sometimes  less. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  following  general  conditions  should 
be  observed  in  miJcing  up  the  working  mixtures  : — 

OL  The  mixture  of  ores  operated  on  (Classes  1  and  2)  should  not  con- 
tain less  than  9  or  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  copper ;  if  poorer  than  the 
one,  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  will  be  excessive,  and  if  richer  than  the 
other,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  clean  slags, 

2  D 
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b.  The  furnace  mixture  should,  after  calcination,  fuse  readily,  and 
a£ford  a  clean  slag  without  the  addition  of  any  kind  of  flux. 

c  The  matte,  or  coarse-metal  resulting  from  the  fusion,  after  calcina- 
tion, of  the  furnace  mixture,  should  contain  from  35  to  39  per  cent  of 
copper. 

In  making  up  the  working  mixture,  oxides  and  carbonates  are  not 
generally  used,  but  they  are  subsequently  employed  at  yarious  stages  of 
the  treatment. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  invariable  rule  to  be  followed 
in  copper^melting,  as  the  ores  and  other  cupriferous  materials  operated  on 
by  the  smelter  vary  so  considerably  in  character  that  his  operations  mvusi, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  guided  by  his  personal  judgment  and  experience. 

Neglecting  small  quantities  of  various  substances  exercising  no  mate- 
rial influence  on  the  ultimate  results,  the  average  composition  of  the  ores 
smelted,  some  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  Swansea  works  was,  according 
to  Napier,  as  follows  : — 


Cu 

.    18 

Fe 

.     29 

S 

.    24 

SiOt     . 

.    84 

100 

Of  late  years  the  very  large  quantities  of  foreign  ores,  copper-preci- 
pitate, and  rich  American  mattes  which  have  come  into  the  market, 
coupled  with  the  greatly  reduced  production  of  Cornish  ores,  has  materi- 
ally affected  the  details  of  copper-smelting  in  this  country.  Since,  by 
smelting  together  copper-precipitates  and  sulphurous  ores,  mattes  of  any 
degree  of  richness  can  be  produced,  the  necessity  for  calcination  has 
to  a  laige  extent  disappeared,  and  there  are  now  copper-works  of  con- 
siderable importance  entirely  without  calciners. 

These  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  treated  tend  rather 
to  simplify  than  to  complicate  the  process  of  copper-smelting ;  but  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  desirable  to  describe,  in  their  proper  sequence,  the 
typical  operations  constituting  the  Welsh  process,  although  certain  of 
them  are  now  often  omitted. 

The  six  distinct  processes  constituting  the  old  Welsh  method  of 
coppei^smelting  are  the  following  :— 

I.  Calcination  of  mixed  orea 

II.  Fusion  of  calcined  ores  and  metcd-dag  from  No.  lY.  Products, 
coarsp^metaly  and  ore-fumojce  dag,  mostly  thrown  away. 

III.  Calcination  of  crushed  coarse-motaL 

lY.  Fusion  of  calcined  coarse-metal  with  ores  belonging  to  Class  3, 
and  slags  from  operations  Y.  and  YI.  Products,  tohite-metdl  or  pimple- 
metal,  containing  from  76  to  79  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  m^dal-dagj 
melted  in  operation  II. 

Y.  Roasting  the  white-  or  pimple-metal.      Products,   blisier-ecpper, 
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containing  about  99  per  cent  of  copper,  and  roaaler-^ag,  added  to  charge 
in  operation  IV. 

VI.  Refining  and  toughening.  Products,  markelable  copper,  and 
T^nerif^ag,  added  to  charge  in  operation  lY. 

Berarberatory  furnaces  are  exduBivelj  employod  in  the  Welsh  method 
of  nnelting.     These  are  of  two  kinds :  eaieiners  and  melting-furnacea. 

L  Calcination  of  Mixed  Orea. — This  opeiation  is  conducted  in  a 
reTerbeiatoij  fornace,  one  of  the  forms  of  which  is  represented  in 
figB.  119  and  120;  the  first  being  a  longitudinal,  and  the  second  a 
horiiontal  section,  above  the  fire-bridge,  on  the  line  A,  B,  fig.  119.  The 
hearth,  B,  which  is  16  feet  in  length  hj  about  12  feet  6  inches  in  width, 
is  formed  of  fire-brick  grouted  with  fire-clay.  The  arch  descends  rapidly 
from  the  fire-place,  F,  to  the  apertures,  U,  by  which  the  gases  generated 
during  the  oxidation  of  the  ore,  bother  with  the  products  of  combustion, 
pan  into  a  fine  in  connection  with  a  high  chimney.     Air  is  admitted, 


either  by  an  aperture,  d,  which  may  be  partially  or  entirely  closed,  or  by 
openings  in  the  fire-bridge,  which  is  sometimes  traveraed  longitudinally 
by  a  channel  communicating  with  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  more 
modem  cslcineis  are  considerably  longer  in  proportion  to  their  width 
than  that  ahown  iu  the  woodcut,  and  have  a  false  arch  or  screen  extend- 
ing a  few  feet  from  the  fire-bridge  in  order  to  protect  the  ore  in  that 
part  of  the  furnace  from  becoming  too  highly  heated.  la  other  cases, 
calciDation  is  effected  iu  a  cloee-fumace  ot  muffle,  and  the  sulphur  utilized 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid^  Furnaces  of  this  kind  employed 
in  copper-works  near  St.  Helena  are  fired  with  gas  and  provided  with 
Siemens'  regenerative  apparatus ;  the  results  are  stated  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  ordinary  calcining-fumace,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  is  provided 
with  rectangular  openings  or  doors,  a,  immediately  behind  which  are, 
Dsoally,  openings,  e,  in  the  hearth.  During  the  time  the  furnace  is  at 
work  these  holes  are  closed  by  plates,  which  are  removed  at  the  close  of 
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each  operation  in  order  to  allow  of  the  roasted  charge  being  nUted  into 
chambers,  C,  eituated  beneath.  Iron  bearers  above  the  aich  of  the 
furnace  support  two  cast-iron  hoppers,  S,  in  which  is  placed  the  ore  to 
unde^o  the  process  of  calcination.  These  are  provided  with  sliding 
doors,  by  tbe  withdrawal  of  which  the  ore  may  be  caused  to  fall  directly 
npon  the  bottom  of  the  calciner. 

In  the  gmelting-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea  clinker  is 
generally  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  fire-place  so  as  to  form  ft  bed 
of  considerable  thiclcneai,  and  upon  this,  which  is  kept  sufficiently  open 
to  allow  of  the  passage  through  it  of  the  necessary  amount  of  air  to 
sustain  combustion,  small  coal  is  burnt     The  fuel  employed  is  often  a 


fig.  1 10.— QJrlnlng'rurmcB ; 


mixture  of  free-burning  end  binding  cools,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

When  the  clinkers  have  become  raised  to  a  sufficient  height  from  the 
bars,  their  further  increase  is  prevented  by  occasionally  causing  the  fall 
of  the  lower  portions  by  the  use  of  a  long  iron  bar.  In  this  way  is 
formed,  throughout  the  mass,  a  sufficient  number  of  channels  to  yield 
a  free  passage  to  the  air  necessary  for  combustion,  which,  in  passing 
through  the  interstices  of  tbe  heated  clinker,  acquires  a  considerable 
elevation  of  temperature ;  these  apertures,  although  sufficiently  numerous 
for  tiie  passage  of  air,  are  too  small  to  allow  the  fine  cool  or  ^ack  to 
descend  into  the  space  beneath.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  has  be- 
come highly  heated  by  passing  through  the  bed  of  clinkers,  is,  on  IraTers- 
ing  tbe  fuel,  principally  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which,  together 
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with  nitiogen  and  sundiy  products  of  distillation^  passes  over  the  fire- 
bridge into  the  furnace.  Here  the  gas  takes  fire,  and  is  consumed  by  the 
air  entering  either  through  the  opening,  d^  or  through  the  fire-bridge,  as 
well  as  by  various  holes  left  in  the  doors,  by  which  the  lateral  openings 
are  closed  during  the  calcination.  In  this  way  the  whole  internal  cavity 
of  the  furnace  is  constantly  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  flame,  caused  by  ignited 
carbonic  oxide,  which  bums  on  coming  into  contact  with  a  stratum  of 
atmospheric  air  so  admitted  as  to  spread  immediately  over  the  surface  of 
the  hearth.  The  ore  is  consequently  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  above 
which  is  a  parallel  sheet  of  burning  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  inflamed 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxidizing  stratum,  and  thereby  afibrds 
the  heat  necessary  to  carry  on  the  operation. 

The  working  of  a  charge  of  ore  commences  without  any  interval  in 
the  action  of  the  furnace,  and  is  begun  immediately  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  calcined  ores  resulting  from  the  preceding  operation.  The  charge 
varies  in  weight  from  3  to  4  tons,  and  is  introduced  by  withdrawing  the 
dampers  from  the  bottom  of  the  hoppers,  in  which  it  is  placed  during 
the  working  of  the  preceding  charge.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  let  down, 
it  is  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  hearth  by  long  iron  rakes, 
introduced  through  each  of  the  working-doors,  which  are  closed  when 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  has  been  properly  covered.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  two  hours  the  doors  are  again  removed,  and  the  ore  is  stirred  with 
iron  paddles,  in  order  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  oxidizing  influences. 

This  operation  is  repeated  at  intervals,  and  after  the  expiration  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  the  calcination  is  sufficiently  advanced. 
In  order  to  withdraw  the  charge,  the  workmen  open  the  working-doors,. 
0,  and  after  having  removed  the  plates  covering  the  openings,  e,  they 
draw  the  ore  through  the  apertures  with  iron  rakes,  and  cause  it  to  fall 
into  the  arched  chambers,  C,  from  which,  when  sufficiently  cooled,  it  is 
removed  and  charged  into  the  melting -furnace  employed  for  the  next 
operation. 

IL  Fusion  of  Calcined  Ores  wUh  Raw  Oreg,  Slag$y  ^c» — The  furnace 
in  which  this  operation  is  conducted  is  represented  in  figs.  121,  122,  and 
has  a  hearth,  A,  about  14  feet  long  by  11  broad ;  the  first  of  these  figs, 
is  a  longitudinal,  and  the  second  a  horizontal  section.  The  fuel  employed 
in  South  Wales  often  consists  of  a  mixture  of  free-burning  and  caking 
coal,  consumed  on  an  open  fire-grate,  F.  In  Lancashire,  free-burning 
coal  only  is  used.  Sand  is  made  use  of  for  the  bottom  of  this  furnace, 
which  is  so  lowered  at  the  part  B  as  to  afford  a  sort  of  internal  basin. 
To  form  a  charge,  calcined  ore,  from  operation  L,  is  fused  with  slags 
from  operation  IV.,  the  products  obtained  being  a  regulus  known  as 
coarserfnetalf  containing  from  35  to  39  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  ore- 
furnace  skig,  which  is  thrown  away.  After  stopping  the  tap-hole,  a, 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  a  charge  weighing  about  2^  tons, 
frequently  composed  of  about  two-thirds  of  calcined  ore  and  one-third 
of  raw  ore  of  Class  2,  is  let  down  into  the  furnace  through  the  hopper. 
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H,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom.  The  al^  is  thrown  in  throi^h 
the  door,  d,  after  which  the  openings  ate  closed  and  the  fire  is  made 
up.    The  operation  in  this  furnace  ia  ubuoIIj  effected  in  from  six  to 


longltudiiiii]  hcUdii 


seven  hours,  wlien  the  fused  mass,  consisting  of  melted  regulua  and  slaf^ 
ia  well  etirred ;  after  this,  the  latter  is  skimmed  off  and  raked  through 
the  door,  d,  at  the  eud  opposite  the  fire-place,  whence  it  falls  into  a  series 


of  open  sand-moulds,  M,  connected  by  a  central  channel,  where  it 
assumes  the  form  of  nearly  rectangular  blocks.  The  furnace  is  now 
again  chafed  with  a  mixture  of  calcined  ores  and  slags,  and  the  opera- 
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lion  is  conducted  as  before ;  this  is  repeated  until,  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  has  become  full  of  regulus, 
when  the  tap-hole,  a,  is  opened,  and  the  regulus  or  coarse-metal  runs  ofT 
mto  the  sand-moulds,  b^  and  is  afterwards  crushed,  either  between  rolls  or 
by  a  stone-breaker,  previous  to  calcination.  The  slags  from  this  furnace 
should  not,  on  an  average,  contain  much  above  ^th  per  cent,  of  copper. 
The  resulting  slags,  chiefly  consisting  of  silicates  of  iron,  contain  numerous 
disseminated  fragments  of  quartz,  which  give  to  the  whole  a  mottled 
appearance  and  somewhat  pasty  consistency.  It  is  important  that  these 
b1^  should  have  a  proper  degree  of  fluidity,  since  if  too  stiff,  they  are  liable 
to  retain  shots  of  r^ulus,  and  if  too  thin,  the  woricmen  find  it  difficult 
to  skim  them  from  the  top  of  the  charge  without  drawing  out  at  the 
same  time  a  portion  of  the  matte. 

Any  regulus  which  may  be  thus  accidentally  drawn  out  of  the 
furnace  collects,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  sand-moulds  in 
which  the  slags  are  received,  and  is  afterwards  carefully  removed.  The 
slags,  when  sufficiently  cold,  are  broken  and  subjected  to  careful  exami- 
nation ;  those  portions  which  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  regulus  are 
preserved  for  re-melting  with  the  roasted  ores,  while  the  remainder  is 
rejected  as  useless. 

in.  Calcinaiion  of  Cruahed  Coarae-Metal. — The  furnace  employed  for 
calcining  the  coarse-metal  usually  resembles  in  all  respects  that  used  for 
crude  ores  in  the  first  operation.  The  object  of  this  process  is  the 
elimination  of  a  further  portion  of  the  sulphur  and  the  oxidation  of 
iron,  which  is  the  more  readily  effected  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the 
earthy  and  siliceous  matters  present  in  the  raw  ores.  The  charge  varies 
from  3^  to  4  tons,  and  the  calcination  is  usually  complete  in  twenty- 
four  hoiirs.  When  the  coarse-metal  is  first  introduced  into  the  furnace, 
the  temperature  is  for  some  time  carefully  regulated,  the  heat  being 
afterwards  cautiously  increased,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  about  fourteen 
hours,  bright  redness  has  been  attained.  This  temperature  is  maintained 
until  the  charge  has  been  in  the  furnace  twenty-four  hours,  care  being 
taken  to  stir  and  turn  it  over  from  time  to  time.  The  plates  covering 
the  holes,  f,  fig.  120,  are  now  removed,  and  the  charge  is  scraped 
throngh  them  into  the  chambers,  C,  beneath  the  furnace. 

IV.  Fusion  of  Calcined  Coarse-Metal  with  Ores  belonging  to  Class  3, 
and  Slags  from  OperaJtions  V.  and  VL — The  object  of  this  fusion,  which 
occupies  from  five  to  six  hours,  is  to  eliminate,  in  the  form  of  silicate,  a 
further  portion  of  iron,  and  to  produce  a  regulus  richer  in  copper  than  is 
coarse-metal ;  the  products  are  white-metal  or  pimple-metal^  very  rich  in 
copper,  and  metal-dags  melted  in  operation  II.  The  fusion  is  effected  in 
a  furnace  so  similar  to  that  employed  for  operation  IL  as  to  require  no 
special  description.  At  this  period  are  introduced  rich  foreign  oxides  and 
carbonates,  belonging  to  Glass  3,  containing  but  little  iron.  The  charge 
generally  weighs  from  50  to  52  cwts.,  and  is  constituted  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  ores  which  the  smelter  may  have  at  his  disposal. 
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It  is  often  made  up  nearly  as  follows : — 30  cwt-s.  calcined  coaisemetal, 
16  cwts.  of  rich  carbonates  and  oxides,  and  5  cwts.  of  roaster-  and 
refinery-slags  from  operations  V.  and  VL  In  addition  to  these,  copper- 
scale  and  famace-hottoms  are  occasionally  added  in  certain  proportions, 
la  all  cases  the  chai^  should  be  so  constituted  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  present  may  become  decomposed  at  the 
expense  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  that  the  oxide  of  iron  so  formed  may, 
in  the  form  of  silicate,  pass  off  in  the  slags.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
operation  the  charge  is  well  stirred,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  slag  is 
skimmed  off  and  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  through  the  door,  d,  below 
which  sand-moulds  are  prepared  for  its  reception.  The  regulus  is  finaUy 
tapped  off  into  sand-moulds  beneath  the  tap-hole,  which  is  on  the  side 
of  the  furnace,  and  should  be  in  the  state  of  white-metal  ov  pimpte-meUil^ 
containing  from  76  to  79  per  cent  of  copper.  This  sulphide  is  yery 
nearly  represented  by  the  formula  Cu^,  although  it  always  retains  small 
quantities  of  iron. 

V.  Roasting  White- Metal  or  Pimple-Metal, — This  operation  is  carried 
on  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  similar  to  the  ordinary  melting-furnace, 
provided  with  air-ways  in  the  bridge-end,  and  with  a  lateral  door  through 
which  the  pigs  of  regulus  from  operation  IV.  are  introduced.  The  pro- 
ducts are  hlister-eopper^  containing  above  99  per  cent  of  copper,  and 
roaster-dag.  The  pigs  of  regulus  are  placed  on  the  blade  of  a  long  paddle, 
and  each  is  transported  to  its  proper  place  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace, 
of  which  the  temperature  becomes  considerably  reduced  during  the  intro- 
duction of  the  charge.  The  weight  of  the  charge  is  ordinarily  from  4 
to  5  tons,  and  the  heat  is  so  regulated  that  the  pigs  may  be  completely 
melted  at  the  expiration  of  from  six  to  eight  houra.  During  this  time 
air  is  aUowed  to  circulate  freely  through  the  furnace,  and  sulphunnis 
anhydride  is  abundantly  evolved  The  slag  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  melted  regulus  is  frequently  skimmed  off  during  the  progress  of  the 
operation ;  the  first  time  immediately  after  the  complete  fusion  of  the 
charge,  and  the  last  shortly  before  tapping.  A  peculiar  frizzling  sound 
is  emitted  from  the  bath  of  fused  reguliis,  which  is  maintained  in  a  state 
of  constant  ebullition.  After  the  contents  of  the  furnace  have  been  for 
a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  temperature  is  suf&eieiitly 
lowered  to  cause  the  surface  of  the  regulus  to  become  pasty,  and  it  is 
then  thrown  up  into  crater-like  elevations,  produced  by  the  escaping 
gasea  When  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  too  low,  the  door  is  closed 
and  the  mass  again  brought  to  a  fusing  heat,  at  which  it  is  maintained 
for  some  hours,  during  which  time  sulphurous  anhydride  continues  to  be 
freely  evolved 

Before  the  close  of  the  operation,  which  may  last  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  the  openings  admitting  air  into  the  furnace  are  shut, 
and  the  slags  resulting  from  the  combination  of  silica,  derived  from  the 
hearth  and  from  the  sand  adhering  to  the  pigs  of  regulus,  with  oxides 
of  iron  and  copper,  are  skimmed  off  the  surface,  and  the  blister-copper 
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is  tapped  into  sand-moulds.     The  slags  resulting  from  this  operation  are 
added  to  the  charge  in  operation  IV. 

YL  Eefining  and  Toughening, — ^The  furnace  employed  for  the  opera- 
tion of  refining  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  roasting-fumace,  excepting  that 
its  bottom  inclines  in  all  directions  towards  a  point  near  the  end  door, 
next  the  chimney.  There  is  also  another  door  at  the  side,  but  there  is 
neither  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  charging  nor  a  tap-hole.  The  products 
obtained  are  marhetahle  copper  and  refinery-slag;  the  latter  ultimately 
forming  part  of  the  charge  in  operation  lY.  The  charge  of  the  refinery 
consists  of  about  10  tons  of  blister-copper,  which  is  introduced  through 
the  side  door,  and  is  pOed  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  heap,  extending  to 
the  arch  of  the  furnace ;  the  cakes  being  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air  between  them.  The  complete 
fasion  of  the  charge  is  usuaUy  effected  in  about  four  hours,  when  the 
slags  are  removed  by  skimming,  and  the  fused  metal  is  exposed  during 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  to  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  air 
passing  through  the  furnace.  The  charge  is  from  time  to  time  rabbled 
and  tLe  slag  skimmed  off,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified 
the  charge  should  be  in  the  state  of  dry  copper.  In  order  to  see  whether 
the  process  of  oxidation  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  refiner  takes 
out  a  sample  in  a  small  iron  ladle,  and  from  the  fracture  of  this  sample 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

Copper  in  this  dry  state  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
combination,  and  in  order  to  eliminate  this  it  is  subjected  to  the  process 
of  toughening.  When  the  charge  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  saturated 
with  cuprous  oxide,  the  slag  is  skimmed  off,  and  two  or  three  shovelsful 
of  anthracite  or  charcoal  are  thrown  on  the  hearth  apd  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  metal  This  covering  of  carbon  tends  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  oxide  of  copper  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  after  a 
short  interval,  during  which  the  charcoal  is  allowed  to  act  alone,  a  long 
pole  of  green  wood  is  plunged  into  the  fused  copper.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  elevated  temperature  to  which  the  wood  is  thus  exposed,  large 
quantities  of  reducing  gases  are  evolved  by  its  decomposition,  attended 
with  strong  ebullition  of  the  metal  The  reduction  of  the  oxide  is 
thus  determined  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  by  the  action  of  char- 
coal or  anthracite  alone ;  the  latter  nevertheless  not  only  assists  in  the 
removal  of  oxygen,  but  also  prevents  the  absorption  of  a  further  amount 
when  the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 

When  the  fused  copper  has,  by  this  means,  beeu  kept  in  a  state  of 
ebcdlition  during  some  time,  usually  an  hour  or  more,  the  refiner  takes  a 
sample  from  the  furnace  by  inserting  into  it  a  small  ladle-shaped  mould 
about  Ij^  inch  in  diameter  and  \  inch  in  depth.  The  sample  thus 
obtained,  which  is  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  is 
tested  with  regard  to  malleability  by  flattening  on  an  anvil,  and  after 
being  partially  cut  through  with  a  cold-chisel  is  fixed  between  the  jaws 
of  a  vice,  and  bent  backwards  and  forwards  until  broken. 
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As  soon  as  the  charge  is  found,  from  these  trials  and  from  the 
of  the  copper,  to  have  reached  tough-pitehf  the  pole  is  taken  aa^  wad  the 
charcoal  pushed  hack  from  the  opening,  through  wkicii  tlie  metal  is 
removed  by  iron  ladles  and  transferred  to  ^offMr  iiiould&  These  moulds 
are  cast  in  a  press  from  the  ordiaMyciiMges  of  cqpper,  and  when  cracked 
or  otherwise  nandflBadLvflft  for  further  use,  are  thrown  into  the  refinery  and 


The  moulds,  a,  fig.  123,  when  in  use  are  fixed  by  a  dove-tailed  bottom 
to  iron  tipplers^  6,  arranged  along  one  edge  of  an  iron  trough,  e,  and 
when  the  copper  laded  into  the  mould  has  completely  set,  the  tippler 
with  its  attached  mould  ia  turned  over  with  a  smart  shock,  so  that  the 
ingot  is  turned  out  into  water.     On  turning  it  back  into  its  original 


Fig.  ISS.xIngot-Houlds. 

position,  any  water  which  may  have  splashed  into  it  is  rapidly  dried  up 
by  the  heat  of  the  mould,  which  is  then  ready  for  re-filling. 

There  are  usually  three  troughs,  each  carrying  twelve  moulds,  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  end  door  of  the  refinery,  and  during 
the  lading  of  a  charge  of  copper  a  current  of  cold  water  is  kept  con- 
tinuously flowing  through  the  troughs. 

When  the  copper  is  found  to  be  in  a  proper  state  for  removal  from 
the  furnace,  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  effected  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  since  it  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  again  become  some- 
what dry  through  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Should  this  occur,  poling 
must  for  a  short  time  again  be  resorted  to,  and  if  the  metal  becomes  over- 
poled,  this  defect  is  readily  obviated  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  oxidizing 
influences  of  the  air.  The  surface  of  an  ingot  at  tough-pitch  is  approxi- 
mately level,  whereas  under-poled  copper  sinks  into  a  longitudinal  furrow, 
whilst  over-poled  copper  rises  into  a  ridge.  When  copper  is  intended  for 
rolling,  a  few  pounds  of  lead  are  sometimes  added  and  well  mixed  with  the 
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charge  immediately  before  it  is  laded  into  moulds,  which  in  this  case  are 
of  cast-iron.  These  are  first  washed  on  the  inside  with  tan-ashes  and  water, 
fsaA  thoroughly  dried.  A  false  bottom  of  copper  is  then  formed  by  pouring 
a  couple  id  ladlesful  of  the  charge  into  each  pot  or  mould;  and  when  this 
has  set,  the  requiaito  Bomber  of  ladles  of  copper  to  form  a  cake  of  the 
desired  thickness  are  laded  Km  to  liie  top  of  it.  When  this  cake  has  suffi- 
ciently cooled,  it  forms  the  bottom  on  wlnck  Iks  meadL  cake  is  cast ;  each 
mould,  when  filled,  contains  from  four  to  six  cakes  of  metal,  iji.w.mliiig 
to  thickness.  When  cold,  the  mass  is  turned  out  from  the  pot^  the  cakes 
separated,  and  their  edges  trimmed ;  the  copper  used  to  form  the  false 
bottom  in  the  first  instance  requires  to  be  re-melted,  as,  being  full  of 
blow-holes,  it  is  not  sufficiently  sound  for  rolling. 

When  very  large  cakes  are  required,  the  moulds  are  often  made 
by  clamping  together  L-shaped  pieces  of  cast-iron  on  a  cast-iron  plate. 

Use  of  Phosphorus  in  Refining. — The  addition  of  phosphorus  to  copper 
during  that  part  of  the  operation  of  refining  known  as  "poling"  appears  to  in- 
crease the  density  of  the  refined  metal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  so  assist  the 
deoxidation  as  to  dispense,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  use  of  the 
pole.  It  is  not)  however,  desirable  to  effect  deoxidation  entirely  by  the 
use  of  phosphorus,  but  rather  by  its  agency  to  bring  the  metal  nearly  to 
the  tougb-pitch,  and  then  to  finish  the  operation  by  the  use  of  the  pole. 
The  phosphorus  is  added  in  the  form  of  phosphide  of  copper,  containing 
about  7  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  which  is  prepared  by  pouring  melted 
copper  upon  phosphorus  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  crucible,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  lining  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  loam  and  powdered  coke. 
The  cover  of  the  crucible  is  fitted  with  a  funnel,  and  an  aperture  is  left 
for  the  escape  of  gases,  while  the  metal  falls  upon  a  perforated  iron  dia- 
phragm, coated  like  the  inside  of  the  crucible  itself,  placed  midway 
between  the  bottom  and  the  cover.  The  metal  thus  falls  in  the  form  of 
rain,  and  is  therefore  in  a  suitable  condition  for  absorbing  the  escaping 
vapour  of  phosphorua 

The  proportion  of  phosphorus  required  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
dryness  of  the  copper  to  which  it  is  added  ;  but  at  Chatham  Dockyard, 
where  the  process  has  for  some  time  been  successfully  employed,  1  cwt 
of  copper  phosphide  is  introduced  into  a  5-ton  charge,  and  with  this 
quantity  the  copper  is  rarely  over-poled.  This  represents  about  0*07  per 
cent  of  phosphorus,  and  about  one-half  of  that  quantity  is  permanently 
retained  by  the  copper. 

Proc&ts  of  making  "  Best-Selected  "  Copper. — Dr.  Percy,  who  derived 
his  information  from  Mr.  Keates,  of  the  firm  of  Newton,  Keates,  &  Co., 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  best-selected  copper :  ^ 
**The  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  brass,  on  a  large  scale,  into 
this  country  does  not  date  much  farther  back  than  the  year  1680,  and 
the  manufacturers  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  copper  taken  indis- 


1  * 
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criminately,  as  it  occurred  in  the  market,  frequently  produced  brass 
quite  unfit  for  manufacturing  into  battery,  sheets,  and  wire,  and  ihej 
rightly  attributed  this  to  its  impurity.  The  English  copper  generally  in 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  derived  from  Comish 
ores,  which  were  then,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  mixed  with 
tin ;  and  it  is  most  creditable  to  the  sagacity  and  practical  skill  of  the 
smelters  of  that  day  that  they  devised  a  mode  of  remedying  tha  evil 
which,  in  effect,  has  not  been  improved  upon  by  their  successors." 

The  details  of  the  processes  by  which  copper  of  this  quality  is  pre- 
pared from  ordinary  ores  vary  considembly  in  different  works,  although 
the  principle  involved  is  in  all  cases  the  sama  Advantage  is  taken  of 
the  circumstance  that  when  copper  ores  contaminated  by  the  presence 
of  other  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  tin,  lead,  &c.,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
regulus,  and  afterwards  so  roasted  as  not  to  contain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sulphur  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  metals  into  regulus,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  copper  will,  during  the  subsequent  fusion,  be  liberated 
in  the  metaUic  form.  The  copper  so  set  free  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
moulds  in  which  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  tapped,  and  retains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  impurities  by  which  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct would  be  impaired.  The  material  usually  operated  on  is  pimple- 
metal,  which  is  melted  down  and  roasted  during  a  certain  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  furnace-man.  When  ready,  the 
contents  of  the  furnace  are  tapped  into  a  series  of  sand-moulds,  joined 
together  by  gutters  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  partition  walls  which  separ 
rate  them  from  one  another.  The  mixture  of  regulus  and  copper  alloy 
containing  the  impurities  to  be  separated  is  tapped  into  the  first  of  these 
moulds,  and  when  this  becomes  full,  the  melted  matter  flows  over  into 
the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  charge  has  been  run  out^ 
The  total  number  of  moulds  may  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  and  the  size  of  the  sand-beds  prepared  to 
receive  it,  and  from  six  to  eight  pigs  of  impure  copper  will  be  found  in 
the  bottoms  of  those  nearest  the  tap-hole.  The  regidei  is  removed,  by 
a  hammer,  from  the  tops  of  each  of  these  as  soon  as  it  has  sufficiently 
cooled  to  admit  of  being  conveniently  handled.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  total  amount  of  copper  present  may  be  reduced  in  this  method  of 
making  hest-Bdeded  copper,  the  regule  obtained  being  again,  if  neces- 
sary, subjected  to  similar  treatment;  a  further  production  of  impure 
copper  is  the  result  of  the  second  fusion.  The  total  amount  of  copper 
thus  abstracted  as  impure  may  be  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  contained 
in  the  material  originally  charged  into  the  furnace.  The  bottoms  obtained 
as  the  result  of  these  fusions  may,  according  to  circumstances,  either  be 
refined,  cast  into  rectangular  plates,  and  sold  as  tile-copper^  or,  if  found 
advantageous,  it  may  be  made  into  eake-copper. 

Modifications  of  thb  Welsh  Mbthod  of  CoppsBrSiiSLTiNO. — ^As 
before  stated,  the  general  routine  of  the  different  processes  employed  for 
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the  metallurgical  treatment  of  copper  ores  by  the  Welsh  process  is  not 
only  varied  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  the  copper  it  is  intended 
to  produce,  but  also  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  varying  nature  of 
the  supply  of  cupriferous  materials  available. 

The  large  quantities  of  copper-precipitate  now  supplied  by  the  nume- 
rous extraction-works,  added  to  the  amount  of  Chilian  and  American 
regulus  which  is  imported  into  ttiis  country,  have  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction, in  the  copper-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Helens,  where 
a  large  portion  of  this  precipitate  is  worked  up,  of  certain  modifications 
of  the  ordinary  processes. 

The  following  are  the  various  operations  usually  followed  in  the 
copper-works  at  St.  Helens  :-* 

I.  Calcination  of  ores. 

XL  Melting  for  coarse-metaL 

III.  Melting  for  white-metal. 

IV.  Tapping  close-regulus. 

y.  Bunning  into  blister-copper. 

YL  Refining  and  toughening. 

L  CaleinaHon  of  Ores, — ^A  charge  of  from  5  to  6  tons  of  sulphurous 
ores  and  regulus  is  introduced  into  a  Siemens  furnace  heated  with  gas, 
supplied  from  a  generator.  The  ore  is  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the  flame 
circulates  around  the  brickwork  of  a  chamber  like  an  oven  or  muffle, 
which  is  in  communication  with  sulphuric-acid  chambers.  The  charge 
is  stirred  every  two  hours  through  the  doors,  and  is  kept  at  a  red  heat 
daring  about  ninety-six  hours,  when  it  is  drawn  with  rakes,  and  is  usually 
found  to  contain  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

II.  Mdiing  for  Coarse-Metal, — This  is  carried  on  in  an  ore-furnace, 
in  which  the  sharp-dags  obtained  from  the  skimming  of  No.  III.  process 
are  worked  This  is  the  usual  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is  heated 
with  slack.  A  charge  of  about  36  cwts.  is  introduced  and  kept  at  a 
strong  heat  for  about  six  hours.  When  the  door  is  removed,  and  the 
charge  is  found  to  be  in  a  liquid  state,  the  coarse-metal  falls  to  the  bottom 
and  the  fusible  slag  floats  above  it.  The  furnace-man  then  skims  off 
through  the  front  door  the  slag,  which  should  be  free  from  copper,  or 
ought  at  any  rate  not  to  contain  more  than  ^th  of  I  per  cent 

Once  every  twenty-four  hours  the  coarse-metal  is  tapped  into  sand- 
beds  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  should  not  contain  above  33  per  cent 
of  copper.  The  charge  consists  of  poor  calcined  ores  and  a  small  quantity 
of  poor  raw  ores,  with  the  sharp-slags  from  No.  IIL 

IIL  Melting  for  White-MetoL — A  charge  of  about  40  cwts.  of  a 
mixture  of  coarse-metal  from  the  preceding  operation,  Chili  regulus^ 
calcined  rich  sulphides,  and  raw  carbouates,  is  placed  in  a  furnace  similar 
to  the  last.  The  door  is  closed,  and  the  heat  increased  for  about  four 
hours,  when  the  chaige  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  liquid  state.  The 
fumaoe-man  skims  off  the  slags  floating  on  the  surface,  until  he  comes  to 
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the  metal,  which  he  can  readily  distinguish.  The  slags  from  this  opera- 
tion are  termed  "  sharp-slags,"  and  are  those  melted  in  operation  IL  for 
coarse-metaL  The  metal  is  tapped  at  the  side,  exactly  as  in  operation 
II.,  and  contains  about  66  per  cent,  of  copper. 

IV.  Tapping  Close-BegtUita. — This  process  is  termed  "  selecting,"  as 
the  metal  is  divided  into  two  qualities,  one  for  making  best  copper  and 
the  other  for  common. 

About  40  cwts.  of  a  mixture  of  coarse-metal,  calcined  regulus,  calcined 
rich  sulphide  ores,  and  copper- precipitate  obtained  from  the '  various 
extraction-works,  is  placed  in  a  furnace  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
last,  where  it  remains  until  the  charge  becomes  perfectly  liquid.  It  is 
then  tapped  at  the  pitch  called  eloae-regiUus,  when  it  is  found  tbat^  in 
combination  with  reduced  copper,  the  impurities  fall  through  the  regulus 
to  the  bottom  of  the  moulds.  When  cold,  the  workman  separates  the 
upper  portions  from  the  lower  by  means  of  a  hammer. 

The  upper  portion  consists  of  sulphides  of  copper;  the  lower  of 
metallic  copper  which  contains  other  metals,  such  as  tin,  antimony, 
arsenic,  lead,  &c. 

y.  Running  for  Blister-Copper. — This  is  effected  in  a  furnace  calleil 
a  "roaster,''  in  which  three  kinds  of  material  are  separately  treated, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  copper  required,  namely,  white-metal^  from 
Ko.  III.  process ;  cloae-regidus^  from  Na  IV.  ;  and  bottoms  separated 
from  it. 

One  method  of  treatment  answers  for  all : — About  7  tons  of  white- 
metal  are  placed  in  the  roaster,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised,  and 
the  metal  reduced,  at  first  slowly,  to  a  liquid  state,  while  a  current  of 
air  is  allowed  to  pass  freely  through  the  furnace.  When  it  has  been 
working  about  forty-eight  hours,  the  evolution  of  sulphur  will  be  observed 
to  have  ceased,  and  the  sulphides  will  be  converted  into  blister-copper, 
which  is  run  into  sand-beds.  The  same  is  done  in  converting  close- 
regulus  and  bottoms  into  ''  blister ; "  in  the  first  case  about  thirty  hours 
are  required,  in  the  latter  only  eighteen,  owing  to  the  bottoms  containing 
much  less  sulphur  than  the  close-regulus. 

VI.  Refining  and  Toughening, — A  charge  of  about  10  tons  of  blister- 
copper  is  put  into  the  refiuing-furnaco,  which  is  of  the  same  construction 
as  the  other  copper  furnaces,  excepting  that  the  bottom  slopes  down 
towards  the  front  door,  where  there  is  a  cavity  to  enable  the  men  to  dip 
their  ladles  when  lading  out  the  copper.  The  charge  is  roasted  for  about 
four  hourts  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  a  current  of  air,  in  order  to  liberate  any 
sulphur  that  may  remain  after  the  last  operation. 

The  heat  is  now  raised  until  the  metal  becomes  liquefied,  when  it  is 
skimmed  to  free  it  from  slag.  Aiter  having  been  alternately  rabbled  and 
skimmed  for  about  six  hours,  it  is  brought  to  the  pitch  of  dry  copper. 
It  is  then  agitated  or  poled  with  large  poles,  so  as  to  remove  oxygen, 
by  which  means  the  copper  is  brought  to  tough-pitch.     Samples  are 
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removed  by  small  ladles,  hammered  and  broken  in  the  vice ;  when  the 
fracture  and  colour  of  the  metal  indicate  that  it  is  in  a  fit  condition,  it 
is  at  once  laded  into  moulds. 

In  Chili,  where  the  ores  consist  of  a  mixture  of  sulphides,  oxides, 
carbonates,  silicates,  and  oxychlorides  of  copper,  smelting  is  conducted  in 
reverberatorj  furnaces,  with  coal  as  fuel,  and  comprises  three  principal 
operations  only,  namely,  fusion  for  regulus,  calcining  for  spongy  regulus, 
and  roasting  for  blister-copper.  The  copper  arrives  in  this  country  in 
bars,  usually  weighing  about  If  owt.  each,  and,  according  to  its  state  of 
parity,  it  is  either  at  once  refined  or  subjected  to  a  preliminary  roasting. 

In  this  country  "best-selected''  copper  usually  fetches  about  £1  per 
ton  above  the  price  of  ordinary  tough-ingot 

The  usual  forms  in  which  copper  is  sent  into  the  market  are  as 
follow : — 

cwtc  qra.   Iba. 
Cakes        .     10  in.   x   12^  in.   x   1)  in.  ;  weight    110 
Tnes  .     10    „    X   12i    „    X     4    „         „         0      1     18 

Ingots       .     11     „    X     8i    „    X   li    „         H        14  to  16  lbs. 


Treatment  of  Cupriferous  Schists  in  the  Mansfeld  District, 

Prussian  Saxony. 

The  ore  treated  is  the  well-known  Kup/ersehte/er  of  the  Germans,  a 
bituminous  schist  or  shale,  which  occurs  below  the  Zeclistein,  a  formation 
of  Permian  age.  The  thickness  of  the  copper-bearing  shale  is  seldom 
above  18  inches,  and  of  this  a  few  inches  only  will  usually  repay  the 
expenses  of  smelting.  Mining,  which  is  sometimes  carried  on  at  a 
depth  of  eighty  fathoms  from  the  surface,  is  particularly  laborious  in  this 
district,  since  the  thinness  of  the  deposit  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
miner  to  conduct  all  his  operations  while  lying  on  his  side.  Smelting 
has  long  been  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mansfeld.  Agricola, 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  minutely  describes 
the  way  in  which  the  ores  were  burned  in  heaps  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eisleben,  as  a  preliminary  to  fusion.  The  existing  smelting-works  are 
situated  near  the  towns  of  Mansfeld,  Eisleben,  and  Sangerhausen.  The 
various  mines  and  smelting-works,  which  were  before  1852  possessed  by 
separate  companies,  were  at  that  date  united  under  a  single  direction,  of 
which  the  chief  office  is  in  Eisleben ;  the  result  being  the  establishment 
of  an  admirable  system  of  management,  which  has  secured  large  and 
continuous  profits  to  the  proprietary. 

The  following  analyses,  made  by  Scheerer  in  1879,  give  the  composi- 
tion of  unbumt  Kupferschiefer  from  four  dififerent  localities :  ^ — 

1  '  Mansf elder  Knpfenohieferbanende  Oewerkaohaft.*    Eisleben,  1881. 
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Otto  Shaft. 

Otto  Shnft 

Broflt  Shaft. 

Glftckhilf  Shaft 

Right  Side. 

Leftside. 

Leftside. 
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0  010 
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8 

818 

8-98 

215 
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Bitumen,  &o. 

14-68 

14-07 

9-89 

17-21 

Zinc,  lead,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt  were  not  qnantitively 
estimated. 

The  Kupferschiefer  of  the  Mansfeld  district  contains  on  an  ayerage 
somewhat  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  about  10  lb&  of  silyer  to 
the  ton  of  copper.  The  Sanderz  of  the  Sangerhausen  district  sometimes 
contains  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of  copper  when  the  ore  is  copper  pyrites ; 
but  when  it  consists  of  erubescite,  it  occasionally  reaches  10  per  cent ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  proportion  of  silver  is  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  fuel  employed  is  principally  coal  and  coke,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  reaches  the  works  from  England  vid  Hamburg ;  another  portion 
is,  however,  supplied  by  the  German  coal-fields,  and  gas-coke  is  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  cities  where  laige  quantities  of  gas  are 
consumed.  Formerly  wood  and  charcoal  were  exclusively  made  use  of 
in  the  smelting-works ;  but^  although  the  company  still  possesses  a  large 
extent  of  woodland,  it  is  now  found  more  profitable  to  sell  the  timber 
and  charcoal],  and  to  obtain  from  a  distance  supplies  of  fuel  better  suited 
for  the  work.  Brushwood  answers  as  fuel  for  muffle-furnaces  and  for 
calcining ;  the  brown  coal  of  the  neighbourhood,  when  mixed  with  coal 
of  a  superior  quality,  is  also  employed  for  reverberatory  furnaces.  In 
addition  to  slags,-  which,  for  the  sake  of  freeing  them  from  copper,  are 
passed  through  the  furnace  with  the  various  charges,  fluor-spar  is  some- 
times employed.  It  is  chiefly  used  with  highly  siliceous  materialsy  and 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  works. 

As  at  present  conducted,  the  method  employed  for  the  treatment  of 
cupriferous  schists  in  the  Mansfeld  district  comprehends  the  following 
operations : — 

L  Burning  the  schist  in  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  portion 
of  the  sulphur,  together  with  water  and  bitumen,  and  to  reduce  the  mate- 
rial to  a  mechanical  condition  suitable  for  smelting. 

II.  Smelting  the  burnt  schist  with  slags  and  fluor-spar  in  blast- 
furnaces; ^TodnctBt  eoarae-metal OT  BoJistein  and  slags;  the  latter  being 
sometimes  moulded  into  blocks  for  building  purposes. 
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IIL  Burning  the  coarse-metal  in  kilns  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
snlphur,  oxidizing  the  iron,  and  producing  sulphuric  acid. 

lY.  CJoncentration  of  the  copper  in  the  roasted  coarse-metal  by  fusion 
in  reverberatory  furnaces ;  products,  fine-met cd  or  Spurstein^  containing 
74  to  75  per  cent  of  copper,  with  silver,  and  rich  dag  sent  back  to 
operation  IL 

V.  Grinding  the  fine-metaL 

YL  Boasting  the  ground  fine-metal ;  the  chief  portion  of  the  copper 
is  thus  transformed  in  cupric  oxide,  while  the  silver  is  converted  into  a 
soluble  stdphaie  of  silver. 

YIL  Dissolving  out  the  sulphate  of  silver  with  warm  water,  and 

precipitating  cement'sUver  from  the  solution  by  means  of  metallic  copper. 

YIIL  Mixing  the  residues  from  this  lixiviation  with  coal-dust,  and 

melting  and  refining  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  products,  refined  copper 

or  Kupferraffinad  and  slags, 

IX.  Treatment  of  slags,  resulting  from  operation  YIII.,  for  copper  of 
second  quality. 

The  following  description  of  the  various  processes  employed  in  the 
Mansfeld  district  for  the  treatment  of  Kupferschiefer  will  render  in- 
telligible the  series  of  manipulations  to  which  it  is  subjected  for  the 
extraction  of  copper  and  sUver. 

L  Burning  the  Schist — ^This  has  for  its  object  the  combustion  or 
volatilization  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  bitumen,  as  well  as  the  expulr 
sion  of  water,  &c,;  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  also  at  the  same  time 
eliminated,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
good  coarse-metal  with  the  copper  and  a  portion  of  the  iron.  This 
operation,  which  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  burning  than  of  calcina- 
tion, is  accomplished  in  large  heaps  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
smelting-furnaces,  but  generally  at  a  higher  level 

In  order  to  construct  a  heap  of  this  kind,  a  number  of  faggots  of  dry 
bnishwood  are  laid  side  by  side  on  the  pavement  of  the  roasting-yard  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mark  out  the  intended  boundary  of  the  mound,  thus 
enclosing  a  space  of  fr6m  200  to  300  feet  in  length,  and  30  to  40  feet  in 
width.  This  area  is  traversed,  longitudinally,  by  a  line  of  faggots 
arranged  along  its  centre,  across  which  two  or  three  rows  of  similar 
faggots  are  placed  at  right  angle&  Where  these  rows  cross  one  another 
a  small  pile  of  faggots  is  erected.  The  schist  is  piled  loosely  upon  the 
faggots  until  a  rectangular  heap,  from  7  to  10  feet  in  height,  has  been 
formed;  fire  is  now  applied  to  the  wood  on  one  side,  and  the  flames 
gradually  spread,  through  the  channels  filled  with  faggots,  to  the  heaps 
of  fuel  at  their  intersection,  which  act  as  chimneys  to  the  mass.  Schist 
made  into  heaps  shortly  after  its  extraction  from  the  mine  is  found  to 
hum  more  readily  than  when  put  together  dry ;  this  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  as  soon  as  the  water  is  expelled,  the  layers  of  shale  open,  leaving 
interstices  by  which  the  mass  is  rendered  permeable  to  the  air,  whereas, 
if  previously  dried,  it  crumbles,  and  a  compact  heap  is  the  result.     The 
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best  conditions  aie  obtained  when  the  blocks  are  put  together  in  a  frozen 
state  during  the  winter,  and  gradually  thaw  after  the  completion  of  the 
heap.  When  the  schist  has  onoe  become  well  ignited  it  goes  on  burning 
slowly  until  the  whole  of  the  bitumen  has  been  consumed.  This  oc- 
cupies a  greater  or  less  time,  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  size  of  the  heap,  but  the  smaller  heaps  generally  require  from 
eight  to  ten  weeks,  and  the  larger  from  three  to  four  months.  It  some- 
times happens  that  during  very  strong  winds  so  much  heat  is  developed 
as  to  cause  the  ore  to  melt  and  run  together  into  masses.  This  not 
only  results  in  considerable  additional  expense,  as  it  makes  the  heaps 
difficult  to  break  up,  but  also  so  completely  drives  off  the  sulphur  that 
the  roasted  material  requires  to  be  smelted  with  raw  ores  containing 
sulphides.  In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  is  usual  to  erect 
screens  of  rough  boarding  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  or  to 
cover  the  exposed  portions  of  the  heap  with  a  layer  of  finely  divided  and 
closely  packed  ore.  The  following  analyses,  made  by  Grunow  in  1850,  give 
the  composition  of  burnt  Kupf erschiefer  from  four  different  localities : ' — 
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Ten  pounds  of  wood  are,  on  an  average,  consumed  for  each  ton  of  schist 
burnt ;  the  reduction  in  bulk  which  takes  place  during  the  operation  is 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  of  weight  16  per  cent 

IL  Smelting  Burnt  Ore  with  Slags  for  tJte  Production  of  Coarse- 
Metal  or  Rohstein,  ^c, — The  roasted  ore  is  taken  from  the  pile  in  which 
it  is  burnt  directly  to  the  smelting-fumace,  where  it  is  fused  with  a  mix- 
ture of  slags  and  fluor-spar,  the  products  obtained  being  coarse-metal  and 
poor  slags.  This  fusion  always  takes  place  in  blast-furnaces,  of  which 
the  form  and  dimensions  vary  considerably.  The  older  furnaces  were 
rectangular,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height;  the  newer  ones,  on  the 
contrary,  are  circular,  and  have  a  total  height  of  above  30  feet  Fig& 
124  and  125  represent  one  of  the  rectangular  furnaces  formerly  employed 
at  Mansfeld  for  the  fusion  of  roasted  schist  The  first  is  a  front  elevation, 
and  the  second  a  vertical  section  through  the  axis  of  one  of  the  tuyers ; 
the  lining  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hearth  was  constructed  of  a  sandstone 
found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  upper  portion,  A«  was  lined  with  fire- 
brick, and  the  outer  walls  were  built  with  ordinary  masonry. 

The  blast  was  supplied  through  tuyers,  t^  placed  either  in  the  back  of 

1  The  metallie  lulphidM  ware  not  ettiiihAted. 


the  hearth  or  in  two  opposite  htoral  faces  of  the  furnace,  and  at  the 
■ams  height  from  the  bottom.     On  a  level  vlth  the  floor  wen  two  aper- 


Fig.  IM— RsetuguUr  ?unuc<,  Uuiitdd ;  Intarior  of  hearth. 

tares,  b,  fig.  126,  communicating,  bf  the  channels,  e,  with  two  external 
huin^  Bf  each  about  30  inches  in  diameter  and  14  inches  in  depth, 
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hollowed  in  a  bed  consisting  of  clay  and  coke-dust  The  slags  and  mattes 
flowing  constantly  out  of  the  furnace  were  receired  into  one  or  other 
of  these  basins,  and  when  one  had  become  full  the  aperture  by  which 
it  communicated  with  the  hearth  was  dosed,  and  the  other  opened. 

The  blast,  which  was  heated  to  about  ISS"*  C,  entered  the  furnace  at 
a  pressure  of  from  7  to  8  inches  of  water.  The  materials  to  be  chaiged 
were  placed  on  a  platform  near  the  top,  and  usually  consisted  of  about 
86'5  per  cent  of  roasted  schist  from  operation  L,  6'5  per  cent  of  fluor- 
spar, and  7*0  per  cent  of  slags  from  operation  IV.  The  fuel  used  was 
either  English  or  Westphalian  coke,  or  gas-coke ;  when  the  former  was 
employed,  12  to  14  cubic  feet  were  required  per  ton  of  roasted  ore 
smelted,  but  in  the  latter  case  16  to  18  cubic  feet  were  consumed.  The 
fuel  was  introduced  in  layers,  alternately  with  the  ore  and  flux,  and  a 
fresh  charge  was  added  as  soon  as  flame  made  its  appearance  at  the  top. 
In  this  way  the  complete  fusion  of  the  mass  was  effected ;  the  gangue, 
uniting  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  formed  a  fusible  slag, 
while  the  copper,  in  combination  with  iron,  silver,  and  sulphur,  yielded  a 
liquid  regulus  or  coarse-metaL  The  slags  and  regulus  flowed  together 
into  the  basins,  B,  where  the  latter,  from  its  greater  density,  accumulated 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  slags  floated  on  its  surface,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  basin  filled,  were  dragged  aside  by  the  workmen. 

The  basins,  B,  being  used  alternately,  the  coarse-metal  which  had 
collected  in  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  cool  while  the  other  was  being 
filled,  and,  when  sufficiently  set,  was  removed  in  the  form  of  circular 
plates,  which  were  lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  still  liquid  portion 
remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  This  was  done  by  an  iron  eye 
inserted  in  the  regulus  while  in  a  liquid  state. 

As  soon  as  a  plate  had  been  separated  it  was  broken  with  sledges, 
any  adhering  pieces  of  slag  being  picked  out  and  returned  to  the  furnace 
in  which  the  fusion  was  effected.  The  coarse-metal  obtained  amounted  to 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  burnt  schist  smelted ;  it  contained 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  copper  and  about  |th  of  1  per  cent  of  silver 
together  with  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  and  sulphur. 

The  small  rectangular  blast-furnaces  have  at  Mansfeld  been  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  circular  furnaces  of  much  larger  dimensions ;  these  are 
blown  by  six  tuyers  and  provided  with  apparatus  for  the  collection  of 
the  waste  gases.  Fig.  127  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of 
one  of  these  fumaees,  and  fig.  128  a  horizontal  section  at  the  level  of 
the  tuyera  The  foundation  consists  of  a  solid  block  of  masonry.  A, 
provided  with  proper  channels  for  the  escape  of  moisture.  The  furnace 
is  supported  on  eight  short  cast-iron  pillars,  a,  carrying  an  iron  ring,  6, 
and  is  lined  with  fire-brick.  The  blast,  which  is  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  280"*  C,  enters  the  furnace  by  six  water-tuyers,  c,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  2  Iba  per  square  inch,  while  the  throat,  which  is  closed  by 
the  cup-and-cone  arrangement,  d,  admits  of  the  waste  gases  being  col- 
lected by  the  openings,  6,  and  the  wrought-iron  pipes,  /.     The  charges 


ate  introduced  in  the  usual  way ;  the  alags  flow  off  conatantly  at  g,  and 
the  coarse-metal  is  from  time  to  time  tapped  off  at  h,  on  the  opposite 
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nde  of  the  furnace.     This  formerlj  ran  through  the  iron  gutter,  t,  into 
tbe  crosfr«pout,  k,  fig.  128,  mth  semted  ends,  from  which  it  fell  into 
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a  cietem  of  v&ter,  where  it  was  granulated ;  but  it  is  n 
moulda. 

A  fumaM  with  two  tuyere,  and  blast  heated  to  100°  C,  will  amelt 
from  7  to8/w(ter<(2Ito2iton8)of  burnt  schist  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  houre  ;  a  furnace  with  thiee  tuyere  will  smelt  12  fudere  in  the  same 
time.  With  a  furnace  blown  by  font  tuyere,  17  fudera  of  ore  can  be 
smelted  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  a  large  fumace  with  six  tnyera 


smelts  from  40  to  46  fudera  of  ore,  with  an  expenditure  of  from  12  to 
14  cwta.  of  coke  per  fuder. 

III.  Soasting  the  Coarw-MttaL — This  is  accomplished  in  rectangular 
kilns,  each  10  feet  in  height,  G  feet  square  at  the  top,  and  6x4  feet  at 
the  bottom,  provided  with  cnp«nd-cone  chargers.  Each  of  these  holds 
10  tons  of  coarse-metal,  which  is  first  broken  into  pieces  of  a  little  more 
than  a  cubic  inch,  and  then  introduced  through  the  charging  apparatus 
in  the  looL  These  kilns  are  arranged  in  rows,  forming  groups  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty,  and  communicating  with  sulphuric -acid  chambers 
of  the  ordinary  construction.  The  calcined  or  burnt  matter  is  drawn 
every  twelve  boms,  each  kiln  yielding  from  1 J  to  1^  ton  of  burnt  mate- 
rial every  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  clotting  and  furing-together  of  the  nnnaated 
coarse-metal,  it  is  mixed  with  neariy  an  equal  weight  of  the  axtat 
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mateiial  which  has  hean  already  roasted;  the  proportions  being  100 
paita  of  nnroasted  coarsfr-metal  to  85  parts  of  the  roasted  metal  A 
slight  increase  of  weighty  due  to  the  oxidation  of  iron,  takes  place 
daring  the  operation,  as  1  part  of  unbumt  coarse-metal  ia,  on  an  average, 
represented  by  1*042  of  burnt  residue.  The  burning  is  going  on  most 
satisfoctorily  when  the  heated  metal  slightly  sticks  together  at  a  height 
of  about  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bottom ;  thus  forming  a  scaffold 
which  enables  the  burnt  ore  to  be  withdrawn,  before  breaking  down  the 
platform  and  allowing  the  material  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  kiln  to 
descend. 

lY.  MdHngfcr  Fine-Metal  or  Spuntein, — The  furnace  employed  for 
this  operation  closely  resembles  that  used  in  this  country  for  melting 
for  coarse-metaL  Until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  roasted 
coarse-metal  was  fused  in  a  small  blast-fumaoe,  but  this  has  been  supers 
Mded  by  the  Welsh  reverberatory  fumaoe  introduced  from  Swansea  at 
about  the  date  stated. 

The  charge  usually  consists  of  50  to  56  cwts.  of  roasted  coarse-metal, 
and  4  to  7  cwts.  of  siliceous  ores,  or  2^  to  3  cwts.  of  sand.  This  mixture 
is  charged  into  the  fumaoe  through  a  hopper  in  the  usual  way.  When 
first  chaiged,  the  furnace  is  closed  and  fired  sharply  for  three  and  a  half 
hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  first  rabbling  takes  place;  this 
rabbling  is  repeated  twice,  and  when,  at  the  expiration  of  about  eight 
hours,  tiie  charge  has  become  reduced  to  a  perfectly  liquid  condition,  and 
no  lumps  are  found  upon  the  bottom,  tapping  takes  place.  The  tap-hole 
is  opened  and  the  fine-metal  is  run  into  a  series  of  conical  cast-iron 
moulds,  each  capable  of  holding  from  4  to  6  cwts.  of  regulus,  so  arranged 
that  the  second  is  slightly  below  the  first,  the  third  below  the  second, 
and  so  on.  Only  the  purest  and  richest  materials  produce  very  liquid 
tli^ ;  when  the  matte  contains  zinc  the  resulting  slags  are  infusible  and 
pasty.  Spurstein  should  contain  from  74  to  75  per  cent,  of  copper,  and 
when  it  either  falls  below  72  per  cent  of  copper^  or  contains  that  metal 
in  the  metallic  state,  it  is  not  forwarded  to  the  silver-extraction  works. 
The  presence  of  metallic  copper  in  the  fine-metal  is  obviated  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  unroasted  Bohstein  to  the  charge.  The  slags  from 
this  furnace  contain  copper,  and  are  smelted  in  operation  IL,  with 
roasted  schist  and  a  little  fiuor-^par.  The  fuel  employed  is  a  mixture  of 
brown  coal  and  £nglish  bituminous  coal,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the 
fomier  to  one  of  the  latter,  burnt  on  a  step  grate. 

V.  Grinding  the  Fine-MetdL — When  sufficiently  cold,  the  Spurstein 
is  removed  from  the  cast-iron  cones,  freed  from  any  adhering  slag,  and 
rsduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  This  is  effected  in  ball- 
mills,  each  capable  of  grinding  20  tons  of  matte  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hour& 

YL  Boasting  the  Oraund  Fine-MetaL — The  concentrated  and  finely 
ground  sulphide,  which  contains  about  74  per  cent,  of  copper  and  about 
0*43  per  cent,  of  silver  in  the  metallic  copper,  is  subjected  to  a  process  of 
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careful  roasting,  by  which  the  copper  is,  for  the  most  part,  converted  into 
an  insoluble  oxide,  while  the  silver  is  transformed  into  a  readily  soluble 
sulphate  of  that  metal.  This  is  effected  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  with 
precautions  which  will  be  stated  when  describing  Ziervogel's  Silver 
Process. 

YIL  Dissolving  out  Sulphate  of  Silver  and  PrecipitcUing  Gemefit-Silver 
by  Metallic  Copper, — This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  series  of  tubs,  in 
some  of  which  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  is  effected,  while  in  others 
the  precipitation  of  the  dissolved  silver  is  determined  by  the  introduction 
of  metallic  copper,  both  in  the  form  of  bars  and  in  a  granulated  state. 
The  method  of  conducting  this  operation  will  be  described  when  treating 
of  the  metallurgy  of  silver. 

VIIL  Fusion  and  Refining  of  Desilverized  Residues, — The  residues 
retained  in  the  tubs  in  which  the  lixiviation  for  sulphate  of  silver  has 
been  conducted,  contain  about  75  per  cedt.  of  copper,  chiefly  as  oxide,  and 
have  been  freed  from  silver  to  within  0*018  per  cent  This  material  is 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  is  subsequently  refined  in  a  furnace, 
which  resembles  the  ordinary  English  refinery.  Ten  tons  of  the  washed 
residue  from  the  silver-extraction  process,  after  being  allowed  to  drain 
freely,  are  dried  upon  beds  warmed  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  flues, 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  coal-dust,  and  charged  into  the  furnace. 

At  the  expiration  of  from  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  hours  the  oxide  of 
copper  will  have  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  oxides  of 
the  baser  metals,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  copper  oxide,  uniting 
with  the  siliceous  ash  of  the  coal,  and  with  silica  from  the  furnace 
bottom,  will  have  passed  into  the  state  of  slag. 

This  slag  is  carefully  skimmed  off  during  about  an  hour,  and  the 
metallic  bath  is  exposed  for  another  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
strongly  oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  During  this  period,  known  as  the 
Verhlasen^  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved,  together  with  zinc,  lead, 
and  some  other  metals,  which,  becoming  oxidized,  fill  the  furnace  with 
dense  fumea 

The  next  period,  namely,  that  of  roasting  and  sparkling,  BrcUen  und 
Spriilien,  occupies  from  two  to  tM'O  and  a  half  hours,  during  which 
further  traces  of  various  metals  are  eliminated,  and  a  little  sulphurous 
anhydride  given  off.  The  charge  is  now  subjected  to  oxidation  during 
two  additional  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  has  assumed  the  con- 
dition of  dry  copper,  equivalent  to  the  Guarkupfer  of  the  old  hearth- 
refinery. 

The  copper  is  then  brought  to  tough-pitch  by  poling  its  surface 
covered  by  charcoal,  and  the  metal  laded  into  moulds.  If  during  the 
process  Qf  lading  the  copper  should  exhibit  any  indication  of  becoming 
dry  from  absorption  of  oxygen,  it  is  again  poled  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  working  of  a  charge,  including  refining,  toughening,  and  lading, 
occupies  from  nineteen  to  twenty  hours,  every  100  tons  of  the  material 
treated  yielding  from  68  to  69  tons  of  ingot  copper  of  A.  quality,  and 
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from  16  to  16  tons  of  slags  and  scoria,  which  are  treated  in  the  next 
operation. 

IX.  TreatTneTit  0/  Smelting-  and  RefinerySlagi. — The  slage  and  the 
KorifB  resulting  from  the  ameitiug  and  refining  of  fint-quality  copper  are 
taken  to  the  old  liqnation-works,  where  the;  are  smelted  in  a  small  blast- 
famace  for  blister-copper.  The  copper  thus  obtained  is  refined  with 
additions  of  lead  and  phosphor-copper,  toughened  by  poling,  and  sold  as 
B.  copper  of  second  qusiity. 

In  1884  the  production  of  copper  and  silver  at  Msnsfeld  and  Sanger- 
hausen  was : — 

Copper.  .        .     12,77S  metric  tons. 

SUver   ....     7*,132kil(«. 

Pbogkbsbs  Formsblt  £mpu>tbd  at  Mansfbli) — Eoeelle-Copptr. — 
The  copper  produced  at  Manefeld  was  at  one  time  largely  delivered  to 
commerce  in  the  form  of  Gaarkup/er  or  rosette-copper,  sold  in  the  shape 
of  thin  discs,  chiefly  employed  for  making  alloys,  but  not  sufficiently  soft 
for  hammering  and  rolling. 


FIc  138  — EupfdrgnufieTd. 


Fig  IM  — Kui>f«surh« 


Blister-copper  for  the  production  of  rosette-copper  is  treated  in  the 
tmall  German  hearth  or  Kup/ergaarherd 

Fig  129  represents  a  perspective  view,  and  fig  130  a  vertical  section, 
of  this  arrangement,  it  consists  of  a  hemispherical  boain,  a,  about 
18  inches  in  diameter,  excavated  m  a  mass  composed  of  four  parts  of 
pounded  charcoal,  four  parts  of  fire-clay,  and  one  of  sand.  This  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  platform,  e,  level  with  the  top  of  the  basin, 
which  IB,  on  one  side,  furnished  with  a  smsll  door,  d  When  the 
hearth  has  been  freshly  lined,  it  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  with 
another  operation,  to  dry  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  shovelsful 
of  Ignited  charcoal,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  hearth  is 
completely  dry  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  cavity  is  filled  with 
fresh  charcoal,  fragments  of  impure  copper  are  arranged  opposite  the 
tuyer,  I,  and  the  blast  is  gradually  admitted.  When  the  first  charge  of 
crude  metal  has  been  thus  melted,  a  further  quantity  is  added,  care  being 
taken  at  the  same  time  to  supply  a  proper  amount  of  fuel.  The  scorite 
formed  during  the  progress  of  the  operation  escape  through  a  tap-hole. 
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which  communicates  with  the  cavity  in  which  the  refining  is  effected  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  mass  of  masoniy,  m. 

The  first  slags  obtained  are  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  During  the  fusion,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and 
sometimes  arsenical  vapours^  are  evolved. 

The  next  slags  are  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  are  rich  in  cuprous  oxide. 
When  the  whole  of  the  impure  copper  constituting  a  charge  has  been 
fused  in  successive  small  quantities,  the  workman  takes  samples,  from 
time  to  time,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  these, 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  furnace  and  the  state  of  ttie 
metal  it  contains.  As  soon  as  the  process  is  found  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  blast  is  stopped  and  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  freed  from 
fragments  of  charcoal.  The  slags  are  then  carefully  raked  from  the 
surface  of  the  metallic  bath,  on  which  a  little  water  is  thrown  to  solidify 
the  upper  surface,  which  is  at  once  withdrawn,  by  an  iron  hook,  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  circular  plate.  When  the  first  disc  has  been  thus  removed 
more  water  is  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  a  second  film  is 
coagulated  and  lifted  off.  These  operations  are  repeated  until  the  whole 
of  Uie  copper  has  been  removed  from  the  furnace. 

The  rosettes  thus  obtained  do  not  exhibit  the  malleability  and  duc- 
tility of  ordinary  commercial  sheet-copper,  and  in  order  to  communicate 
to  it  these  properties  it  is  necessary  to  subject  it  to  a  final  operation  of 
toughening.  For  this  purpose  the  rosettes  are  again  melted  in  a  similar 
furnace  to  that  above  represented ;  and  as  soon  as  the  discs  are  fused, 
and  have  fallen  into  the  small  concave  basin,  the  surface  of  the  bath  is 
sparingly  covered  with  charcoal,  by  which,  after  a  time,  the  oxide  is 
reduced,  and  the  metal  attains  a  state  of  malleability. 

LiqucUiotk — The  method  of  extracting  silver  from  copper  by  liqua- 
tion was  employed  in  the  Mansfeld  district  up  to  the  year  1836.  The 
efficiency  of  this  process,  which  is  described  by  Agricola,  depends  on  the 
following  principles.  If  lead  and  copper  be  fused  together,  the  two 
metals  unite  ;  and  if  this  mixture  be  rapidly  cooled,  after  being  run  out 
of  the  furnace,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  intimate  admixture.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mixture  be  slowly  heated  to  near  its  point  of  fusion, 
or  be  allowed  to  cool  very  gradually  after  being  in  a  liquid  state,  the 
two  metals  will  separate,  and  the  lead  will  contain  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  silver  originally  in  combination  with  copper,  while  the  latter  metal 
retains  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  lead  added.  The  silver 
may  now  be  separated  from  the  lead  by  cupellation,  and  the  copper  freed 
from  that  metal  by  refining. 

Three  parts  of  copper  and  from  10  to  12  parts  of  lead,  already  con- 
taining a  certain  proportion  of  silver — ^if  such  is  to  be  procured — are 
fused  together  in  a  cupola-furnace ;  instead  of  metallic  lead,  litharge  is 
sometimes  employed.  The  fused  alloy,  on  flowing  from  the  furnace^  is 
poured  into  cast-iron  moulds,  where  it  is  rapidly  cooled  by  the  help  of 
water,  and  from  which  it  is  removed  in  the  form  of  large  circular  cakea. 
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TbsM  discs  ue  eubsequentl;  heated  on  a  liqufttdon  hearth,  in  order  to 
eztact  the  srgeatiferoue  lead  in  the  liquid  fornt,  while  the  associated 
copper  remains  unmelted,  and  forms  &  porous  mass,  retaining  the  form  of 
the  original  cakes. 

This  hearth,  £gsi  131  and  132,  cousista  of  two  slightly  inclined  plates 
of  CMt-iron,  so  placed  as  to  leave  between  them  a  space,  S,  beneath  which 
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is  a  hollow  channel,  C,  left  in  the  mass  of  masoniy,  M,  which  supports 
tbe  iron  plates.  The  metallic  discs  are  placed  perpendicularly  on  these, 
and  an  kept  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another  by  means  of  wedges, 
while  the  open  sides  of  the  area  are  closed,  after  charging,  by  clay- 
lined  plates  of  wrougbt-iron,  F.  The  fuel  employed,  which  is  char- 
coal, is  introduced  between  the  metallic  discs,  after  which  the  wedges 
Bie  withdrawn,  and  some  wood  is 
placed  in  the  channels,  C,  by  the 
combustion  of  which  the  charcoal 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth  is 
ignited ;  the  draught  is  produoed  by 
small  chimneys,  d,  left  in  the  masonry 
of  the  fumaccL  As  th»  temperature 
of  the  c^es  becomes  more  and  more 
elevated,  the  lead,  which  is  the  more 
fusible  metal,  begins  to  melt,  and, 
flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  iron  plates,  falls  into  the  channels,  C,  and 
is  eondaeted,  by  a  depression  in  the  floor,  into  the  exterior  tmsins,  b. 
In  proportion  as  these  reeervoin  become  filled,  the  lead  is  removed,  with 
an  iKm  ladle,  to  a  mould,  where  it  receives  the  form  of  lenticular  cakes. 
The  copper,  still  retaining  a  certain  amount  of  lead  and  silver,  remains, 
in  the  fonu  of  half-fused  spongy  masses,  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
fifst  placed.  The  lead  dins  separated  by  liquation  contains  a  large  por- 
ticm  ti  the  sUver,  as,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  alloy  of  silver  and 
had  being  more  fusible  than  the  pure  metal,  a  small  quantity  only  of 
silver  is  retained  by  the  lead  which  remains  associated  with  spongy 
copper  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace. 
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These  porous  masses  of  copper  are,  however,  still  capable  of  affording 
a  certain  amount  of  argentiferous  lead  if  submitted  to  a  higher  tem> 
perature,  and  for  this  purpose  are  heated  in  a  peculiarly  constructed 
apparatus,  known  as  a  sweating-furnace. 

The  spongy  masses  of  copper,  remaining  after  the  liquation  of  the 
lead  and  silver,  are  charged  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  and  rest  on 
the  brick  piers  by  which  the  bottom  is  divided  longitudinally  into  flues. 
These  spaces  are  filled  with  wood,  which  is  ignited,  and  the  door  closed. 
The  draught  is  established  through  openings,  in  connection  with  a 
chimney,  by  which  the  smoke  and  heated  air  are  carried  off. 

This  treatment  determines  the  separation,  in  a  liquid  form,  of  a 
further  portion  of  lead,  which  becoming  oxidized  is  chiefly  converted 
into  litharge,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  flues,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolved  in  the  oxide  of  lead.  By  operating 
in  this  way,  copper  is  obtained  still  further  freed  from  lead  and  silver 
than  that  coming  from  the  liquation-hearth,  and  in  the  spaces  between 
the  piers  will  be  accumulated  litharge  containing  silver,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  copper  oxide.  This  mixture  was  employed  at  Mansfeld  as  a 
source  of  lead  in  the  cupolas  in  which  the  fusion  of  the  unrefined  copper 
with  lead  was  conducted. 

The  copper  was  formerly  refined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  somewhat 
resembling  the  German  cupelling-furnace  hereafter  to  be  described. 

A  method  for  the  separation  of  silver  from  copper  mattes  by  amalga- 
mation was  in  operation  at  Mansfeld  up  to  1849. 


Copper-Smelting  by  the  Manhj^s  Process. 

This  process,  which  has  for  some  four  and  a  half  years  been  in 
operation  at  the  copper-works  of  Eguilles,  Department  of  Yaucluse, 
France,  was  described  by  the  late  Professor  L.  Griiner,  whose  paper 
for  some  time  constituted  almost  the  entire  literature  of  the  subject.^ 

Various  persons  have,  at  different  times,  speculated  on  the  possibility 
of  treating  cupriferous  substances  by  the  process  applied  by  Bessemer  to 
the  refining  of  cast-iron,  without  employing  other  fuel  than  the  silicon, 
manganese,  and  carbon  contained  in  the  material  itself.  In  the  same 
way  that  iron  ores  are  reduced  in  the  blast-furnace  to  the  state  of  pig- 
iron  are  copper  ores  reduced  by  a  simple  fusion  to  a  coarse-metal  com- 
posed of  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur.  In  both  operations  the  metals  ioe 
separated  from  their  gangues,  and  in  both  are  the  most  important  products 
somewhat  similar  in  constitution.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  manganese  in  combination  with  carbon  and  silicon,  in  the  other  a 
double  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper.  It  would  consequently  appear 
probable  that,  if  by  simply  blowing  through  the  fused  mass  the  carbon, 
silicon,  and  manganese  can,  in  the  one  case,  be  eliminated,  that,  in  the 

^  '  Annalei  des  Minei,'  8*  S6rie,  Tome  iii.  p.  429. 
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other,  sulphur  and  iron  might  be  removed  by  similar  means,  since  both 
these  elements  are  more  readily  oxidizable  than  copper. 

At  first  sight  nothing  would  appear  to  be  more  easy,  but  nevertheless 
all  the  experiments,  from  the  first,  made  in  Russia  in  1867,  to  those  made 
in  this  country  up  to  1879  by  HoUway,  resulted  in  complete  failure.  In 
spite  of  their  apparent  similarity,  the  circumstances  in  the  two  cases 
differ  materially. 

In  pig-iron  the  substances  to  be  oxidized  never  exceed  10  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  while  copper  matte  often  contains  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
of  copper ;  so  that  from  60  to  40  per  cent  of  its  constituents  have  to 
be  removed  by  oxidation.  Moreover,  the  foreign  bodies,  silicon  and 
carbon,  present  in  cast-iron,  develop  a  large  amount  of  heat  during  their 
combustion;  the  first  7,800  and  the  second  8,000  calories,  while  the 
iron  and  sulphur  of  the  matte  yield  but  2,200  and  1,500  calories  respec- 
tively. It  is  true  that  the  specific  heat  of  copper  is  about  two-thirds  less 
than  that  of  iron. 

The  weight  of  copper  in  copper  mattes  is,  however,  much  less  than 
is  that  of  iron  in  cast-iron,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  reduction  of 
copper  matte  requires  less  heat  than  the  refining  of  cast  iron.  A  priori^ 
then,  the  process  does  not  appear  impossible,  although  considerable  difi]- 
culty  might  be  anticipated  from  the  large  amount  of  iron  to  be  oxidized 
and  passed  off  in  the  state  of  scoriea. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Pierre  Manh^  were  commenced  in  1880,  the 
apparatus  employed  being  a  small  Bessemer  converter  of  the  usual  con- 
struction, having  an  air  vessel  at  bottom,  with  vertical  tuyers  injecting 
air  from  below  upwards  through  the  metal  collected  in  the  bottom.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated  the  sulphur  and  iron  rapidly  became 
oxidized,  the  former  escaping  as  sulphurous  anhydride,  while  the  oxide 
of  iron  formed  a  liquid  slag  at  the  expense  of  the  silica  of  the  refractory 
lining. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  experiment  the  heat  developed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  iron  and  sulphur  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  fluidity 
of  the  metallic  bath,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ferruginous  slags.  This  quiet 
progress  of  the  operation  was  not,  however,  long  continued,  and  was 
followed  by  difficulties  which  manifested  themselves  towards  the  close 
of  the  experiment 

On  the  one  hand,  at  a  certain  moment  the  progress  of  the  operation 
suddenly  changed,  the  regular  ebullition  produced  by  the  injection  of 
air  was  followed  by  rapid  boiling,  accompanied  by  violent  projections  of 
slag,  this  action  ultimately  becoming  so  intense  as  to  entirely  empty  the 
vessel 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  sulphur  became  burnt  off, 
metallic  copper  being  heavier  than  copper  matte,  accumulated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  converter,  where,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  combustible 
elements,  it  became  chilled,  and  gradually  obstructed  the  tuyers  with 
solid  copper. 
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In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  resultiDg  from  this  cooling  action 
of  the  blast  upon  the  reduced  copper,  the  vertical  tayers  were  replaced 
by  horizontal  ones  injecting  the  blast  into  the  converter  at  a  certain 
height  above  its  bottom.  In  the  apparatus  thus  modified  the  copper  no 
longer  became  chilled,  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  produced,  fell  into  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  below  the  horizon  of  the  tuyers,  where  it  remained 
in  a  perfectly  liquid  condition  until  the  close  of  the  operation.  In  this 
way  it  was  found  possible  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  matte  into  metallic 
copper  not  containing  above  1  per  cent  of  impurity. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  ferruginous  slags,  numerous  expedients  had  to  be 
devised,  but  it  was  eventually  found  that  when  the  mattes  contained 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  copper  the  slags  no  longer  presented  great 
practical  difficulties. 

In  1881  this  method  of  treating  copper  mattes  was  installed  on  a 
practical  scale  at  EguiUes,  Vaucluse,  by  the  erection  of  three  blast- 
furnaces, each  16  feet  in  height,  for  the  fusion  of  ores,  two  cupolas  8  feet 
in  height  for  re-melting  the  mattes,  and  three  converters  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  mattes  into  metallic  copper.  This  plant  was  afterwards  duplicated 
by  the  erection  of  a  similar  number  of  furnaces  and  converters.  The 
capacity  of  each  of  these  plants  is  equal  to  the  production  of  from  90  to 
100  tons  of  refined  copper  monthly. 

The  ores  treated  at  EguiUes  are  very  variable  in  composition,  con- 
sisting of  copper  pyrites  from  Savoy,  which  is  by  no  means  rich,  impure 
but  tolerably  rich  ores  from  Aveyron  and  the  Pyrenees,  pure  sulphides 
from  Tuscany  containing  from  7  to  15  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  ores  from 
Algeria,  some  of  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  antimony. 
These  materials  are  frequently  mixed  vrith  burnt  cupriferous  pyrites, 
copper-precipitate,  furnace  bottoms,  &c. 

Fig.  133  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  converter  employed  at 
EguiUes,  fig.  134  is  a  horizontal  section  through  the  tuyers,  and  fig. 
135  a  section  at  the  level  of  the  trunnions.  Its  greatest  internal  diameter 
is  4  feet  8  inches,  its  total  height  8  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  tuyers 
above  the  bottom  1  foot.  The  inside  of  the  condenser  is  lined  with  a 
mixture  of  fire-clay  and  sUiceous  sand,  the  blast  being  admitted  through 
eighteen  tuyers  each  f  inch  in  diameter,  formed  of  perforated  fire-bricks 
9  inches  in  length. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  when  cast-iron 
is  operated  on  in  the  Bessemer  converter.  The  vessel,  previously  heated 
to  redness,  receives  a  charge  of  1  ton  of  fused  matte,  and  the  blast,  at 
a  pressure  of  from  10  to  12  inches  of  mercury,  is  turned  on.  The  tem- 
perature rapidly  increases,  and  thick  white  fumes  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
escape  into  a  hood  in  direct  connection  with  a  chimney  165  feet  in  height 
After  blowing  for  a  period  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  richneas  of  the  matte  under  treatment,  white  fumes  cease  to 
be  evolved,  and  the  contents  of  the  converter  are  poured  into  moulds. 
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Wlian  the  mattes  operated  upon  aie  poor,  the  pouring  off  must  be 
effected  aa  lapjdly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  rtolent  projectious  of  the 
fosed  materiaL  If,  however,  the  mattes  under  treatment  are  moderately 
rich  in  copper,  no  difficulty  of  this  nature  is  said  to  occur,  and  the  pro- 
duct will  be  a  material  ready  for  the  refinery,  coutaining  from  98  to  99 
per  cent  of  pure  copper,  with  slags  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  which  go 


Pig.  lis.— TarUisl  SsotlOB. 


Hg.  134.— SmUvd  Uirough  Tufan.     ,  rig.  ias.-flMtlon  through  Truonloiu. 

Tha  Kimhta  ConrsTter. 

back  to  the  blast-fumace.  The  lining  of  a  converter  usually  requires 
renewal  after  from  16  to  18  blows. 

Uattes  containing  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  are  said, 
when  treated  by  this  process,  to  yield  copper  of  fair  quality,  since  the 
foreign  metals  present  are  stated  to  be  either  oxidized  or  -volatilized. 

The  copper  obtained  from  the  converter  has  a  nearly  constant  com- 
position, which  varies  but  little  from  the  following ; — 

Copper SS -6  to  88 '8 

SnJpluir O'S    „    0'8 

Iron 0'6    „    0'4 

100- 
Gniner  estimated  that  at  Eguillea  a  ton  (1,000  kilos)  of  fine  copper 
can  be  produced  from  10  per  cent  copper  ores  with  an  expenditure  of 
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5  tons  of  coals,  while  he  states  that  a  ton  of  copper  produced  from  the 
same  ores  by  the  Welsh  method  would  require  from  13  to  15  tons  of  a 
similar  fuel.  He  further  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  copper  at  I^^uilles  is  from  £6,  8s.  to  £6,  IGs.,  while  he  computed  the 
cost  of  producing  the  same  quantity  of  copper  from  similar  ores  by  the 
Welsh  method  at  from  £12,  16s.  to  £15. 

These  figures,  which  are  reproduced  without  comment^  would,  if 
correct,  indicate  an  important  advance  in  the  treatment  of  copper  ores. 
The  establishment  at  Eguilles  continues  to  employ  this  method  of  work- 
ing; and  licenses  to  operate  under  the  various  patents  are  stated  to  have 
been  granted  both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 

In  a  paper  recently  published  by  Professor  T.  Egleston,^  on  the 
treatment  of  copper  mattes  at  the  works  of  the  Parrot  Silver  and  Copper 
Company,  Montana,  he  states  that  when  first  invented  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Manh^  process  would  produce  blister-copper  from  matte  in 
one  operation.  This  can  be  readily  accomplished  when  matte  contain- 
ing 72  per  cent,  of  copper  is  operated  upon,  but  in  practice  it  is  generally 
found  more  economical  to  produce  mattes  containing  about  40  per  cent, 
of  copper,  and  afterwards  to  blow  them  twice  in  the  converter. 

The  process,  as  a  whole,  now  consists  of  a  variable  number  of  opersr 
tions  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  plant  available,  and  the  number  of 
blows  to  which  the  matte  is  to  be  subjected. 

For  poor  ores  the  operations  are  the  following ; — 

1 .  Melting  the  ores  without  previous  calcination  to  obtain  a  matte 
yielding  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  copper. 

2.  Fusion  of  this  matte  in  a  cupola. 

3.  Blowing  the  fused  matte  in  a  converter  until  it  contains  72  per 
cent  of  copper. 

4.  Fusion  of  the  resulting  matte  in  a  cupola. 

5.  Treatment  of  the  fused  matte  in  a  converter  for  blister-copper. 

6.  Refining  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

For  rich  ores  the  process,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  converters, 
requires  operations  1,  5,  and  6  only,  as  the  mattes  should  be  run  directly 
from  the  cupola  to  the  converter. 

A  more  recent  form  of  converter  employed  by  M.  Manh^  consists  of 
a  cylindrical  horizontal  vessel  of  plate-iron  lined  internally  with  fire- 
brick, and  provided,  on  one  side  only,  with  a  row  of  tuyers.  The  depth 
of  these  below  the  surface  of  the  molten  charge  is  regulated  by  the  partial 
rotation  of  the  cylinder. 

Wet  Processes  for  Copper-Extraction. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  waters  issuing  from  certain  copper 
mines  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  copper  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 

1  '  School  of  Millet  Quarterly,'  May  1885. 
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Agricola  states  that  in  his  time  the  waters  of  a  mine  near  Schmollnitz, 
in  Hungary,  eroded  iron  and  converted  it  into  copper.  Cupriferous 
waters  of  this  description  are  plentifully  discharged  from  mines  of  which 
the  workings  are  extensive,  and  where  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  are 
disseminated  over  extensive  areas ;  these  are  converted  hy  oxidation  into 
sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  and  the  resulting  solutions  are  sometimes 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  enable  the  copper  to  be  extracted  with  profit. 
This  is  done  by  bringing  the  waters  in  contact  with  either  wrought-  or 
cast-iron,  which,  abstracting  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  copper,  the 
latter  precipitates  as  a  crystalline  powder,  while  sulphate  of  iron  is 
carried  off  in  solution;  the  capper-precipitcUe  thus  obtained  is  smelted 
and  refined  in  the  usual  way.  At  San  Domingos  in  Portugal  and  at  Bio 
Tinto  and  Tharsis  in  Spain,  enormous  quantities  of  copper-precipitate 
are  now  annually  produced. 

At  San  Domingos  the  waters  from  the  mines  are  conducted  over  large 
heaps  of  cupriferous  pyrites,  through  which  channeb  for  the  circulation 
of  air  have  been  made,  and  the  liquors  thus  obtained  are  collected  in 
reservoirs,  where  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  pig-iron. 

At  Bio  Tinto  and  Tharsis  a  portion  of  the  pyrites  is  burnt  in  large 
heaps,  teleras,  previous  to  lixiviation,  and  the  liquors  obtained  from  the 
treatment  of  the  burnt  ore  are  used  for  leaching  out  the  copper  from  a 
mixture  of  raw  and  spent  burnt  ores. 

At  Agordo  in  the  Venetian  Alps,  at  Miilbach  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
certain  localities  in  Norway,  the  process  known  as  "  Kernel-Boasting " 
has  been  employed  for  the  treatment  of  poor  copper  ores.  When  cupri- 
ferous iron  pyrites,  in  fragments  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  is  slowly 
roasted  in  heaps,  it  is  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  copper  becomes 
concentrated,  near  the  centre  of  the  several  lumps,  in  the  form  of  a 
rounded  nucleus  consisting  of  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron. 

This  nucleus  or  ''kernel,"  which  gives  its  name  to  the  process,  is 
enclosed  in  a  somewhat  porous  ''shell,"  consisting,  mainly,  of  ferric 
oxide,  which  can  be  easily  detached  by  a  hammer.  The  kernels  are 
separated  by  hand,  and  smelted  for  copper,  while  the  shells  are  lixi- 
viated with  water  to  remove  the  small  amount  of  cupric  sulphate  which 
they  contain.  They  are  afterwards  employed  to  form  the  beds  upon 
which  fresh  heaps  of  cupriferous  pyrites  are  calcined.  At  Agordo 
the  raw  pyrites  contains  on  an  average  1*60  per  cent,  of  copper,  the 
kernels  7  per  cent.,  and  the  shells  0*70  per  cent,  of  that  metal  At  Bio 
Tinto  the  ores  when  roasted  in  heaps  frequently  yield  kernels  containing 
40  per  cent,  of  copper. 

The  water  from  the  Wicklow  mines  in  Ireland  also  holds  a  small 
quantity  of  cupric  sulphate  in  solution,  and,  in  ;  order  to  extract  the 
copper,  it  is  conducted  through  a  series  of  troughs  interrupted  at  inter- 
vals by  deep  tanks  or  hutches.  In  these  troughs,  which  are  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  from  7**  to  IC,  pieces  of  iron  are  so  placed  that  the  water 
flows  constantly  over  them,  and  eement-copper  is  precipitated;  this  is 

2  F 
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from  time  to  time  swept  down  into  the  tanks,  and  at  interrals  collected 
and  sold.  The  waters  from  the  Parys  Mountain  mines,  near  Amlwch, 
likewise  afford  a  certain  amount  of  copper  annually,  and  those  of  many 
mines  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are  similarly  treated  for  the  copper 
they  contain. 

Htdroohlorio-Aoid  Pbocbss. — ^In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tillage  of  Twiste, 
in  Waldeck,  several  beds  of  sandstone,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  im- 
pregnated with  green  carbonate  of  copper,  have  long  been  known.  This 
ore,  although  varying  considerably  in  its  produce,  yields,  on  an  avenge, 
from  1^  to  2  per  cent,  and  was  formerly  raised  and  smelted,  but  this 
method  of  treatment  not  having  produced  satisfactory  residts,  the  opera- 
tions were  finally  abandoned. 

The  insoluble  nature  of  the  quartzose  gangue  with  which  the  copper 
is  associated,  suggested,  some  thirty  years  since,  to  Mr.  Rhodius,  at  that 
time  proprietor  of  the  Linz  metallurgical  works,  the  possibility  of  treat- 
ing such  ores  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  establishment  for  that  purpose 
was  erected  about  the  year  1855. 

The  arrangement  employed  consisted  of  a  crushing- mill  for  the 
reduction  of  the  sandstone  to  a  small  size,  sixteen  dissolving- tubs  to 
effect  the  solution,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tanks  and  reservoirs  for 
the  reception  of  the  copper-liquors  and  the  precipitation  cf  the  metal 
by  iron.  Each  of  the  sixteen  dissolving- tubs  was  13  feet  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  in  depth,  and  was  furnished  with  a  wooden  revolving  agitator, 
set  in  motion  by  shafting  connected  with  a  water- wheeL  This  apparatus 
was  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  20  tons  of  ore  daily,  and  the  conse- 
quent production  of  from  6  to  8  cwts.  of  copper.  In  1856,  when  the 
writer  visited  Twiste,  the  ore  was  raised  and  brought  into  the  works  at 
a  cost  of  48.  per  ton,  and  each  operation  was  completed  in  twenty*four 
hours — ^the  liquors  being  removed  from  the  tanks  to  the  precipitating 
troughs  by  wooden  pumps. 

The  acid  employed  at  this  establishment  was  procured  from  alkali- 
works  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfurt ;  it  contained  only  16  per  cent  of  real 
acid,  and  cost,  delivered  at  the  works,  2s.  per  100  Iba  Each  ton  of 
sandstone  operated  on  required  400  lbs.  of  acid,  which  was  diluted  with 
water  down  to  10  per  cent  before  being  added  to  the  ore.  In  order  to 
precipitate  1  ton  of  copper,  1^  ton  of  iron  scrap  was  used,  and  the 
residues  removed  jErom  the  washing-vats  after  the  operation  retained  but 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  copper. 

How  long  this  process  was  successfully  carried  on  we  are  not  aware, 
but  are  informed  that  the  works  ultimately  became  unprofitable  on 
account  of  a  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  the  ore& 

This  process  for  extracting  copper  from  poor  siliceous  ores  was  for 
several  years  used  at  AJderly  Edge,  Cheshire,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Henderson. 

The  copper  here  occurs,  chiefly  as  carbonate,  in  Bunter  Sandstone, 
of  which  very  large  quantities  were  raised  and  treated;  but  the  results 
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obtained  did  not,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  copper,  leave  a  large  margin 
of  profit. 

Lonqicaid's  Pbooessbs. — In  the  year  1842  Mr.  William  Longmaid 
took  out  a  patent  for  "  Improvements  in  Treating  Ores  and  Minerals,  and 
in  obtaining  Various  Products  therefrom,  certain  Parts  of  which  Improve- 
ments are  Applicable  to  the  Manufacture  of  Alkali"  This  invention  con- 
sists in  roasting  ground  iron  pyrites  with  common  salt  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  by  which  sulphate  of  sodium  is  produced,  while  any  copper  that 
may  be  present  is  transformed  into  soluble  cupric  chloride.  ''The  copper 
may  be  separated  from  the  solution  either  with  iron,  as  is  well  understood, 
or,  as  I  prefer,  by  the  addition  of  lime  slaked  in  water,  forming  a  milk  of 
lime."  The  specification  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  solution  from  which  the 
copper  has  been  separated  may,  if  required,  be  concentrated  by  boiling, 
and  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  suitable  vessels,  very  fine  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  soda  being  obtainable." 

In  the  specification  of  a  second  patent,  granted  in  1844,  for  "An  Im- 
provement in  the  Manufacture  of  Copper,  Tin,  Zinc,  and  Peroxide  of 
Iron,"  Mr.  Longmaid  makes  the  following  observations :  ''  I  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  circumstances  under  which,  and  situations  where, 
ores  containing  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  with  sulphur,  may  with  advantage 
be  treated  with  common  salt  for  obtaining  the  metallic  parts,  without 
depending  mainly  on  the  profits  derivable  from  the  sulphate  of  soda." 
The  liquon  obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  ores  which  have  been  furnaced 
with  addition  of  common  salt  will  contain  various  metals  in  solution, 
together  with  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium.  ''  And  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  this  invention  is  confined  to  treating  ores  containing 
copper,  tin,  or  zinc.  The  copper  contained  in  any  liquor  obtained  as 
above  explained  may  be  precipitated,  as  is  weU  understood,  by  means 
of  iron,  and  the  milk  of  lime  may  be  subsequently  employed  for  sepa- 
rating the  zinc  associated  with  an  excess  of  lime  and  with  some  oxide 
of  iron. 

^  The  oxide  of  tin  separates  from  the  liquor  by  gravity  with  residuary 
matters,  and  if  they  be  not  broken  fine  enough  for  the  washing  process 
to  separate  the  oxide  of  tin,  they  are  to  be  broken  before  washing,  to 
separate  the  tin  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  the  whole  of  the  copper 
and  zinc  be  not  converted  into  the  soluble  form  by  the  first  operation,  the 
insoluble  residue  may  be  treated  with  weak  muriatic  acid  obtained  by 
condensing  that  product  (as  is  well  understood)  as  it  is  evolved  from  the 
fomace  where  the  ores  are  being  treated  with  common  salt,  as  above  ex- 
plained, or  weak  muriatic  acid,  otherwise  obtained,  may  be  employed 
to  dissolve  the  copper  and  zinc  not  before  rendered  soluble  in  water,  and 
these  metals  may  be  separated  from  the  solutions  thus  obtained,  as  above 
explained." 

This  process  was  worked  for  several  yeara  at  St  Helens,  where  the 
copper  was  firat  precipitated  by  iron,  and  the  liquora  subsequently 
evaporated  down  for  salt-cake  ;  it  was  abandoned  about  the  year  1863. 
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At  the  works^  of  Messrs.  Allen,  near  Newcastle,  it  was  likewise  followed 
in  its  entirety  for  many  years,  but  was  ultimately  so  modified  as  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  burnt  pyrites  obtained  from  vitriol  kilns,  and  the 
recovery  of  sulphate  of  sodium  was  no  longer  attempted. 

"Hbndebson'b  Prooesb." — In  1860  Mr.  William  Henderson  filed  a 
specification  for  "Improvements  in  Treating  certain  Ores  and  Alloys, 
and  in  obtaining  Products  therefrom." 

"These  improvements  relate,  first  to  the  treatment  of  copper  and 
several  other  ores,  when  they  exist  as,  or  have  been  reduced  or  converted 
to  the  state  of  oxides,  carbonates,  or  other  salts  of  copper,  or  other  metal, 
and  especially  when  associated  with  silica  and  other  matter  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids. 

"  Secondly,  to  the  treatment  of  ores  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony, 
silver,  cobalt,  and  several  other  metals,  when  they  occur  as  sulphurets, 
mixed  or  singly,  and  combined  with  sulphur  and  iron,  as  iron  pyrites, 
containing  all  or  either  of  these  metals,  or  partially  calcined  or  burnt, 
and  being  then  a  mixture  of  oxides,  sulphates,  and  sulphurets,  with  or 
without  silica. 

"  And  thirdly,  to  similar  compounds  when  they  exist  wholly  as  oxides 
or  salts,  and  associated  with  much  silica." 

Ores  of  the  first  class  he  proposes  to  attack,  either  with  or  without 
a  preliminary  roasting,  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  evaporate  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  copper  to  dryness  in  leaden  pans,  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
copper  being  subsequently  so  heated  as  to  drive  off  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  is  condensed  in  a  leaden  chamber.  The  resulting  oxide  is  then 
mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  siliceous  ore, 
and  is  smelted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  the  usual  way ;  the  products 
will  be  blister-copper  and  slag  free  from  regulus. 

"The  second  class  of  ores  I  treat  as  follows:  If  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  existing  in  the  ore  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
the  metal  or  metals  to  be  extracted,  it  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  that 
amount  by  calcination,  or  if  the  ore  contains  much  silica  the  proportion 
of  sulphur  may  be  even  lower  than  an  equal  proportion.  The  ores  are 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  the  finer  the  better,  and  mixed  with  from  5  to  50 
per  cent  of  common  salt.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  retorts  or  close 
calcining-fumaces,  having  flues  or  pipes  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  furnace  or  retort,  and  a  condensing-apparatus.  In  these  furnaces 
the  mixture  is  subjected  to  various  degrees  of  beat^  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ore  and  the  metal  or  metals  contained  in  it  If  the  ore 
contains  much  sulphur  and  little  silica,  the  heat  must  be  applied  carefully 
at  first  and  gradually  increased,  stirring  at  short  intervals.  When  the 
ore  is  one  of  copper  or  zinc,  and  has  been  previously  burnt  or  calcined, 
the  mixture  of  salt  and  pulverized  ore  may  be  at  once  subjected  to  a 
bright  red  heat;  the  volatilized  chlorides  passing  into  the  condensing 
apparatus  are  condensed  with  water.  The  ore  is  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace  whenever  it  ceases  to  smoke  strongly,  and  if  any  copper  or  other 
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metal  still  remains  in  the  calcined  ore  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  it 
with  the  hot  acid  solution  that  runs  from  the  tower  or  condensing- 
apparatus;  by  these  means  the  last  trace  of  copper  or  other  metal  is 
readily  extracted.  The  copper  or  other  metal  is  obtained  from  these 
solutions  by  precipitation  with  iron,  lime,  or  an  alkali,  and  the  sulphate 
of  soda  may  be  afterwards  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystallization. 
When  a  mixed  ore  is  under  treatment  containing  metals  whose  chlorides 
volatilize  at  different  temperatures  far  removed,  such  as  copper  and  tin, 
copper  or  zinc  and  arsenic,  lead  and  antimony,  I  employ  a  furnace  with 
two  or  more  beds,  all  heated  by  the  same  fire  or  fires,  each  bed  having  a 
separate  condenser.  By  these  means  the  arsenic,  tin,^  or  antimony  are 
volatilized  in  the  upper  or  colder  beds  and  separately  condensed,  and  the 
copper,  lead,  or  zinc  in  the  lower  and  hotter  beds. 

"The  third  class  of  ores  I  treat  exactly  as  the  second  class,  the 
silica  taking  the  place  of  the  sulphur  and  decomposing  the  salt  at  a 
red  heat" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  treatment  patented  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son for  ores  of  the  second  and  third  classes  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  Mr.  Longmaid,  excepting  that  the  former  proposes  to  volati- 
lize and  subsequently  to  condense  a  large  proportion  of  the  copper. 

The  amount  of  copper  thus  volatilized  is,  practically,  of  no  importance, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved 
from  the  furnaces  in  which  the  calcination  of  the  mixture  of  ore  and  salt 
is  effected.  These  are  condensed  and  advantageously  employed  for  the 
lixiviation  of  roasted  ores. 

At  the  period  when  Mr.  Longmaid  was  carrying  out  his  invention 
the  supply  of  ores  suitable  for  his  process  was  exceedingly  limited,  and 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  by  the  time, 
however,  his  method,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  had  been  incor- 
porated into  the  patents  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
cupriferous  pyrites  had  found  their  way  extensively  into  the  English 
market.  These,  after  being  used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  furnish  an 
excellent  material  for  such  treatment^  and  numerous  works  have  been 
established  for  extracting  copper  from  '*  burnt  ores  "  by  calcination  with 
salt  and  subsequent  lixiviation. 

Tbxatmbnt  op  Burnt  Cufrifbbous  Pyrites. — ^Very  large  quantities  of 
cupriferous  pyrites  are  annually  sent  into  Great  Britain  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  Norwegian  pyrites  is  no  longer  extensively  imported  into 
this  country.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites  are  approximately  uniform 
in  their  composition,  and  the  limit  of  variation  in  the  amount  of  copper 
present  may  be  taken  at  about  1|  per  cent.  A  specimen  of  this  mineral 
from  the  mines  of  San  Domingos,  in  Portugal,  which  formerly  supplied 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cupreous  pyrites  consumed  in  this  country,  was 
found  by  Mr.  F.  Claudet  to  have  the  following  composition : — 

^  Whan  ores  eontaiDing  stannio  oxide  are  thus  treated  chloride  of  tin  ii  not  formed. 
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This  pyrites,  after  being  burnt  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
leaves  a  residue  representing  about  70  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  raw 
ore,  which  is  treated  in  the  wet  way  for  the  copper  it  contains ;  an  aver- 
age sample  of  burnt  San  Domingos  pyrites  was  found  on  analysis  to  have 
the  following  composition  : — 
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The  treatment  of  these  residues  for  copper  comprehends  the  four 
following  operations : — 
I  Grinding  and  sifting. 

II.  Calcination  with  salt. 

III.  Lixiviation. 

rV.  Precipitation  of  the  copper  by  iron. 

1  Grinding, — For  this  purpose  edge-mills  or  rolls  are  commonly  em- 
ployed, and,  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  mixture,  the  salt  is  added 
to  the  burnt  ore  previously  to  grinding.  Coarsely  crushed  rock-salt, 
added  in  the  proportion  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  is  generally  used. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  grind  the  burnt  ore,  it  is  neceesazy  to 
ascertain  the  amounts,  respectively,  of  copper  and  sulphur  which  it  con- 
tains, since  on  the  relations  existing  between  these  bodies  depends,  to  a 
great  extent^  the  success  of  the  operation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
amount  of  sulphur  should  exceed  that  of  the  copper  by  about  \  per  cent 
The  estimation  of  the  former  is  effected  by  barium  chloride,  and  the 
resulting  sulphate  of  barium  weighed ;  the  latter  is  usually  estimated 
by  the  use  of  a  standardized  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 
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When  tlie  proportion  of  snlphnr  in  the  burnt  ore  is  lees  Uian  that 
aboT«  stated,  an  addition  must  be  made  of  finely  ground  unbumt  pjritea ; 
if,  on  tbe  contrary,  sulphur  is  present  in  excess,  the  ore  must  be  mixed 
with  other  bnmt  pjrritet  from  which  the  sulphur  has  been  more  com- 
pletely expelled  The  mixture  of  burnt  ore,  salt,  and,  when  necessary, 
raw  pyritee,  is  passed  through  a  sieve  having  five  meahes  to  the  linear 
inch,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  next  operation. 


Fig.  IM. — BimBTH-PunaM  ;  tongitudliu)  ttarktloii. 

IL  OaUination. — The  furnaces  in  which  this  mixture  is  subjected  to 
calcination  vary  considerably  in  their  construction  ;  at  the  various  works 
belonging  to  the  Tharais  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  muffle  furnaces, 
with  fireplace  at  one  end,  are  employed  ;  at  the  Bede  Metal  Company's 
works  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne  nutomatic  furnaces,  with  revolving  hearths,  are 
to  some  extent  used ;  but  in  many  cases  long  muRle  furnaces  fired  by  gas 
■re  preferred. 


FJg.  IIT.— BouUng-FUiniic* ;  langltiullDal  leiil 


Figs.  136,  137,  138,  and  139,  represent  the  ordinary  gas  furnace  in 
use  in  a  great  number  of  the  Lancashire  extraction- works.  The  first  ia  a 
longitudinal  elevation,  the  second  a  longitudinal  section,  and  tbe  third  a 
horizontal  section  through  the  working-doors  ;  fig.  139  is  a  transverse  sec- 
tion through  the  centre  of  the  fire-box,  a.  This  furnace  is  30  feet  in  length 
and  11  feet  in  width,  outside  measure.  The  gas  from  the  producera  is 
conveyed  to  the  different  furnaces  through  the  fiue,  A,  fig.  1 39,  and  enter- 
ing the  box,  a,  is  admitted  to  the  five  parallel  flues,  b,  separated  from 
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one  ftnother  by  brickwork  pillars,  e,  the  supply  being  r^ulated  by 
dampers,  d,  fig.  137.  A  sufficient  amount  of  air  to  consume  a  portion 
of  this  gas  is  admitted  by  apertures,  e  (fig.  137),  at  the  end  of  each  flue, 
which  can  be, closed  by  eliding  doora,  while  the  portion  which  remaim 
unooDSumed  is  burnt  by  the  aid  of  a  further  supply  of  air  admitted  by 
the  openings,  /,  into  the  space,  b',  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 


the  five  flues.  In  this  way  a  long  flame  is  made  to  travel  nnder  the 
bottom  of  well-jointed  and  rebated  tiles,  ff,  and  over  the  brick  arch  of  the 
muffle.  By  this  means  a  tolerably  equable  temperature  is  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  products  of  com- 


Sit-  lis.— BoMtiog-FaniaM ;  tnDimM  MctioD  ttmoKh  fln-boi. 

bustion  escaping  by  h,  are  conveyed  to  the  main  flue,  I,  and  pass  direct 
to  the  chimney. 

The  gases  and  vapoura  evolved  from  the  chaige  are  carried  by  a  flue, 
m,  to  the  flue,  N,  and  pass  thraugh  an  ordinary  condensing-towei,  filled 
with  coke,  on  their  way  (o  the  chhnney. 

The  mixture  of  ground  ore  and  salt  is  charged,  by  means  of  a  high- 
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level  railway,  through  the  hoppers,  k^  and  is  at  once  evenly  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  hearth,  where  it  is  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  and  fre- 
quently stirred  hy  paddles  or  rakes,  through  the  doors,  /,  until  an  assay 
indicates  that  it  is  in  a  fit  state  for  drawing.  This  is  determined  in  the 
following  way  : — A  fair  sample  of  the  charge  is  ohtained  hy  removing  a 
small  portion  with  a  paddle  from  every  part  of  the  hearth ;  ahout  one 
ounce  of  this  is  taken,  and  after  heing  finely  ground  in  a  cast-iron  mortar, 
it  is  hoiled  with  water,  which  is  suhsequently  poured  ofL  This  operation 
is  repeated,  successively,  three  times,  and  the  residue  afterwards  hoiled 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  in  its  turn  poured  off,  and  excess 
of  ammonia  added  to  it ;  finally,  the  residue  from  hydrochloric  acid  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia  added  in  excess.  If  it  be  found  hy 
these  trials  that  the  attack  hy  hydrochloric  acid  only  acquires  a  slightly 
blue  tint,  and  that  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  entirely,  or  very  nearly, 
colourless,  the  charge  is  ready  to  be  drawn,  since  it  indicates  that,  prac- 
tically, the  whole  of  the  copper  has  been  rendered  soluble  in  water. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  nitric  acid  solution  contains  copper,  it  shows 
that  calcination  has  not  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
and  should  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  ammonia,  become  decidedly  blue,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of 
sulphur  present  in  the  charge  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  necessary 
chemical  transformations. 

During  the  process  of  roasting,  the  sulphur  becomes  oxidized,  and 
sulphate  of  sodium  and  soluble  cupric  chloride  are  formed ;  unless,  how- 
ever, the  charges  are  properly  compounded  and  carefully  worked  at  a 
suitable  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of  comparatively  insoluble  cuprous 
chloride  will  be  produced,  and  a  serious  loss  of  copper  in  the  residue  will 
be  the  result  The  charge  weighs  3  tons  5  cwts.,  and  the  time  required 
forfumacing  is  about  six  hours;  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine  which 
are  evolved,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron  and  copper  chlorides, 
are  passed  into  a  condensing-tower,  through  which  a  constant  shower  of 
water  is  caused  to  descend.  These  waters,  which  are  somewhat  acid, 
are  employed  for  the  lixiviation  of  calcined  ore,  and,  in  addition  to 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine,  contain  iron  and  traces  of  copper. 

III.  Lixiviation, — ^The  calcined  mixture  of  burnt  ore  and  salt  is  raked 
from  the  furnace,  through  the  doors,  ^,  in  one  of  its  sides,  and  while  still 
hot^  is  charged  into  lixiviating  tanks,  which  are  usually  from  10  to  11  feet 
sqiiaie,  and  somewhat  less  than  4  feet  in  depth.  These  are  made  of  wood 
tightly  calked,  and  are  provided  with  a  removable  false  bottom,  either 
of  perforated  tiles  or  of  fire-bricks,  supported  on  other  bricks  resting,  on 
edge,  on  the  floor  of  the  tank.  Upon  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  cinders 
3  inches  thick,  forming  a  coarse  filter,  on  which  are  charged  about 
15  tons  of  the  calcined  ore.  The  plug-hole  between  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  the  filter  bottom  is  now  closed,  and  either  hot  water,  toeak 
liquors^  or  tofoer-liquors  are  run  in,  until  the  surface  of  the  ore  has  been 
covered  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.     This  is  allowed  to  remain  about 
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two  hours,  when  it  is  run  off  into  proper  receivers,  and  the  tank  again 
filled  with  hot  water,  weak  liquors,  or  tower-liquora.  In  this  way  each 
tank  receives  from  nine  to  ten  successive  washings,  and  at  about  the 
seventh  washing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes  added.  All  the 
liquors  which  drain  from  the  several  tanks  after  the  addition  of  acid  are 
collected  in  a  separate  receiver,  and,  instead  of  being  run  into  cisterns 
containing  iron  scrap  for  the  precipitation  of  the  copper,  they  are  employed 
under  the  name  of  *'  weak  liquors  "  for  washing  the  next  series  of  tanks 
filfed  with  freshly  fumaced  ore.  The  operation  of  washing  occupies 
about  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  residual  purple  ore,  which  is  sold  for 
*^  fettling"  puddling-fumaces,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  and  of  which 
an  analysis  is  given,  p.  292,  should  not  contain  above  0*15  per  cent  of 
copper.  The  testing  of  the  purple  ore  is  conducted  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  of  the  furnaces. 

Considerable  quantities  of  fume  are  deposited  in  the  flues  connecting 
the  various  furnaces  with  the  condensers ;  these  are  from  time  to  time 
cleaned  out,  and  the  deposit  treated  for  the  copper  it  contains.  A  sample 
of  dry  dust,  obtained  in  cleaning  a  flue  at  the  Widnes  Metal  Works,  in 
connection  with  eight  calciners  working  on  San  Domingos  ores,  was 
found  to  have-  the  following  composition : — 

AajO, 2-97 

BijO, 2-21 

SbjO, 0-28 

ZnO 406 

Fe,0, 15-98 

PbO 2-00 

CuO 25-38 

AlsOs trace 

CSaO 2-38 

MgO trace 

KjO 0-28 

NaaO 1-81 

NaOl 2-78 

80i 40-82 

SiOs trace 

100*26 

This  analysis  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  large  number  of 
metak  contained  in  the  ores  treated. 

lY.  PrecipiiatioTL — In  establishments  in  which  the  silver  is  extracted 
from  burnt  pyrites  by  Claudet's  process,  the  liquors  from  the  first  three 
washings,  which  contain,  practically,  the  whole  of  that  metal,  are  first 
treated  with  a  soluble  iodide,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  is  allowed 
to  settle.  The  copper-liquors  drawn  off  from  the  iodide  of  silver  are,  in 
such  cases,  added  to  the  weaker  solutions  from  subsequent  washings; 
but  when  the  silver  is  not  thus  separated  the  whole  of  the  copper  solu- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  weak  liquors,  are  at  once  run  directly 
into  the  precipitating-tanks.     These  are  commonly  12  feet  square  and  4 
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feet  in  depth,  and  are  partially  filled  with  clean  iron  scrap ;  precipitation 
of  the  copper  being  accelerated  by  boiling  the  liquors  by  the  introduction 
of  a  jet  of  steam.  In  the  course  of  some  twelve  hours  complete  precipi- 
tation of  the  copper  will  have  taken  place,  and,  when  stains  of  that  metal 
are  no  longer  deposited  on  a  brightly  polished  knife-blade  when  dipped 
into  the  liquors,  they  are  first  allowed  to  settle,  and  subsequently  run  off. 

In  order  to  separate  the  precipitated  copper  from  the  undissolved  iron 
the  mass  is  turned  over  with  an  iron  fork,  and  the  larger  pieces  of  that 
metal  picked  out.  The  remainder  is  now  washed  on  perforated  ontinm 
plates,  through  wbich  the  particles  of  precipitated  copper  pass  into  a 
properly  constructed  receiver ;  the  fragments  of  iron  are  raked  off  their 
sur&ce  and  returned  to  the  precipitating  tanks.  The  precipitate  thus 
prepared  will  contain  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  metallic  copper,  and 
may  be  either  melted  directly  for  blister-copper,  or,  which  is  preferable, 
fased  with  sulphides,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  a  process  of  roasting. 

MoDiFiOATiONS  OF  THB  ORDINARY  Wbt  Prooess. — In  some  establish- 
ments, instead  of  precipitating  the  copper  by  the  use  of  iron  scrap, 
tponge-iron  has  been  employed.  This  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  coke4ust  and  purple  ore  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  drawing  the 
reduced  metal  into  cast-iron  vessels,  which  are  hermetically  closed  until 
they  and  their  contents  have  become  nearly  cold.  When  sufficiently 
eooled,  the  spongy  metal  is  ground  under  edge-runners,  and  sifted  through 
a  fine  sieve.  The  precipitation  of  copper  is  very  rapidly  effected  by  the 
use  of  iron  sponge,  but  the  precipitate  obtained  invariably  contains  a 
considerable  percentage  of  iron. 

The  amount  of  sulphate  of  sodium  produced  duiing  the  treatment  of 
bunt  pyrites  in  the  wet  way  is  very  considerable,  and  various  attempts 
have,  at  different  times,  been  made  to  effect  its  recovery  by  crystallization 
or  otherwise.  At  the  Bede  Works  the  waste  liquors  were  for  some  time 
converted  into  soda-«sh  by  a  process  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Gibb,  the  then 
manager;  sulphate  of  sodium  in  the  waste  liquors  was  converted  into 
•odium  sulphide  by  balling  with  coal-dust,  and  carbonic  anhydride  passed 
through  the  liquors  obtained  by  lixiviation.  Carbonate  of  sodium  was 
thus  formed,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  was  employed  for 
the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solutions  obtained  by  washing  cal- 
cined ores.  The  processes  adopted  were,  however,  of  a  complicated 
nature,  and  this  method  of  treating  the  liquors  has  been  long  since 
abandoned. 

Copper-Refining  by  Electrolysis. 

In  order  to  obtain  chemically  pure  copper,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
recover  the  silver  and  gold  which  is  present  in  notable  quantities  in  many 
varieties  of  bar-copper,  the  process  of  refining  by  electricity  is  sometimes 
employed. 

In  the  year  1866,  Messrs.  Elkington  of  Birmingham  obtained  letters 
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patent  for  a  process  of  this  description  in  which  impure  copper,  in  con- 
nection with  the  positive  pole,  is  placed  in  a  suitable  solution,  while  in 
proportion  as  this  impure  copper  dissolves,  pure  copper  is  deposited  on 
the  negative  pole.  The  specification  further  states  that  a  series  of  tanks 
containing  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  a  magneto-electric  machine  is  to  be  preferred  as  the 
source  of  electricity. 

Copper-refining  by  electrolysis  has  now  for  some  years  been  exten- 
sively carried  on  by  the  Norddeutsche  Affinerie  at  Hamburg,  by  MM. 
(Eschger  and  Mesdach  at  Biache-Saint-Waast,  by  M.  Hilarion  Bonz 
at  Marseilles,  at  the  Oker  Works,  and  by  the  Mansfeld  Mining  Ca  in 
Saxony,  by  Lyon-Almand  &  Co.,  Paris,  by  M.  Andr^  in  Frankfurt,  and 
by  sundry  refiners  in  this  country,  among  the  principal  of  whom  are 
Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Elliott's  Metal  Co.,  Limited,  of 
BirminghanL 

As  the  establishments  in  which  refining  by  electricity  is  carried  on 
are  not  easily  accessible  to  strangers,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  precise 
information  relative  to  all  the  details  of  the  various  operations.  The 
Norddeutsche  Affinerie  at  Hamburg  is  conducted  upon  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  the  copper  produced  in  that  establishment  has  the  reputation 
of  being  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  The  following  data  relating  to 
that  and  some  other  refineries  are  given  on  the  authority  of  a  recent 
work  by  M.  Hippolyte  Fontaine.^ 

The  currents  employed  at  the  Norddeutsche  Affinerie  are  obtained 
from  six  large  Gramme  machines  and  from  another  very  large  dynamo 
specially  constructed  for  these  worksw 

Pure  copper  to  the  amount  of  2^  tons  is  produced  daily,  and  a  very 
large  amount  of  gold  is  stated  to  have  been  annually  recovered  from  the 
muddy  residues  deposited  in  the  baths. 

The  large  machine  before  mentioned  makes  500  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  number  of  baths  is  40,  arranged  in  two  series  of  20  each ; 
the  surface  of  the  anodes  in  each  bath  is  323  square  feet,  thus  making  a 
total  of  12,920  square  feet.  The  cathodes,  of  fine  copper,  are  about  ^V 
inch  in  thickness,  the  distance  between  the  anodes  and  cathodes  is  2 
inches,  and  the  daily  production  of  refined  copper  1,760  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
This  machine  has  worked  continuously  night  and  day  during  the  last 
nine  years,  with  an  expenditure  of  16-horse  power.  Two  other  series  of 
tanks  are  more  economically  worked  with  regard  to  the  power  employed. 
In  these  two  series  there  are  120  baths,  arranged  for  tension,  each  hav- 
ing an  anode  surface  of  161  square  feet  The  current  is  supplied  by 
two  Gramme  machines,  coupled  for  tension,  requiring  12-hor8e  power, 
and  depositing  1,980  lbs.  of  copper  every  twenty-four  hours. 

At  the  works  of  MM.  (Eschger  and  Mesdach,  a  machine  is 
employed  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  made  for  the  Norddeutsche 

'  J^eotrolyie  par  Hippolyte  Fontaine,  librairie  Polytechniqne,'  Puis,  1886w 
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Affinerie  at  Hamburg,  and  furnishes  a  current  to  20  baths,  yieldmg  a 
production  of  880  lbs.  of  copper  daily.  Each  bath  contains  88  anodes 
and  69  cathodes,  of  which  the  total  surfaces  are  equal.  The  anodes  have 
a  thickness  of  f  inch,  and  the  cathodes,  which  are  of  pure  copper,  are 
TT  inch  in  thickness.  If  both  surfaces  of  the  anodes  be  measured  their 
united  area  will  be  12,900  square  feet.  The  distance  between  the 
anodes  and  cathodes  is  2  inches,  and  the  copper  is  deposited  upon  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  thick  plates,  sufficiently  sound  to  be  taken  directly 
to  the  rolling-mill.  Frequently,  however,  the  refined  copper  is  detached 
from  the  cathode,  which  is  readily  accomplished. 

The  gold  and  silver  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  in  the  form  of  a 
innddy  deposit,  together  with  such  pieces  of  copper  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  become  detached  from  the  platep  forming  the  poles.  The  baths, 
when  required,  are  emptied  by  a  leaden  syphon,  and  the  mud  is  washed 
and  passed  through  a  sieve  to  separate  any  pieces  of  copper  which  may 
be  present.  After  drying,  this  deposit  is  fused  with  litharge,  and  the 
resulting  lead  subjected  to  cupellation. 

At  the  Oker  Copper  Works,  near  Goslar,  three  large  dynamos 
have  been  put  up  by  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Co.,  one  of  which  has  been 
working  continuously  during  the  last  four  years,  but  the  two  others  are 
of  more  recent  construction.  Each  of  these  machines  supplies  a  current 
to  10  or  12  large  tanks,  and  precipitates  daily  from  528  to  660  lbs.  of 
copper,  with  an  expenditure  of  from  10-  to  12-horse  power. 

M.  Fontaine  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost,  per  ton,  of  re- 
fining copper  by  electricity  at  various  works,  but  is  careful  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  very  rough  approximation. 


Cost 

or  REFiNnvo  Copper  bt  Eubotbioiti 

N«ii«  of  Work*. 

Intarast 
on  Capital. 

Motiye 
Power. 

Repairs. 

Laboar. 

General 
Expenses. 

Totals. 

1 

Hi]«i<»i  RoQZ,  Mar- 
inll«s 

Norddsntflche  Affin- 
erie, Hambnrg. 

Elliott's  Metal    Co.,  | 

£    8.    d. 

3     3     0 

2  11     9 
1     8    0 

£    8.     d. 
4     9     8 

1  11     7 

7     4    0 

£    a    d. 
0  16     0 

0     9     7 
14    0 

£    a    d. 
2  17     8 

1  12     0 

2  6     8 

£    8.    d. 

4     6     8 

1  12     1 

2  6     8 

£     a    d. 

16  12     0 

7  17     0 
14    9     8 

As  an  example  of  the  extent  of  plant  required  for  this  method  of 
refining  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  Hamburg  establishment  there  are 
no  less  than  12,800  square  feet  of  anode,  and  an  equal  surface  of  cathode, 
in  operation  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  the  total  weight  of  copper  con- 
stantly in  the  baths  is  125  tons. 

Copper-refining  by  electricity  is  consequently  an  expensive  operation, 
necessitating  an  extensive  plant  and  a  considerable  amount  of  unproduc- 
tive stock.     On  the  other  hand,  the  copper  obtained  is  purer,  and  fetches 
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a  higher  price,  than  that  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  while  the  whole 
of  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the  copper  operated  on  is  recoTered 
and  made  available. 


Treatment  of  Coppeb  Mattes  by  Electbolysis. 

By  the  Marcheae  process  the  mattes  operated  upon  are  cast  into 
plates  so  as  to  form  anodes,  while  the  cathodes  are  thin  sheets  of  copper ; 
these  are  immersed  in  baths  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  copper 
obtained  by  roasting  and  lixiviating  rich  copper  mattes.  At  Stolber^, 
where  mattes  containing  copper,  lead,  and  silver  have  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  electrolysis  upon  a  working  scale,  their  composition  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows : — 

Cu 15  to  16  per  cent. 

Pb U 

Fe 41  to  42      „ 

S 26 

Ag 16  OS.  7  dwts.  per  ton. 

These  mattes  are  obtained  by  roasting  and  re-melting  the  coarse-metal 
resulting  from  the  treatment  of  argentiferous  lead  ores  containing  copper. 

The  dynamo  employed  is  by  Siemens  &  Halske  of  Berlin,  belong- 
ing to  their  class  Ce,  making  1,118  revolutions  per  minute,  and  consuming 
somewhat  less  than  one  horse-power.  The  copper,  which  is  deposited  at 
the  rate  of  29*30  lbs.  avoirdupois  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  chemically  pure, 
while  the  lead  and  silver,  which  either  remain  on  the  anodes  or  accumulate 
in  the  form  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  are  treated  by  one  of  the 
ordinary  methods  employed  for  the  separation  of  those  metals. 

The  above  experiments,  upon  a  moderate  scale,  having  been  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  the  "  Actien  Gesellschaft  von  Stolberg  und  Westphalen" 
has  proceeded  to  erect  works  capable  of  producing  from  12  to  13  cwts.  of 
copper  in  twenty-four  hours  from  their  own  and  purchased  mattes.  Ulti- 
mately M.  Marchese  hopes  to  be  enabled,  from  such  mattes,  to  deposit  a 
ton  of  copper  in  twenty-four  hours  with  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  45 
horse-power. 

This  process  has  been  carried  on  during  the  last  eight  months  (1885) 
at  Sestri  Levante,  near  Genoa,  by  the  **  Society  di  Miniere  di  Rame  e  di 
Elettrometallurgia,"  on  mattes  containing  20  per  cent  of  copper,  and 
another  establishment  was  subsequently  started  at  Ponte  San  Martino, 
Piedmont,  on  very  similar  material.  The  process  employed  is  similar  to 
that  in  operation  upon  the  plumbiferous  mattes  of  Stolbeig. 

Allots  op  Coppeb. 

The  addition  of  zinc  materially  affects  the  colour  of  copper ;  if  added 
in  small  proportion,  the  alloy  assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour;  if  the 
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percentage  of  zinc  be  greater  a  pale-straw  colour  is  obtained,  and  if  zinc 
predominates,  the  colour  of  the  alloy  is  greyish-white  or  iron-grey. 

Various  alloys  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  most  important  is  known  by 
the  name  of  brass,  are  employed  in  the  arts.  The  proportions  of  the 
two  metals  best  calculated  for  the  production  of  fine  brass  seem  to  be 
about  two  parts  by  weight  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc 

Brass  solder  consists  of  two  parts  of  brass  and  one  of  zinc,  to  which 
a  little  tin  is  occasionally  added ;  but  when  the  solder  is  required  to  be 
very  strong,  as  for  uniting  the  edges  of  tubes  intended  subsequently  to 
undergo  the  process  of  drawing,  two  parts  of  common  brass  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  part  of  zinc  may  be  employed.  Mosaic  gold  consists,  approxi- 
mately, of  65  parts  of  copper  and  35  of  zina  Bath-meial  is  composed 
of  about  78  parts  of  copper  and  22  of  zinc.  Pinchbeck  and  Mannheim 
gold  are  merely  different  names  for  an  alloy  similar  to  Princess  metals 
which  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc,  separately 
melted  in  different  crucibles,  and  afterwards  mixed  and  incorporated  by 
stirring. 

Copper  is  sometimes  externally  converted  into  brass  by  exposure,  when 
at  a  red  heat,  to  the  vapour  of  zinc ;  in  this  way  are  prepared  the  copper 
bars  from  which  the  so-called  ''  gold  wire  "  of  Lyons  is  manufactured. 

Copper  is  also  extensively  alloyed  with  tin,  in  combination  with  which 
it  yields  many  valuable  compounds,  variously  named  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  compositions  and  uses. 

Crun-metal,  of  which  cannon  are  made,  consists  of,  about,  copper  91, 
tm9. 

BeH-metal  is  composed  of,  about,  copper  78,  tin  22. 

The  alloy  of  which  gongs  and  cymbals  are  manufactured  has  usually 
the  following  composition :  copper  80,  tin  20. 

Bronze. — Alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  although  still  important,  were 
more  so  before  iron  was  extensively  used,  since  prior  to  that  period  they 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cutting  instruments.  For  this 
purpose  a  mixture  of  90  parts  of  copper  to  10  of  tin  was  most  commonly 
used,  although  a  little  lead  was  occasionally  added,  perhaps  with  a  view 
of  imparting  to  the  alloy  a  certain  degree  of  toughness. 

The  preparation  and  fusion  of  these  different  mixtures  is,  according 
to  the  quantities  required,  conducted  either  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
or  in  strongly  heated  crucibles. 

Grerman  silver,  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  has  been  long 
known  and  extensively  used  in  China,  and  was  formerly  imported  into 
Europe  under  the  name  of  pcuik/ong.  In  1776  it  was  first  recognized  as 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  with  nickel,  and  from  being  afterwards 
largely  manufactured  in  Germany  it  received  the  name  of  German  silver. 
It  is  now  extensively  prepared  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  particu- 
larly at  Sheffield,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  spoons,  forks,  and  various 
other  articles  for  domestic  use ;  these  are  plated  by  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess, and  employed  as  a  substitute  for  silver. 
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The  foUowing  analyses,  given  by  Dr.  Lambom,  serve  to  show  the 
composition  of  several  varieties  of  this  alloy : — 


Cu. 

NL 

£n. 

Chinese  packf  ong    . 
English  German  silver     . 
Berlin  argentan 
Sheffield  German  silver   . 

48-8 
61-8 
52-0 
670 

15-6 
19-1 
26-0 
24-0 

40-6 
19-1 
22-0 
130 

'  Pliosphor-brome  is  an  alloy  particularly  well-suited  for  making  fine 
and  sound  castings;  a  good  specimen  of  this  material  was  found  on 
analysis  to  have  the  following  composition  : — 

Cu 82-20 

Sn 12-96 

X  D  ••  ••••■•4   mO 

P 0-62 

99*96 

The  electric  conductivity  of  phosphor-bronze  is  only  about  20  per 
cent,  that  of  copper,  but  silicon-bronze  conducts  electricity  almost  as  well 
as  copper  itself. 

Manganese-brome  is  prepared  by  combining  ferro-manganese,  in 
different  proportions,  with  various  bronze  and  brass  alloys,  thus  produc- 
ing qualities  suitable  for  special  purposes.  This  alloy  is  employed  as  a 
material  for  the  propelling-screws  of  steamers. 

Deltortnetal  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  prepared  by  adding 
to  melted  copper  the  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron  which  is  formed  in  vessels 
in  which  the  latter  metal  is  externally  covered  with  the  former  by  the 
process  known  as  "galvanizing."  When  fused  it  is  said  to  run  freely, 
and  to  afford  fine-grained  and  perfectly  sound  castings,  which  in  colour 
somewhat  resemble  pale  gold.  It  is  easily  rolled  into  sheets  or  bars,  and 
can  be  drawn  into  wire.  Under  favourable  circumstances  this  alloy  is 
said  to  withstand  a  breaking  strain  of  33  tons  per  square  inch. 

Although  the  foregoing  are  some  of  the  more  important  alloys  of 
copper,  there  are  numerous  others  which  are  occasionally  employed  by 
the  artisan.  With  iron  it  appears  to  combine  in  very  small  proportions 
only,  with  aluminium  it  forms  an  alloy  of  considerable  malleability  and 
great  hardness,  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish. 

Brass. — Brass,  for  which  the  old  name  is  latten^  is  essentially  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc 

:  The  first  brass-works  erected  in  England  are  said  to  have  been  put  into 
operation  in  1649  at  Esher,  in  Surrey,  where  rosette-copper,  imported 
from  Sweden,  was  exclusively  employed  in  the  manufacture ;  the  pro- 
prietor having,  however,  become  involved  in  a  disastrous  lawsuit,  the 
establishment  was  ultimately  broken  up.     Birmingham,  where  the  trade 
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is  stated  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  1740,  by  the  Turner  family,  is 
now  the  principal  seat  of  the  brass  industry  of  this  country.  Brass  is 
harder  than  copper,  and  consequently  better  calculated  to  resist  wear ;  it 
is  also  in  a  high  degree  malleable  and  ductile,  so  that  it  is  easily  rolled 
into  sheets  and  readily  hammered  into  vessels  of  any  required  shape.  It 
can,  moreover,  be  worked  by  the  process  of  stamping  into  numerous 
ornamental  and  useful  objects,  and  admits  of  being  drawn  into  fine  wire ; 
it  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature  than  copper,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
more  delicate  impression  of  the  mould.  Finally,  it  turns  easily  in  the 
lathe,  its  colour  is  agreeable,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and 
it  possesses  over  copper  the  advantage  of  greater  cheapness. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  brass  was  exclusively  made  by  the 
old  process  of  cementation,  which  has  become  superseded  by  directly 
alloying  copper  with  metallic  zinc 

The  general  name  of  brass  is  applied  to  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  into 
the  composition  of  which  the  two  metals  enter  in  very  different  propor- 
tion&  The  following  table,  compiled  from  Mr.  Mallet's  figures  (Report 
of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow,  1839),  gives  the 
proportions  and  peculiarities  of  several  varieties  of  brass  : — 


Cu. 

88-60 
83-02 
79  65 
74-58 
66*18 

49-47 

81-62 
24-50 

Zn. 

Culour  of  Alloy. 

Frsctore. 

Renuirks. 

11-40 
16  98 
20-35 
25-42 
33-82 

50-53 

68-48 
75-50 

Reddish-yellow    . 
Tellowish-red 

Pale  yellow  . 
Full  yellow . 

If          •        • 

Silver-white 
Ash-grey     . 

Finely  crystalline. 

n 

>•                       • 

If                       • 

n                       • 

Coarsely  crystalline . 

Ck>nchoidal 

Finely  crystalline    . 

Rolled  brass. 

Mosaic  gold. 

German  brass. 
1  German  watchmaker*s 
{      brass. 

Very  hard  and  brittle. 

Brittle. 

Manufacture  of  Ccdamine  Brass. — This  very  ancient  process,  by  which 
for  a  long  period  brass  was  exclusively  manufactured,  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  among  the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  various 
operations  of  this  process  are  conducted  in  the  following  way  : — The  fur- 
nace employed  consists  of  a  circular  chamber  lined  with  fire-bricks,  con- 
tracted above  to  a  circular  opening  serving  as  a  chimney ;  the  bottom  is 
closed  by  a  cast-iron  plate,  in  which  are  twelve  holes,  symmetrically 
arranged  around  one  larger  hole  in  the  centre.  Through  this  central 
hole  are  withdrawn  the  ashes  and  clinkers,  which  fall  into  an  ash-pit, 
communicating,  by  means  of  an  arched  air-way,  with  a  long  passage  or 
vault  by  which  air  is  conveyed  to  the  furnace  from  the  outside,  and 
through  which  access  to  the  ash-pit  is  obtained.  Over  the  holes  in  the 
bed-plate,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  centre,  are  placed  cast-iron 
tuyers  or  nozzles,  6  inches  in  length,  2  inches  in  diameter  at  bottom, 
and  1  inch  at  top,  inside  measure  ;  the  space  between  the  nozzles  is  filled 
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up  level  with  their  upper  extremities  with  refractory  bricks  set  in  fire- 
clay, so  as  to  form  a  level  floor  6  inches  in  thickness.  This  forms  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  fire-grate,  the  air  necessary  for  sustaining 
combustion  entering  through  the  different  nozzles.  Several  of  these 
furnaces  are  usually  constructed  in  a  row,  and  over  the  whole  is  built  a 
brickwork  chamber  terminating  in  a  cone  open  at  the  top  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  glass-house.  These  furnaces  have  no  chimney  excepting  the 
mouth,  which  is  kept  more  or  less  closed  by  a  sliding  cover  consisting  of 
a  circular  fire-tile  set  in  an  iron  framing. 

The  crucibles  employed  are  round,  and  made  of  fiie-day,  each  being 
12^  inches  in  height  and  S\  inches  wide  at  top;  the  central  crucible, 
sometimes  called  the  king-pot^  is  often  a  little  larger  than  the  others, 
being  capable  of  holding  120  lbs.  of  metal,  whereas  the  others  contain 
only  84  Iba  each. 

A  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  finely-ground  and  well-calcined  calamine  or 
roasted  blende  and  40  lbs.  of  ground  coal,  is  intimately  incorporated,  dry, 
and  then  passed  through  a  sieve  of  eight  holes  to  the  linear  incL  This 
mixture  is  subsequently  damped  and  then  passed  through  a  much  coarser 
sieve,  after  which  it  is  mixed  with  66  lbs.  of  granulated  copper,  hecM- 
shot,  and  is  then  ready  for  charging. 

As  the  operation  of  making  brass  is  carried  on  continuously,  the 
mixture  is  introduced  into  the  crucibles  while  they  are  still  red  hot  from 
the  treatment  of  a  previous  charge,  and  their  mouths  are  severally  covered 
by  large  pieces  of-  coal,  while  the  spaces  between  the  different  crucibles 
are  filled  with  coal  broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  fist  The  mouth 
of  the  furnace  is  now  partially  closed  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  for  the 
purpose  of  transforming  the  coal  into  a  kind  of  coke ;  the  orifice  is  then 
still  further  closed  for  a  short  time,  and  the  coke  properly  arranged 
between  the  different  pots,  care  being  taken  to  keep  all  the  air-holes 
open.  The  heat  is  now  progressively  raised  by  the  gradual  removal  of 
the  cover,  and,  if  skilfully  conducted,  the  operation  will  be  completed  in 
about  ten  hours. 

In  order  to  collect  the  brass  which  has  been  formed,  the  king-pot  is 
first  taken  out^  and  its  contents  well  stirred  with  an  iron  rod  flattened  at 
the  end;  one  of  the  side  pots  is  next  removed,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  brass,  which  collects  at  the  bottom,  poured  into  the 
king-pot.  All  the  other  side  pots  are  successively  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  brass  which  has  been  collected  in  the  central  pot  is  finally 
skimmed  and  poured  into  moulds.  Dr.  Percy  states,  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  calamine-brass  maker,  that  good  pots  lasted,  on  an  average, 
sixteen  days,  and  were  not  allowed  to  cool  during  that  period. 

Direct  Preparation  of  Brass, — This  may  be  effected  by  melting 
together  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc,  either  in  crucibles  or  in  a  peve^ 
beratory  furnace.  When  this  operation  is  conducted  in  crucibles  the 
zinc  should  be  added  to  the  copper  immediately  after  the  latter  has 
entered  into  fusion,  and  the  ingots  of  copper  should  be  heated  to  redness 
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previously  to  their  introduction  into  the  pots.  In  making  castings,  and 
in  the  re-melting  of  brass,  there  is  always  a  considerable  loss  of  zinc 
through  volatilization,  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  when  arranging 
the  mixture.  Granite  moulds  were  formerly  used  for  casting  ingot-brass, 
but  iron  is  now  generally  employed. 

Muntz's  metal,  or  yellow-metal,  which  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded copper-sheathing  in  the  merchant  service,  is  prepared  in  rever- 
beiatory  furnaces,  the  zinc  being  gradually  added  to  the  melted  copper. 
Before  tapping,  samples  of  the  alloy  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace  in  the 
same  way  as  the  copper  proofs  made  use  of  in  the  process  of  refining ; 
these  are  cast  into  oblong  ingots,  hammered,  and  broken  in  a  vice,  the 
quality  of  the  mixture  being  judged  of  in  accordance  with  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  fracture.  This  should  be  close  and  finely  granular,  but 
if  the  first  trial  should  not  prove  satisfactory  more  zinc  or  copper  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  well  stirred;  this  is  repeated  until  the  fracture  of  e^ 
sample  ingot  indicates  that  the  right  proportions  of  the  two  metals  have 
been  reached.  The  necessity  for  this  method  of  testing  is  caused  by 
the  great  facility  with  which  zinc  becomes  volatilized,  and  consequently, 
although  the  proper  quantities  of  the  two  metals  may  have  been  charged 
into  the  furnace,  it  is  impossible  to  make  accurate  allowance  for  the 
amount  of  zinc  which  may  be  driven  off.  It  also  frequently  happens 
that  the  charge  of  a  furnace  is  made  up  with  a  mixture  of  old  yellow- 
metal,  new  copper,  and  zinc ;  in  such  cases  the  difficulty  of  making  due 
allowance  for  loss  of  zinc  will  be  still  greater.  When  ready  the  metal  is 
tapped  into  a  large  ladle  and  either  poured  or  laded  into  closed  cast-iron 
moulds,  the  interiors  of  which  have  been  either  oiled  and  dusted  with 
charcoal,  or,  more  commonly,  washed  with  a  mixture  of  wood-ashes,  or 
clay,  with  water. 

Tellow-metal  may  contain  from  50  to  63  per  cent,  of  copper,  and 
from  50  to  37  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

From  the  circumstance  that  tin  is  not  a  very  volatile  metal,  the 
preparation  of  bronze  is  a  more  easy  operation,  and  may  be  conducted 
either  in  crucibles  or  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 


TIN. 

Tin  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  lustre  closely  approaching  to  that  of 
silver,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  7*29  ;  it  possesses  a  characteristic 
odour  which  becomes  evident  when  a  piece  of  this  metal  has  been 
slightly  warmed  by  being  held  for  some  time  in  the  hand.  It  is  very 
malleable,  and  may  consequently  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves  by  hammer- 
ing; it  occupies  the  fourth  rank  in  order  of  malleability,  and  the  eighth 
in  point  of  ductility.  Tin,  although  flexible,  is  not  elastic,  and  when 
bent  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  which  is  most  distinct  in  the 
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purest  specimens ;  a  perceptible  elevation  of  temperature  is  caused  bj 
the  repeated  bending  and  straightening  of  a  bar  of  tin.  It  melts  at  a 
temperature  of  22  7 '8"  C,  and  when  very  strongly  heated ,  gives  off  dis- 
tinct fumes^  and  experiences  a  loss  of  weight.  Tin  exhibits  a  great 
tendency  to  crystallize  ;  this  property  may  be  readily  made  apparent  by 
slightly  attacking  its  surface  by  an  acid  capable  of  removing  the  exterior. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  metal  assumes  a  mottled  appearance, 
caused  by  the  irregular  reflection  of  the  fern-like  crystals  brought  to 
light  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  A  process  of  this  kind  is  sometimea 
resorted  to  for  improving  the  appearance  of  articles  made  of  tin-plata, 
which,  after  being  treated  by  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subsequently 
covered  by  a  coating  of  transparent  coloured  varnish,  present  a  variegated 
and  prettily  marked  surface. 

Tin  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals,  by  fusing  a  considerable 
weight  in  a  ladle,  or  crucible,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually  on  a 
heated  sand-bath ;  as  soon  as  a  solid  pellicle  has  formed  on  the  surface, 
it  is  pierced  by  a  hot  iron  bar,  and  the  internal  portions,  which  still 
remain  in  a  liquid  state,  are  allowed  to  run  out  By  operating  in  this 
way  crystals  of  considerable  size,  though  rarely  exhibiting  very  sharp  and 
well-defined  edges,  will  be  found  lining  the  cavity  from  which  the  liquid 
metal  has  been  removed.  Tin  may  be  deposited  from  its  solutioEB  in  a 
crystallized  state  by  electrical  agency,  and  can  by  this  means  be  obtained 
in  the  form  of  brilliant  elongated  needles.  This  metal  is  probably  dimor- 
phous, and  appears  to  crystallize  both  in  cubes  and  in  tetragonal  prisma. 

The  tin  of  commerce  is  never  quite  pure,  but  is  more  or  less  con- 
taminated by  the  presence  of  various  other  metals,  particularly  arsenic 
To  obtain  tin  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity,  granulated  tin  may  be  attacked 
by  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  resulting  insoluble  residue  washed,  first 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequently  with  hot  water.  The  white 
residual  powder  is  now  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  fusion,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  charcoal,  in  a  lined  crucible.  Tin  is  but  slightly 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  fused 
its  surface  is  rapidly  covered  by  a  crust  of  greyish  colour,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  metal  and  stannic  oxide.  This  oxidation  of  tin  takes  place 
very  rapidly  at  high  temperatures,  and  when  the  metal  is  heated  to  white- 
ness, is  attended  by  distinct  combustion;  at  a  full-red  heat  it  decomposes 
water,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  dissolved  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  its  solution  is  also  effected  by  warm  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  aided  by  heat,  acts  upon  metallic  tin, 
with  liberation  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulphur,  and  the  eventual 
production  of  stannic  sulphate.  Tin  is  not  attacked  by  the  strongest 
nitric  acid,  but  by  acid  of  a  density  of  1*30  it  is  violently  acted  upon, 
with  formation  of  a  white,  crystalloid,  insoluble  substance,  metastannic 
acid,  5SnO].10H,O.  When  attacked  in  the  cold  by  very  weak  nitric  acid 
tin  is  slowly  dissolved  with  formation  of  stannous  nitrate,  and  nitrate  of 
ammonium.    Tin  is  oxidizable  by  fused  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  more 
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readily  so  by  a  fused  mixture  of  an  alkaline  nitrate  with  an  alkaline 
hydrate  or  carbonate.  Strong  hot  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  react 
on  metallic  tin,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  production  of  an 
alkaline  stannate. 

On  account  of  its  general  inalterability,  this  metal  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  largely  used  for  tinning  the  insides 
of  copper  vessels,  for  tin-foil,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tin-plates ;  it  is 
also  an  essential  ingredient  of  pewter,  plumbers'  solder,  bronze,  and 
various  other  important  alloys. 

Tm  Ores. 

Cassiteeite;  Oxide  op  Tin;  JStain  oxyd^ ;  Ztnnstein.  Tetragonal — 
The  tin  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  native  oxide  of  that  metal, 
which  belongs  chiefly  to  the  older  formations,  and  is  usually  met  with  in 
veins  traversing  granite,  gneiss,  or  mica-slate.  This  mineral  has,  how- 
ever, been  recently  found  in  limestone  of  Lower  Liassic  age  near  Cam- 
piglia  Marittima,  Tuscany,  where  it  has  evidently  been  extensively 
worked  by  the  ancienta  Oxide  of  tin  has  a  specific  gravity  varying 
from  6*3  to  7*1.  Its  colour  is  usually  brown  or  black,  but  sometimes 
red,  grey,  white,  or  yellow.  It  has  an  Imperfect  fracture,  a  grey  streak, 
and  a  highly  adamantine  lustre.  When  pure  this  mineral  consists  of 
tin  78 '62,  oxygen  21  *38.  It  is,  however,  frequently  associated  with  other 
metals,  particularly  with  arsenic  and  iron. 

A  specimen  of  cassiterite  from  Cornwall,  analysed  by  Klaproth,  gave 
the  foUowing  results : — 

Sn 77-50 

O 21-50 

FeaOs 0*25 

SiOj.        .        .        .        .        .  0-75 

100-00 

The  composition  of  this  mineral  is  expressed  by  the  formula  SnO,. 
The  most  commonly  occurring  crystals  are  rectangular  prisms  termi- 
nated by  four  triangular  planes,  which  may  be  more  or  less  modified  on 
their  edges  and  angles.  It  also  occurs  in  botryoidal  and  reniform  shapes, 
which  are  known  as  wood-tins. 

Oxide  of  tin  is  infusible  when  heated  alone  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  is  not  readily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  without  the  aid  of  fluxes. 
It  is  insoluble  in  acids ;  but  when  heated  on  a  charcoal  support,  with 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  readily  affords  minute  globules 
of  metal 

Cornwall  is  one  of  the  localities  most  productive  of  this  mineral, 
where  it  occurs  associated  with  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  wolfram,  mica, 
and  tourmaline,  together  with  axinite,  and  other  silicates.  Tin  mines 
are  worked  in  Saxony,  Austria,  and  Bohemia ;  in  Peru  and  Bolivia ;  in 
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China,  Malacca,  and  especially  on  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  whence  large  quantities  are  imported  into  this 
country.  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania  annually  yield 
large  quantities  of  tin  ore.  This  ore  also  occurs  in  Galicia,  Spain ;  in 
Sweden ;  in  the  Department  of  Morhihan  in  France ;  in  Greenland, 
Russia,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tin  Pyritbs;  jStain,  mdfuri;  2^nnki€8,  Cuhic,  tetrahedral—This 
mineral  has  hitherto  heen  found  in  a  crystalline  state  only  in  Huel 
Rock  Mine,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall  Tin  pyrites  is  of  a 
yellowish-grey  colour,  and  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre;  it  commonly 
occurs  in  granular  amorphous  masses,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*35. 
It  affords  a  black  streak,  and  presents  an  uneven  fracture.  When  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  sulphide  of  tin  fuses  into  a  black  slag,  which  is 
extremely  difficult  of  reduction.  It  is  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  and  affords 
on  subsidence  an  abundant  white  precipitate, of  metastannic  acid.  Two 
analyses  of  tin  pyrites  yielded  the  following  results : — 


Eudematsch. 

Klitprotb. 

Sn    .        .        .        « 

Cu   . 

Fe    .... 

S     .        •        .        • 

25-55 
29  39 
12-44 
29-64 

26-5 
30  0 
120 
30-5 

97-02 

99-0 

This  mineral  does  not  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  admit  of  being 
metallurgically  treated,  and  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  mixture 
of  various  isomorphous  sulphides. 


Distribution  of  Tin  Orbs. 

Tin  has,  more  than  almost  any  other  metal,  a  characteristic  mode  of 
occurrence,  being  usually  found  in  the  older  crystalline  and  metamorphic 
rocks. 

The  only  ore  yielding  tin  in  commercial  quantities  is  cassiterite, 
which  occurs  in  four  different  forms  of  deposit.  Firstly,  in  f?eiru  or 
lodes,  from  which  the  larger  proportion  of  the  tin  annually  produced  in 
this  country  is  obtained.  Secondly,  in  flais^  usually  connected  with 
true  veins,  but  passing  into  the  enclosing  rocks,  and  sometimes  forming 
deposits  parallel  to  their  stratification.  Thirdly,  in  stockworkSy  which 
chiefly  occur  in  granite,  and  consist  of  numerous  minute  veins  or  impreg- 
nations of  cassiterite  passing  through  the  rock  in  all  directions.  Fourthly, 
as  stream  tin,  which  consists  of  water-worn  nodules  and  grains  of  tin 
oxide  occurring  in  alluvial  sands  and  gravels.     This  variety  of  tin  ore  is 
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obtained  by  a  process  of  washing  very  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
separation  of  alluvial  gold.  Although  this  metal  has  been  in  use  from 
remote  antiquity,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  Cornwall  produced 
a  very  large  proportion  of  that  annually  brought  into  the  market.  About 
the  year  1710  rich  deposits  of  tin  ore  were  discovered  in  the  island  of 
Banca  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and,  more  recently,  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Billiton,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
Australian  Colonies. 

In  Cornwall,  where  tin  ores  have  been  continuously  raised  from  the 
time  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  deposits  comprehend  all  the  different  varie- 
ties previously  enumerated ;  those  of  stream  tin  have,  however,  become 
almost  entirely  exhausted.  Tin  veins  usually  occur  either  in  granite  or 
in  kilUu  or  clay-slate,  and  are  generally  most  productive  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  junction  of  these  rocks.  The  gangue  of  stanniferous  deposits 
generally  consists  of  quartzose  matter,  and  the  minerals  associated  with 
cassiterite  are  remarkably  constant,  consisting  of  wolfram,  pyrites,  mis- 
pickel,  apatite,  topaz,  mica,  tourmaline,  &c 

During  the  years  1835  and  1838  the  annual  production  of  tin  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon  amounted  to  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons ;  after- 
wards it  steadily  increased,  until  in  1871  it  amounted  to  16,898  tons  of 
black  tin,^  equivalent  to  11,320  tons  of  metal  In  1883  the  production 
of  black  tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  amounted  to  14,468  tons,  equivalent 
to  9,307  tons  of  metallic  tin. 

In  Saxony  a  small  quantity  of  tin  is  annually  raised,  but  the  amount 
is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  produced  in  England.  The 
chief  Saxon  and  Bohemian  localities  are  Altenberg,  Geyer,  and  Zinnwald, 
in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  Schlackenwald  near  Elbogen. 

At  Altenberg  true  stockwork-deposits  occur,  consisting  of  a  granitic 
rock,  intersected  by  numerous  small  interlacing  veins  of  tinstone.  The 
value  of  the  tin  raised  at  Altenberg  in  1880  amounted  to  £9,105. 

At  Greyer  the  rock  in  which  the  ore  occurs  is  a  granite,  consisting 
latgely  of  decomposed  felspar,  and  containing  apatite,  tourmaline,  and 
fluor-spar.  The  tinstone  is  in  smaU  parallel  veins  and  is  disseminated 
through  the  rock;  the  veins,  which  are  rarely  more  than  2  inches  in 
width,  merge  into  the  enclosing  rock  without  exhibiting  any  distinct 
walls. 

At  Zinnwald  the  tin  occurs  in  masses  of  granite  frequently  enclosed 
in  porphyry,  the  most  productive  deposits  being  composed  of  quartz  and 
cassiterite  in  thin  nearly  horizontal  layers ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the 
whole  rock  is  stanniferous. 

From  France  and  Spain  tin  is  to  a  great  extent  absent,  rarely  occur- 
ring in  workable  quantities.  A  few  tons  are,  however,  annually  pro- 
duced in  both  countries,  the  ore  being  obtained  from  Brittany,  and  from 
various  localities  in  Gralicia. 

^  Concentrated  tin  oxide  prepared  for  smelting. 
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Another  great  centre  of  production  includes  Banca  and  Billiton  or 
Blitong,  in  which  all  the  ore  worked  is  in  the  form  of  detrital  or  stream 
tin.  Veins  have,  however,  been  found  in  considerable  numberSi  but  not 
of  sufficient  size  to  pay  for  working.  The  alluvial  deposits  are  in  most 
cases  covered  by  beds  of  variously  coloured  sands  to  a  depth  of  from  10 
to  15  feet,  and  rest  on  a  stratum  of  white  day,  which  is  considered  an 
infallible  indication  of  the  limit  of  the  stanniferous  bed&  It  is  stated 
that  the  stream  tin  of  Banca  is  derived  from  the  granite  or  rocks  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  it,  and  that  tin  is  only  found  in  valleys  the 
streams  of  which  take  their  rise  in  these  rocks.  During  the  year  1882 
Banca  and  Billiton,  together,  produced  8,550  tons  of  metallic  tin. 

In  addition  to  the  tin  produced  by  these  islands,  there  is  also  a  laige 
quantity  annually  raised  on  the  Malay  peninsula.  In  the  year  1882 
above  7,000  tons  of  metallic  tin  were  exported  from  Perak. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  large  quantities  of  tin  ore,  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  Streamworks,  have  been  produced  in  the  various  Australian 
Coloniea  In  1882  Victoria  produced  1,077  tons  of  tin  ore,  while  in 
the  same  year  New  South  Wales  exported  tin  and  tin  ore  to  the  value  of 
£833,461,  and  Queensland  to  the  value  of  ^£560,590.  The  exports  of 
tin  ore  and  ingots  from  Tasmania  during  the  year  1881  represented  a 
value  of  £375,775. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  cassiterite  has  been  found  in  several 
localities,  but  never  in  workable  quantitiea  Small  quantities  have  been 
raised  at  Temescal,  near  Los  Angeles,  in  California,  and  at  the  Brewer 
Mine,  South  Carolina.  Recently  large  deposits  of  tin  ore  are  stated  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Hilln  of  Dacota.  In  South  America 
tin  mines  are  worked  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  annual  production  of 
this  metal  in  South  America  is  estimated  at  1,000  tons. 

Stream  tin  has  been  found  in  several  localities  in  Mexico,  notably  in 
Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  and  Durango,  where  it  is  associated  with  topax. 

The  production  of  metallic  tin  over  the  whole  world  during  the  year 
1885,  including  the  small  quantities  yielded  by  Peru  and  Bolivia,  is 
estimated  at  50,000  tons. 

Assay  of  Tik  Ores. 

Prbparatiok  of  ths  Orb. — ^Before  proceeding  to  the  assay  of  any 
description  of  *^tin-stufif"  ^  it  is  necessary  to  first  isolate  the  oxide  of  tin, 
black  tin,  from  the  siliceous  gangue  and  the  various  sulphurous  and 
arsenical  ores  with  which  it  may  be  associated. 

This  can  be  accomplished,  in  a  somewhat  rou^  way,  by  treatment 
somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  the  concentration  and  purification  of 
tin  ores  are  conducted  on  the  laige  scale.  With  this  view  the  pulverixed 
mineral  may  be  first  roasted,  and  afterwards  washed  in  a  bowl,  or  in 

1  Any  Teinitone  or  other  rook  oontuning  a  workable  amount  of  oxide  of  tin  it  called 
"tin-itnflf." 
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some  other  conyenient  vesse],  until  the  lighter  substances  with  which  it  is 
associated  have  been  removed.  In  the  tin-mining  districts  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  a  large  round-pointed  shovel  is  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and  after  each  successive  washing  the  heavier  portions,  which  have  not 
been  carried  off  in  suspension,  are  further  reduced  in  size  by  grinding 
under  a  heavy  hammer,  the  faces  of  which  are  slightly  rounded.  The 
assay  is  subsequently  roasted  and  again  washed.  Roasting  has  for  its 
object  the  decomposition  of  arsenical  pyrites  and  of  various  minerals 
containing  sulphur,  which  are  greatly  reduced  in  density  after  calcina- 
tion, and  are  then  easily  removed  by  water.  In  Saxony,  a  small  hand 
shaking-table  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  it  possesses  no  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  vanning-shavel.  Instead,  however,  of  resorting  to 
washing  and  roasting,  the  removal  of  arsenical  and  sulphurous  minerals 
may  be  more  completely  and  expeditiously  effected  by  boiling  the  pidver- 
ized  material  with  excess  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  arsenical 
and  common  iron  pyrites,  copper  ores,  &c.,  are  completely  dissolved. 
The  insoluble  matters  remaining  in  the  flask  will  chiefly  consist  of  tin 
oxide  and  silica,  with  sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  tungstic  acid,  which 
may  be  removed  by  digestion  with  ammonia.  What  now  remains  will 
be  a  mixture  of  tin  oxide  with  silica,  from  which  the  latter  may  be 
removed  either  by  careful  vanning,  or,  still  better,  by  digestion  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish.  When  arsenical  pyrites  or  ordinary 
iron  pyrites  containing  tin  is  to  be  assayed  for  that  metal,  it  may  be 
attacked  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  washed  by  decantation,  and  treated 
with  ammonia.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish  and  digested 
with  hydrofluoric  acid;  these  operations  must  be  repeated  until  pure 
cassiterite  remains  in  the  capsule.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  treat  with  ammonia  after  any  but  the  first  attack  by  aqua 
regia. 

Assay  of  Blaok  Tin. — ^The  nearly  pure  oxide,  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is  delivered  by  the  miner  to  the  smelter,  or  after  the  gangue  has 
been  attacked  first  by  aqua  regia  and  subsequently  by  hydrofluoric  acid, 
in  the  way  described,  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  various 
processes. 

In  Braequed  or  Blach-Lead  Crucibles. — A  weighed  quantity  of  from 
200  to  400  grains  of  the  oxide  may  be  placed  either  in  a  brasqued  crucible 
carefully  covered  and  luted  with  clay,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  one-fifth 
its  weight  of  ground  charcoal  or  anthracite,  and  introduced  into  an  ordi- 
nary plumbago  pot  and  placed  in  the  assay-furnace. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  the  heat  must  be  gradually  raised 
to  dull  redness,  after  which  it  is  elevated  to  a  full  bright  redness,  at 
which  it  should  be  kept  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  crucible  and  its 
contents  are  now  carefully  removed  from  the  fire,  without  knocking,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  when  the  pot  is  broken,  and  the  button  of  tin  removed 
and  weighed.  In  order  to  recover  any  particles  of  metal  which  may  be 
disseminated  through  the  brasque  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  it 
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mnet  be  removed  and  carefully  washed.  The  weight  of  the  metal  so 
obtained  is  added  to  that  of  the  original  button.  In  the  same  way,  any 
unconsumed  charcoal-powder  or  anthracite  added  to  the  assay  in  the 
black-lead  crucible  must  be  carefully  vanned,  and,  should  any  metal  adhere 
firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  it  must  be  removed,  and  its  weight  added 
to  that  of  the  original  button. 

Cornish  Method  of  Assay, — Id  Cornwall,  assays  of  black  tin  are 
usually  conducted  in  a  naked  plumbago  pot,  which  is  first  made  red  hot, 
and  the  assay,  consisting  of  2  ounces  of  washed  ore  mixed  with  a  little 
anthracite,  introduced.  In  case  the  assay  should  not  fuse  readily,  a  little 
fluor-spar  is  added,  and  after  exposure  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a 
full  red  heat,  the  tin  is  rapidly  poured  into  a  small  ingot-mould,  and  the 
slag  examined  for  metal  by  pounding  and  washing. 

Fusion  vsiih  Potassium  Cyanide, — The  crucibles  employed  for  this 
purpose,  when  100  grains  of  black  tin  are  operated  on,  should  be  of  about 
3  ounces  capacity,  and  must  be  prepared  by  ramming  into  the  bottom  of 
each  a  layer,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  commercial  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  requisite  amount  of  finely  powdered  tin  ore  is  now 
intimately  mixed  with  from  four  to  five  times  its  weight  of  potassium 
cyanide,  and  placed  in  a  crucible  prepared  as  previously  directed.  This, 
with  its  contents,  is  moderately  heated  in  an  assay-furnace,  and,  after 
having  been  kept  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion, 
the  pot  is  removed,  gently  tapped  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  single 
button,  and  allowed  to  cooL  By  operating  in  this  way  fairly  accurate 
results  are  obtained,  and  with  ordinary  care,  a  difference  of  more  than 
^  per  cent  should  not  occur  between  two  assays  of  the  same  ore. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  tin  present  in  pyrites,  or  in  any  other 
sulphurous  or  arsenical  material,  it  would  generally  be  inconvenient  to 
operate  on  a  quantity  exceeding  400  grains.  The  amount  of  tin  oxide 
obtained  by  treating  such  a  quantity  with  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and 
subsequently  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  will,  in  many  cases,  not  exceed  a 
few  grains,  and  a  very  small  crucible  must  consequently  be  employed  for 
its  reduction  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  crucible  may  either  be 
enclosed  in  a  larger  one  and  heated  in  the  assay-furnace,  or  be  placed 
naked  in  the  muffle.  On  examining  the  crucible  after  complete  fusion, 
the  reduced  tin  will  be  found  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  button,  of 
almost  silvery  whiteness  covered  by  a  layer  of  transparent  flux.  In  order 
to  collect  any  traces  of  metal  occurring  in  the  form  of  minute  shot,  the 
flux  must  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  any  metallic  globules  which 
may  be  found  weighed  with  the  principal  button. 

Boasting  Tin  Ores. 

Tin  ores,  after  the  most  complete  concentration  which  can  be  effected 
by  washing  only,  are  generally  contaminated  with  variable  quantities  of 
arsenical  and  ordinary  pyrites,  &c. 
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RoASTiNO  IN  Rbybrberatort  Furnaces. — For  the  removal  of  these 
imparities  the  ores  are  taken  to  the  buming-hotMe,  where  the  sulphides 
and  arsenides  are  decomposed  by  roasting  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 
These  are  usually  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  from  7  to  9  feet  in 
width ;  the  hearth  is  horizontal ;  and  the  arch,  which  is  about  2  feet  in 
height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire-bridge,  sinks  gradually  towards 
the  chimney.  This  arrangement  is  provided  with  but  one  opening, 
closed  by  an  iron  door,  placed  at  the  extremity  furthest  removed  from 
the  grate,  and  immediately  under  a  brick  hood,  by  which  the  sidphurous 
and  arsenical  fumes  are  carried  directly  off  into  the  chimney  without 
annoyance  or  injury  to  the  workmen. 

In  connection  with  the  flues  of  these  furnaces  are  condensing-chambers, 
in  which  arsenious  oxide  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form.  This  is  sub- 
sequently purified  by  a  second  sublimation,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  the 
white  arsenic  of  commerce. 

From  10  to  15  cwts.  of  ore  constitute  a  charge  for  one  of  these  furnaces, 
and  this  requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  according  to  the  amount 
of  pyrites  present,  before  it  is  sufficiently  roasted.  The  charging  is 
effected  by  a  small  hopper  in  the  centre  of  the  brick  arch ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  proper  quantity  of  ore  has  been  introduced  it  is  regularly  spread 
over  the  bottom.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation  the  heat  is 
very  gradually  raised  until  it  reaches  dull  redness,  at  which  temperature 
it  is  afterwards  kept  during  several  successive  houra  At  intervals  during 
the  process  of  calcination  the  mineral  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rake,  so  as 
to  expose  new  surfaces. 

When  the  ore  has  been  sufficiently  roasted,  which  is  indicated  by  its 
ceasing  to  evolve  white  fumes,  an  iron  plate  fitted  into  the  floor  of  the 
furnace  is  removed,  and  the  charge,  while  still  hot,  is  raked  through  the 
aperture,  and  falls  into  an  arched  chamber  beneath,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  cooL  The  calcined  ore  is  afterwards  again  subjected  to  the  process 
of  washing ;  and  the  various  impurities,  which  have  been  decomposed 
and  chiefly  transformed  into  ferric  oxide,  are,  from  their  reduced  specific 
gravity,  readily  removed.  When  the  ore  is  contaminated  with  copper 
pyrites,  it  is,  after  being  carefully  roasted,  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  previously  to  being  again  washed,  as  a 
portion  of  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  thus  oxidized  and  converted  into 
sulphate,  which,  being  soluble  in  water,  is  easily  removed.  If  tin  ores 
contain  much  copper,  it  is  usual  to  treat  them,  after  their  removal  from 
the  burning-house,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  copper  oxide  is 
dissolved,  while  the  oxide  of  tin  remains  unaffected.  After  this  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid,  the  ore  is  washed  in  pure  water,  and  is  now 
ready  to  be  handed  over  to  the  smelter. 

The  old  reverberatory  furnace  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
byBrunton's  calciner,  with  a  rotative  hearth,  in  which  manual  labour  for 
turning  the  ore  is  dispensed  with. 

The  Oxland  and  Hookino  Calciner. — ^Brunton's  rotating  calciner 
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has  in  its  turn  to  a  large  extent  been  replaced  by  the  calciner  of  Messrs. 
Ozland  and  Hocking,  figs.  liO,  141,  which  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  rank  ores  containing  much  arsenic  and  sulphur. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  fire-chamber,  A,  from  which  the  heat  and 
products  of  combustion  pass  through  an  iron  cylinder,  B,  made  of  hoUet- 
plates,  lined  with  fire-bricks  placed  on  edge.  The  cylinder,  which  is 
from  30  to  40  feet  long,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  is  supported 
in  an  inclined  position,  but  varying  in  inclination  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ore  treated.  It  is  supported  on  three  pairs  of  friction- 
wheels,  C,  and  is  rotated  by  gearing,  D,  generally  driven  by  a  turbine  or 
water^wheeL  At  the  lower  end  it  passes  into  the  fire-chamber,  and  is  so 
arranged  as  to  deliver  the  ore  passing  through  it^  by  an  opening,  a,  in  the 
arch,  into  the  ore-chamber,  F.  At  the  upper  end  it  communicates  with 
the  flues  or  ccmdensing-chambers,  G.  The  ore,  brought  from  the  dressing- 
floors  in  a  wet  condition,  is  dried  on  the  cast-iron  plates,  g,  covering 
these  chambers.  It  is  fed  into  the  hopper.  A,  by  a  boy,  who  also  attends 
to  the  fire.  The  cylinder  revolves  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  eight 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  ore  being  raised  by  four  projecting  lines  of 
bricks  parallel  with  its  axis,  but  leaving  room  for  the  continuous  running- 
in  of  dry  ore  from  the  hopper.  When  the  ore  has  been  raised  sufficiently 
high  on  one  of  these  shelves  it  falls  off  in  thin  streams  through  the  hot 
gases  passing  up  the  cylinder.  It  thus  becomes  sufficiently  heated  for 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic  to  take  fire,  and  to  bum  with  such  energy  that 
before  the  ore  arrives  half-way  down  the  cylinder  the  greater  portion  of 
the  arsenic  and  much  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off  The  heat  evolved  by 
the  combustion  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  is  thus  rendered  available  for  heat- 
ing the  upper  portion  of  the  tube.  As  the  partially  calcined  ore  passes 
onwards  beyond  this  point,  the  remaining  arsenic  and  sulphur  are  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  temperature  required  for  the  completioii 
of  the  calcination,  and  hence  the  proyision  of  a  small  fibre-grate,  H,  for 
supplying  the  deficiency.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder, 
the  lines  of  shelf  perform  the  duty  of  passing  the  ore  in  finely  divided 
streams  through  the  heated  gases,  in  such  a  way  that  no  particle  can 
escape  full  exposure  to  the  oxidizing  influences  required  for  calcination. 
It  is  found  that  the  arsenic  bums  off  first,  and  that  its  removal  is  com- 
pleted some  time  before  the  last  portions  of  the  sulphur  are  eliminated. 
The  calcined  ore,  passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  into  the  ore- 
chamber,  at  a  red  heat,  contains  only  traces  of  arsenic  and  but  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphur.  When  required  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  chamber, 
F,  through  the  doors,  /.  Heated  air  for  the  more  perfect  combustion  of 
the  gases  from  the  fire-place,  and  for  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic,  is  supplied  through  the  channel,  t,  above  the  arch. 

By  carefully  controlling  this  supply  of  air  and  by  maintaining  a  small 
consumption  of  coal,  economy  of  fuel  is  not  only  effected,  but  another 
important  result  is  obtained,  namely,  the  passing  of  a  minimum  quantity 
of  air  through  the  calciner.    The  arsenious  anhydride  produced  is  con- 
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sequently  condensed  more  easily  than  by  the  use  of  the  reverberatory 
furnace  or  of  Brunton's  calciner,  and  perfect  condensation  is  effected  with 
less  costly  condensing-chambers. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  is  small,  and  the  condition  of  the  calcined 
product  is  well  suited  for  subsequent  operations^  By  the  rotation,  of  the 
cylinder,  the  crown,  after  being  fully  heated,  is  brought  down  under  the 
ore,  becoming  in  its  turn  the  bed,  thus  preveuting  the  loss  of  heat 
necessarily  incurred  in  other  furnaces  from  the  crown  only  being  exposed 
to  heat,  while  the  bed  is  covered  by  the  ore. 

The  condensation  of  the  arsenious  oxide  is  much  promoted  by 
covering  the  condensing  chambers  with  cast-iron  plates,  so  that  the  damp 
ores  placed  upon  them  to  dry,  may,  by  cooling  them,  cause  a  proportion- 
ately rapid  condensation.  Formerly  the  condensing  flues  and  chambers 
were  constructed  with  thick  walls  covered  by  stone  arches  ;  but  at  Devon 
Great  Consols  and  at  East  Pool  Mines,  Cornwall,  great  advantage  has 
been  derived  from  building  flues  of  thin  brickwork,  and  covering  them 
with  cast-iron  plates.  The  openings  used  for  removing  the  arsenic  are 
in  like  manner  closed  by  iron  plates.  Any  fine  ore  carried  off  by  the 
draught  is  deposited  in  the  divisions  k  and  I  of  the  condenser,  and  is 
removed  from  time  to  time  by  the  first  door,  m.  The  arsenious  oxide  is 
deposited  in  the  compartments  n,  o,  p^  &c.,  and  is  removed  through 
other  doors,  while  the  sulphurous  anhydride  passes  on  by  the  flue  to  the 
chimney. 

Large  quantities  of  crude  arsenious  oxide  are  produced  in  the  mines 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  At  New  Great  Consols,  near  Tavistock,  nearly 
10  tons  of  arsenious  oxide  were,  at  one  time,  obtained  in  the  production 
of  1  ton  of  marketable  tin  ore,  while  at  East  Pool  2  tons  were  sometimes 
produced  in  dressing  each  ton  of  black  tin.  This  cnide  anemic^  of  a 
grey  colour,  is  sold  to  the  arsenic  manufacturers,  by  whom  it  is  refined 
before  it  is  finally  sent  to  the  market  Large  quantities  of  arsenious 
oxide  are  annually  produced  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  from  the  calcination 
of  ores  of  tin  and  copper.  In  the  year  1881  Great  Devon  Consols 
alone  produced  2,851  tons  of  white  arsenic,  value  £23,324,  from  the 
treatment  of  low-grade  copper  ores. 

The  calcined  product  from  tin  mines  consists  principally  of  oxides 
of  iron  and  copper,  containing  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  occasionally  traces  of 
cobalt  and  nickel,  and  in  some  localities  a  laige  proportion  of  wolfram, 
with  silica  and  alumina ;  oxide  of  tin  may  be  present  in  quantities  vary- 
ing from  2  to  20  per  cent 

The  ore  is  removed  from  the  receiving- chamber  and  cooled  by 
moistening  with  water ;  it  is  now  known  as  burnt  mtU,  and  is  taken  to 
the  burning-house  floors,  where,  by  treatment  in  circular  buddies,  the  tin 
is  concentrated  by  the  removal  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  earthy  matters, 
until  it  contains  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  black  tin.  It  is  then  again 
calcined  for  the  separation  of  the  last  traces  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  again 
passed  through  the  buddies,  washed  in  kievea  or  tubs,  and  finally  con- 
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eentrated  until  it  will  produce  by  assay  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of 
metallic  tin. 

Separation  of  Tukostsn  ;  Oxland'b  Prooe8& — If  wolfram  be 
present  in  large  quantities,  the  black  tin,  with  which  it  is  associated,  is 
much  reduced  in  value.  This  mineral  cannot  be  separated  from  tin  ore 
by  any  process  of  washing,  since  their  specific  gravity  is  nearly  the  same. 
The  calcining  operations  already  described  have  no  effect  on  this  sub- 
stance ;  but  a  process  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Oxland,  first  at  Drake  Walk, 
and  subsequently  at  East  Pool,  is  said  to  effect  a  perfect  separation. 

This  process  consists  in  the  conversion  of  wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron 
and  manganese)  into  tungstate  of  sodium,  which  being  readily  soluble 
in  water  is  thereby  removed,  leaving  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
in  8  finely  divided  state,  and  so  light  as  to  be  readily  separated  from  black 
tin  by  washing.  A  reverberatory  furnace  is  used,  of  which  the  peculiar 
characteristic  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  cast-iron  bed.  The  charge 
is  introduced  into  this  furnace  through  a  hopper  in  the  crown  of  the  arch 
and  is  spread  upon  the  iron  bed,  and  exposed  to  the  flame  passing  from 
the  fire-place  through  the  body  of  the  furnace.  The  products  of  combus- 
tion then  pass  down  to  a  flue  formed  by  a  diagonal  partition  of  brick- 
work, which  conducts  it  to  the  front  of  the  furnace  under  the  iron 
bottom,  and  then,  returning  on  the  other  side,  to  the  chimney.  Thus, 
the  whole  of  the  bed  is  enveloped  in  heated  gases  passing  off  from  the 
fire-place.  The  charge  consists  of  from  10  to  11  cwts.,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore„  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  soda-ash  with  the  dry  ore 
in  such  proportions  as  to  contain  so  much  sodium  as  to  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  necessary  to  combine  with  tungstic  acid.  If  the  mixture 
be  comparatively  coarse-grained,  a  larger  quantity  can  be  operated  on  at 
a  time  than  when  it  is  in  the  state  of  slime.  The  charge  is  carefully 
turned  over,  so  as  to  bring  tlie  whole  to  a  bright  red  heat.  It  is  known 
to  be  working  well  when  it  frizzles,  becomes  apparently  moist,  and  is 
slightly  adhesive  to  the  tools  used  in  stirring.  If  well  worked,  the 
change  should  be  drawn  in  from  two  and  half  to  three  hours,  and  is  then 
in  better  condition  than  if  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  or  for  a  longer  time. 
It  is  drawn  in  successive  quantities,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  through 
an  aperture  in  the  hearth,  into  a  vault  beneath,  whence  it  is  taken 
to  the  lixiviating-vats,  where,  by  treatment  with  water  while  still  hot, 
the  tungstate  of  sodium  is  dissolved  and  run  off  into  receivers.  By 
successive  affusions  of  water  the  whole  of  the  saline  matters  are  obtained 
as  a  clear  liquid,  the  mass  of  the  ore  serving  as  a  filter.  The  strong 
solutions  thus  prepared  are  either  set  aside  to  crystallize,  or  are  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  iron  pans,  affording  crude  tungstate  of  sodium,  containing 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  dry  salt. 

After  lixiviation  has  been  completed,  the  residue  in  the  vats  is  conveyed 
to  the  dressing-floors,  where,  by  washing  with  water,  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese and  iron,  the  residual  constituents  of  wolfram,  are  carried  off  in 
suspension,  making  the  water  thick  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.    This 
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process  wm  for  many  years  in  operation  at  Drake  Walla  Mine,  but  the 
volfram  having  subsequently  disappeared  from  the  lode  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  its  use.  Salt-cake  or  crade  sulphate  of  sodinm 
may  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  soda-ash,  but  as  it  reqnun 
skilful  management  it  is  not  generally  used. 

Tungstate  of  sodium  commands  a  limited  sale  for  dyeing,  ior  ths 
manufacture  of  non-inflammable  starch,  for  the  production  of  «  bronse- 
powder,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

metaujDbgt  of  tin. 

Tiu-amelting  in  this  countiy  is  now  invariably  conducted  in  Teverbera- 
tory  furnaces,  although  blast-furnaces  were  formerly  employed  for  the 
purpose,  and  old  smelting  works,  known  as  Bio  wing- Houses,  where  this 
method  of  treatment  was  at  one  time  followed,  are  still  to  be  found  in  a 
dismantled  state  in  various  parts  of  Cornwall. 

TfiBATU&NT  or  Tin  Ork  (Black  Tik)  m  thb  RsvBBBxaATORT  Ftnt- 
NACE. — The  treatment  of  tin  ores  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  compie- 
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henda  three  distinct  operations,  namely,  smelting,  refining,  and  re-meU- 
ing  the  dagg  and  rennet.  These  operations  are  conducted  in  a  fomace 
of  which  fig.  142  is  a  longitudinal  and  fig.  143  a  horixontal  section,  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  hearth.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  tbeae 
furnaces  vary  somewhat  in  difiereut  establishments,  but  the  length  of  the 
hearth  in  that  giveu  as  an  illustration,  which  is  now  in  daily  use,  is  12 
feet,  and  its  greatest  width  6  feet 

Smelling.  —The  ore,  which  usually  contains  from  66  to  70  per  cent,  of 
metallic  tin,  is  niized  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  small  anthracite,  «w/m, 
and  is  slightly  sprinkled  with  water,  for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering 
it  more  easy  to  charge,  and  also  to  prevent  any  portion  from  being  car- 
ried off  mechanically  by  the  draught.      The  charge  of  about  22  cvt&  is 
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thrown  upon  the  bottom,  A,  tfarongh  the  door  B,  and  the  beat  of  the 
furnace  U  maintained  by  the  fire-place,  C,  which  is  supplied  with  coal 
through  the  door,  I).  The  charge  is  subsequently  spread  by  means  of 
tools  introduced  through  the  door,  £.  Each  furnace  is  usually  provided 
with  a  separate  chimney,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  diagonal  flue, 
not  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  temperature  is  gradually  increased 
during  the  first  five  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  charge  is 
well  worked  up  with  a  rabble ;  this  stirring  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  five 
hours  and  three  quarters,  and  in  about  six  hours  from  the  time  of  charg- 
ing the  tapping  usually  takes  place.  Two  products  are  thus  obtained, 
namely,  metal  and  slog.  The  tin  and  slog  are  run  ofT  through  the  tap- 
liole,/,  into  the  float,  G,  which  is  lined  with  fire-clay,  and  has  usually  a 
rectangular  form  with  rounded  comers. 
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The  slag,  when  sufBciently  dulled,  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
tin  in  the  float,  which  is  summed  and  laded  into  moulds  which  give  it 
the  form  of  blocka. 

The  spongy  slags  remaining  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  containing 
globules  of  metallic  tin  and  frequently  pieces  of  unconsomed  culm,  or 
culm  aahes,  are  drawn  through  the  door,  £,  and  reserved  for  subsequent 
treatment 

Sefininif. — This  process  comprehends  two  distinct  operations,  Itqua- 
lion  and  poling  or  toaeing.  Blocks  of  metallic  tin,  to  the  amount  of  about 
6  tons,  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  black  tin,  are  arranged  on  the 
hearth  of  the  reverbeiatory  furnace  employed  for  smelting,  and  the  tem- 
petatoie  is  slowly  raised.     By  this  treatment  the  more  readily  fusible 
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tin  is  eliquated,  and  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  hearth,  and  escaping 
by  the  tap-hole,  /  is  collected  in  the  cast-iron  "  kettle,"  H,  which  is  set 
over  a  small  independent  fire-place.  Tn  proportion  as  the  blocks  are 
gradually  eliquated  and  their  bulk  thereby  becomes  reduced,  other  blocks 
of  tin  are  introduced  into  the  furnace.  At  the  last,  when  metallic  tin 
has  ceasexl  to  flow  at  a  moderate  heat,  the  temperature  is  considerably 
increased,  and  the  more  refractory  material  left  on  the  furnace  bottom 
is  melted  and  runs  out  into  the  float.  The  metal  thus  obtained,  which, 
in  addition  to  tin,  contains  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron, 
is  laded  into  moulds  and  laid  aside  to  be  subsequently  again  treated  by 
liquation.  The  process  of  liquation  is  usually  carried  on  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  after  allowing  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  to  become  suffi- 
ciently reduced. 

The  charge  of  the  kettle,  H,  consists  of  about  7  tons  of  eliquated  tin, 
which  is  kept  hot  by  the  fire  beneath  it  This  is  poled  by  forcing  into  it, 
by  a  crutch,  supported  by  an  iron  jib,  a  piece  of  green  wood,  that  of  the 
apple-tree  being  generally  preferred. 

When  tin  of  common  or  second  quality  is  being  prepared,  this  boiling 
is  not  long  continued,  and  the  dross  which  has  risen  to  the  surface  is 
skimmed  off  and  thrown  back  into  the  furnace,  after  which  the  tin  is 
laded  into  moulds.  Tin  still  continues  to  flow  into  the  kettle  during  the 
time  the  metal  is  being  dipped  out  and  cast  into  moulds.  In  making 
"  refined  tin  "  the  bath  of  eliquated  metal  is  poled  during  several  hours. 

Instead  of  boiling  the  metal  by  the  introduction  of  billets  of  green 
wood,  the  same  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  tossing.  When  this 
process  is  employed  the  agitation  is  produced  by  the  workmen  con- 
tinually lifting  the  melted  metal  in  a  ladle,  and  letting  it  fall  from  a 
considerable  height  into  the  kettle.  The  scum  thus  brought  to  the  sur- 
face is  carefully  removed  by  skimming,  and  the  metal  finsdly  laded  into 
moulds. 

Re-melting  the  Slaga  and  Residues, — The  slags  run  off  with  the  tin 
in  the  first  operation,  and  withdrawn  from  the  top  of  the  float,  are 
re-melted  with  lime,  and  sometimes  with  a  little  fluor-spar,  in  a  sepa- 
rate but  exactly  similar  furnace.  The  metal  obtained  by  this  operation, 
together  with  the  resulting  slags,  is  tapped  into  the  float,  and  the  tin 
is  subsequently  subjected  to  liquation.  The  slag  separated  from  the 
metal  is  a  black  vitreous  substance,  closely  resembling  obsidian,  and  is 
practically  free  from  tin.  The  slags  drawn  through  the  door,  £,  of  the 
smelting  furnace,  at  the  termination  of  the  first  operation,  are  stamped 
and  washed  for  the  buttons  (prillons)  of  metal  which  they  contain.  The 
comparatively  infusible  residues  resulting  from  successive  processes  of 
liquation  are,  after  fusion,  again  subjected  to  liquation  at  somewhat 
more  elevated  temperatures.  The  final  residue  remaining  on  the  furnace 
bottom,  is,  after  fusion,  known  as  hard-head,  A  specimen  of  hard-head, 
from  which  as  much  as  possible  of  the  tin  had  been  removed,  afforded 
by  analysis  the  following  results : — 
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Tin  slags  aie  essentially  ferrous  silicates,  containing  a  little  tin,  lime,  and 
tungsten. 

The  total  consumption  of  fuel  per  ton  of  metallic  tin  produced  is 
about  30  cwts. 

The  tin  smelted  in  this  country  is  usually  cast  into  "  blocks  "  of  4 
cwts.,  "slabs"  of  84  lbs.,  "ingots"  of  56  and  28  lbs.,  and  "bars"  of 
3  ounces. 

Three  distinct  qualities  of  tin  are  recognised  in  the  trade,  namely, 
common,  refined,  and  grain  tin.  Grain' tin  is  prepared  by  heating  blocks 
of 4he  purest  tin,  and  when  the  temperature  has  been  sufficiently  elevated 
to  render  the  mass  brittle  and  to  cause  the  block  to  assume  a  crystalline 
structure,  it  is  broken  either  by  a  fall  or  by  a  blow  from  a  heavy  mallet. 
Grain  tin  is  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tin  salts. 

Smeltikq  in  thb  Blast-Furnacb. — All  the  tin  raised  in  Cornwall 
was  formerly  smelted  in  blast-furnaces,  and  this  method  of  treatment  was 
applied  to  stream  tin  long  after  the  more  impure  mine  tin  was  generally 
reduced  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

Pryce  in  his  Mineralogia  Comubienm,  published  in  1778,  states  that 
in  his  time  mine  tin  "corrupted  with  some  portion  of  mundick  and 
other  minerals"  was  smelted  with  pit-coal  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 
On  the  other  hand,  stream  tin,  free  from  such  impurities,  was  smelted  in 
blast-fuinaces  with  charcoal,  yielding  a  metal  which  from  its  great  purity 
was  worth  £12  a  ton  more  than  ordinary  mine  tin.  The  following  is 
his  description  of  smelting  in  the  blast-furnace  as  then  practised :  ^ — "  The 
furnace  itself  for  blowing  the  tin  is  called  the  castle  on  account  of  its 
strength,  being  of  massive  stones  cra.mped  together  with  iron  to  endure 
the  united  force  of  fire  and  air.  This  fire  is  made  with  charcoal  excited 
by  two  large  bellows,  which  are  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  the  same  as 
at  the  iron  forgea  They  are  about  8  feet  long  and  2^  wide  at  the 
broadest  part  The  fire-place,  or  castle,  is  about  6  feet  perpendicular, 
2  feet  wide  in  the  top  part,  each  way,  and  about  14  inches  in  the  bottom, 
all  made  of  moorstone  and  clay  well  cemented  and  cramped  together, 
The  pipe  or  nose  of  each  bellows  is  fixed  10  inches  high  from  the  bottom 
of  the  castle  in  a  large  piece  of  wrought-iron,  called  the  earth-eye.  The 
tin  and  charcoal  are  laid  in  the  castle  stratum  super  stratum  in  such 
quantities  as  are  thought  proper ;  so  that  from  8  to  12  cwt  of  tin,  by  the 
consumption  of  18  to  24  sixty-gaUon  packs  of  charcoal,  may  be  smelted 
in  a  tide  or  twelve  hours  tim&  These  bellows  are  not  only  useful  for 
igniting  the  charcoal,  but  they  throw  in  a  steady  and  powerful  air  into 
the  castle,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  smelts  the  tin,  forces  it  out 

1  *  Minenlogta  Ck>mubien8is,'  p.  136. 
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also  through  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  castle,  about  4  inches  high 
and  1^  inch  wide,  into  a  tnoorstone  trough  6^  feet  high  and  1  foot  wide, 
called  the  float,  whence  it  is  laded  luto  lesser  troughs  or  moulds,  each  of 
which  contains  about  3  cwts.  of  metal  called  slabs,  blocks  ot  pieces  of 
tin,  in  which  size  and  form  it  is  sold  in  everj  market  in  Europa" 

In  the  Erzgebitge,  a  blast-furnace  about  10  feet- in  height  is  employed 
The  sides  are  formed  of  lai^e  pieces  of  granite,  and  the  hearth  is  a  block 
of  the  same  material,  lined  with  brasque,  and  having  a  considerable  fall 
towards  the  breast  The  fused  matter  escaping  from  this  cavity  flows 
continuously  into  an  exterior  basin  lined  with  brasque.  This  is  furnished 
with  a  tap-hole,  by  which  its  contents  may  be  withdrawn  into  a  small 
iron  vessel  heated  by  a  separate  lire  and  placed  at  a  lower  level.    The 
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charcoal  and  ore  are  introduced  by  successive  charges,  and  the  blast  is 
furnished  by  a  small  blowing-machme  The  slags  produced  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  collected  in  the  basin,  whence  they  are  removed  by 
an  iron  hook  as  soon  as  they  have  sufficiently  solidified.  When  the 
reservoir  baa  in  this  way  become  filled  with  metal,  the  tapping-hole  ia 
opened  and  its  coutenta  are  run  into  the  iron  vessel,  where  the  process  of 
refining  is  conducted  by  boiling  with  green  wood  and  skimming.  The 
slags  are  divided  into  two  classes ,  the  richer  are,  without  any  mechanical 
preparation,  fused  with  succeeding  charges  of  ore  ;  the  poorer,  after  beiDU 
stamped,  are  washed  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  metallic  granules 
which  they  contaia  By  this  process  every  ton  of  tin  produced  requiiM 
for  its  reduction  1^  ton  of  charccal,  and  the  lose  of  metal  is  somewhat 
greater  than  in  the  teverberatory  furnace. 

Pera^,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  including 
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the  district  of  LsToute,  annually  produces  above  7,000  tons  of  metallic 
tin,  exclusively  derived  from  Btream  tin  smelted  in  blast  furnaces. 

The  fornacea  employed  vary  considerably  in  form  and  dimensions, 
but  that  represented  in  vertical  section  by  fig.  144,  and  in  hori- 
zontal section  by  fig.  145,  is  generally  adopted  in  all  the  larger  metal- 
latgical  establishments  of  that  region.*  It  consists  of  brickwork.  A, 
atanding  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  having  a  width  of  7  feet 
6  inches.  This  encloses  a  nearly  semi-cylindrical  cavity,  B,  18  inches  in 
diameter  in  its  upper  portion,  but  gradually  diminishing  downwards 
until  it  terminates  at  the  breast  of  the  furnace  in  an  opening,  C,  only  6 
inches  in  diameter.  In  front  of  this  is  an  inclined  float,  D,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  receives  the  fused  matter  issuing  from  the  furnace, 


' 

^ 

Fig.  lis.— Tin  Fit 


Pank ;  horUoatoI  HcUon. 


while  the  masonry  at  the  back  is  raised  i  feet  above  its  top,  and  thus 
serves  as  a  support  for  tho  charges,  which  rest  gainst  it  The  mouth  of 
this  famace  is  reached  by  means  of  steps,  E,  arranged  on  either  side  of 
it,  and  at  the  buck  a  tuyer,  F,  passes  through  an  opening  left  for  that 
purpose.  This  opening  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  passage  of  an 
iron  rod,  in  case  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  should  become  clogged,  but 
is  usually  stopped  during  its  working  by  the  introduction  of  a  little  moist 

.1.;. 

The  blowing  apparatus,  G,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and 

consiBta   of  a  wooden  cylinder    13   feet   in   length   and  16  inches  in 

diameter,  provided  with  a  piston  packed  either  with  feathers  or  with 

paper.      On  the  side  of  the  cylinder  next  tho  back  of  the  furnace  is 

>  Lm  ICinM  d'^Uin  de  Tink  par  M.  J.  Enington  de  b  Croix,  p.  00.    Fait,  1882. 
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an  air-way  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  at  its  two  extremes  com- 
municates with  the  cylinder  and  in  the  middle  with  the  tnyer.  The 
wooden  piston-rod,  which  is  about  20  feet  in  length,  is  well  greased,  and 
passes  through  a  closely  fitting  hole  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  At  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  valve  8  inches  square  opening  inward,  which 
alternately  opens  and  shuts  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  tuyer, 
which  is  made  either  of  iron  or  of  burnt  clay,  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
from  40*"  to  45",  and  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  fore-breast 
The  blast  is  supplied  by  the  labour  of  three  men  working  together,  who 
are  relieved  every  hour,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  furnace  is  only 
worked  during  twelve  hours. 

The  operation  of  smelting  is  commenced  by  filling  the  furnace  with 
wood  and  charcoal,  which  is  ignited  and  allowed  to  bum  for  about  an 
hour;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  cavity  is  completely  filled 
with  charcoal  and  the  blast  applied.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  the 
first  ore,  which  is  damped  in  order  to  prevent  mechanical  loss,  is  thrown 
upon  the  fuel,  and,  subsequently,  charges  of  charcoal  and  mineral  are 
alternately  supplied. 

The  metal  and  slags  run  out  of  the  furnace  into  the  float,  D,  the 
slags  as  they  cool  being  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is 
from  time  to  time  laded  into  moulds  composed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand.  The  blocks  of  tin  thus  made  usually  weigh  about  94  lbs.,  and  the 
production  of  the  shift  of  twelve  hours  is  about  2,900  lbs.,  with  an 
expenditure  of  an  equal  weight  of  charcoaL 

The  slags  are  ground  in  an  iron  mortar  by  a  pestle  worked  by  the 
foot,  which  in  form  closely  resembles  a  tilt-hammer,  and  the  beads  of 
metal,  separated  by  washing,  are  subsequently  run  down  in  a  shallow 
wrought-iron  pan  provided  with  a  fire-place,  which  is  heated  by  wood. 
These  granules  after  fusion  are  poured  into  moulds. 

Only  that  portion  of  the  Perak  tin  which  is  intended  for  the  Euro- 
pean markets  is  subjected  to  the  operation  of  refining,  which  is  carried 
on  exclusively  at  Penang.  In  order  to  effect  this  object  the  blocks  of 
unrefined  tin  are  melted  in  a  large  cast-iron  kettle,  with  a  fire  beneath 
it,  and  the  fused  metal  is  ^'tossed"  with  a  ladle  in  the  usual  way. 
After  a  final  skimming  the  metal  is  again  cast  into  blocks. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  establishments  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
the  furnace  is  made  entirely  of  clay  supported  by  wooden  binders. 
Furnaces  of  this  description  often  do  not  exceed  a  foot  in  internal 
diameter,  and  are  usually  about  3  feet  6  inches  in  height.  The  blast- 
furnace employed  in  Siam  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  jacket  lined  with 
clay  3  feet  in  height ;  the  internal  diameter  of  this  furnace  is  18  inches. 
The  method  of  procuring  a  blast  is  in  all  cases  the  same. 

Allots  of  Tin. 

Tin  is  extensively  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  which 
is  thin  sheet-iron,  externally  coated  with  that  metal,  and  for  coating 
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copper  vessels.  Pewter  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  in  the  pioportion  of 
four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Solders  are  also  alloys  of 
tin  and  lead  in  varying  proportions ;  fine  solder  is  composed  of  two  parts 
of  tin  and  one  of  lead ;  tin  solder^  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
tin-plate,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  the  two  metals ; 
j^umher^s  solder  is  made  hy  mixing  together  one  part  of  tin  with  two 
of  lead. 

Large  type  is  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  only,  but  tin 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  mixture  used  for  some  of  the  smaller 
descriptions.  Tin  alloyed  with  antimony  constitutes  Britannia  metaly 
the  best  varieties  being  composed  of  tin  with  just  sufficient  antimony  to 
give  it  hardness. 

The  addition  of  bismuth  to  alloys  of  tin  and  lead  has  the  effect  of 
lowering  their  melting-point  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  an  alloy  of  two 
parts  of  bismuth  to  one  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  melts  below  100*"  C. 

Tin  combines  with  copper  in  all  proportions ;  ordinary  gunrmeUd  is 
a  mixture  of  10  per  cent,  of  tin  with  90  of  copper.  Grenuine  hrome  is  a 
compound  of  copper  and  tin  only,  but  that  used  for  statuary  usually 
contains  a  certain  proportion  both  of  lead  and  zinc.  Bell-metal  is  a 
bronze  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  tin.  "  Tom  of  Lincoln  "  is 
composed  of  22  per  cent,  of  tin  and  78  of  copper;  ''Big  Ben"  of  about 
24  per  cent  of  tin  and  76  of  copper. 
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Antimony  is  a  brilliant  metal,  of  a  white  colour,  slightly  inclining  to 
blue.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  and  contracts  but 
slightly  in  becoming  solid. 

It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  possesses  a  strongly  crystalline  texture,  so 
that  when  broken  it  exhibits  well-defined  facets,  indications  of  which 
may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  cooled  ingot  It  is  slowly  but 
distinctly  volatile  at  a  white  heat  in  closed  vessels,  but  admits  of  being 
distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Antimony  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  exposure  to  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  is  rapidly  oxidized  when  exposed  to  it  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
When  fused  and  strongly  heated  antimony  is  aUowed  to  fall  from  a  cer- 
tain height^  combustion,  accompanied  by  the  production  of  a  thick  white 
smoke,  immediately  takes  place.  This  white  vapour  is  chiefly  antimoni- 
ous  oxide,  SbjO^. 

This  metal  does  not  occur  in  commerce  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  is 
contaminated  by  variable  quantities  of  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  and  sulphur. 
To  separate  these,  it  may,  after  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  an  iron 
mortar,  be  intimately  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and 
sub.-^uently  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible. 
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By  this  treatment,  the  impurities,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
antimony,  hecome  oxidized,  and  on  breaking  the  vessel,  after  having 
allowed  it  to  cool,  the  antimony  is  obtained  as  a  metallic  button,  the 
surface  of  which  will  be  covered  with  a  fern-like  crystallization.  The 
purification  of  this  metal  may  likewise  be  effected  by  fusing  it,  when  in 
a  finely  divided  state,  with  a  small  quantity  of  antimonious  oxide.  Fine- 
ness of  grain  is  an  indication  of  the  purity  of  metallic  antimony. 

When  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  antimony  is  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  but  is  not  acted  on  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  When  attacked  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  becomes  oxidized  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 
Nitric  acid  attacks  antimony ;  the  degree  of  oxidation  varying  with  the 
strength  of  the  acid  Aqua  regia  attacks  antimony,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  antimonious  chloride  (SbCls),  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid 

On  electrolyzing  a  solution  containing  one  part  of  tartar  emetic 
and  four  parts  of  antimonious  chloride,  by  a  small  battery  of  two  ele- 
ments, antimony  forming  the  positive  and  copper  the  negative  pole, 
metallic  antimony  is  deposited  which  possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  exploding  and  taking  fire  when  scratched  or  broken. 

Antimony  Ores. 

Antimony,  although  occasionally  found  in  a  native  state,  is  usually 
combined  with  sulphur,  and  is  often  associated  with  galena.  It  also 
exists  in  combination  with  both  oxygen  and  arsenic.  Native  antimony 
crystallizes  in  forms  derived  from  the  rhombohedron,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  small  quantities  of  iron  and  silver. 

Stibnitb;  Antimoine  sulfurS;  Grauspiessglaserz,  Bhombic. — This 
substance,  which  is  almost  the  only  mineral  sufficiently  abundant  to  be 
regarded,  practically,  as  an  ore  of  antimony,  is  of  a  lead  or  steel-grey 
colour,  which  is  liable  to  tarnish  on  exposure. 

The  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal,  and  the  crystals  are 
commonly  divergent,  columnar,  or  fibrous.  It  also  occurs  in  granular 
amorphous  masses.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  4*62  to  470;  its 
streak  has  the  colour  of  the  mineral  itself,  and  on  being  heated  on  char- 
coal before  the  blowpipe,  abundant  white  fumes  and  an  odour  of  sulphur 
are  evolved. 

This  ore,  which  is  commonly  associated  with  iron,  zinc,  lead,  silver, 
quartz,  and  sulphate  of  barium,  occurs  in  veins  traversing  granite,  day- 
slate,  &c.  Its  most  celebrated  localities  were  formerly  Felsdb^nya  and 
Schemnitz,  in  Hungary;  Wolfsberg,  in  the  Harz;  and  Puy-de-Ddme 
and  Cantal,  in  France.  Mines  of  sulphide  of  antimony  have  also  been 
worked  in  Spain,  Corsica,  and  in  the  County  of  Cornwall.  Of  late  years 
the  chief  supply  of  antimonial  ores  has  been  obtained  from  Austndia, 
Borneo,  and  Japan. 
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The  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  this  mineral  from  Westphalia  afforded 
Schnabel  the  following  results : — 

Sb 72-02 

S 27-86 

Fe -13 

100-00 

It  is  conseqnentlj  a  sulphide  of  antimony,  of  which  the  composition 
is  represented  by  the  formtda  SbjSs. 

Yalentinitb  ;  Antimonious  oxide,  SbgOs,  occurs,  though  rarely,  as  a 
mineral,  in  shining  white  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  It 
is  found  in  veins  at  Przibram,  in  Bohemia ;  at  Braiinsdorf,  in  Saxony ; 
and  at  Malaczka,  in  Hungary.  Antimonious  oxide  also  occurs  in  regular 
octahedra  as  senarmontite,  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria ;  it  is 
therefore  dimorphous.  Tetroxide  of  antimony,  sometimes  called  anti- 
monious  acid,  SbjO^,  is  found  native  as  eervaniitey  or  antimony  ochre,  at 
Pereta,  in  Tuscany,  and  elsewhere.  Antimony  also  occurs  as  red  anti- 
mony, antimony  blende^  or  kermesite,  Sb^Oa.  281)283;  likewise  as  sulphide 
combined  with  other  metallic  sulphides,  particularly  with  those  of  lead 
and  silver. 

We  h^ve  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to 
the  annual  production  of  antimony,  but  the  amount  raised  in  this  country 
is  exceedingly  small  The  imports  of  antimonial  ores  into  the  United 
Kingdom  are  now  chiefly  from  Borneo  and  Japan. 

Assay  of  Antimony  Ores. 

Drt  Assat. — From  the  great  volatility  of  this  metal  its  ores  must 
be  reduced  at  a  moderate  heat  For  the  purpose  of  assay,  ores  of 
antimony  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  first  comprehends  all 
compounds  in  which  the  metal  is  either  native  or  combined  with  oxygen, 
and  in  which  little  or  no  sulphur  is  present;  the  second  consists  of 
solphide  of  antimony,  and  all  other  antimonial  compounds  containing 
laige  quantities  of  sulphur. 

Class  I. — ^All  substances  belonging  to  this  division  are,  when  free 
from  earthy  or  siliceous  impurities,  readily  reduced  by  being  moderately 
heated  with  finely  divided  charcoal.  Their  assay  may  be  conducted  in  an 
earthen  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  without  the  addition  of  any  flux. 

As  the  volatility  of  this  metal  renders  it  necessary  to  avoid  the 
application  of  a  strong  heat,  when  the  ore  to  be  examined  is  contaminated 
with  siliceous  impurities  the  addition  of  a  suitable  flux  becomes  neces- 
sary. For  this  purpose  the  ore  may  be  either  intimately  mixed  with  two 
parts  of  black  flux,  or  with  one  part  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  0*25  of 
finely  powdered  charcoal  In  this  case,  lining  the  crucible  is  unneces- 
sary, and  after  it  has  remained  in  the  fire  until  its  contents  are  in  a  state 
of  tranquil  fusion,  it  should,  on  being  withdrawn,  be  gently  tapped  against 
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some  hard  body,  to  collect  the  fused  metal  into  a  compact  button.  When 
the  crucible  has  become  cold  it  is  broken,  and  the  button  extracted  and 
weighed.  Care  is,  however,  necessary  in  detaching  it  from  adhering  slag, 
since,  from  its  brittleness,  it  is  liable  to  become  broken,  and  a  portion 
consequently  lost. 

This  method  is  likewise  applicable  to  substances  which,  although 
principally  composed  of  oxides  of  antimony,  nevertheless  contain  small 
quantities  of  sulphur ;  as  the  sulphide  yields  with  black  flux  just  one- 
half  of  its  antimony,  a  very  small  portion  only  can,  in  such  cases,  be 
retained  in  the  slags.  When  oxide  of  iron  is  present  in  the  substance 
treated,  that  metal  is  reduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  antimony,  and 
uniting  with  it  forms  an  alloy,  by  which  the  result  is  to  some  extent 
vitiated. 

CUu8  2. — The  assay  of  substances  belonging  to  this  class  may  either 
be  made  by  first  roasting  the  sulphide,  and  subsequently  fusing  the 
oxidized  residue  with  black  flux,  or  by  directly  fusing  the  crude  mineral 
with  the  addition  of  black  flux  and  metallic  iron  or  with  iron  scale.  The 
roasting  of  sulphide  of  antimony  is,  from  its  fusibility  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  sublimed,  an  operation  requiring  much  care,  and  it  must 
consequently  be  conducted  at  a  very  low  heat^  and  be  constantly  kept 
stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  until  all  smell  of  sulphur  ceases  to  be  evolved. 
The  residue  is  then  fused  with  three  parts  of  black  flux,  and  a  button 
of  antimony  is  obtained,  as  in  the  taeatmeot  o£  oxidized  minerals  belong- 
ing to  the  first  class. 

The  antimony  contained  in  the  sulphide  of  that  metal  is  readily 
liberated  by  fusion  with  metallic  iron  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  The 
sulphide  of  iron  thus  produced  has,  however,  so  very  nearly  the  same 
density  as  metallic  antimony,  that  their  separation  can  only  be  obtained 
by  keeping  the  contents  of  the  crucible  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  When  this  precaution  is  taken,  two  distinct  buttons  are 
obtained  on  breaking  the  crucible ;  the  one,  which  is  at  the  bottom,  is  of 
a  white  colour,  and  crystallized  in  large  plates,  whilst  the  other  is  of  a 
bronze-yellow  tint,  and  consists  of  sulphide  of  iron  containing  slight 
traces  of  antimony.  These  are  carefully  detached  from  one  another,  and 
the  button  of  antimony  weighed.  The  long-continued  heat  necessary  to 
produce  this  separation  has,  however,  the  effect  of  causing  the  loss  of  a 
notable  amount  of  antimony  by  sublimation,  which  is  an  inconvenience 
that  cannot  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  most  careful  manipulation. 

In  operating  in  this  way,  it  is  of  importance  that  only  the  amount 
of  iron  necessary  to  combine  with  the  sulphur  present  should  be  added 
to  the  pounded  sulphide,  as  any  excess  of  that  metal  would  combine 
with  antimony,  giving  rise  to  an  antimonide,  which  would  contaminate 
the  reduced  metal 

For  the  reduction  of  pure  sulphide  of  antimony,  42  per  cent  of  iron 
in  the  form  of  filings  is  required ;  these  should  be  free  from  rust,  and  in 
the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  as  when  larger  pieces  are  employed  a 
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considerable  amount  of  antimony  is  lost  by  volatilization  before  they  can 
be  fully  acted  upon  by  the  sulphide.  Cast-iron  must  not  be  employed 
for  the  reduction  of  sidphide  of  antimony,  as  it  is  not  only  less  readily 
acted  on  by  sulphur  than  is  wrought-iron,  but  the  slag  produced  adheres 
80  firmly  to  the  reduced  metal  as  to  be  difficult  of  removal 

If,  instead  of  employing  iron  and  sulphide  of  antimony  alone,  a  certain 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  charcoal  be  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  crucible,  similar  results  are  obtained,  and  a  slag  is  produced  con- 
taining sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphide  of  sodium. 

A  good  mixture  for  this  purpose  consists  of  100  parts  of  sulphide  of 
antimony,  42  of  metallic  iron,  45  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  5  of  finely 
powdered  charcoal.  When  thus  treated  in  a  lined  crucible,  and  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  pure  sulphide  of  antimony  affords  from  65  to  67 
per  cent  of  metal 

Mitchell  states  that  the  best  method  of  assaying  sulphide  of  antimony 
is  to  mix  it  intimately  with  four  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  to 
beat  it  gently  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  heat  required  in  this  case  is 
80  extremely  low,  that  little  if  any  of  the  metal  is  lost  by  sublimation ; 
ivhile  by  all  other  processes,  a  notable  quantity,  often  amounting  to  5  or 
6  per  cent.,  is  driven  off.  It  is  consequently  evident  that  the  dry  assay 
of  antimony  must  rather  be  considered  as  a  rough  commercial  approxi- 
mation than  as  being  exact.  When  pure  sulphide  is  operated  on  its 
examination  will  be  of  but  little  value,  since  every  100  parts  of  that 
mineral  correspond  to  71 '77  of  antimony. 

Wkt  AsaAT. — The  volatility  of  antimony  and  of  its  sulphide  is  so 
great  as  to  render  all  the  various  methods  of  estimating  this  metal  by 
fire  assay  unsatisfactory.  Even  when  the  antimony  is  present  in  the 
form  of  oxide  the  following  process  will,  however,  afford  accurate  results. 

The  ore,  after  being  pulverized  and  sifted  in  the  usual  way,  is  inti- 
mately incorporated  with  from  4  to  5  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  sodium  carbonate,  placed  in  a 
covered  porcelain  crucible,  and  heated  over  a  gas-burner.  The  mixture 
is  thus  thoroughly  fused,  and  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  driven  off,  while 
any  oxide  of  antimony  present  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  antimony. 
This  sulphide  is  dissolved  in  the  alkaline  sulphide  formed,  and  leaves  the 
earthy  gangue  unattacked. 

The  crucible  and  its  contents  is  now,  after  cooling,  digested  in  hot 
water,  until  all  the  substances  soluble  in  that  menstruum  have  been  dis- 
solved, when  the  solution  is  passed  through  a  filter.  To  the  filtrate 
hydrochloric  acid  is  carefully  added  until  it  becomes  distinctly  acid,  and 
the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  together  with  a  considerable 
excess  of  sulphur,  has  been  deposited. 

This  deposit  is  thrown  upon  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  water  con- 
taining a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dried  at  100°  C.  until  its  weight 
becomes  constant,  and  the  weight  of  the  filter  and  contents  noted.  A 
weighed  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  now  transferred  to  a  small 
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porcelain  boat,  and  heated  first  gently,  and  then  to  a  temperature  of  200' 
to  230''  C,  in  a  piece  of  combustion-tubing  about  16  inches  in  length, 
through  which  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  continuously  passed. 
By  this  means  the  excess  of  sulphur  will  be  yolatilized  and  carried  away, 
and  after  allowing  the  tube  to  cool,  while  the  current  of  gas  is  still  pass- 
ing through  it,  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  weighed  as  antimonious 
sulphide,  containing  71*77  per  cent,  of  metallic  antimony.  From  the 
weight  thus  found  is  calculated  the  percentage  of  antimony  contained  in 
the  ore ;  but  for  the  sake  of  verifying  the  result,  it  is  desirable  to  operate 
in  the  same  manner  upon  another  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  original  solution. 
When  an  ore  contains  antimony  sulphide,  free  from  any  admixture 
of  oxide,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a 
little  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  Dilute  slightly,  and  add  ammonia  and 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  boil,  filter,  and  decompose  the  solution  by 
adding  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  antimonious 
sulphide  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  heated  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  anhydride.  This  is  a  quicker  process  than  that  by  the 
mixture  of  sulphur  when  the  ore  contains  no  oxide  of  antimony  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

METALLURGY  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Liquation  of  the  Sulphide. — From  the  fusibility  of  sulphide  of 
antimony,  its  separation  from  the  siliceous  and  earthy  gangues  with 
which  it  is  associated  is  often  effected  by  a  simple  liquation  conducted 
at  a  moderate  heat.  On  the  Continent  this  operation  is  often  carried 
on  in  vertical  retorts ;  but  in  this  country  a  reverberatory  furnace  has 
usually  been  employed. 

In  France,  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  antimony  from  its  associated 
gangues  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  which  fig. 
146  represents  a  vertical  section.  For  this  purpose  the  mineral  is 
placed  in  large  earthen  retorts,  B,  of  which  four  or  more  are  set  in 
each  furnace.  An  aperture  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  each,  which  corre- 
sponds with  a  similar  opening  in  the  tile,  by  which  they  are  supported 
and  to  which  they  are  luted.  Beneath  these,  in  separate  chambers,  C, 
are  the  earthen  pots,  P,  in  which  is  received  the  melted  sulphide  as  it 
descends  from  the  cylinders  above. 

The  fuel  consumed  is  wood,  and  the  sulphide  obtained  is  con- 
verted into  metallic  antimony,  by  roasting  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  subsequent  reduction  by  a  mixture  of  20  per  cent,  of  pulverized 
charcoal,  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Reduction  to  the  Mbtallio  State  in  Crucibles. — ^To  obtain 
metallic  antimony,  the  sulphide  is  sometimes  roasted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  until  the  sulphur  has  been  expelled,  and  a  grey  residue  remains. 
This  is  afterwards  mixed  with  one-tenth  its  weight  of  crude  tartar,  and 
reduced  in  earthen  crucibles.     The  metal  obtained  by  this  process  is, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  certain  admixture  of  iron,  tolerably  pure,  and  is 
ready  for  tlie  market.  The  English  process  for  antimony-smelting  is 
condD.ct«d  in  large  crucibles  made  of  refractory  clay  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  plumbago,  which  are  heated  in  circular  wind-furnaces. 

In  order  to  obtain  metallic  antimony  from  its  sulphide,  by  the  English 
process,  three  distinct  operations  are  required,  namely.  Singling,  Dotting, 
and  Melting  for  etar-metal. 

The  furnaces  used  in  this  process  are  3  feet  iu  depth  and  14  inches 
in  diameter.  The  crucibles  are  15  inches  in  depth,  lOJ  inches  wide  at 
top,  and  9  inches  at  bottom,  inside  measure ;  the  fuel  used  is  coke. 

Singling. — This  consists  in  fusing  40  Iba.  of  raw  ore  with  from  20  to 


Fig.  IM.— Uqiutlon-Fonuca ;  Tcrtieiil  moUod. 

22  lbs.  of  tin-plate  clippings,  by  which  treatment  two  products,  sulphide 
of  iron  and  impure  metallic  antimony,  are  obtained.  In  some  cases  a 
BiDall  quantity  of  slag  from  the  nest  operation  is  added.  Each  fusion 
requires  about  1^  hour,  and  at  its  t«rmitmtion  the  charge  is  poured  into 
a  conical  mould,  and,  when  sufficiently  cold,  the  antimony  is  separated 
from  the  ferruginous  matte  by  which  it  is  covered. 

Doubling. — The  impure  metal  from  the  first  operation  is  subsequently 
fused  in  a  similar  crucible  with  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate  and  a 
soiall  quantity  of  slag  from  the  third  process.  The  charge  of  each 
crucible  is  80  lbs.  of  crude  antimony,  2  lbs.  of  salt-cake,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  slag  from  the  star-metal  This  fusion  occupies  1  hour  and 
20  minutes. 

Melting  for  star-metal. — About  60  lbs.  of  the  metal  obtained  from 
the  doubling  process  (bowl-metal)  are  broken  into  small  fragments,  to 
which  are  added  2  lbs.  of  pearlash  and  6  lbs.  of  the  slags  obtained 
during  a  previoue  fusion  for  gtar-  or  French-metal.  The  fusion  usually 
occupies  somewhat  less  than  one  hour,  and  when  it  is  completed  the  metal 
is  cast  into  i«ctaugulai  ingots,  care  being  taken  that  each  shall  be  com- 
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pletelj  covered  with  slag.     If  this  be  not  attended  to  the  necessary 
crystalline  surface  is  not  obtained. 

Smelting  in  the  Blast-Furnaob. — In  Bohemia  antimony  ores,  con- 
sisting of  sulphides  and  oxides,  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
siliceous  waste,  are  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace  for  crude  antimony,  which 
is  subsequently  refined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

The  average  composition  of  the  materials  forming  the  blast-furnace 
charge  is  as  follows :  ^  — 
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The  furnace  has  a  round  stack  6  metres  in  height,  1*4  metre  in 
diameter  at  the  throat,  and  1  metre  at  the  hearth,  which  is  provided  with 
five  water-tuyers  and  three  outlets  for  the  molten  products — an  upper 
one  for  the  slag,  and  two  at  the  bottom.  Of  the  latter,  one  has  a  slight 
rise,  and  forms  the  ordinary  tap-hole  for  the  metal,  while  the  other, 
which  is  horizontal,  is  only  used  when  blowing  out  the  furnace. 

The  blast,  supplied  by  a  screw-blower,  amounts  to  15  cubic  metres  per 
minute  at  30  am.  water-pressure.  The  gases  are  collected  by  a  tube 
leading  from  the  side  of  the  furnace  a  short  distance  below  the  throat 
The  furnace  is  kept  continuously  in  blast  for  three  weeks,  and  smelts 
about  19  metric  tons  of  materials  daily. 

The  smelting-mixtures  are  of  two  kinds,  whose  compositions  are  as 
follows : — 


A. 

B. 

Klloa. 

Kilos. 

Calcined  dreesed  ores 550 

600 

Calcined  liquation-residues 

750 

600 

Ores  balled  with  lime     . 
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•  •  • 
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•  ■• 
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B                                    ■  •  • 
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•      ••• 
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1                         ••  m 
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» 

1                        •  •  • 
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^  '  Stahl  and  Eisen/  vol.  ri.,  i886,  p.  6a. 
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The  most  favourable  result  is  obtained  when  these  mixtures  are  used 
alternately,  two  charges  of  A  being  followed  by  one  of  B. 

lime  is  used  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  to  ball  up  part  of  the 
washed  ore  to  a  compact  mass,  and  some  of  the  flue-stuff  is  similarly 
treated,  but  with  7  per  cent,  of  lime.  This  is,  however,  only  necessary 
at  starting,  as  it  is  found  that  when  the  furnace  has  been  blowing  for 
eight  or  ten  days  the  materials  may  be  charged  in  powder  without  in 
any  way  injuring  its  working. 

The  products  of  the  blast-furnace  are  crude  metallic  antimony,  slag, 
and  flue-stuff.  The  first  is  divided  into  three  classes,  of  the  following 
average  composition : — 

No.  I.  No.  II.  No.  III. 

8b 9002  73*80  6504 

Fe 6-28  16-66  28-80 

8 2*86  8-42  10*46 

The  first  two  qualities  are  sent  to  the  refinery,  while  No.  IIL  goes 
back  to  the  blast- famace.  The  relative  proportions  are:  No.  I.,  82*5; 
No.  IL,  90 ;  and  No.  III.,  8'5  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the 
furnace. 

The  slags  produced  vary  slightly  in  accordance  with  the  smelting- 
mixtures.     Thui 


SiOa 46*9  45*9 

CftO 84-6  81-4 

FeO 151  19-9 

Sb 0-6  0-9 

The  first  is  produced  from  the  -mixture  A,  and  the  second  from  B. 

There  is  very  little  flue-dust  produced  in  the  blast-furnace,  the  bulk 
of  that  product  being  derived  from  the  preliminary  operation  of  calcining 
the  dressed  ores.  This  is  done  in  a  single-bedded  reverberatory  furnace 
8  metres  long  and  2  metres  broad,  with  five  working-doors  on  one  side, 
heated  with  brown  coal,  which  is  burned  upon  a  step  grate.  The  produce 
is  about  1,200  kilos,  per  day.  The  ore,  which  is  charged  in  quantities  of 
200  kilos,  at  a  time,  clots  and  softens,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  as  soon  as  it  attains  a  red  heat,  but  subsequently  agaiu 
be<x)me8  dry,  and  when  fully  roasted  is  in  the  state  of  powder.  The 
average  time  that  a  charge  remains  in  the  furnace  is  twenty  hours. 

The  refining  of  the  crude  metal  is  conducted  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace with  an  iron  bed  4  metres  long  by  2-5  metres  broad,  covered  with 
a  layer  of  fire-clay  0*28  metre  thick.  Brown  coal  is  used  upon  an  ordi- 
nary grate.  The  working-door  is  on  one  side  and  the  tapping-hole  at  the 
end  of  the  bed.  The  gases  on  their  way  to  the  chimney  pass  under  an 
iron  plate,  on  which  the  moulds  for  the  refined  metal  are  placed  in  order 
to  warm  them.  The  charge  consists  of  450  kilos,  of  No.  L  metal  and  50 
kilos.  No.  IL,  the  first  being  coarsely  broken ;  while  the  second  is  in 
powder,  to  which  are  added  42  kilos,  of  sulphate  of  soda,  5  kilos,  of 
charcoal-dust,  and  150  kilos,  of  unroasted  ore.     The  operation  lasts  ten 
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hours,  and  a  final  slag  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  3*40  kilos.  6f  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  2*60  kilos,  of  carbonate  of  soda^  1  kilo,  of  law 
and  6  kilos,  of  calcined  crude  regains  (eliquated  sulphide  of  antimony), 
and  12  kilos,  of  the  same  slag  from  previous  operations.  The  refined 
antimony  (star-metal)  contains  as  impurities: — 

As 0-880 

Fe 0-052 

Ag 0-006 

S 0720 

The  brittleness  of  this  metal  prevents  its  being  extensively  employed 
in  a  pure  state,  but  its  alloys  are  much  used.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  type  metaL  Antimony,  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassium,  is  the  tartar  emetic  of  the  apothecary.  Antimony, 
with  a  mixture  of  lead,  forms  type  metal  and  the  alloy  on  which  music 
is  engraved.  A  similar  mixture  is  much  used  in  alkali-works  in  making 
pumps  and  taps  for  raising  and  drawing  off  acida. 


ARSENIC. 

Arsenic  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  possessing  a  stroDg 
lustre.  When  heated  to  180^  C,  it  sublimes  without  first  entering  into 
fusion,  and  when  oxidation  takes  place  at  the  same  time  emits  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  garlic.  In  close  vessels  it  may  be  sublimed  without 
change ;  but,  if  air  be  admitted,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  arsenious 
oxide.  When  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  it  usually  acquires,  on  its 
surface,  a  dark  film,  which  is  only  superficial ;  it  has,  however,  been 
observed  that  some  specimens  may  be  kept  in  open  vessels  for  several 
years  without  losing  their  lustre,  while  others  are  in  a  short  time 
oxidized  throughout  their  whole  substance,  and  fall  into  powder.  This 
difference  has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  arsenic  to  exist  in 
two  allotropic  conditions,  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  difference  of 
structure  alone  may  sufficiently  explain  the  phenomenon.  The  anenic 
deposited  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  receivers  in  which  it  is  collected  is 
of  a  whiter  colour  than  the  other,  and  is  highly  crystalline ;  that  found 
in  the  cooler  portions  of  the  receivers  is  amorphous,  darker  in  colour, 
and  more  readily  oxidized. 

Arsenic  is  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  bluish  white  flame,  and  the 
formation  of  arsenious  oxide  AsjO,.  This  oxide,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  **  white  arsenic,"  is  the  most  common  preparation  of  this 
metaL  It  is  obtained  by  roasting,  in  a  reverberatory  or  other  furnace, 
ores  containing  arsenic. 

Orbs  of  AnsBNia — The  white  arsenic  of  commerce  is  procured 
during  the  treatment  of  arsenical  ores  of  tin,  cobalt,  and  copper,  and  to 
some  extent  also  by  roasting  arsenical  pyrites. 
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AssAT  OF  Arsenical  Ores. — Digest  the  finely  pulverized  ore  in  strong 
nitric  acid  until  all  action,  on  the  addition  of  fresh  acid,  is  at  an  end. 
Evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  to  expel  excess  of  nitric  acid,  dilute  mode- 
rately with  water,  and  filter.  The  filtrate  will  contain  the  arsenic  in  the 
form  of  arsenic  acid,  probably  with  sulphuric  acid,  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  sulphur.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  added,  and  a  mixture 
of  arsenate  and  sulphate  of  lead  thrown  down.  The  liquid  is  removed 
by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  digested  with  weak  nitric  acid  by 
which  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  dissolved,  while  the  sulphate  of  lead 
remains.  This  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  neutralized 
with  sodium  hydrate,  which  throws  down  arsenate  of  lead ;  this  must 
be  collected,  dried,  and  weighed.  Every  100  parts  of  this  precipitate 
corresponds  with  22*2  of  metallic  arsenic,  or  29  parts  of  arsenious  oxide. 
The  above  process,  which  is  comparatively  expeditious,  is  recommended 
by  Mitchell  in  his  "  Manual  of  Assaying,''  but  the  writer  has  not  had 
occasion  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained.  Arsenic  may  be 
estimated  with  considerable  accuracy  as  an  ammonio-raagnesian  arsenate ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  iron  and  various  other  bodies,  the  operation  be- 
comes a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  for  which  some  text-book  on  that 
subject  should  be  consulted. 

Manufacturb  of  White  Arsenic. — None  of  the  makers  of  white 
arsenic  in  Devon  or  Cornwall,  excepting  the  Great  Devon  Consols  Com- 
pany, manufacture  it  directly  from  raw  ore;  the  grey  flue-deposit  from  the 
tin  mines  is  generally  employed.  At  Devon  Consols  raw  ore  is  roasted 
in  the  Oxland  and  Hocking  calciner,  and  much  of  the  arsenic  produced  is, 
without  fui-ther  preparation,  sufficiently  pure  for  the  market  When 
any  of  it  is  found  to  be  a  little  grey  in  colour  it  is  re-sublimed. 

A  common  reverberatory  furnace  is  used  for  the  re-sublimation  of 
crude  arsenic,  but  to  prevent  discolouration  by  smoke,  either  coke  or 
anthracite  is  used  as  fueL  A  large  proportion  of  the  sublimed  white 
arsenic  is  deposited  in  an  amorphous  state,  but  some  of  it  is  found  in  the 
form  of  octahedral  crystals.  The  whole  is  ground  between  French  burr- 
stones,  and  packed  in  casks  for  the  market.  All  the  white  arsenic  pro- 
duced in  this  country  comes  from  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Freshly  prepared  arsenious  oxide  is  perfectly  colourless  and  trans- 
parent, but  becomes  opaque  by  exposure.  It  is  largely  employed  by 
glass-makers,  and  in  tiie  manufacture  of  emerald  green.  The  annual 
production  of  arsenious  oxide  in  this  country  is  about  5,000  tons. 

Preparation  of  Metaluc  Arsenic. — Arsenious  oxide  when  heated 
with  carbonaceous  matter  becomes  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Metallic 
arsenic  is  prepared  either  by  the  reduction  of  arsenious  oxide,  or  by  the 
direct  decomposition  of  arsenical  pyrites  at  a  high  temperature  in  retorts, 
which  are  usually  arranged  in  a  gallery. 

At  Altenberg,  Saxony,  a  mixture  of  1  cwt.  of  arsenious  oxide  with  ^  a 
cubic  foot  of  powdered  charcoal,  is  submitted  to  reduction  and  sublima- 
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tion  in  iron  retorte.  A  charge  so  constituted  necessitates  the  consump- 
tion of  8  cubic  feet  of  large  coal  and  3^  cubic  feet  of  slack. 

At  Reichenstein,  in  Silesia,  the  loUinffUe  (Fe^As^  operated  on  cba- 
tains  about  23  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  The  furnaces  employed  for  working 
these  ores  have  each  twenty-six  glazed  earthen  tubes  or  retorts,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  26  to  28  inches,  and  6  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are 
provided  with  receivers  resting  upon  masonry  supports.  Of  these 
twenty-six  retorts,  thirteen  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  furnace, 
seven  in  a  lower  row  and  six  in  the  intermediate  spaces  above.  The 
chamber  enclosing  the  receivers  is  provided  with  an  iron  door,  which  is 
kept  shut  till  the  close  of  the  operation;  the  products  of  combustion 
escape  through  apertures  in  the  arch,  which  is  covered  by  a  conical 
chimney,  like  that  placed  over  a  steel  cementation -furnace.  Each 
furnace  is  charged  with  5  cwts.  of  ore,  which  in  the  course  of  ten  hours 
yield  100  lbs.  of  arsenic,  of  which  about  90  lbs.  are  sold  in  the  light- 
coloured  crystalline  state,  and  the  remainder  as  dark-grey  arsenic 

Arsenic  is  used  in  small  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  various 
alloys,  and  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  When  a  small 
quantity  of  this  metal  is  mixed  with  lead,  it  is  found  not  only  to  impart 
to  it  a  certain  degree  of  hardness,  which  is  advantageous,  but  it  likewise 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  form  into  regular  globules,  which  facilitates  the 
manufacture. 


ZINC. 

Although  ores  of  zinc  have  been  employed  from  remote  antiquity  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  copper  into  brass,  the  metal  itself  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  as  we  find  it  first  distinctly  mentioned  by  Paracelsus, 
who  died  in  1541.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Beckmann  and  others  to 
have  been  first  described,  under  the  name  of  marchasiia  aurea,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Albert  of  Bollstadt,  commonly  known  as  Albertus 
Magnua  Its  colour  is  bluish  white,  and  when  recently  broken  it  presents 
a  brilliant  crystalline  surface.  At  ordinary  temperatures  zinc  is  a  brittle 
metal,  but  when  heated  to  between  lOO""  and  150"  G.  it  becomes  both 
ductile  and  malleable.  When  the  heat  is  increased  to  about  205*  it  is 
again  brittle,  and  may  at  this  temperature  be  readily  pulverized  in  an 
iron  mortar.  Zinc  fuses  at  about  412*  C,  and  when  slowly  cooled 
exhibits  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  The  zinc  of  commerce,  known  as 
spelter^  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  is  invariably  contaminated  with  the 
presence  of  various  other  metals,  such  as  lead,  cadmium,  and  iron.  The 
following  analyBes  of  commercial  zinc  from  various  localities,  given  by 
Schutzenberger,  show  that  lead  is  its  chief  impurity  : — 
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BUeda. 

fildbexg. 

PonnsylTaoia. 

New  Jeraoy. 

niinoU. 

Zn         .        .        . 
Pb         .        .        . 
Cd         .        .        . 
Fe         .        .        . 

97  471 
2-898 

traces 
0  186 

98-054 
1-568 
0-282 
0  101 

99*982 

■*  • 

o-'6i8 

99*976 

•  •  • 

0*624 

99-878. 
0*508 
0-078 
0*041 

1 

Belgian  zinc  contains  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  is  free  from 
arsenic.  The  proportion  of  arsenic  contained  in  commercial  zinc  does 
not  usually  exceed  0*000097  per  cent  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
zinc  of  commerce  is  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  purposes. 

When,  however,  it  is  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  toxicological 
investigation  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  free  from  both  arsenic  and 
sulphur,  and  some  process  of  purification  becomes  necessary.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  method  recommended  by  Gunning,  which  furnishes 
zinc  containing  a  little  lead,  but  perfectly  free  from  arsenic  and  sulphur. 
In  order  to  purify  zinc  by  this  method,  granulated  zinc  and  a  mixture  of 
sodium  carbonate  with  sulphur  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers  in  a 
cracible.  This  is  heated  until  its  contents  have  become  fused,  and  the 
metal,  freed  from  the  adhering  slag,  is  again  melted  with  a  little  litharge, 
by  which  the  last  traces  of  sulphur  are  removed. 

Instead  of  operating  as  above  described,  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
zinc  filings  and  one  of  nitre  may  be  heated  together  in  an  earthen 
crncihla  Deflagration  takes  place,  all  the  arsenic  and  a  portion  of  the 
zinc  becomes  oxidized,  and  the  unoxidized  zinc  collects  in  the  form  of  a 
batten  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Distillation  in  an  earthen  retort 
removes  any  remaining  traces  of  iron. 

Zinc  thus  treated  still,  however,  retains  traces  of  lead,  and  to  obtain 
the  metal  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  it  is  necessary  to  distil  a  mixture  of 
pure  zinc  oxide  and  sugar-charcoal  in  a  porcelain  retort. 

When  a  brilliant  surface  of  clean  and  polished  zinc  is  exposed  to  dry 
air,  it  remains  unchanged  at  common  temperatures;  in  a  damp  atmosphere, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  tarnished  and  soon  acquires  a  grey  colour  from  the 
formation  of  a  superficial  coating  of  oxida  Wlien  heated  in  contact  with 
air  at  a  temperature  sensibly  above  its  point  of  fusion,  it  takes  fire,  and 
bums  with  an  extremely  vivid  white  flama  The  brilliancy  of  this  flame 
is  caused  by  the  combustion  of  metallic  zinc,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  the  flores  zinci,  nil  albumy  or  lana  phiUh 
tophica  of  the  early  chemists,  a  body  which  may,  practically,  be  con- 
sidered as  fixed  at  all  temperatures.  This  becoming  white  hot  communi- 
cates to  the  flame  its  peculiar  intensity  of  colour.  Oxide  of  zinc  obtained 
by  this  means  is  largely  employed,  when  ground  with  oil,  as  a  pigment, 
in  lieu  of  white  lead ;  from  its  perfect  whiteness,  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  not  becoming  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
is  for  many  purposes  to  be  preferred  to  the  different  preparations  of  lead. 
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Zinc  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas ;  the  action  of  these  acids  is  more  energetic  on 
ordinary  commercial  zinc  than  on  that  which  is  chemically  pure.  This 
metal  decomposes  water  with  the  formation  of  zinc  oxide  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen ;  when  zinc  is  in  a  state  of  fine  division  this  reaction 
commences  at  a  temperature  slightly  exceeding  100**  C.  The  very  finely 
divided  metal  which  is  condensed  in  the  sheet-iron  drums  fixed  upon  the 
clay  adapters  of  zinc-retorts,  known  by  the  name  of  gris  de  zine^  possesses 
remarkable  properties,  due  to  its  extreme  state  of  division,  and  is  employed 
as  a  reducing  agent  in  various  chemical  operationa  This  material,  although 
containing  various  impurities,  decomposes  water  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures.  A  specimen  of  this  substance,  analysed  by  Aldendorf,  afforded 
the  following  results : — 

Zn 89-90 

.      Pb     .        . 2-47 

Cd 4-09 

ZnO 4976 

ZnCOs 8-29 

Insoluble  residue 0*89 

99*90 
The  above  analysis  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  of  this  product^ 
since  the  samples  usually  differ  only  with  respect  to  the  relative  amounts 
of  zinc  and  zinc  oxide  present. 

Zinc  is  also  soluble,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  in  boiling  solutions 
of  potash  or  soda.  If,  at  the  same  time  that  the  zinc  is  inserted  in  the 
alkaline  solution,  a.  slip  of  iron  be  placed  in  contact  with  it  in  the  same 
liquid,  the  decomposition  of  water  may  be  effected  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. In  this  case  the  zinc  alone  is  attacked,  the  iron  merely  serving 
as  the  negative  element  of  a  voltaic  couple,  by  the  action  of  which  tlie 
decomposition  is  much  facilitated. 

Zinc  is  largely  employed  in  the  form  of  sheets  for  covering  houses  and 
for  making  gutters  and  spouts;  also  for  casting  imitation  bronzes,  for 
galvanizing  sheet-iron,  and  as  a  constituent  of  brass. 

Zinc  Ores. 

Zinc  usually  occurs  in  combination  with  either  sulphur,  oxygen,  car- 
bonic acid,  silica,  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  also  occasionally  found  asso- 
ciated with  alumina,  as  in  a  variety  of  the  species  spinel  Before  the 
blowpipe  the  ores  of  zinc  are  almost  completely  infusible,  but  when 
strongly  heated  on  a  charcoal  support,  give  off,  with  greater  or  less  f acilitj, 
fumes  of  zinc,  which  becoming  oxidized  are  deep  yellow  when  hot,  and 
are  deposited  on  the  cooler  parts  of  the  charcoal  as  a  white  incrustation. 

The  zinc  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  natural  carbonates 
and  silicates  of  this  metal,  and  from  the  native  sulphide,  or  blende.  The 
ores  of  zinc  occur  either  in  veins  traversing  the  older  rocks,  or  in  fioors 
and  bunches  in  more  recent  formations.     The  first  mode  of  occurrence 
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is  perhaps  the  most  frequent,  but  the  more  recent  deposits  are  generally 
most  productive. 

Natiyb  Zino. — A  specimen  of  native  zinc  i?  stated  to  have  been  found 
near  Melbourne,  Victoria,  in  a  cavity  in  basalt ;  but  the  occurrence  of 
this  metal  in  the  native  state  requires  confirmation. 

Red  Ziko  Orb  ;  Zincite ;  Zinc  oxyde  ferriflre ;  Zirikoxyd,  Hexa- 
gonal— ^Red  oxide  of  zinc,  ZnO,  although  rarely  occurring  in  the  crystal- 
line form,  has  sometimes  been  met  with  in  crystals  belonging  to  the 
hexagonal  system.  It  is  found  at  Mine  Hill,  Stirling  Hill,  &c.,  in  New 
Jersey,  where  it  is  associated  with  franklinite,  willemite,  and  calcite. 

An  analysis  of  this  mineral  by  Whitney  gave  : — 

ZnO 9619 

Mn,0, 870 

99-89 

Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  5*4  to  5*7 ;  lustre  adamantine ;  affords 
when  scratched  an  orange-yellow  streak;  colour  red,  of  various  hues, 
sometimes  inclining  to  yellow.  It  possesses  distinct  cleavages,  is  brittle, 
and  presents  a  subconchoidal  fracture. 

Alone,  before  the  blowpipe,  this  mineral  is  infusible,  but  with  the 
addition  of  borax  a  yellow  transparent  glass  is  obtained.  Its  surface 
becomes  dull,  and  ultimately  white,  by  exposure. 

A  specimen  of  this  mineral,  of  extreme  purity,  and  weighing  16,400 
IbsL,  was  forwarded  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

ZiNO  Blends  ;  Zinc  sulfure ;  Blende.  Cubic,  tetrahedral. — This 
mineral  occurs  either  massive,  or  in  dodecahedra,  octahedra,  and  allied 
forms.  Streak  white  to  reddish-brown.  Colour,  resin-yellow  to  dark- 
brown  or  black ;  specimens  having  a  green  or  a  red  tint  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Lustre  waxy  or  resinous,  and  when  recently  broken  a  brilliant 
and  frequently  submetallic  surface  is  obtained.  Specific  gravity  3*7  to 
4*2.  This  ore,  when  of  a  dark  colour,  contains  sulphide  of  iron,  and  the 
red  variety  is  sometimes  associated  with  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of  cad- 
mium sulphide.  When  heated  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  borax, 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  infusible ;  when  a  charcoal  support  is  employed, 
it  yields  metallic  fumes,  resulting  in  a  deposit  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Blende  occurs  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  is  often  associated  with 
ores  of  lead,  as  also,  though  less  frequently,  with  those  of  iron,  copper, 
tin,  and  silver.  The  blende  found  in  this  country  is,  from  the  amount 
of  iron  sulphide  it  contains,  usually  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  hence  called 
Black  Jack  by  English  miners.  This  sulphide  is  found  abundantly  in 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  Derbyshire,  as  well  as  in  Transylvania, 
Hungary,  the  Harz,  and  elsewhere. 

A  transparent  variety  of  a  bright-yellow  colour  accompanies  boumo- 
nite  and  fahlerz  at  Kapnik  in  Transylvania ;  still  more  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  an  olive-green  tint  are  procured  from  Schemnitz  in  Hungary ; 
transparent  red  blende  occurs  in  Spain ;  whilst  Sweden,  Bohemia,  and 
Saxony  furnish  brilliant  brown  and  black  crystals  of  this  mineral. 
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The  zinc  and  sulphur  of  i^hich  this  mineral  is  composed  are  com- 
bined in  the  proportion  of  1:1,  and  its  composition  will  consequently 
be  expressed  by  the  formula  ZnS. 

Two  analyses  of  this  substance  from  different  localities  afforded  the 
following  results : — 


Sulphide  of  Zino, 

.in  Crystalk ; 

ArfvedsoD. 

LuneUMT,  from 
England ;  Berthler. 

Zn      .... 

Fe       .        , 

S          .... 

66-84 
88-66 

61-5 

40 

83-0 

10000 

98-5 

From  the  difficulties  formerly  experienced  in  its  metallurgical  treat- 
ment, this  mineral  was  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  but  sparingly 
employed  as  an  ore  of  zinc,  although  after  careful  roasting,  it  yields,  by 
distillation  with  carbonaceous  matter,  a  large  proportion  of  the  metal  it 
contains. 

Carbonate  OF  Zinc;  Calamine;  Smithsonite;  Zinc  carbonate;  2Xnh- 
pathn  RhombohedraL — This  substance  is  found  in  crystals,  in  concre- 
tionary and  compact  masses,  and  in  pseudomorphic  forms.  When  pore, 
its  colour  is  yellowish-white :  but  when  much  contaminated  with  iron,  it 
is  frequently  brown  or  reddish-brown. 

Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly ;  streak  white ;  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  rhombohedton.  Specific  gravity  from  4*00  to  4*45. 
Smithson,  who  analysed  two  specimens  of  this  mineral  from  Derbyshire, 
found  them  to  contain  : — 


1.' 

2. 

ZnO    .... 
GO2     .... 

65-20 
84-80 

64-64 
85-86 

100-00 

100  00 

The  composition  of  this  mineral  is  represented  by  the  formula 
ZuO.COs,  or  ZnCOs.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
anhydride ;  when  strongly  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  that  gas  is  elimi- 
nated and  oxide  of  zinc  remains.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ores  of  zinc,  and,  together  with  the  silicates  with  which  it  is  almost  in- 
variably associated,  is  extensively  employed  for  the  production  of  that 
metal.  A  compact,  fibrous,  semi-transparent  variety  of  this  mineral,  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  and  disposed  in  concentric  lamine,  -occurs  at  Alston 
Moor  in  Cumberland,  where  it  is  found  associated  with  blende  and 
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galona  in  calcareons  rocks.  It  is  likewise  found  in  Derbyshire,  as  also 
in  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  in  Greece,  in  Siberia,  Hungary,  Silesia,  Carin- 
thia,  and  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

SiucATE  OF  Zinc;  Electric  Calamine;  Ziric  oxyde  Hlidfire, 
Rhombic,  hemimorphic. — This  mineral  was  for  a  long  time  confounded 
with  carbonate  of  zinc,  although  they  differ  materially  from  one  another 
both  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties.  It  occurs  in  mam- 
millated,  botryoidal,  and  fibrous  forms;  also  massive,  granular,  and 
crystallized. 

Its  usual  colour  is  white,  with  sometimes  a  bluish  or  greenish  shade, 
also  yellowish  to  brown.  Streak  white.  Transparent  or  opaque; 
yitreous  lustre  and  uneven  fracture.  Specific  gravity  3*3  to  3-6. 
Crystals  of  this  mineral,  when  heated,  become  electric,  and  the  same 
effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  friction. 

Specimens,  analysed  by  Hermann  and  Schnabel,  gave  the  following 
results: — 


From  Nertwshinak. 
Hermann. 

From  Santander. 
Schnabel. 

SiOa    .... 
ZnO    .... 
HsO    .... 
FesOf. 

25-96 

65-66 

8-38 

•  •  ■ 

2874 

66-25 

8-34 

108 

100-00 

99-41 

The  composition  of  this  mineral  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
Zn^i04.H30,  or  2ZnO.SiO2.Aq.  This  is  a  valuable  ore,  and  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  carbonate  in  deposits  containing  ores  of  iron  and 
lead,  together  with  sulphide  of  zinc.  Considerable  quantities  occur  at 
Bleiberg  and  Raibl  in  Garinthia,  as  also  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  at  R^z- 
bdnya  in  Hungary,  Tarnowitz  in  Silesia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Concentric  botryoidal  masses  are  also  found  in  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  at  Wanlockhead  in  Dumfriesshire.  Pseudomorphous 
ciystals  of  the  same  substance  occur  in  some  parts  of  Derbyshire,  and  at 
Schemnitz  in  Hungary.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  intumesces, 
and  loses  its  transparency.  When  reduced  to  fine  powder,  it  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
and,  on  cooling,  silica  is  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  state. 

Willehitb;  Anhydraus  Silicate  of  Zine  ;  Troostite.  Bhombohedral. 
— This  mineral  occurs  in  minute  crystals,  massive,  disseminated  in  grains, 
and  fibrousL  Lustre,  vitreo-resinous.  Colour,  whitish-  or  greenish- 
yellow,  ta  green  or'  brown,  when  impure ;  streak  uncoloured ;  trans- 
parent to  opaque;  specific  gravity,  3*89 — 4*27;  brittle,  with  sub-, 
eonchoidal  fracture. 
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The  following  analyses  of  specimens,  from  Stirling,  N.J.,  are  bj 
Yanuxem  and  Keating,  who,  together,  first  described  this  mineral : — 


1. 

a. 

SiOa  .... 

MnsOs                        .  ( 
FejOj        .        .        .  j 
ZiiO  .... 

25-44 

6-50 

68-06 

25-00 
S  2-66 
1             -67 

71-83 

100-00 

99-66 

From  analyses  of  this  mineral  the  formula  2ZnO.Si02,  or  Zn^SiOi, 
may  be  deduced.  Willemite  occurs  at  Yieille-Montagne,  near  Moresnet, 
and  at  Stolberg,  near,  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  at  Baibl,  in  Carinthia  ;  in  Servia, 
and  in  Greenland.  In  New  Jersey,  at  Franklin  and  Stirling,  it  occurs 
in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  an  important  ore  of  zinc.  A  variety 
known  as  Troostite  is  found  in  the  last-named  localities,  in  crystals  of 
as  much  as  6  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  diameter,  imbedded  in 
franklinite  or  calcite.  The  following  minerals,  although  interesting  to 
mineralogists,  are  not  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  any  metal- 
lurgical importance  : — 

Sulphate  op  Zinc;  Godarite;  White  vitriol;  Zinc  sulfate;  Gm- 
larit  Rhombic— Its  formula  is  ZnO.SOj.THjO,  or  ZnSO^.THjO.  It 
is  a  soluble  salt  of  a  white  colour,  and  is  usually  associated  with  blende, 
by  the  oxidation  of  which  it  is  probably  produced.  It  occurs  at  Holy- 
well in  Wales,  at  Goslar  in  the  Harz,  at  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  at 
Schemnitz  in  Hungary. 

OxTSULPHiDB  OP  ZiNO  ;  Voltzite  ;  Leherhlende, — In  implanted  spheri- 
cal globules ;  colour,  dirty  rose-red  to  yellow.  Its  composition  may 
be  expressed  by  the  formula  4ZnS.ZnO.  A  rare  mineral  occurring  at 
Pontgibaud  in  France,  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  and  in  GomwalL 

A  hydrous  phosphate  and  an  anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc  are  also 
stated  to  occur. 

Distribution  op  Zino  Ores. 

Of  all  the  minerals  containing  zinc  four  only  are  of  much  general 
importance  to  the  metallurgist ;  these  are  blende,  calamine,  and  the  sili- 
cates of  zinc.  These  ores  are  derived  from  two  distinct  sources,  namely, 
from  mineral  veins  and  from  irregular  deposits.  First,  those  which  occur 
in  the  older  formations  in  veins,  generally  associated  with  other  metallic 
sulphides ;  blende  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  this  class.  The  second 
group,  which  includes  the  most  important  ores,  occurs  chiefly  in  calca- 
reous or  dolomitic  rocks,  often  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  system. 
These  ores  are  usually  either  intercalated  with  the  strata,  or  occur  in  the 
form  of  irregular  masses.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  zinc  ore 
raised  in  Europe  is  obtained  from  Greece,  Germany,  Belgium,   Spain, 
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Sweden,  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia  j  that  produced  by  other  countries 
being  compaiatiyely  unimportant.  The  chief  deposits  of  Germany  are 
situated  in  Upper  Silesia,  some  also  occurring  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  in  Westphalia.  The  most  important  Belgian  deposits  are  those  be- 
longing to  La  YieiUe-Montagne,  La  Nouvelle-Montagne,  and  the  Soci^t^ 
Metallurgique  Austro-Belge.  The  Mineral  Statistics  for  1884  show  that 
the  quantity  of  zinc  ores  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  that  year 
amounted  to  25,563  tons,  equivalent  to  9,919  tons  of  metallic  zinc ;  of 
this  quantity  5,364  tons  were  raised  in  England,  chiefly  in  the  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Cumberland,  and  Salop;  14,467  tons  were  obtained 
from  Wales,  chiefly  from  Denbighshire,  Cardiganshire,  Flintshire,  and 
Montgomeryshire.  The  Isle  of  Man  during  the  same  year  produced  5,685 
tons ;  Ireland,  47,  and  Scotland  none.  The  principal  zinc-works  in  this 
country  are  situated  at  Swansea,  and  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  Denbigh, 
and  Flint  The  ores  treated  include  blende,  chiefly  obtained  from  various 
lead  mines,  together  with  calamine  and  silicate  of  zinc.  The  two  latter 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  produce  of  foreign  mines,  considerable 
quantities  of  carbonate  being  imported  from  Spain,  Greece,  and  Sardinia, 
while  silicates  are,  to  a  small  extent,  derived  from  other  sources.  The 
United  States  of  America  annually  yield  large  quantities  of  zinc  ore. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  spelter  (crude  zinc)  for 
the  several  years  indicated.  The  data  relating  to  the  production  of  zinc 
in  Europe  are  those  of  M.  Saint-Paul  de  Sin^ay,  Director-general  of  the 
Yieiile-Montagne  Co. ;  the  American  statistics  are  derived  from  ofiicial 
returns. 

pRODuonoN  OF  Spkltrr. 


iseo. 

ises. 

1870. 

1876. 

1880. 

Tons. 

1882. 

Toxu. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Upper  Silesia 

40,354 

35,430 

36,518 

43,128 

65,437 

69,846 

KheiuRh  Provinoe  anc 
Westphalia      . 

^  1       8,592 

16,647 

18,006 

25,396 

27.107 

35,546 

YieiUe-Montagne 

28,925 

S0,'592 

42.112 

41,618 

44,690 

48,861 

Other  Belgian  Works . 

9,144 

13.485 

14,476 

18,836 

26,700 

85,625 

Sod^t^       Spain     , 
Astnrienne    France   . 

1.777 

1.325 

8,048 

3,000 

4,000 

5,047 

i                     •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

5,311 

8,591 

11,423 

Other  French  Works  . 

»                      •  •  • 

500 

500 

1,500 

3.000 

t  a  • 

England 

6,104 

6,523 

16,000 

15,903 

22,000 

25,581 

Poland 

1,500 

3.000 

3,625 

3,000 

4,463 

4,544 

Austria 

Totals  for  Earope  . 

1,500 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

3,199 

8,199 

97,896 

108.502 

•  • 

•  • 

135.285 

158,687 
14,845 

209,187 
21,054 

239,672 
30,591 

United  SUtes  of  A 
Totals  for  the  Wor 

mericn  . 
Id  . 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

173,032 

1 

1 

230,241 

270,263 
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Assay  of  Zing  Ores. 

The  zinc-yielding  materials  which  are  likely  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  metallurgist  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

1.  Ores  of  zinc  in  which  the  metal  exists  in  the  form  of  oxide^  un- 
combined  with  silica. 

2.  Ores  in  which  zinc  is  present  as  oxide,  but  wholly  or  in  part  com- 
bined with  silica. 

3.  Ores  in  which  this  metal  exists  wholly,  or  in  part^  combined  with 
sulphur. 

The  estimation  of  the  amount  of  zinc  contained  in  an  ore  of  that 
metal  may  be  effected  either  by  dry  or  by  humid  assay.  The  detenni- 
nation  by  the  former  method  is  a  troublesome  and  uncertain  process, 
since  zinc,  being  volatile  and  oxidizable  at  high  temperatures,  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  button,  as  in  the  case  of  the  more 
fixed  metals. 

FiBB  AssAT. — Ores  of  the  first  class,  being  readily  reducible,  only 
require  to  be  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter  and  heated  to  whiteness 
in  a  porcelain  retort  The  metal  is  by  this  means  volatilized  and  con- 
denses in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which,  during  the  operation,  must  be 
kept  open  by  the  occasional  insertion  of  an  iron  rod,  since  otherwise  an 
explosion  might  ensue.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  which  is 
usually  the  case  in  about  an  hour,  the  retort  is  removed  from  the  fire  and 
laid  on  its  side  to  cooL  It  must  then  be  broken,  and  the  zinc  detached 
from  the  neck  as  completely  as  possible,  together  with  any  globules  which 
may  have  condensed  in  the  dome ;  this  separation  is  more  readily  effected 
if  the  neck  has  been  previously  coated  with  plumbago.  Anj  zinc  which 
cannot  be  thus  mechanically  detached,  must  be  removed  by  immersing 
the  fragments  of  the  retort  in  hot  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  thus  obtained 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue,  of  nitrate  of  zinc,  being  converted 
into  oxide  by  ignition.  This  is  weighed,  and  four-fifths  of  its  weight 
added  to  that  already  obtained  by  weighing  the  zinc  obtained  in  the 
metallic  state. 

Ores  of  the  second  class  are  likewise  reducible  by  carbon,  but  it  is 
found  desirable  to  add  some  base,  such  i(s  lime,  which  combines  with 
the  silica  set  free  on  the  reduction  of  the  zinc  oxide,  forming  with  it  a 
f  asible  slag. 

Ores  of  the  third  class  must^  previously  to  treatment  by  the  same 
process  as  those  of  class  1,  be  subjected  to  careful  roasting  to  free  them 
completely  from  sulphur.  To  prevent  clotting,  the  temperature  must  be 
kept  low  during  the. first  portion  of  the  process,  but  must  be  considerably 
raised  towards  the  end,  in  order  to  insure  decomposition  of  any  sulphates 
which  may  have  been  formed. 

Humid  Absat.  Bt  Difference. — ^This  process  is  based  on  the  solu- 
bility of  zinc  oxide  in  solutions  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate, 
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and  is  not  suitable  for  oies  in  which  the  zinc  is  present  as  silicate,  upon 
which  the  aboye-named  reagents  have  but  little  e£fect.  On  this  account 
the  process  may  be  found  useful  in  determining,  approximately,  the 
amount  of  zinc  carbonate  present  in  an  ore  in  which  that  metal  also 
exists  as  silicate.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows: — ^A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  ore  is  calcined  in  a  muffle  or  over  a  gas-flame  until  all 
volatile  matters  have  been  expelled.  The  calcined  ore  is  then  re- 
weighed,  placed  in  a  beaker  or  flask,  and  digested  for  about  half  an 
hour  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate. 

The  insoluble  residue  is  collected  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with 
hot  ammoniacal  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  This  weight  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  calcined  ore  employed  gives,  by  loss,  the  weight 
of  zinc  oxide ;  from  which,  by  subtracting  one-fifth  for  oxygen,  we  get 
the  weight  of  zinc  present  as  carbonate  in  the  ore  operated  upon. 

If  the  ore  be  in  a  state  of  fine  division  and  tolerably  pure,  the  zinc 
oxide  may  be  almost  completely  extracted  by  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate.  If,  however^  much  earthy  matter  or  oxide  of  iron,  more 
especially  the  latter,  be  present,  some  of  the  zinc  oxide  is  retained  in  the 
insoluble  residue.  To  obviate  this  the  process  may  be  advantageously 
modified  as  follows : — After  calcination,  the  ore  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  little  nitric  acid ;  to  the  solution  obtained  ammonia 
and  ammonium  carbonate  are  added  in  excess.  The  insoluble  residue, 
together  with  the  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate,  ^fec,  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  hot  ammoniacal  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  difference  between  this  weight  and  that  of  the  calcined  ore  used 
indicates,  approximately,  the  quantity  of  zinc  oxide  dissolved:  By  this 
treatment^  not  only  the  zinc  originally  existing  as  carbonate,  but  also 
that  present  as  silicate,  is  removed ;  silicate  of  zinc  being  decomposed 
by  the  acids  employed. 

VoLUMETBio  Assay. — ^The  volumetric  estimation  of  zinc  by  a  standard 
solution  of  sodium  sulphide  is  one  of  the  quickest  and  most  reliable 
methods  known,  and  is  therefore  commonly  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. When  sodium  sulphide  in  solution  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  zinc,  the  latter  metal  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate. 
By  using  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  the  quantity  of  zinc 
present  may  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the  solution  required  for 
its  precipitation.  Various  methods  have  been  employed  to  determine 
when  the  whole  of  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated,  the  following  being 
those  most  usually  resorted  to.  The  first  of  these  will  generally  be  found 
very  convenient. 

Flakes  of  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  may  be  produced  in  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc  by  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride ;  these  will 
retain  their  colour  until  all  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated,  but  will 
blacken  directly  the  sodium  sulphide  is  in  excess.  Or  a  drop  of  the 
zinc  solution  may  be  transferred,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  to  a  piece  of 
lead-paper,  when  the  presence  of  excess  of  sodium  sulphide  will  be  indi- 
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cated  by  the  blackening  of  the  paper.  Instead  of  this  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  pure  nickel  sulphate,  or  lead  acetate,  may  be  placed  on  a  white 
porcelain  slab  and  touched  with  a  glass  rod,  which  has  previously  been 
dipped  into  the  zinc  solution.  If  there  be  any  excess  of  sodium  sulphide, 
a  black  precipitate  will  be  formed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  portion  of  the 
zinc  still  remains  in  solution,  no  change  will  occur. 

The  preparation  of  the  necessary  re-agents  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

Ferric  Chloride  Solution. — 3  grammes  of  iron- wire  are  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  and  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  one  litre. 
5  c.c  of  this  solution  will  contain  about  0*015  gramme  of  metallic  iron. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Sulphide. — ^About  100  grammes  of  crystallized 
sodium  monosulphide  are  dissolved  in  about  2^  litres  of  distilled  water. 
The  solution  should  be  either  filtered  or  decanted,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  any  black  precipitate  which,  in  small  quantities,  may  be  formed ;  it 
is  then  ready  for  use.  Standardization  is  effected  by  dissolving  two  or 
three  pieces  of  zinc,  each  weighing  about  0*5  gramme,  in  hydrochloric  acid 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  each  solution  is  put  into  a 
separate  flask  and  diluted  with  water  to  about  half  a  litre ;  ammonia  in 
excess  is  then  added.  Into  each  flask  5  c.c.  of  ferric  chloride  solution, 
to  which  ammonia  has  been  previously  added,  are  introduced.  Solution 
of  sodium  sulphide  is  now  allowed  to  run  slowly  from  a  graduated  burette 
into  the  cold  ammoniacal  solution,  which  must  be  kept  in  constant 
'motion,  until  the  zinc  is  completely  precipitated  and  the  ferric  hydrate 
is  blackened.  The  number  of  divisions  of  the  liquid  which  have  been 
run  into  each  flask  is  then  read  off,  and  the  mean  of  the  results  taken 
as  the  standard.  From  the  quantity  of  this  solution  required  to  precipi- 
tate a  known  weight  of  zinc,  the  weight  of  that  metal  which  each  c.a  of 
sulphide  solution  will  precipitate  is  readily  found. 

When  sodium  monosulphide  is  unobtainable  about  300  grammes  of 
caustic  soda  may  be  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  water,  and  the  solution  divided 
into  two  equal  portions.  Through  one  of  these,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  to  saturation ;  the  other  portion  of  the  solution  is  then  added,  and 
a  preliminary  trial  of  the  strength  of  the  mixture  is  made.  It  may  then 
be  diluted  to  approximately  the  required  strength,  and  standardized  in 
the  usual  way. 

Estimation  of  the  Zinc  contained  in  an  Ore. — From  0*5  to  2  grammes 
of  the  pulverized  ore  are  heated  with  hydrochloric  and  a  little  nitric 
acid,  a  large  excess  of  acid  being  avoided.  When  the  decomposition  Lb 
complete,  the  solution  is  somewhat  diluted,  and  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate  added  in  excess ;  it  is  then  kept  at  a  gentle  heat  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  filtered  into  a  flask,  and  the  residue  on  the  filter  well 
washed  with  hot  ammoniacal  water.  To  the  ammoniacal  solution  6  cc. 
of  the  ferric  chloride  solution  should  be  added.  It  is,  however,  prefer- 
able first  to  add  ammonia  to  the  5  c.c  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  and 
then  to  pour  the  liquid  containing  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  into  the 
ammoniacal  zinc  solution ;  this  mode  of  procedure  prevents  the  ooagula- 
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tion  which  would  be  liable  to  occur  if  the  ferric  chloride  were  directly 
added.  When  the  solution  is  cold  the  sodium  sulphide  solution  is  gradu- 
ally run  in  from  a  burette,  until  the  zinc  is  completely  precipitated  and 
the  ferric  oxide  is  slightly  blackened.  The  number  of  divisions  of  the 
solution  run  in  is  now  read  off,  and  the  weight  of  zinc  which  that  quan- 
tity of  the  standard  solution  is  capable  of  precipitating  is  determined  by 
calculation  ;  the  result  being  the  quantity  of  zinc  contained  in  the  weight 
of  ore  employed.  During  the  addition  of  the  sodium  sulphide  solution 
the  contents  of  the  flask  must  be  kept  in  continual  agitation,  otherwise 
the  zinc  may  be  entirely  precipitated,  in  one  portion  of  the  solution,  and 
the  ferric  hydrate  blackened,  before  the  precipitation  of  the  whole  of  the 
zinc  has  been  efiected.  Should  this  occur,  the  results  obtained  would  be 
entirely  unreliable. 

Ores  of  zinc  are  frequently  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  other 
metals,  which  would  vitiate  the  assay  unless  previously  removed. 

Iron. — When  this  metal  is  present  in  small  quantities  only,  the  assay 
may  be  made  without  filtration ;  it  is,  however,  preferable  to  filter  off  the 
ferric  hydrate  from  the  solution  of  zinc  in  ammonia  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate, and  to  add  to  the  filtrate  a  definite  amount  of  the  ferric  chloride 
solution.  When  the  quantity  of  iron  is  considerable  the  ferric  hydrate  is 
liable  to  retain  zinc  oxide  ;  in  this  case,  after  allowing  the  ferric  hydrate 
to  subside,  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  decanted,  and  the  former  again 
treated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  before  filtration. 

Manganese  is  sometimes  present  in  red  zinc  oxide,  &c.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate,  the  manganese  is  not  completely  separated ; 
but  its  complete  precipitation  may  be  effected  by  the  application  of  heat 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  bromine  to  the  ammoniacal  solution. 

Capper,  if  present  in  small  quantities,  communicates  a  blue  colour  to 
the  solution  ;  it  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sodium 
sulphide  solution  to  the  ammoniacal  zinc  solution,  whilst  hot,  until  the 
blue  colour  is  discharged.  The  precipitated  copper  must  be  separated  by 
rapid  filtration,  and  the  zinc  estimated  in  the  filtrate,  after  cooling,  in  the 
usual  manner.  If  copper  be  present  in  large  quantity,  the  ore  must  be 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  copper  thrown  down  by 
immeraing  in  the  solution  a  clean  plate  of  iron.  The  precipitated  copper 
is  thrown  on  to  a  filter,  and,  if  necessary,  may  be  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.  To  the  solution  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  to 
peroxidize  the  iron,  and  after  adding  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate 
the  assay  is  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner. 

Lead  and  Cadmium  do  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results, 
since  the  former  remains  partly  in  the  insoluble  residue,  as  sulphate,  and 
the  remainder  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
whilst  cadmium  is  insoluble  in  the  ammoniacal  solution. 

Silver  is  rarely  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  interfere  with  the 
assay,  but  if  necessary  it  may  be  separated  by  filtering  the  dilute  solution 
of  zinc  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  previous  to  adding  ammonia;  the 
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silver  will  thus  be  left  with  the  insoluble  residue  on  the  filter,  in  i&e 
form  of  chloride. 

METALLURGY  OF  ZINC. 

When  calamine  is  the  ore  operated  on,  it  is  first  submitted  to  calcina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  less  compact  and  more  readily  acted 
on  by  the  carbon  used  for  its  reduction,  while  at  the  same  time  carbonic 
anhydride  and  water  are  driven  off.  In  some  cases  the  larger  fragments 
of  ore  are  roasted  in  kilns,  the  calamine  being  interstratified  with  layers 
of  fuel.  A  modified  form  of  lime  kiln  having  an  independent  fire-place 
is  used  in  northern  Spain  for  this  purpose.  An  apparatus  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  yield  from  5  to  8  tons  of  calcined  calamine  in  twenty-foor 
hours,  while  one  having  two  gi-ates  will  calcine  as  much  as  10  tons, 
with  a  consumption  of  from  7  to  9  per  cent,  of  coaL  This,  though  pos- 
sessing fewer  disadvantages  than  ordinary  kilns,  is,  nevertheless,  liable 
to  yield  a  product  of  which  the  degree  of  calcination  is  not  uniform. 

In  other  cases  the  calcination  is  conducted  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
but  the  ore  must  not  be  in  laige  fragments,  which  are  both  difficult  to 
turn  and  to  thoroughly  calcine.  The  furnaces  employed  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary reverberatory  description,  and  may  be  heated  either  by  an  inde- 
pendent fire-place  or  by  the  waste  gases  from  the  reduction-furnaces. 
When  the  latter  are  employed,  considerable  economy  of  fuel  is  the 
result,  but  the  draught  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  retorts 
nearest  the  calciner  are  liable  to  be  decreased. 

Silicates  of  zinc  are  not  always  calcined  previous  to  treatment  for 
the  metal  they  contain,  but  are  frequently  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  in 
addition  to  the  coal-dust  used  for  their  reduction. 

The  process  of  roasting  blende,  which  has  for  its  object  the  conversion 
of  zinc  sulphide  into  zinc  oxide  with  the  elimination  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, is  by  no  means  so  easily  accomplished  as  the  calcination  of  cala- 
mine. When  blende  is  roasted  zinc  sulphate  is  formed,  and  this  can 
only  be  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat  Kilns  are  not  suitable  for  the 
roasting  of  blende,  but  they  are  occasionally  employed  for  a  preliminary 
heating  having  for  its  object  the  rendering  of  the  blende  more  friable. 
Boasting  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  after  the  blende  has 
been  reduced  to  a  uniform  coarse  powder. 

The  calcined  or  roasted  ore  is  reduced  to  powder  in  suitable  mills,  a 
coarser  powder  being  used  for  the  Silesian  than  for  the  Belgian  prooe6& 
In  many  cases  roasted  blende  requires  no  further  crushing,  having  been 
ground  sufficiently  fine  previous  to  roasting.  The  calcined  ore  is  mixed 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  finely  divided  non-caking  coal,  by  which, 
when  strongly  heated,  the  production  of  metallic  zinc  is  determined. 
The  reduction  of  the  oxide  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon  pre- 
sent, carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  and  the  metallic  zinc  liberated  is  con- 
densed in  proper  receivers  adapted  to  the  retorts  in  which  the  operation 
is  conducted. 


English  PKOcssa 

Iq  1721  Henckel  published  his  discovery  of  the  fact  that  dnc  could 
be  obtained  fiom  calaniioe,  and  ia  1742  Van  Swab  extracted  it  from  ita 
ores  at  Westerwick  in  Dalecarlla,  where  it  was  proposed  to  erect  works 
for  ita  production  on  a  large  scale.  Dr.  Isaac  Lavson,  in  this  country, 
is  reported  to  hare  first  invented  a  practical  method  of  extracting  linc 
from  oilamine,  and  to  have  erected  works  for  that  purpose.  According 
to  Prjce,  line-works  were  first  erected  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  John  Champion, 
to  whom  a  patent  appeaxa  to  have  been  granted  in  1739. 

The  process  formerly  employed  in  this  country  for  the  reduction  of 
dnc  ores  is  known  as  distillation  fwr  deacmgum,  und  was  conducted  in 
furnaces  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  used  in  glass-housea  for  the 
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preparation  and  fusion  of  glass.  These  furnaces  were  either  square  or 
nond  in  horizontal  section,  but  that  represented  in  fig.  147,  which  was 
Ufually  preferred,  has  the  Utter  form.  The  fire-place,  F,  was  raised  to 
a  convenient  height  above  the  ground,  and  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  arrangement  Around  this  were  disposed  the  pots,  c,  which 
wore  charged  with  the  mixture  of  ore  and  fine  coal  from  which  the  xinc 
was  distilled.  The  conical  hood  was  pierced  with  openings,  d,  corre- 
sponding to  each  pot,  through  which  the  charge  was  introduced.  The 
bottom  of  each  pot  was  furnished  with  an  orifice,  which  was  stopped  by 
a  plug  of  wood ;  this,  being  converted  into  charcoal  during  the  process, 
was  rendered  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  volatilized 
metal,  but  at  the  same  time  prevented  the  escape  of  the  small  coal  or 
calcined  mineral.  Each  pot  was  covered  by  a  lid  secured  in  its  place 
b;  s  luting  of  fire-clay ;  the  volatilized  zinc  was  condensed  in  a  sheet-iron 
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tube  fitted  beneath  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot  These 
tubes  were  made  in  two  portions,  the  shorter  being  funnel-shaped  and 
so  arranged  that  it  could  be  raised  or  lowered  in  order  to  keep  the  flange 
at  its  upper  end  in  close  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The 
longer  piece  of  tube  was  fitted  loosely  on  to  the  shorter,  but  was  not 
placed  in  position  until  the  zinc  began  to  distil  o£f.  The  condensed 
metal  fell,  in  the  form  of  drops,  into  an  iron  vessel,  r,  placed  for  its 
reception.  As  the  tubes  were  liable  to  become  choked  by  the  condensed 
metal,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  insertion 
of  a  long  iron  rod,  since  they  might  otherwise  become  entirely  closed, 
and  give  rise  to  explosions.  The  zinc  collected  in  the  form  of  drops 
and  fine  powder,  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxide,  was  afterwards 
melted  in  an  iron  pot,  set  in  brickwork,  and  heated  by  a  fire  beneath. 
The  dross  which  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  fused  metal  was  skimmed 
off  and  returned  to  the  pots  in  a  succeeding  operation,  while  the  zinc 
itself  was  cast  into  rectangular  slabs  or  ingots,  in  which  state  it  was  sent 
into  the  market.  Five  distillations  were  made  by  a  furnace  of  this 
kind  in  fourteen  days,  in  the  course  of  which  5  tons  of  calcined  ore  were 
treated,  yielding  about  40  cwts.  of  metal.  About  25  tons  of  a  mixture 
of  binding  and  free-burning  coal  were  employed  in  the  extraction  of 
1  ton  of  metallic  zinc  The  duration  of  each  pot  was  calculated  at 
about  four  months ;  when  unfit  for  further  service,  they  were  removed 
through  apertures  made  in  the  surrounding  brickwork.  New  pots,  before 
being  set,  were  heated  to  redness  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  carried 
to  their  places  by  a  large  pair  of  iron  tongs  slung  in  chains,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  traveller  similar  to  that  used  for  replacing  glass-house  pots. 
When  set  in  their  places,  the  brickwork  was  repaired  and  a  cover  fitted 
in  the  usual  way.  At  the  close  of  each  operation,  the  crucibles  were  dis- 
charged by  removing  the  condensing-pipe  from  the  bottom,  and  with- 
drawing the  residue  through  the  aperture,  after  breaking  with  a  rake 
the  charcoal  by  which  it  was  partially  closed  during  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation. Any  cracks  which  might  occur  in  the  pots  during  the  process 
were  stopped  with  fire-clay. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  this  apparatus  was  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  metal  obtained  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  Bel- 
gian and  Silesian  fumacea  It  is  believed  that  the  English  zinc-furnace 
is  no  longer  anywhere  in  use,  although  it  was  seen  in  operation  by  Dr. 
Percy  so  recently  as  1859. 

Belgian  Process. 

Calamine,  which  also  occurs  abundantly  in  certain  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Belgium,  was  for  a  long  period  obtained  from 
deposits  at  Moresnet  in  the  neutral  territor}',  and  was  employed  at  Stol- 
berg,  Li^ge,  Namur,  and  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  by 
cementation,  but  the  art  of  isolating,  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  peculiar 
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metal  wliicli  by  uniting  with  copper  transfonned  it  into  brass  remained 
unknown. 

In  the  year  1805,  however,  the  Abb^  Dony,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  what  had  been  done  by  others  in  the  same 
direction,  accidentally  produced  this  metal  When  endeavouring  to 
extract  zinc  from  calamine,  by  fusion  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  heat  applied  was  probably  not  sufficiently 
great,  and  he  consequently  added  coal-dust  to  the  mineral.  He  also 
built  into  the  side  of  bis  furnace  an  ordinary  flower-pot  to  serve  as  a 
peep-hole  through  which  he  might  watch  the  various  changes  taking 
place  in  the  interior.  On  the  inside  of  this  flower-pot,  which  was  con- 
siderably cooler  than  the  furnace  itself,  drops  of  condensed  zinc  began 
plentifully  to  appear,  and  the  method  of  extracting  this  metal  by  distil- 
lation from  a  mixture  of  calamine  and  coal-dust^  by  the  Belgian  process, 
was  thus  established. 

In  the  year  1810  the  Abb^  Dony  associated  himself  with  a  M. 
Chaulet,  and  erected  small  works  at  Li6ge,  but  in  1818  they  found 
themselves  completely  ruined,  and  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their 
establishment  to  Dominique  Mosselman,  whose  representatives  in  1837 
founded  the  Vieille-Montagne  Company, 

The  first  furnaces  erected  at  Li^ge  contained  each  16  retorts  or  pots, 
which  number  was  afterwards  increased  by  Mosselman  to  20.  The 
charge  of  such  a  furnace  was  500  kilos.,  and  the  production  of  metal 
200  kilos,  per  diem.  In  1840  it  was  considered  a  great  improvement 
had  been  made  by  arranging  these  furnaces  in  blocks  of  four,  each  con- 
taining 48  pots,  and  obtaining  a  daily  production  of  from  250  to  300 
kilos.  At  the  present  time,  with  about  the  same  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  only  a  very  slight  increase  in  labour-cost^  the  large  furnaces  at 
Angleur,  which  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Dony  type,  yield  from 
1,300  to  1,400  kilos,  per  diem  from  each  face  containing  160  pots. 

Ckdcination  of  Ores. — Up  to  the  year  1857,  the  ores  treated  at  the 
vaxioua  Belgian  zinc-works  consisted  exclusively  of  calamine,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  silicate  of  zinc,  but  since  that  period  large  quantities 
of  blende  have  been  employed.  The  ores  at  first  used  were  principally 
massive,  and  were  calcined  in  kilns  similar  to  those  constructed  for 
burning  lime,  but  when  poorer  material  was  enriched  by  crushing  and 
waahing  it  became  necessary  to  employ  reverberatory  furnaces,  as  kilns 
are  not  suitable  for  the  calcination  of  finely  divided  stu£f.  Calamine, 
when  heated,  loses  its  water  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  is  converted 
into  zinc  oxide ;  hydrated  silicate  of  zinc  loses  its  water  only.  Blende 
is  transfonned  by  roasting  into  oxide  of  zinc,  while  its  sulphur  passes  off 
in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  Calamine  may  be  calcined  in  kilns 
with  an  expenditure  of  about  7  per  cent,  of  fuel,  but  in  the  reverberatory 
furnace  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ore  will  be  required, 
and  the  total  cost  in  Belgium  amounts  to  about  4  fr.  50  c.  per  ton  of 
roasted  ore. 

2  K 
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Blende  is  roasted  in  reverbeiatorj  furnaces,  which  are  usually  pro- 
Tided  with  two  beds.  The  ore  to  be  calcined  is  first  finely  ground, 
and  then  spread  equally  over  the  surface  of  the  upper  bed,  where  it 
remains  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  turned  oTer  &om  time  to  time.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  the  former  charge  the  ore  on  the  upper  bed  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  lower  one,  where  it  is  frequently  turned  over  so  as  to 
expose  every  portion  of  it  to  the  air.  The  formation  of  zinc  sulphate  is 
to  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  and  for  that  reason  the  ore  ^ould 
not  come  in  contact  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  air.  When  an  oie 
contains  pyrites  it  becomes  more  or  less  fusible,  and  great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  agglomeration.  In  order  to  decompose  any  sulphate  of 
zinc  formed  during  the  operation  it  is  necessary  that  the  charge  should  be 
very  strongly  heated  before  drawing,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  collected 
in  the  portion  of  the  furnace  lying  immediately  before  the  bridge.  This 
operation  is  somewhat  long  and  difficulty  but  as  the  presence  of  only  1  or 
2  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  the  ore  causes  a  serious  loss  during  the  process 
of  reduction,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  removed  as  completely  as 
possible.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  about  one-fourth  the  weight  of  tlie 
ore  treated,  and  the  total  cost  is  estimated  at  15  1  per  ton  of  roasted 
blende. 

Messrs.  Hasenclever  and  Helbig  have  proposed  the  use  of  a  furnace 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  blende  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  generally  adopted.  When  silver  is  present  in  blende  it  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  carried  off  during  the  operation  of  roasting.  It  is, 
however,  stated  that  the  addition  of  lime  or  sodium  carbonate  to  the  taw 
ore  to  a  great  extent  prevents  this  loss. 

Pots  or  Eetorta, — It  is  as  important  that  zinc -works  should  be  so 
situated  as  to  command  a  good  supply  of  refractory  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  pots  and  fire-bricks,  as  that  they  should  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  cheap  coaL  The  clay  employed  must  be  very  refractory, 
and,  as  a  rule,  should  contain  but  little  free  silica ;  that  from  Ajidenne 
is  usually  preferred. 

The  pots  for  the  distillation  of  zinc  were  formerly  all  hand-made, 
but  are  now  manufactured  by  machinery,  by  which  they  are  not  only 
produced  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  also  of  superior  quality.  A  mixture 
of  unbumt  and  burnt  clay  is,  after  drying,  ground  together  in  a  Yapart 
mill,  mixed  and  kneaded  in  a  horizontal  pug-tub,  and  finally  delivered, 
by  an  endless  screw,  upon  the  moulding-table.  The  section  of  the  pots 
is  either  round  or  elliptical,  and  they  are  made  by  forcing,  by  a  heavy 
rammer  worked  by  machinery,  the  prepared  clay  into  a  sheet-iron  mould 
of  the  proper  form,  opening  longitudinally,  and  lined  with  wet  canvas. 
In  this  way  a  sausage-shaped  mass  of  clay  is  obtained  1*30  m.  in  length, 
which,  while  still  in  the  mould,  is  bored  by  machinery  to  within  0*03  m. 
of  its  lower  end;  if  round,  the  interior  diameter,  is  at  Angleur  0*16 
m.,  or  if  oval,  0*16  m.  x  0*20  m. ;  the  thickness  adopted  at  the  same 
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works  being  0*03  m.  The  mould  is  now  opened,  the  canvas  around  the 
outside  of  the  pot  removed,  and  the  pot  gradually  dried  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  zinc-furnace.  This  is  done  by  successively 
passing  it  through  a  series  of  stoves  of  which  the  temperature  pro- 
gressively increases.  Elliptical  pots  are  made  in  moulds  having  the  form 
of  their  exterior,  while  the  interior  is  cut  out  by  two  parallel  borings 
intersecting  one  another  throughout  their  whole  length. 

In  many  of  the  zinc-works  the  pots  are  now  made  by  hydraulic 
power,  and  are  much  more  compact  and  durable  than  those  prepared  in 
any  other  way.  The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  is*  a  strong 
cast-iron  cylinder,  fixed  vertically,  of  which  the  interior  diameter  is  that 
of  the  exterior  of  the  pot  to  be  made.  In  this  is  an  annular  ram 
exactly  fitting  its  interior  surface,  while  within  it  is  a  cylindrical  ram 
Laving  the  dimensions  of  the  inside  of  the  pot.  Both  these  rams  work 
from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  the  top  of  the  external  cylinder  is  closed 
by  a  cover  securely  keyed  in  its  place.  In  order  to  make  a  pot  with 
this  machine,  the  cover  is  removed,  the  two  rams  lowered  together  to 
a  proper  distance,  and  a  roll  of  clay,  previously  prepared,  introduced. 
The  cover  is  now  keyed  in  its  place,  and  the  two  pistons  raised  so  as 
to  strongly  compress  tJie  clay.  By  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  taps,  the 
solid  ram  is  now  made  to  advance  by  increased  pressure,  displacing  the 
clay,  which,  having  no  escape,  forces  back  the  annular  piston  and  occupies 
its  place.  The  top  is  then  removed  and  the  annular  piston  raised,  press- 
ing the  pot,  which  can  be  cut  oif  by  a  piece  of  wire  at  any  required 
length,  out  of  the  mould.  These  pots  are  usually  glazed  on  the  inside  by 
moistening  them  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  before  firing. 

As  an  example  of  the  advantages  derived  from  machine-made  pots, 
in  addition  to  their  cheapness,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  consumption  of 
hand-made  pots  was  formerly  from  5  to  7  for  every  300  kilos,  of  zinc 
produced,  whereas  at  the  present  time  it  does  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  that  proportion. 

Reduction  and  Distillation. — Zinc  oxide  is  reduced,  at  high  tempera- 
tures, by  carbon  monoxide,  but  the  reverse  takes  place  at  a  red  heat ; 
metallic  zinc  reducing  carbon  dioxide  to  carbon  monoxide.  This  reaction 
gives  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  loss,  which  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  excess  of  small  coal. 

At  a  red  heat  hydrogen  reduces  zinc  oxide  with  the  production  of 
watery  vapour,  but  the  reverse  reaction  may  take  place  at  the  same 
temperature.  In  order  that  the  volatilized  zinc  should  remain  in  the 
metallic  state  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  carried  off  by  a  rapid  current  of 
hydrogen. 

Silicate  of  zinc  is  entirely  reduced  by  carbon  at  a  high  temperature, 
but  in  practice  this  ore  sometimes  yields  little  more  than  one-half  the 
metal  it  contains,  with  the  formation  of  a  more  acid  silicate.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  should  be  high  and 
the  heat  long  continued. 
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Zinc  being  a  volatile  motal,  it  ia  always  obtained  by  distiUatioa 
The  only  metallurgical  process  employed  is  the  reduction  of  zinc  oxide, 
or  silicate  of  zinc,  in  close  veeeeJfi  by  carbon.  A  vhite-ied  heat  ia 
necessary,  and  this  temperature  requires  to  be  kept  np  for  a  veiy  con- 
siderable time.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  reduction  is  imperfect,  the 
residues  sometimes  retaining  above  10  per  cent,  of  the  zinc  contained  in 
the  ores. 

The  Belgian  process  is  characterized  by  the  employment  of  distillatory 
apparatus,  consisting  of  fire-clay  tubes  or  pota  supported  at  their  tvo 
extremities  by  the  walla  of  the  furnace  in  which  they  are  enclosed  Tlie 
general  arrangement  of  these  pots  is  shown  in  fig.  148.  The  pots,  a, 
have  a  length  of  from  1-20  m.  to  1'30  m,  with  an  internal  diameter 
of  from  O'le  m.  to  0-20  m.,  their  thickness  varying  from  0-025  m.  to 
0*040  m.  At  the  mouth  of  each  pot  is  placed  the  condenser,  consisting  of 
a  fire-clay  receiver,  6,  with 
an  enlargement  for  retain- 
ing the  liquid  zinc  To 
this  is  attached  a  sheet- 
iron  drum,  c,  of  variable 
form,  which  is  pierced  st 
its  extremity  by  a  small 
aperture  admitting  of  the 
escape  of  the  gases  gene- 
rated. In  this  way  the 
Fiff.  iis.-R.iori..  a^«r..  ^  Drum..  coudeuser  is  protected  from 

the  air,  which  would  otherwise  bum  a  portion  of  the  zinc  produced. 

The  furnaces  are  usually  built  in  couples,  back  to  back,  the  refractory 
wall  between  the  two  being  common  to  both.  The  fire-chamber  is 
rectangular  with  vertical  sides,  and  encloses  a  large  number  of  pots  placed 
across  it  with  their  closed  ends  resting  upon  ledges  in  the  back  wsll, 
while  their  months  are  supported  on  fire-tiles  resting  npon  longitudinal 
cast-iron  bearers  supported  at  intervals  by  vertical  pillars. 

In  this  way  the  front  of  the  furnace  is  divided  into  a  series  of  rec- 
tangular spaces,  each  of  which  encloses  one  or  more  pots ;  these  are  all 
slightly  inclined  from  behind  forwards  The  heating  of  zinc-fnmsces  is 
accomplished  in  various  ways.  Formerly  they  were  heated  by  fire-places 
situated  at  a  distance  of  about  a  metre  below  the  lowest  pots,  provided 
with  doors,  beneath  the  level  of  the  floor,  for  the  introductioii  of  fuel 
The  cindeiB  fell  into  an  ash-pit,  and  were  removed  through  an  arched 
passage  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  flame  passed  around  and  be- 
tween the  pots,  and  the  products  of  combustion  escaped  to  the  chimney 
through  channels  situated  above  the  arch  of  the  furnace. 

Furnaces  are  now  built  much  larger  than  formerly ;  at  Angleur,  when 
they  are  constructed  in  couples,  they  have  a  fire-place  at  each  end,  and 
contain  160  pots  on  either  side.  The  pots  in  the  bottom  row  are  not 
charged  with  ore,  but  are  left  open  at  the  end  and  perforated  with  boles 
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to  supply  heated  air  for  the  combustion  of  unconsumcd  gases.  At  this 
establishment  the  three  lower  rows  of  working  pots  are  oval  and  placed 
with  their  longer  axes  in  a  vertical  position,  while  all  above  them  are 
cylindrical  The  first  four  rows  of  pots  only  are  provided  with  wrought- 
iron  drums  on  their  condensers,  as  the  upper  ones  are  not  sufficiently 
heated  to  require  them. 

Since  the  introduction  of  gaseous  fuel  for  metallurgical  purposes,  gas- 
fumaceSy  in  accordance  with  the  systems  of  Boetius,  Siemens,  and  others, 
have  been  applied  to  the  distillation  of  zinc  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  Boetius  furnace,  of  which  fig.  149  is  a  vertical  and  fig.  150  a  transverse 
section,  from  an  excellent  article  on  zinc  by  M.  F.  de  Lalande,  published 
in  Wurtz's  '  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie,'  may  contain  147  pots  1*25  m.  in 
length  and  of  the  usual  diameter,  arranged  in  seven  rows  of  21  pots  each. 
The  furnaces  are  built  back  to  back  in  couples. 

The  cavity  of  the  furnace,  which  measures  7  metres  in  length,  2*50 
m.  in  height,  and  1  '20  m.  in  depth,  is  heated  by  two  Boetius  gas  pro- 
ducers, A,  placed  at  its  two  ends.  The  depth  of  these  is  1  *20  m.,  and 
their  width  0*93  m.,  the  bottom  being  closed  by  parallel  inclined  fire- 
bars. The  fuel  is  charged  through  the  opening,  B,  and  the  producer  is 
constantly  kept  full  of  coal  up  to  the  charging-door.  The  supply  of  air 
is  regulated  by  horizontal  openings,  C.  The  gases  generated  enter  the 
furnace  through  the  vertical  openings,  D,  which  measure  horizontally 
0-95  X  0'30  m.  In  the  brickwork  are  built  channels,  E,  which  at  F  are 
in  communication  with  the  arched  chamber,  Q,  and  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity are  connected  with  a  series  of  flues  constructed  in  the  brickwork 
below  the  pots.  The  cold  air  from  G,  passing  through  these  channels, 
becomes  heated,  and  escaping  into  the  vertical  flues  at  D,  meets  the  gas 
from  the  producers. 

In  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  all  parts 
of  the  furnace  the  flame  which  circulates  around  the  pots,  Z,  enters  the 
opening,  I,  and  passing  off  through  the  flue,  K,  the  products  of  combus- 
tion escape  through  the  chimney,  T.  A  second  portion  of  ignited  gas 
envelops  the  pots,  m,  passes  through  the  channels,  n,  beneath  the  pots, 
into  the  flue,  0,  and  escapes  to  the  chimney  through  the  arch,  P.  A 
third  portion  of  the  inflamed  gases,  rising  in  the  furnace,  passes  through 
the  channels,  q,  into  the  flue,  K,  and  thence  through  S  to  the  chimney,  T. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  products  of  combustion  escape 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  which  results  in  a  considerable  loss  of  heat. 
This  waste  heat  has  sometimes  been  employed  for  the  calcination  of 
calamine. 

At  one  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  Yieille-Montagne  Company, 
the  Boetius  furnaces  have  been  replaced  by  others  heated  on  the  Siemens 
principle,  but  without  the  use  of  regenerators  for  heating  the  air  and 
gas.  The  large  amount  of  oxide  of  zinc  deposited  in  the  flues  through 
the  breaking  of  pots  renders  the  use  of  the  hollow  brickwork  regenerator 
extremely  difficult;  the  gas  therefore  is  taken  directly  from  the  pro- 
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dncen,  while  the  air  is  heated  by  heing  forced  by  a  fan  through  channels 
constructed  in  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace. 


Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  heating  employed,  the  process  of 
reduction  remains  always  the  same. 
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When  first  fired  the  apparatus  must  be  heated  very  slowly,  the  pots 
being  previously  introduced ;  those  required  to  replace  breakages  during 
the  progress  of  the  operations  are,  however,  supplied  from  a  special 
furnace  in  which  they  have  been  previously  heated  to  rednes&  The 
calcined  ore  is  finely  ground  with  half  its  weight  of  a  non-caking  coal  in 
a  Yapart  or  other  suitable  mill,  and  introduced  into  the  pots  by  a  semi- 
cylindrical  iron  scoop.  The  charge  of  each  pot  consists  of  from  10  to  12 
kilos,  of  ore,  and,  in  order  to  charge  the  upper  rows,  the  workmen  stand 
upon  a  rough  wooden  table  placed  before  the  furnace  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  pots  have  been  charged  the  receivers  are  luted  into  their 
places,  and,  if  necessary,  the  front  of  the  furnace  is  repaired  with  pieces 
of  brick  and  fire-clay.  The  sheet-iron  drums  are  not  added  until  after 
the  expiration  of  two  hours. 

About  this  period  zinc  vapours  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  to 
bum  with  a  brilliant  greenish  flame,  at  the  extremity  of  the  condensers. 
The  first  portions  of  zinc  which  distil  over  become  partially  oxidized, 
and  are  deposited  as  a  grey  powder  in  the  sheet -iron  drums ;  subse- 
quently the  greater  portion  of  the  metal  condenses  in  a  liquid  form  in 
the  clay-condensers.  At  the  expiration  of  about  eleven  hours  the  opera- 
tion is  finished,  and  the  workmen  proceed  to  collect  the  last  portions  of 
metallic  zinc.  For  this  purpose  the  sheet-iron  drums  are  removed,  and 
placed  with  their  mouths  downwards  to  prevent  the  ignition  of  the 
finely  divided  zinc  which  they  contain.  Then,  with  a  semicircular 
iron-iake,  the  liquid  metal  is  withdrawn  from  the  condensers  or  receivers 
into  ladles,  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  moulds,  where  it  is  cast  into 
ingots,  each  weighing  about  20  kilos.  The  metal  is  collected  either 
two  or  three  times  during  the  working  of  each  charge.  Finally  the 
condensers  are  removed  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  pots,  which,  after 
being  emptied  by  the  use  of  an  iron  scraper,  are  again  filled,  and  the 
operation  is  recommenced.  A  portion  of  the  pulverulent  zinc  collected 
in  the  iron  vessels  is  ground  with  oil,  and  afterwards  sold  as  a  pigment. 
Some  of  it  is  used  for  the  reduction  of  indigo,  or  for  the  preparation  of 
hyposulphite  of  sodium,  but  the  greater  part  is  mixed  with  coaJ-dust,  and 
returned  to  the  pots  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  spelter. 
Two  workmen  are  required  for  charging  and  discharging  every  50  pots 
contained  in  a  furnace,  and  in  case  of  the  mouth  of  a  condenser  becoming 
obstructed  it  is  opened  by  the  introduction  of  a  heated  iron  rod.  The 
cost  of  treatment  varies  slightly  at  each  works,  but  may  be  taken  approxi- 
mately at  85  fr.  50  c.  per  ton  of  50  per  cent  ore  treated.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  varies  from  six  to  seven  times  the  weight  of  the  zinc  pro- 
duced, and  the  loss  of  metal  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  that  contained 
in  the  ore. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  zinc  manufacture  in  the  United  States  are 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Lasalle,  Illinois;  Lehigh,  Pennsylvania;  in 
Kansas,  and  at  St  Louis  and  Carondelet,  in  Missouri  The  calcination 
of  calamine  is  chiefly  effected  in  kilns,  and  that  of  blende  in  reverberatory 
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furnaces.  The  reduction  of  the  calcined  ores  is  in  all  cases  effected  in 
furnaces  of  the  Belgian  type,  anthracite  being  the  fuel  generally  used. 
This  is  either  burnt  directly  or  in  gas-producers,  with  or  without  regene- 
rators. The  largest  furnace  in  America,  containing  408  pots  fired  by  gas 
without  regenerators,  is  at  Matthiessen  and  Hegeler's  Lasalle  Works. 

The  average  consumption  of  coal  in  producing  one  ton  of  zinc  at  the 
different  American  works  varies  from  5*7  to  7*4  tons,  of  which  from  4*5 
to  5*5  tons  are  burnt,  and  1*2  to  1*9  ton  added  to  the  charges  of  ore  in 
the  pots. 

Zinc  White, — Zinc  white,  which  of  late  years  has  been  much  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment  instead  of  white  lead,  is  prepared  either  by  the 
combustion  of  metallic  zinc,  or  directly  from  ores  of  that  metal  This 
substance  possesses  the  advantages  over  white  lead  of  being  comparatively 
innocuous,  and  of  not  becoming  discoloured  when  exposed  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

When  made  directly  from  zinc  the  metal  is  heated  in  properly  con- 
structed vessels  to  near  its  point  of  ebullition,  when  it  takes  fire  and  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  flocculent  white  oxide,  which  is  carried  off  by 
an  artificially  produced  current  of  air  through  large  sheet-iron  tubes  into 
a  series  of  chambers  divided  by  partitions  of  cotton  cloth.  By  this 
treatment  the  oxide  is  subjected  to  a  mechanical  classification  which 
separates  the  coarser  particles  from  the  finer.  Theoretically,  100  parts  of 
zinc  should  yield  125  parts  of  zinc  oxide. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  manufacture  of  zinc  white  is 
generally  carried  on  by  what  is  known  as  the  Wetherill  process.  This 
consists  of  heating  finely  crushed  zinc  ore,  which  may  be  mixed  with 
Franklinite  and  silicates  from  New  Jersey,  calamine,  or  roasted  blende, 
mixed  with  limestone  and  small  coal,  upon  the  bed  of  a  muffle-shaped 
furnace.  This  mixture,  which  forms  a  stratum  a  few  inches  in  depth,  is 
spread  upon  a  layer  of  coal  on  a  cast-iron  plate  perforated  with  numerous 
holes,  through  which  air  at  a  low  pressure  is  introduced  by  a  fan  blower. 
The  zinc  thus  reduced  rises  in  the  state  of  vapour  together  with  the 
furnace  gases,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  when  these  liave 
somewhat  cooled  down,  the  zinc  is  re-oxidized  partly  at  the  expense  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  becomes  reduced  to  monoxide.  The  zinc  oxide, 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  is  carried  through  a  system  of 
chambers  iii  pipes  to  which  coarse  cotton-cloth  sacks  are  attached.  These 
act  as  filters,  through  which  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  readily 
find  their  way  into  the  atmosphere. 

SiLESiAN  Process. 

In  Upper  Silesia,  where  large  quantities  of  zinc  are  produced,  the 
apparatus  employed  differs  materially  from  that  used  for  the  Belgian  pro- 
cess.   Its  form  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  figs.  151, 152,  and  153,^ 

^  From  Percy's  '  Metallurgy,'  by  perminion  of  the  author. 
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which  represent  a  furnace  erected  some  jeaia  eiuce  at  Llansamlet,  near 
Swansea. 

The  bed  is  flat,  horiEontal,  and  very  nearly  square ;  on  each  side  of 
it  rise  six  similar  and  equal  arched  recesses,  a,  fig.  153.  In  front  is|a 
vertical  wall,  b,  in  which  la  the  flre-hole,  e,  fig.  152  ;  at  the  back  there  is 
a  similar  wall,  d,  behind  which  rises  the  stack,  e  ;  the  furnace  is  covered 
by  an  arch,  /,  extending  from  side  to  side.  Below  the  fire-place  is  an 
arched  pass^e,  g,  which  serves  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  fire,  and 
allows  the  stoker  to  get  ready  access  to  the  grate.  The  vertical  partitions, 
h,  are  made  of  large  single  fire-tiles.  A  series  of  rectangular  niches,  t 
(Qg.  153),  correspond  with  the  lateral  arched  recesses  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  furnace  ;  these  are  covered  by  cast-iron  plates,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  small  opening,  through  which  the  iron  adapters  of  the  retorts  pass 
into  the  niches  below.  Flues,  I,  fig.  ISl,  153,  pass  along  the  top  of  the 
furnace  at  each  side,  communicating  with  the  stack,  e,  at  the  back. 
These  are  covered  with  flat,  movable  tiles,  and  communicate  with  the 
interior  of  the  furnace  by  smaller  flues,  m.  The  course  taken  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  in  passing  to  the  stack  is  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

This  furnace  is  built  of  common  brick  lined  with  fira-brick,  the  whole 
being  held  together  by  iron  bracings.  In  each  arched  recess  are  placed 
two  retorts,  A  (fig.  152),  the  open  spaces  around  them  being  filled  in  with 
pieces  of  brick,  well  plastered  over  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
air.  During  the  working  of  a  charge,  each  recess  is  closed  by  a  movable 
sheet-iron  plate,  in  which  is  a  small  peep-hole  closed  by  a  slide ;  the  tern- 
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perature  is  thus  kept  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  solidification  of  zinc 
in  the  nozzles.  The  condensed  zinc  is  conveyed  by  adapters  into  the 
recesses,  t,  where  it  is  received  in  iron  trays.  The  retorts  or  muffles,  which 
are  each  about  3  feet  in  length,  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  Stourbridge 
clay  and  the  powder  of  old  glass-pots,  from  which  the  vitreous  matter  has 
been  removed  previously  to  grinding.  This  mixture,  suitably  moistened, 
is  [tempered  by  working  with  a  heavy  rammer ;  and  after  being  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  days  may  be  formed  into  retorts  in  moulds,  capable 
of  being  divided  longitudinally  into  pieces.  The  walls  are  made  thicker 
towards  the  end  furthest  from  the  nozzle,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  A,  fig.   155.     Each  retort,  after  being  aiivdried  during  about  three 


Fig  151— BUesian  Zinc-Furnace,  Llanaamlet ;  horisontal  aection. 


months,  is  strongly  fired  in  an  oven,  heated  either  by  a  separate  grate  or 
by  the  waste  heat  from  a  distilling  furnace,  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 
The  opening,  n,  figs.  154, 155,  serves  for  the  introduction  and  ^wing  of 
charges.  This,  while  the  furnace  is  in  operation,  is  kept  closed  by  a 
luted  tile.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  retort  is  a  projection,  o, 
supporting  a  bridge-piece,  on  which  rests  the  clay  nozzle,  p^  which  is 
provided  with  an  opening,  q,  closed  during  the  working  of  the  apparatus 
by  a  luted  door,  through  which  an  iron  rod  may  be  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  nozzle  from  condensed  zinc  To  the  clay  nozzle,  p, 
a  pipe,  r,  is  fitted,  and  to  this  is  attached  a  wrought-iron  adapter, «. 

Instead  of  the  nozzles  and  adapters  above  described,  the  retorts  used 
for  the  distillation  of  zinc  by  the  Silesian  process  are  now  generally 
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famighed  with  condensers  of  fire-clay  and  drums  of  eheet-iion  similar  to 
those  employed  for  the  pots  of  the  Belgian  furnace. 

A  new  furnace  requires  first  to  be  air-dried  for  several  days,  and  then 
heated  by  a  gentle  fire ;  after  some  time  the  muffles  are  placed  in  position, 
their  sides  being  protected  from  the  flame  by  temporary  vails.     All 
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opeDiDgiTarenow  closed,  and  the  heat  is  gradually  luaed,  until,  after  seven 
or  eight  days,  the  furnace  has  become  sufEciently  hot  for  charging.  The 
protecting  walls  are  now  removed,  and  the  spaces  between  the  mufilea 
uid  the  openings  in  the  front  are  closed  by  pieces  of  brick  plastered  with 
tlay.    Throe  or  four  light  chafes  are  worked  off  before  the  retorts  are  in 


t  condition  to  receive  foil  ones ;  new  retorts  always  absorb  a  considerable 
quantity  of  zinc. 

The  ore  treated  in  these  furnaces  is  either  hlende  or  calamine ;  in 
either  case  it  is  previously  calcined.  When  the  former  ia  used,  it  is  in 
the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  whilst  the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  retorts 
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in  pieces  of  nearly  the  size  of  pea&  The  charge  for  a  furnace  containing 
twenty-four  retorts  consists  of  about  1,500  lbs.  of  calcined  ore,  together 
with  100  to  150  lbs.  of  skimmings  or  dross,  and  about  7  cwts.  of  a  mixture 
of  coal  and  the  fine  cinders  which  fall  through  the  bars  of  the  gnte. 
This  mixture  is  not  equally  distributed  amongst  the  retorts,  those 
nearest  to  the  grate  receiving  a  somewhat  larger  amount  than  those 
further  removed  from  it  Before  charging  a  furnace  which  is  in  regular 
work,  the  clay  door,  n,  beneath  the  nozzle,  is  removed,  as  also  is  that 
closing  the  orifice,  g/  the  spent  charge  is  then  raked  out,  and  the  nozdes 
freed  from  any  condensed  zinc.  The  retorts  are  re-charged  through  the 
orifice,  n,  by  the  aid  of  a  sheet-iron  scoop ;  the  cleaning  and  re-chaiging 
usually  occupies  from  three  to  four  hours,  two  men  being  employed  in 
the  operation.  Before  and  during  the  time  of  charging,  the  fire  is  allowed 
to  bum  somewhat  low,  but  afterwards  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  nearly 
to  incipient  whiteness.  When  a  furnace  has  been  charged  and  all  leaks 
have  been  stopped,  one  man  only  is  required  to  look  after  it  and  attend 
to  the  firing  during  the  night.  A  uniformly  high  temperature  must  be 
kept  up,  and  the  condensers  require  frequent  attention,  since,  should  they 
get  too  hot,  the  zinc  in  them  would  take  fire;  when  this  occurs,  the  doors 
closing  the  recess  must  be  taken  down,  and  not  replaced  until  the  tem- 
perature has  become  sufficiently  lowered.  On  the  othe^  hand,  should 
the  condensers  get  too  cold  the  zinc  in  them  solidifies,  and  must  be 
removed  by  the  introduction  of  a  heated  iron  rod.  A  considerable  loss 
of  zinc  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  cracks  in  the  retorts ;  these  must  he 
immediately  stopped  by  brushing  them  over  with  a  mop  previously 
dipped  into  a  mixture  of  water  and  fire-clay. 

The  ore  treated  at  Llansamlet  was  an  argentiferous  blende,  very  finely 
ground,  and  subjected  to  a  careful  roasting  during  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  silver  was  extracted  by  a  special  process,  and  from  the  residue  zinc 
was  distilled. 

The  loss  experienced  during  the  calcination  of  the  ore  and  the 
reduction  of  the  zinc  to  the  metallic  state  is  said  to  have  been  unusually 
small ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  zinc  lost  being  retained  in  the  residues. 
At  the  Llansamlet  Works  11|  tons  of  coal  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  1  ton  of  zinc,  at  a  cost  for  labour  of  about  2s.  8d.  per  cwt  of 
the  metal  obtained.  This  must,  however,  vary,  since  a  given  weight  of 
zinc  can  be  more  cheaply  extracted  from  a  rich  ore  than  from  a  poor  one. 

A  furnace  may  be  kept  in  continuous  operation  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  requires  to  be  let  out  for 
repairs.  Every  four  years  each  furnace  must  be  taken  down  as  far  as  the 
grate,  and  rebuilt. 

The  zinc  obtained  by  this  process  required  to  be  re-melted  before  it 
was  ready  for  the  market.  It  was  fused  in  an  iron  pot  set  in  brickwork 
over  a  properly  constructed  fire-place ;  this  pot  usually  contained  about 
8  cwts.  of  metal,  which  was  melted  down  in  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  surface  being  covered  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc 
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and  finely  divided  metallic  zinc.  This  was  skimmed  off  and  added  to 
the  next  charge  to  be  again  subjected  to  distillation.  The  zinc  obtained 
was  tolerably  free  from  impurities,  with  the  exception  of  lead,  which 
may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  separated  by  allowing  the  fused  metal 
to  cool  nearly  to  its  solidifying  point  before  being  laded  into  moulds ; 
the  lead,  on  account  of  its  higher  specific  gravity,  thus  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  last  ingot. 
The  ingots  containing  lead  were  put  aside  until  a  sufficient  number  had 
accumulated,  when  they  were  re-melted  and  the  heavier  metal  allowed 
to  settle.  In  Silesia  the  crude  zinc  is  melted  in  clay  vessels,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  cohtaminated  by  contact  with  iron. 

Modem  Silesian  zinc-furnaces  are  frequently  heated  by  gas  and  pro- 
vided with  regenerators  in  accordance  with  the  Siemens  system.  In 
such  cases  the  brickwork  of  the  regenerators  is  built  unusually  open  to 
allow  for  the  deposit  of  zinc  oxide,  which  always  takes  place  in  them 
sTom  the  breaking  of  retorts.  The  newer  furnaces  likewise  often  contain 
two  series  of  retorts  placed  one  above  the  other. 

The  ore  is  less  finely  ground  than  for  the  Belgian  process,  and  is 
mixed  with  only  one-third  its  weight  of  coal-dust.  The  operation  usually 
lasts  twenty-four  hours,  but  sometimes  extends  over  a  longer  period. 
With  the  old  system  of  heating  by  coal  the  retorts  lasted  from  forty  to 
forty-five  days,  but  in  furnaces  for  which  gas  is  employed  their  average 
duration  is  seventy-five  days. 

The  cost  of  treating  1  ton  of  roasted  ore  may  be  reckoned  at  75  f. 
50  a,  but  the  loss  of  metal  is  said  to  be  slightly  greater  than  with  the 
Belgian  furnace.  The  Silesian  process  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  poor  zinc  carbonates. 

A  large  portion  of  the  zinc  annually  produced  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  thin  8heet&  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  re-melt  the 
ingots,  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  zinc  ores  as  above  described.  This 
is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  an  elliptical  hearth,  having  a 
slight  inclination  towards  one  side.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the  hearth  is 
a  hemispherical  reservoir  in  which  the  fused  metal  is  collected ;  the 
ingots  to  be  re-melted  are  introduced  through  one  of  the  doors  and  piled 
near  the  fire-bridge  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hearth.  The  fused  zinc  is 
dipped  out  of  this  in  iron  ladles,  and  is  poured  into  moulds  which  give 
it  the  form  of  slabs  or  plates  suitable  for  rolling.  These  plates  are  sub- 
sequently re-heated  in  a  second  furnace  built  in  the  same  mass  of  brick- 
work as  the  firsts  and  heated  by  the  waste  gases  escaping  from  it.  Here 
they  are  elevated  to  a  temperature  not  much  exceeding  100°  C,  at  which 
the  metal  is  most  malleable,  and  are  then  passed  through  the  rolling- 
mill,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  the  form  of  sheets. 
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SODIUM. 

Sodium  was  first  isolated  by  Davy  in  the  year  1807.  It  has  a  high 
lustre  and  a  silvery-white  colour,  but  light  which  has  been  tepeat«dlj 
roflected  from  bright  aurfacea  of  this  metal  acquires  a  distinctly  raaytmt. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  15°  C  is  0-985.  Sodium  is  soft  at  ordinary  tempeis- 
tures,  melts  at  97*6°  C,  and  oxidizes  in  the  air.  Wheu  placed  on  the 
surface  of  cold  water  it  rapidly  decomposes  that  liquid,  but  seldom  takes 
fire  unless  the  movements  of  its  fragments  are  in  some  way  restrained. 
With  hot  water  it  instantly  takes  fire,  bums  with  a  bright  yellovr  flame, 
and  a  solution  of  soda  is  the  result  Sodium  is  an  abundant  and  v«ry 
widely  diffused  metal  occurring  in  vast  quantities,  as  chloride,  both  in 
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rock-salt  and  in  sea-water,  besides  being  present  in  salt-lakes,  and  in  the 
waters  of  numerous  mineral  springs.  It  also  occurs,  though  less  plenti- 
fully, in  various  natural  deposits  in  the  form  of  sodium  borate,  sodiam 
sulphate,  and  sodium  mtrate.  Glauberite,  a  natural  double  sulphate  oI 
sodium  and  calcium,  forma  extensive  deposits  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and 
elsewhere,  while  many  common  and  abundant  minerals  contain  sodium  as 
one  of  their  essential  constituents ;  it  is  present  in  slbite,  oligoclase,  and 
various  other  felspars,  as  well  as  in  natrolite,  analcime,  harmotome,  and 
other  zeolites.  Sodium  salts,  in  small  quantities,  are  present  in  cool,  and 
there  are  but  few  rocks,  either  eruptive  or  sedimentary-,  which  do  not 
contain  traces  of  this  element. 
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METALLURGY  OF  SODIUM. 

By  Deville's  processy  by  which  the  most  satisfactory  commercial 
results  are  obtained,  the  preparation  of  sodium  is  conducted  in  an 
apparatus  of  which  fig.  156  is  a  longitudinal  section,  partly  in  elevation. 
Hie  retort,  a,  is  a  cast-  or  wrought-iron  tube  3  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
having  an  internal  diameter  of  5|  inches  and  a  thickness  of  ^  inch,  covered 
exteriorly  with  clay.  This  is  charged  with  a  thoroughly  incorporated 
mixture  of  100  parts  dry  sodium  carbonate,  45  parts  of  finely-ground  coal, 
and  25  parts  of  chalk. 

The  receiver  is  a  small  cast-iron  box  opening  along  its  centre  and  kept 
together  by  wrought-iron  clamps ;  this  is  placed  vertically,  so  that  while 
the  uncondensed  products  of  distillation  escape  by  the  opening,  5,  into 
the  air,  the  condensed  sodium  flows  through  the  aperture,  b\  and  falls 
into  a  vessel,  c,  containing  naphtha  oil.^  The  charge  is  introduced  at  d^ 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  luted  stopper,  in  the  form  of  cartridges  made 
up  in  thick  brown  paper,  so  that  when  exhausted  another  charge  may 
replace  it  without  delay.  The  mixture  employed  should  on  an  average 
yield  from  28  to  30  per  cent  of  sodium. 

If  the  process  has  been  conducted  satisfactorily,  the  metal  produced 
IB  almost  chemically  pure,  but  nevertheless  small  quantities  of  somewhat 
impure  sodium  always  remain  adhering  to  the  surfaces  of  the  receivers. 
When,  therefore,  a  receiver  has  been  once  used,  it  should  be  opened  and 
well  scraped  before  being  again  employed.  The  impure  metal  thus 
Bcraped  from  the  receivers  is  collected  under  naphtha  and  added  to  a 
subsequent  charge  of  the  retort.  Lastly,  the  pure  metal  obtained  by 
distillation  is  melted  under  naphtha,  which  is  poured  off  as  soon  as  the 
sodium  is  thoroughly  liquid,  and  then  run  into  moulds. 

Sodium  is  principally  employed  in  the  preparation  of  aluminium,  and 
an  amalgam  of  this  metal  with  mercury  has  been  recommended  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  gold  ores. 

Potassium  is  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  sodium,  but  the 
retort  employed  is  usually  shorter  than  that  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  latter  metal,  and  has  one  end  hermetically  closed.  The  required  heat 
is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  consequently  found  advantageous  to  sprinkle 
the  retort^  while  still  hot,  with  borax,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  oxida- 
tion. The  material  operated  on  is  either  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
potassium  carbonate,  obtained  by  calcining  argol  in  a  close  vessel, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk,  or  a  mixture  of  100  parts  potassium 
carbonate,  20  parts  of  carbon,  and  14  parts  of  chalk.  When  the  retort 
has  attained  a  red  heat  metallic  vapours  begin  to  be  given  off,  and  take 
fire  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  receiver  is  then  put 
on,  and  while  carbon  monoxide  bums  at  the  end  metallic  potassium  is 

^  Bottger  recommends  for  thia  purpose  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  naphthaline  in 
petroleum. 
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condensed  within.  After  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  the  receiver 
becomes  filled  with  potassium,  and  is  cooled  in  a  hydrocarbon  bath,  while 
a  fresh  receiver  is  fitted  to  the  retort. 

The  crude  potassium  obtained  is  filtered  by  being  wrung  through 
a  cloth  saturated  with  naphtha,  heated  to  60"  C,  and  the  metal  thus 
separated  is  re-distilled  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  neck  dipping  into 
naphtha. 


ALUMINIUM. 

Aluminium  is  a  white  metal,  possessing  a  colour  between  that  of 
silver  and  zinc.  It  is  extremely  malleable  and  ductile,  and  does  not  require 
frequent  annealing  during  the  operations  of  rolling  or  drawing  into  wire. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  2*56,  when  obtained  by  fusion,  to  2*67 
after  hammering.  The  melting  point  has  not  been  determined  exactly, 
but  is  estimated  at  about  600°  C,  between  that  of  zinc  and  silver. 
Aluminium  is  slightly  magnetic,  and  conducts  electricity  eight  times 
better  than  iron.  This  metal,  when  pure,  is  not  acted  on  by  moist  air, 
but  slowly  decomposes  steam  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  it  is  not  attacked 
by  cold  nitric  acid,  and  only  slowly  on  boiling  j  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
has  no  effect  upon  it,  but  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  even  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  consequently  preserves  its  colour 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  silver  would  rapidly  become  blackened.  The 
vegetable  acids  exert  no  perceptible  action  on  aluminium,  and  this  metal 
is  consequently  well  adapted  for  culinary  vessels,  particularly  as  any 
small  quantities  of  alumina  which  might  be  formed  would  be  perfectly 
innocuous.  The  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
do  not  act  upon  aluminium,  but  their  aqueous  solutions  dissolve  it 
readily  with  formation  of  aluminate  of  potassium  or  of  sodium  and 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  may  be  fused  without  any  kind  of  flux,  and 
may  be  readily  cast  into  any  required  form.  When  deposited  from  its 
solutions  by  electrolysis  at  low  temperatures,  it  ciystallizes  in  octahedra 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  cubic  system.  Aluminium  heated  in 
a  close  vessel  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  tendency  to  volatilize;  it 
combines  with  sulphur  at  very  high  temperatures  only,  and  is  acted  on 
but  slightly  by  ammonia.  Pure  aluminium,  even  at  high  temperatures, 
is  not  sensibly  affected  either  by  air  or  by  oxygen,  and  oxidizes  very 
slowly,  even  before  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  If,  bow- 
ever,  silicon  be  present,  the  metal  bums  rapidly,  vritii  formation  of 
silicate  of  aluminium.  Aluminium  may,  without  oxidation,  be  fused 
under  a  layer  of  nitre,  and  from  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  may 
be  regarded  as  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  noble  and 
the  ordinary  metals.     Up  to  the  present  time  aluminium  has  not  found 
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the  extensive  application  for  which  its  properties  would  appear  to  fit 
it  Its  chief  use  is  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  bronze,  and  for 
making  various  ornamental  objects. 

Although  minerals  containing  aluminimn  are  perhaps  more  numerous 
and  abundant  than  the  ores  of  any  other  metal,  they  are  mostly  decom- 
posable with  great  difficultyi  and  a  very  few  only  can  be  considered  as 
ores  of  aluminium.  These  are — Corundum  or  emery,  the  commoner 
form  of  native  aluminic  oxide;  bauxite,  a  natural  aluminic  hydrate; 
and  cryolite,  a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  which  is  found 
in  considerable  quantity  at  Arksut-fiord  in  Greenland,  and  contains  13 
per  cent  of  aluminium. 

The  estimation  of  aluminium  is  effected  by  the  method  already 
described  for  the  separation  of  alumina  in  the  analyses  of  iron  ores. 
It  is  invariably  weighed  as  Alfi^  which  contains  53*2  per  cent  of 
aluminium. 

METALLURGY  OF  ALUMINIUM. 

This  metal  was  first  obtained  in  1827  by  Wohler  in  the  form  of  a 
grey  powder,  by  the  reduction  of  its  chloride  by  potassium,  and  some 
years  later  he  succeeded  in  preparing  it  in  the  form  of  small  globules. 
The  reduction  of  this  metal  has  not  hitherto  been  accomplished  except  by 
the  aid  of  electrolysis,  or  of  one  of  the  metals  potassium  or  sodium,  which 
have  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  and  fluorine  than  has  the  aluminium 
with  which  they  aro  in  the  first  instance  combined.  In  practice,  sodium 
is  invariably  employed  to  effect  this  decomposition,  partly  on  account  of 
its  greater  cheapness  and  steadiness  of  action,  and  partly  because  its  lower 
atomic  weight  enables  it  to  perform  a  larger  amount  of  work  than  an 
equal  weight  of  potassium. 

Oersted  first  prepared  aluminium  chloride  by  exposing  an  intimate 
mixture  of  alumina  and  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature  to  the  action  of  a 
current  of  chlorine.  The  chloride  of  aluminium  formed,  volatilized,  and 
was  collected  in  a  suitable  receiver ;  this  he  mixed  with  potassium  amal- 
gam, and  on  subjecting  the  mixturo  to  heat,  potassium  chloride  was, 
formed,  and  aluminium  combined  with  the  mercury;  this  last  was  expelled 
by  distillation,  and  a  button  of  aluminium  remained  behind.  The  method 
of  preparation  at  present  adopted  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  employed 
by  Wohler,  and  depends  on  the  action  of  sodium  at  a  red  heat  on  the. 
chloride  or  fluoride  of  aluminium,  or,  still  better,  on  ^e  dpuble  fluoride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium. 

We  are  largely  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  aluminium  to  H. 
Sainte-Claire  Deville,  whose  first  researches  were  published  in  1854.  The; 
prooeaa  he  originally  employed  consisted  in  passing  the  vapour  of  chloride' 
of  aluminium  over  metallic  sodium  maintained  at  a  red  heat  Ia  a  tube. 
either  of  copper  or  iron.  Metallic  aluminium  was  thus  obtained,  mixed 
with  chlorides  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  which  were  removed  by  wash** 
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ing  with  hot  water.  The  globules  of  alukninium  were  consolidated  bj 
heating  to  the  melting  point  and  applying  pressure.  The  metal  thus 
obtained  was  subsequently  re-melted  .and  cast  into  bars. 

The  reduction  of  aluminium  may  be  effected  in  an  earthen  or  an  iron 
crucible  in  the  following  way :  40  parts  of  the  double  chloride  of  alumi* 
nium  and  sodium,  20  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium,  20  parts  of  fluor-epar 
(Dr  cryolite,  the  latter  being  preferable,  all  finely  pulverized  and  perfectly 
dry,  are  placed  with  from  7^  to  8  parts  of  sodium,  in  alternate  layers,  in 
the  crucible,  and  the  whole  gradually  heated  until  i-eaction  begins  to  take 
place ;  the  heat  is  now  increased  to  bright  redness,  and  the  fused  mass, 
after  being  well  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  is  poured  into  a  mould.  By 
this  process  four-fifths  of  the  aluminium  reduced  may  be  obtained  in  a 
compact  mass,  and  one-fifth  in  the  form  of  divided  globules  enclosed  in 
the  resulting  slag.  The  metal  thus  prepared  is  somewhat  contaminated 
by  silicon  derived  from  the  crucible,  which  is  more  or  less  attacked  by 
the  sodium  and  aluminium,  as  well  as  by  the  fluorides  present ;  this  may 
be,  to  some  ezten^  obviated  by  lining  it  either  with  calcined  alumina 
or  with  aluminate  of  calcium.  When  iron  crucibles  are  employed,  the 
aluminium  produced  is  always  found  to  contain  a  certain  amount  of  that 
metal. 

When  large  quantities  are  operated  upon,  the  reduction  is  condacted 
in  a  reverberatory  funiace ;  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  the  double  chloride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium  and  5  parts  of  either  fluor-spar  or  cryolite  is 
heated  with  2  parts  of  metallic  sodium.  The  double  chloride  and  the 
cryolite,  or  fluor-spar,  ere  mixed  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  with  sodium 
in  small  ingots,  and  the  whole  is  charged  upon  the  bed  of  the  furnace, 
which  has  been  previously  heated  to  the  required  temperature.  An  intense 
reaction  takes  place,  a  laige  amount  of  heat  being  developed,  and  the 
complete  liquefaction  of  the  mass  is  effected.  *  As  soon  as  the  reaction  is 
complete,  the  furnace  is  tapped  in  the  usual  way  and  its  contents  ran 
off  into  a  receiver  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  slag  thus  obtained 
separates  into  two  layers,  of  which  the  upper  consists,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  common  salt,  while  the  lower  one,  which  is  less  fusible,  chiefly  consists 
of  fluoride  of  aluminium.  On  pulverizing  and  sifting  the  latter,  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  aluminium  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  flattened  shot ; 
the  fluoilde  of  aluminium  may  be  subsequently  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  alumina.  This  process,  which  was  patented  in  France  and  in  this 
dountry  by  MM.  Rousseau  Fr^res  and  M.  Paul  Morin,  is  advantageous, 
itiasmueh  as  the  reduced  metal  is  but  little  contaminated  by  silicon. 
The  mixture  at  present  employed  in  the  works  at  Salyndres  in  France 
consists  of  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  12  partd,  cryolite  5 
parts,  and  sodium  2  parts. 

The  double  chloride  is  obtained  from  bauxite  after  calcination  with 
sodium  carbonate,  extraction  with  water,  and  evaporation  to  drynean, 
which  gives  aluminate  of  soda  (SNajO.AlaOa).  •  This  is  converted  by 
hydrochloric  acid  into  alumina  and  sodium  chloride,  and  finally  inia  the 
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double  chloride  by  mixing  tbe  latter  products  with  charcoal,  and  strongly 
heating  them  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 

In  preparing  aluminium  from  cryolite  (jSTa^AlaFu  or  6NaF.Al,Fe), 
which  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  in  West  Greenland,  the  pulverized 
mineral  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  common  salt^  and  the  mixture 
arranged  in  alternate  layers  with  sodium  in  an  earthen  or  iron  crucible ; 
the  proportions  employed  being  2  parts  of  sodium  to  5  of  cryolite.  A 
layer  of  piu»  cryolite  is  placed  on  top,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 
common  salt  The  crucible  and  its  contents  are  heated  until  complete 
fasion  of  the  mass  has  been  effected,  when  it  is  well  stirred  with  an  iron 
rod  and  set  aside  to  cool.  On  breaking  the  pot,  the  aluminium  will  be 
found  accumulated'  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  laige  globules,  which  are 
collected  and  re-melted.  This  is  the  process  as  originally  practised  by 
Professor  EL  'Rose  in  Berlin,  and  by  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  A.  Dick  in  this 
country ;  and  subsequently  conducted  on  a  manufacturing  scale  by  MM. 
Tissier,  at  Amfreville,  near  Bouen. 

Aluminium  imites  readily  with  most  of  the  metals ;  with  zine  and  tin 
it  forms 'brittle  alloys;  with  iron  it  unites  in  all  proportions,  formin'g 
alloys  which  are  both  hard  and  brittle.  When  iron  is  present  to  the 
amount  of  7  to  8  per  cent  its  alloys  crystallize  in  long  needles.  Alloyed 
with  even  a  small  proportion  of  silver,  aluminium  loses  its  malleability. 
An  alloy  of  aluminium  with  3  per  cent  of  silver  is  employed  for  casting 
ornamental  articles ;  it  possesses  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver,  and  is 
sot  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Aluminium-bronze  is  an  alloy 
of  aluminium  and  copper ;  it  has  the  colour  of  gold,  is  extremely  hard, 
and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  possesses  a  tenacity 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  mild  steeL 

In.  Messrs.  Cowles'  process  of  making  aluminium  alloys  a  mixture  of 
emery,  carbon,  and  granulated  copper  is  subjected  to  the  current  of  a 
very  powerful  dynamo-machine  in  a  horizpntal  fire-brick  chamber,  whose 
"Walls  are  protected  by  making  a  central  core  of  the  ore  and  coarsely 
powdered  gas  carbon,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  are  packed  with  fine 
charcoaL  The  cuixent  is  led  through  the  central  core  by  carbon  elec- 
trodes connected  with  the  ends  of  the  chamber.  When  the  furnace  is 
charged  it  is  covered  with  fire-clay  slabs;  with  perforations  for  the  escape 
of  gases,  and  luted  with  clay  &t  the  jointa  A  few  minutes  after  starting 
the  dynamo,  carbonic  oxide  flames  dtream  out  of  the  openings,  and  com- 
plete reduction  is  effected  in  about  an  hour.  The  product  is  a  rich 
aluminium-copper  compound,  from  which  the  ordinary  alloy  known  as 
aluminium-bronze  may  be  made  by  re-melting  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  copper. 
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MAGNESIUM. 

Magnesiam  is  a  metal  of  a  silvery-white  coloar,  malleable,  ductile, 
and  readily  filed  and  polished.  In  many  of  its  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  it  closely  resembles  zinc,  near  the  boiling  point  of  which 
it  fuses,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  can  be  distilled  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  1  '74,  it  crystallizes  in  octahedra,  and  its  hard* 
ness  is  about  equal  to  that  of  calcite.  At  ordinary  temperatures  mag- 
nesium remains  unaltered  in  dry  air  or  oxygen,  but  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
it  quickly  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  hydrate  of  magnesium.  Heated 
to  redness  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
bluish- white  flame  with  production  of  flocculent  magnesia.  Heated  in 
watery  vapour  it  becomes  ignited,  decomposes  cold  water  slowly,  hnt 
caidulated  water  very  rapidly.  If  thrown  into  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
ccted  on  so  energetically  as  to  cause  combustion,  although  strong  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  slowly  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  When 
heated  in  chlorine  gas  or  in  the  vapour  of  iodine  it  burns,  as  it  does  also, 
although  with  less  facility,  in  the  vapours  of  iodine  and  sulphur.  Mag- 
nesium likewise  unites  with  nitrogen,  forming  a  transparent  crystalline 
nitride  which  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  MgjN,. 
Alkaline  and  ammoniacal  solutions,  when  cold,  have  no  action  upon  this 
metal. 

The  light  of  burning  magnesium  being  exceedingly  rich  in  chemical 
rays,  is  often  used  for  the  production  of  photographs  of  the  interior  of 
mines,  caves,  and  similar  places  inaccessible  to  the  sun's  rays.  For  this 
purpose  -a  lamp  is  employed  which,  by  a  clockwork  arrangement,  suppHes 
a  magnesium  xibbon  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave 
silvered  reflector. 

Magnesium  occurs  ijiost  abundantly  in  serpentines  and  in  dolomite, 
which  is  a  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  as  well  as  in 
various  complex  hydrated  and  anhydrous  silicates.  Brucite,  a  natural 
hydrate  of  magnesium  (MgHjOs),  is  found  associated  with  serpentine  m 
Shetland,  Sweden,  the  Urals,  &c.  Among  the  most  important  magne^um 
minerals  are  olivine,  augite,  hornblende,  talc,  meerschaum,  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  mica  group.  Magnesium  is  also  present  in  sea- 
water^  and  in  the  waters  of  numerous  mineral  springs,  as  well  as  forming, 
chiefly  in  the  state  of  carbonate  and  phosphate,  essential  constituents  of 
plants  and  animals. 

METALLURGY  OF   MAGNESIUM. 

By  the  process  of  Deville  and  Caron,  which  is  founded  on  the  reaction 
of  sodium  upon  chloride  of  magnesium  at  a  red  heat,  magnesium  may  be 
prepared  on  a  manufacturing  scale.  Chloride  of  magnesium  is  prepared 
by  the  method  adopted  by  Liebig,  which  consists  in  evaporating  together 
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a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  dried  i«8idue 
is  heated  in  a  crucible  until  the  whole  of  the  ammoniocal  salt  has  beea 
expelled  and  the  anhydrous  magnesium  chloride  has  become  fused.  It  is, 
however,  desirable  that  the  mixed  chlorides  should  be  treated  in  a  crucible 
which  has  been  previously  heated,  in  order  that  the  operation  may  occupy 
the  least  possible  time.  When  fused  and  in  a  perfectly  liquid  state,  the 
magnesium  chloride  is  poured  on  a  clean  plate  of  polished  iron,  leaving 
behind  in  the  crucible  a  skeleton  of  infusible  magnesia. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  is  employed  as  a  flux,  but  this  is  purified  before 
being  used«  Crystallized  fluor-spar  is  finely  powdered  in  a  mortar,  and 
subsequently  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  several  days,  is  removed  by  repeated  washings  with  distilled 
water.  Silica  and  phosphoric  acid  are  thus  removed,  while  the  residue, 
after  having  been  heated  to  incipient  redness,  is  ready  for  use. 

To  obtain  magnesium,  150  parts  of  the  anhydrous  chloride  of  that 
metal,  120  of  purified  fluor-spar,  and  56  of  sodium,  dried  and  cut  into 
cubes  of  I  to  ^  inch,  should  be  intimately  mixed.  This  mixture  is  placed 
in  a  red-hot  clay  crucible  surrounded  by  incandescent  coke  in  an  ordinary 
wind-furnace,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  introduced,  the  pot  must  be 
closed  by  a  cover,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  red-hot  fire-brick,  as.  long  as  the 
reaction  continues.  When  this,  which  occupies  a  few  minutes  only,  has 
terminated,  the  .crucible  contains  a  liquid  mass,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  common  salt,  magnesium  chloride,  and  calcium  fluoride,  through  which 
are  disseminated  numerous  globules  of  magnesium.  This  is  briskly  stirred 
with  a  stout  iron  rod,  and  the  crucible,  which  is  now  removed  from  the 
fire,  ia  allowed  to  cool  during  a  few  minutes.  When  sufficiently  cold, 
small  quantities  of  dry  pulverized  calcium  fluoride  are  successively  added, 
while  the  stirring  of  the  mass,  which  gradually  becomes  pasty,  is  con- 
tinued. By  these  means  the  small  globules  of  magnesium  are  united 
into  larger  ones,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  skilfully  conducted,  they 
finally  become  nearly  all  collected  in  a  large  button,  which,  on  the  cooling 
of  the  mass,  is  found  occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  saline  scoria. 
Finally  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  large  button  as  well  as  a  few 
smaller  ones  separated  from  the  slags.  The  magnesium  obtained  should 
weigh  about  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  anhydrous  magnesium  chlo- 
ride employed,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  theoretical  yield. 

Instead  of  the  before-mentioned  mixture  the  following  may  be  sub- 
stituted, namely,  600  parts  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium,  100  of 
Wohler's  flux,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  in  equivalent  proportions,  100  of  pure  fluoride  of  calcium, 
and  100  of  sodium. 

This  is  placed  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  the  operation  conducted  as 
before  described,  except  that  fluoride  of  calcium  is  not  added  during 
cooling. 

To  convert  the  metallic  magnesium  into  ingots,  the  buttons,  after 
being  cleaned  by  nitric  acid,  must  be  introduced  into  a  hot  crucible  with 
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a  qHantitj  of  Wohler's  flux,  and  the  whole  rapidly  fused.  At  first  the 
metal  floats  on  the  sui&ce  of  the  slags,  but  at  the  moment  of  tbeir 
solidifying  the  magnesium  becomes  more  dense  than  they,  and  sinking 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  united  in  one  button.  The  metal  thus 
prepared  is  impure,  containing  carbon,  silicon,  and  nitride  of  magnesium. 

In  order  to  remove  these  impurities  it  must  be  distilled  in  a  tube 
made  of  gaa-retort  carbon  enclosed  in  another  of  refractory  clay  lirell 
glazed  on  the  inside.  The  space  between  these  tubes,  which  should  not 
be  too  great,  is  filled  with  fine  sand,  and  is  luted  at  the  two  ends  viih 
clay.  The  tubes  thus  arranged  are  enclosed  in  an  inclined  position 
actoBs  a  small  furnace  of  refractory  clay,  with  the  two  ends  projecting 
rather  more  than  six  inches  on  either  side.  The  ends  are  stopped  with 
corks  carrying  suitable  glass-tubes,  hydrogen  entering  by  the  upper  end, 
and  escaping  by  the  lower  one.  In  the  centre  of  this  carbon;lined  tube 
the  crude  magnesium  to  be  distilled  is  placed  in  a  vessel  hollowed  out  of 
a  piece  of  retort  c^irbon;  hydrogen  is  introduced^  and  the  tube  is  heated 
to  incipient  whitenesd.  .  The  distillation  of  the  metal,  which  is  con« 
densed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  projecting  beyond  the  furnace,  is 
indicated  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  flame  at  hydrogen  issuing  from  the 
escape  tube. 

QratzeFs  method,  which  has  been  in  use  for  about  two  years  in 
Berlin,  depends  upon  the  electrolysis  of  carnallite  (KCLMgCVGHA 
containing  34*2  per  cent  of  magnesium  chloride).  This,  when  perfectly 
dehydrated  and  melted  in  a  crucible,  is  subjected  for  about  thirty-six 
hours  to  the  action  of  a  ciirrent  of  moderately  high  tension  from  a 
dynamo,  one  of  the  terminals  being  connected  with  the  crucible,  while 
the  other  is  plunged  into  the  molten  salt.  The  reduced  magnesium 
separates  in  globules  through  the  carnallite  flux,  and  when  collected  and 
re-melted  gives  a  chemically  pure  metal,  which  is  sold  in  various.forms, 
but  more  particularly  as  a  fine  powder  for  fire-work  making.  A  small 
addition  of  magnesium  to  melted  nickel  is  found  useful  in  producing 
sound  castings. 


MERCURY. 

.  Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  differs  from  other  metals  in  being  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  a  silver-white  colour,  with  a  strong 
metallic  lustre,  and  when  quite  pure  is  not  tarnished  by  exposure  in  the 
cold  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  If,  however,  other  metals  are  present, 
o|cidation  is  rapidly  set  up,  and  the  surface  of  the  bath  becomes  covered 
by  a  grey  powder.  This  metal  is  solid  at  a  temperature  of  -  40'  C/, 
and  is  then  both  ductile  and  malleable.  In  high  latitudes  the  cofai  is 
somfdtimes  so  intense  as  to  cause  the  congelation  of  mercury ;  a  similar 
result  may  be  readily  obtained  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ether  and  solid 
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'carbOnic  anhydride.  The  same  efEect  is  also  produced  by  a 'mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  crystallized  calcium  chloride.  If  a  rather  large  quantity 
of  tnercuiy  be  placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  gradually  exposed  to  a 
proper  refrigerating  mixture,  distinct  crystals  are  obtained.  The  mercury 
in  this  case  becomes  solid  around  the  sides  of  the  yessel,  and  on  pouring 
out  the  portion  which  still  retains  its  liquidity,  brilliant  crystals,  belongs 
ing  to  the  cubic  system,  are  found  coating  its  sides.  Considerable  con^ 
traction  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  congelation ;  for  while  its  density 
«t  0**  is  13*59,  that  of  frozen  mercury  is  14 '4.  Mercury  boils  at  360''  C, 
and  is  distinctly  volatile  at  all  temperatures  a^bove  19''  C.  The  latter 
property  is  readily  shown  by  suspending  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  bottle  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  little  of  this  metal 
has  been  placed.  On  removing  this  arrangement  to  a  cool  place,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  a  few  days  without  being  disturbed,  that  part  of 
the  gold  which  is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  mercury  will  be  found  to 
have  become  whiteted  by  its  vapour,  while  that  portion  of  the  sheet 
which  is  in  the  highest  part  of  the  bottle  remains  unaltered. 

The  mercury  of  oommeroe,  when  it  comes  directly  from  the  furnace. 
Is  in  most  instances  nearly  pure,  but  is  sometimes  contaminated  by  hold>- 
ing  small  quantities  of  other  metals  in  solution.  With  a  view  to  the 
separation  of  these  impurities  mercury  is  often  distilled  from  an  iron 
jretort,  and  again  condensed  in  a  vessel  containing  cold  water.  For  this 
purpose  one  of  the  wrought-iron  bottles  in  which  quicksilver  is  imported 
may  be  conveniently  employed.  One  of  these,  after  being  about  half 
filled  with  the  metal,  should  have  screwed  to  it  a  piece  of  iron  gas-pipe 
bent  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  furnished  at  its  outer  extremity  with  a 
covering  formed  of  several  layers  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  the  end  of 
which  is  made  to  dip  into  a  basin  of  cold  water.  The  open  extremity  of 
^he  iron  pipe,  together  with  the  piece  of  linen  hose  attached,  is  moistened 
by  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water,  which  is  made  to  flow  upon  them 
throagh  a  small  stop-cock,  and  the  iron  bottle  is  heated  in  a  furnace 
until  vapour  of  mercury  begins  to  be  plentifully  given  ofT.  The  ebuUir 
tion  of  the  metal  is  sometimes  attended  with  explosions,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  so  regulate  the  hedt  as  to  prevent  the  projection  of  any  part 
of  the  charge  through  the  iron  tube  into  the  receiver.  By  operating  la 
Xhia  way,  the  greats  portion  of  the  foreign  metals  will  be  retained  in  the 
retoH,  whilst  the  mercury  passes  over  in  a  purified  state  into  the  vessel 
containing  cold  water.  A  certain  portion  of  the  impurities  is,  however, 
generally  carried  over  into  the  receiver ;  an4  consequently,  when  a  pure 
specimen  is  required,  their  separation  should  be  ejected  by  some  other 
means.  The  best  method  of.  doing  this  i9  to  treat  the  meteury  to  be 
purified  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  distiUed  waten 
The  whole  is  then  heated  to  about  50*"  C.,.and  mercuric  nitrate  will  be 
formed.  The  more  oxidizable  foreign  metald  present  react  on  the  latter 
salt^  and  are  removed  in  solution  as  nitrates.'  Any  oxide  of  mercury 
present  is  also  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  mercurie 
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nitrate.     The  action  is  continued  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
mixture  occasionally  agitated. 

Lastly,  the  water  is  separated  by  decantation,  and  the  nitrate  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  form  by  concentrating  the  solution.  The  metallic  mercaiy, 
after  being  washed  with  distilled  water,  ia  dried  first  with  bibulous  paper, 
«nd  subsequently  by  exposure  under  a  bell-glass  to  the  desiccating  infiuenca 
-of  caustic  lime. 

When  mercury  is  merely  soiled  by  a  slight  admixture  of  oxide,  it 
may  be  cleaned  by  brisk  agitation  in  a  glass  bottle  with  a  small  quantity 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  By  this  treatment  the  metal  is  divided  into 
extremely  small  globules,  which  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  acid.  At  the  expiration  of  from  three  to  four  days  the  acid  may 
be  poured  off,  and  the  purified  mercury  washed  and  dried. 

Mercury  is  not  attacked  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  iti 
action  is  aided  by  ebullition.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  likewise  fails  to 
dissolve  it ;  but  if  concentrated  acid  be  employed,  it  is,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  rapidly  converted. into  mercuric  sulphate,  and  sulphurous  anhydride 
is  evolved.  Nitric  acid  attacks  this  metal  with  great  energy,  even  in  the 
-cold,  and  when  moderately  diluted  with  water,  and  nitric  oxide  is  plenti* 
fully  evolved. 

Mercury,  both  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  condition,  combines  readily 
with  many  other  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth, 
and  even  dissolves  them  in  small  proportions  without  losing  its  fluidity. 
Such  mercurial  alloys,  which  may  be  separated  from  excess  of  mercuiy 
■and  obtained  in  a  solid  state  by  filtration  combined  with  pressure,  aie 
called  amalgams.  This  property  is  extensively  applied  in  certain  methods 
of  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  as  well  as  in  the  method 
of  silvering  mirrors  with  tin.  A  dry  tin  and  zinc  amalgam  forms  the 
best  exciter  that  can  be  applied  to  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machinea 
The  great  density  and  perfect  fluidity  of  pure  mercury,  together  with  its 
Tegular  rate  of  expansion  by  heat  and  its  high  electric  conductivity, 
render  it  of  immense  value  for  the  construction  of  physical  instruments, 
4such  as  barometers  and  thermometers. 

Large  quantities  of  mercury,  both  in  the  metallic  state  and  in  the  fonn 
of  various  compounds,  more  particularly  the  oxide,  chloride,  iodide,  and 
nitrate,  are  used  in  medicine;  and  there  is  also  a  very  important  con- 
sumption in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  sulphide  or  vermilion,  which 
is  the  most  brilliant  and  permanent  red  colour  known.  Mereurous 
nitrate  is  sometimes  used  as  a  wash  for  hare  and  rabbit  skins,  and  gives 
the  fur  the  property  of  readily  felting.  The  bichloride  or  corrosiffe  sMu 
mate  is  similarly  used  by  taxidermists  for  preserving  natural- histoiy 
specimens. 

Mercury  Ores. 

Nativb  Quioebilver  ;  Mercure  nattf;  CMiegen  QueeksUher.  Cubic 
?i— -Occurs  in  most  mines  producing  mercurial  ores.     It  is  usually  dis- 
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seminated  in  small  globules,  but  sometimes  becomes  so  accumulated  in 
cavities  as  to  admit  of  being  collected  in  considerable  quantities. 

Cinnabar;  Stjlphii)E  of  Merourt;  Cinabre;  Zinnober,  Hexa- 
gonal— ^This  substance,  ^hich,  practically  speaking,  is  the  only  ore  of 
mercury,  crystallizes  in  tabular  prisms,  but  commonly  occurs  massive, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  bright-red  colour  and  scarlet  streak.  Sp.  gr. 
8'20.  Its  colour  is  crimson,  scarlet,  brownish,  or  orange-red;  lustre  semi- 
metallic,  or  adamantine.  It  is  sectile,  and  in  most  instances  nearly 
opaque. 

Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  HgS,  corresponding  to 
mercury  86*2  and  sulphur  13 '8  per  cent  Ginnahar  mostly  occurs  in 
connection  with  sandstones,  talcose,  carbonaceous,  and  argillaceous  schists, 
or  in  limestones ;  it  is  not  found  in  large  quantities  in  crystalline  or 
igneous  rocks.  When  the  ores  of  mercury  are  met  with  in  stratified 
rocks  they  are  often  found  in  the  form  of  veins  or  lodes ;  but  when,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  matrix  is  sandstone,  they  are  commonly  dis- 
seminated in  minute  grains  through  the  mass. 

lietacinnahar^  a  black  amorphous  sulphide  of  mercury  of  the  same 
composition  as  but  of  lower  density  than  the  crystallized  variety  (7*7), 
is  found  associated  with  cinnabar  in  some  Califomian  and  Mexican 
localities. 

Mercurial  fahlerz  or  tetrahedrite,  found  at  a  few  localities  in  Tyrol 
ani  Hungary,  contains  mercury  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  17^  per  cent 

Native  Calomel;  Mercure  chlorurS;  Queckatlber-Homerz.  Tetra- 
gonal.— Colour  white;  lustre  adamantine.  Sp.  gr.  6*48.  Occurs  at 
Moschellandsberg,  in  the  Palatinate,  coating  the  cavities  in  a  ferruginous 
gangue,  associated  with  cinnabar ;  also  at  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria 
in  Camiola,  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  &c.  Formula,  HgCL  Chlorine, 
15-10;  mercury,  84-90. 

Coeeinite,  found  sparingly  in  Mexico,  is  an  iodide  of  mercury. 

Ono/rite, — A  sulpho-selenide  of  mercury  from  San  Onofre,  Mexico. 

Ammiolite  contains  antimonate  of  copper  and  sulphide  of  mercury. 
A  specimen  of  this  mineral  from  Chili,  analysed  by  Rivot,  contained  14*8 
per  cent  of  tellurium. 

Distribution  of  Mercurt  Orbs. 

The  ores  of  mercury  are  very  unequally  distributed,  being  confined 
to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  localities,  in  some  of  which  they 
occur  in  considerable  abundance;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  metal  furnished 
to  commerce  is  consequently  supplied  by  but  a  few  mines.  The  geo- 
logical range  of  these  ores  is  exceedingly  wide,  as  they  are  found  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  the  most  modem  formations.  Some  of  the  principal 
European  mines  of  this  metal  are  worked  in  rocks  of  Silurian  age,  while 
those  enclosing  the  celebrated  deposits  of  New  Almaden  in  California 
belong  to  the  Cretaceous  period.    In  proof  of  the  very  modem  origin  of 
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certain  deposits  of  cinnabar,  it  may  be  stated  that  'th6  faiDait>le8,  at  the 
Sulphur  Bank  near  Clear  Lake,  in  Califoniia,  are  at  the  present  time 
depositing  sulphide  of  mercury,  together  with  various  other  minerals. 

The  vapours  and  gases  issuing  from  the  different  crevices  appear  to 
be  the  agents  by  which  the  minerals  now  in  course  of  deposition  are 
brought  to  the  surface.  Sulphur  is  being  condensed  on  the  sides  of 
many  of  the  fissures,  either  in  crystalline  groups,  as  stalactites,  or  as 
translucent  amorphous  masses.  This  substance,  is  sometimes  intimately 
mixed  with  cinnabar,  and  more  frequently  with  minute  crystals  of  iroa 
pyrites;  or  with  pulverulent  silica,  often  blackened  by  a  tarry  hydro- 
carbon. On  the  sides  of  many  of  the  cavities  gelatinous  silica  is  deposited, 
coating  chalcedony  and  opalescent  silica  in  various  stages  of  formation, 
varying  from  the  gelatinous  state  to  that  of  the  hardest  opaL  This  silica 
is  sometimes  colourless,  but  is  more  frequently  permeated  by  cinnabar 
and  iron  pyrites,  or  is  blackened  by  the  tarry  matter  before  mentioned. 
When  the  bituminous  matter  occurs  in  large  quantity  cinnabar  is 
often  replaced  by  globules  of  metallic  mercury.  Some  of  the  silica 
intermixed  with  specimens  from  this  deposit  was,  when  first  broken, 
so  soft  as  to  easily  receive  the  impression  of  the  finger-nail,  but  on 
reaching  England  it  had  assumed  the  hardness  and  appearance  of  ordi- 
nary chalcedony. 

An  analysis  (in  duplicate),  made  in  1873,  of  a  specimen  of  this  de- 
posit, brought  by  the  writer  from  Clear  Lake  in  1866,  afibrded  the 
following  results : — 
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The  Sulphur  Bank  has  been  extensively  worked  as  a  quicksilrer 
mine  down  into  rocks  of  Cretaceous  age. 

Ores  of  mercury  have  been  found  in  several  localities  in  France,  but 
they  do  not  occur  in  sufficient  quantiti^es  to  admit  of  being  profitably 
worked.  The  mercury  mines  of  Rhenish  Bavaria  were  formerly  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 

1  Gives,  with  the  oombined  water,  the  formula,  SiO^HsO. 
s  DiMolTed  out  by  carbon  diiulpbide. 
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afforded  from  150,000  to  180,000  lbs.  per  annum,  but  have  now  almost 
ceased  to  be  worked. 

At  Idria,  in  Camiola,  mines  of  mercury  have  been  in  operation  for 
several  centuries,  and  are  still  of  some  importance;  the  ore,  which  is  cinna- 
bar, associated  with  a  little  native  quicksilver,  is  disseminated  in  shale 
and  black  limestone  of  Triassic  age.  The  yield  of  quicksilver  from  these 
mines  was  in  1877,  837,960  lbs.;  in  1878,  791,016  lbs.;  and  in  1882, 
836,000  lbs. 

Bohemia  formerly  produced  mercury  in  small  quantities,  and  Hun- 
gary  still  furnishes  a  small  amount  Cinnabar  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered in  Servia. 

The  mercury  mines  of  Spain  are  the  most  important  in  Europe,  the 
principal  workings  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Almaden, 
in  La  Mancha,  between  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Beal,  in  the  centre  of  a 
series  of  deposits  about  ten  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Ghillon  to 
Almadenejos.  Pliny  asserts  that  the  Greeks  procured  vermilion  from 
the  mines  of  this  district  700  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  they  annually  yielded  to  the  Bomans  100,000 
lbs.  of  cinnabar.  The  mines  of  Almaden,  now  above  1,000  feet  in  depth, 
are  opened  upon  three  nearly  vertical  beds  of  granular  quartzite  or  sand- 
stone, associated  with  Silurian  schists  and  an  altered  rock  locally  called 
frayiesea^  which  forms  a  belt  between  the  stratified  and  the  eruptive 
rocks.  Two  of  these  beds  are  each  about  10  feet  and  the  third  20  feet 
in  average  thickness ;  they  follow  the  flexures  of  the  enclosing  rocks,  and 
in  one  place  come  together,  forming  a  mass  about  45  feet  wide.  The 
cinnabar  is  diffused  with  considerable  uniformity  through  the  quartzite 
matrix,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  bright  red  rock.  The  average  yield 
of  the  ore  is  from  7  to  1.0  per  cent.,  but  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
metalluigical  processes  employed  the  loss  of  mercury  is  laige.  The 
average  annual  yield  of  quicksilver  at  Almaden  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  36,000  flasks,  or  about  1,242  tons.  Since  the  year  1645  the 
mines  have  been  worked  on  account  of  the  government. 

At  Ripa,  in  Tuscany,  mercury  is  obtained  from  several  veins  traversing 
mica-slate ;  the  quantity  annually  produced  is,  however,  small. 

Ores  of  this  metal  are  found  in  numerous  places  in  PerU|  and  were 
known  to  the  inhabitants  long  before  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the 
Spaniards ;  the  mines  of  the  province  of  Huancavelica,  both  as  regards 
numbers  and  richness,  are  the  most  important  Those  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  been  worked  since  1566 ;  but  although  at  one  time  productive, 
their  annual  yield  is  now  very  smalL  According  to  Humboldt^  this  mine 
yielded,  from  1570  to  1782,  1,040,452  quintals,^  or  about  43,000  tons  of 
mercury ;  the  average  annual  yield  was  less  than  6,000  quintals ;  but  in 
the  best  years  it  sometimes  reached  10,500  quintals.  From  1790  to  1845 
the  total  yield  amounted  only  to  about  66,000  quintals. 

Various  other  mines  of  this  metal  are  worked  in  different  parts  of 

^  Eaeh  about  100  lbs. 
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Peru,  but  they  are  of  less  importance  and  extent  than  those  of  Kuan- 
cavelica ;  the  total  yield  of  the  country  was,  according  to  Whitney,  in 
1854,  about  203,000  lbs.,  of  which  one-half  came  from  the  mine  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

Although  immense  quantities  of  mercury  are  consumed  in  Mexico  for 
the  process  of  patio  amalgamation,  almost  the  whole  of  that  so  employed 
is  imported  from  other  countries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  annual  consumption  of  mercury  in  Mexico  amounted  to 
16,000  quintals.  This  was  furnished  by  the  Spanish  government,  who 
retained  the  sole  right  of  supplying  that  metal,  which  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  mines  of  Almaden  and  Huancavelica.  At  the  time  of  Hum- 
boldt's visits  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  only  two 
mines  producing  mercury  were  being  worked  in  the  countiy ;  one  called 
the  Lomo  del  Toro,  and  the  other  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  los  Dolores,  yield- 
ing together  only  70  to  80  lbs.  per  week.  A  mercury  mine  was  wrought 
about  the  year  1844  near  Guadalajara,  but  the  results  having  been  un- 
satisfactory, it  was  abandoned. 

The  existence  of  mercury  in  California  was  known,  and  works  were 
established  for  the  treatment  of  its  ores,  long  prior  to  the  first  gold 
discoveries  in  that  country.  In  1845  a  company  was  formed  to  work 
an  extensive  deposit  of  cinnabar  at  New  Almaden,  in  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  San  Jos6 ;  this  has  been  a  very  productive  and  remunerative 
mine.  The  other  mines  which  have  been  worked  to  any  considerable 
extent  are  the  New  Idria,  the  Kedington,  Guadalupe,  the  Sulphur  Bank, 
Pope  Valley,  and  the  San  Juan.  With  regard  to  the  geological  position 
of  the  cinnabar  deposits  of  California,  it  may  be  remarked  that  although 
this  mineral  has  been  found  in  formations  of  nearly  eveiy  age,  as  far  as 
is  yet  known  there  are  no  large  ai\d  valuable  deposits  excepting  in  rocks 
belonging  to  the  Cretaceous  period. 

The  yield  of  the  New  Almaden  mine  from  July  1850  to  the  end  of 
1883  was  793,859  flasks,  or  .60,730,213  lbs. ;  while  its  production  daring 
the  latter  year  was  29,000  flasks,  or  2,218,500  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
total  production  of  mercury  in  California  in  the  year  J  883  was  46,725 
flasks,  or  3,574,462  lbs.  The  present  total  production  of  mercury  in  the 
world  may  be  estimated  at  about  6,500,000  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Assay  of  Mercury  Ores. 

Distillation  with  Quicklihb  in  an  Atmosphere  of  Htdrogkn. — ^All 
ores  containing  mercury,  whether  in  the  metallic  state,  or  as  oxide,  sul- 
phide, selenide,  chloride,  or  iodide,  admit,  after  being  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  of  being  assayed  with  considerable  accuracy  by  distillation  with 
caustic  lime,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  This  operation  may  be  con- 
ducted as  follows : — A  tube  of  hard  glass,  a  &,  of  the  diameter  employed 
for  making  organic  analyses,  is  drawn  out  at  one  of  its  extremities^  ixi  the 
way  shown  in  fig.  157,  and  in  this  part  a  bulb,  B,  is  so  blown  as  to  be 
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between  two  parts  of  the  narrowed  tubing.  The  contraction  at  a  is 
loosely  plugged  with  asbestos,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  gas, 
while  it  prevents  any  solid  matter  from  being  drawn  into  the  elonga- 
tion between  a  and  B. 

Powdered  quicklime  is  afterwards  introduced  into  the  tube,  and 
shghtly  consolidated  by  pressure  with  a  piece  of  glass  rod,  care  being  at 
the  same  time  taken  that  the  aperture  be  not  closed ;  a  weighed  quantity 
of  the  ore  to  be  assayed  is  then  mixed  with  caustic  lime  and  deposited 
at  c.    When  the  mixture  has  been  placed  in  the  situation  above  indicated 


Fig.  167. 


the  remainder  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  lime,  and  its  end  closed  with  a 
perforated  cork,  into  which  a  piece  of  small  glass  tubing  is  accurately 
fitted.  The  prepared  tube,  after  being  tapped  on  the  table  to  form  a 
small  space  above  the  material,  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  gas  combustion- 
furnace,  and  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  is  introduced  by  the  extremity, 
h.  The  part  of  the  tube  between  b  and  c  is  first  warmed,  and  the  heat  is 
progressively  advanced  in  the  direction  of  a.  The  mercurial  ore  is  by 
this  treatment  decomposed,  and  the  volatile  metal  being  carried  forward 
by  the  current  of  dry  hydrogen,  is  condensed  and  collected  in  the  bulb, 
B,  which  is  carefully  kept  cooL  A  small  quantity  of  watery  vapour  is 
condensed  at  the  same  time,  but  by  a  continued  evolution  of  dry  hydro- 
gen this  is  ultimately  carried  o£  At  the  close  of  the  experiment,  when 
the  whole  of  the  mercury  has  been  condensed  and  the  watery  vapour  has 
passed  off,  the  tube  on  either  side  of  the  bulb,  B,  is  cut  with  a  sharp  file, 
and  the  bulb  itself  weighed  with  the  mercury  it  contains.  The  metal  is 
then  poured  out,  and  any  portions  which  may  still  adhere  to  the  glass 
removed  by  washing,  first  with  a  little  nitric  acid  and  subsequently  with 
distilled  water.  After  being  thoroughly  dried,  the  bulb  is  again  weighed, 
and  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  empty  glass  from  the  weight  first 
obtained  the  quantity  of  reduced  mercury  is  ascertained.  In  conducting 
this  experiment  it  is  of  importance  that  a  large  quantity  of  moisture 
should  not  be  contained  in  the  substance  operated  on,  since  by  its  con* 
densation  in  the  bulb,  -and  subsequent  evaporation,  a  sensible  amount 
of  mercury  is  carried  off. 

Distillation  with  Quicelimb  and  Sodium  Bicarbonate. — Instead 
of  operating  in  the  way  above  described,  the  following  process  may  be 
adopted.  An  ordinary  combustion-tube  of  about  18  inches  in  length, 
and  closed  at  one  end  before  the  blowpipe,  is  filled  for  a  short  distance 
with  sodium  bicarbonate  ;  this  is  pushed  down  to  the  closed  end,  so  as  to 
occupy  a  length  of  about  2  inches,  and  a  little  quicklime  subsequently 
introduced.  The  ore  to  bo  assayed  is  intimately  mixed  with  excess  of 
quicklime,  and  then  introduced  into  the  tube,  where  it  should  occupy 
ai)out  4  inches  of  the  central  portion ;  any  particles  which  may  have 
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adhered  to  the  mortar  are  remoyed  by  the  aid  of  quicklime,  and  the  lime 
which  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  is  likewise  introduced  into  the 
tube.  A  layer  of  6  inches  of  pure  lime  is  placed  upon  this,  and  a  loose 
stopper  of  asbestos  is  then  pushed  a  distance  of  4  or  5  inches  down  the 
tube ;  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  being  finally  drawn  out  and  bent  at 
a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will  suffice  to 
shake  together  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  free 
passage  throughout  its  whole  length. 

The  tube,  thus  prepared  and  arranged,  is  introduced  into  a  com- 
bustion-fumace,  and  its  point  placed  in  a  receiving  fiask  half  full  of 
water ;  the  point  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
flask  in  such  a  way  that  its  aperture  may  be  partially  dosed.  The  tube 
is  now  slowly  heated  from  the  open  to  the  closed  end,  a?  in  th^  case  of 
an  organic  analysis,  and  the  last  traces  of  mercurial  vapour  are  finally 
expelled  by  heating  the  sodium  bicarbonate,  occupying  a  space  of  2 
inches,  at  its  closed  extremity. 

TVliile  the  tube  still  remains  red  hot  the  neck  is  cut  ofT  and  carefully 
rinsed  with  a  wash-bottle,  transferring  the  rinsing-water  to  the  receiving- 
flask  ;  the  small  globules  of  mercury  that  have  distilled  over  into  the 
latter  are  then  united  into  one  large  globule  by  agitation,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time  the  perfectly  clear  water  is  decanted  or  drawn  off  by 
&  syphon,  and  th^  mercury  transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible, 
from  which  any  adhering  water  is  removed  by  blotting-paper.  The 
inercury  is  finally  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  under  a  bell  jar,  and  the 
drying  continued  until  its  weight  ceases  to  vary.  This  method,  if  care- 
fully executed,  yields  accurate  results;  soda-lime  may  be  employed  in 
place  of  quicklime  for  mixing  with  the  mercurial  ore,  but  it  does  not 
offer  any  special' advantage. 

In  the  examination  of  very  poor  materials  minute  quantities  of  mer- 
cury ijiay  be  collected  by  using  the  convex  surface  of  a  small  gold  dish 
filled  with  water  as  a  condenser.  The  grey  deposit  so  obtained  is  dis- 
solved off  the  gold  by  nitric  acid,  and  may  then  be  tested  by  iodide  of 
potassium  or  other  reagents.  Plates  of  gold  are  sometimes  used  in  this 
way  for  determining  the  loss  of  mercury  in  the  waste  gases  of  mercury 
furnaces. 

Methoi)  emfloted  at  Idria. — In  establishments  where  many  mercury 
assays  have  to  be  made  daily,  a  small  reverberatory  furnace  is  employed. 
That  used  at  Idria  has,  on  one  side,  an  iron  plate  with  twenty-six  holes 
for  the  insertion  of  a  corresponding  number  of  assajrs.  Eight  assays,* 
each  weighing  four  ounces,  are  taken  from  the  charge  of  every  furnace; 
these  are  mixed  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  powdered  quicklime,  and 
the  several  assays  are  introduced  into  eight  iron  retorts,  and  placed  in  the 
furnace.  Receivers  are  then  attached,  the  space  between  the  two  care- 
fully luted,  and  the  assays  heated  to  bright  redness ;  the  distillation  is 
finished  when  drops  of  mercury  are  no  longer  deposited  in  the  receivers. 

The  distillation  must  be  performed  with  a  slowly  increasing  heat^  and 
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care  taken  that  a  sufficient  temperature  is  attained  by  eyeiy  part  of  the 
retoft  Should  the  mercury  obtained  not  unite  well  together,  it  is 
simply  boiled  in  water  for  a  few  seconds.  The  last  remnant  of  ad- 
hering water  is  removed  by  blotting-paper  in  the  usual  way,  and  after 
drying  the  mercury  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  C,  it  is  transferred  to 
a  tared  watch-glass  and  weighed 

The  assay  is  considered  successful  when  the  results  of  the  various 
duplicates  closely  agree,  and  no  undecomposed  cinnabar  is  deposited  in 
the  receiver  or  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  This  method  of  assaying  may 
be  conducted  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  to  serve  either  to 
control  the  operation  of  reduction,  or  for  determining  approximately  the 
value  of  the  ore ;  but  the  results  obtained  are  in  all  cases  somewhat 
below  the  truth.  The  lower,  however,  the  amount  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  an,  ore,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between  the  true 
percentage  and  the  assay  result;  even  with  an  ore  containing  5  per 
cent  of  mercury,  the  quantity  found  by  this  method  will  be  lower  than 
that  which  it  actually  contains.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  the  volumetric  assay  of  ores  of  mercury,  but  none  of  them  admit  of 
general  use. 

« 

METALLURGY  OF  MERCURY. 

The  extraction  of  mercury  from  cinnabar,  which  may  be  considered 
as,  practically,  the  only  ore  of  this  metal,  is  effected  either  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  sulphur  by  the  air,  and  the  volatilization  of  the  liberated 
Inetal,  or  by  the  use  of  re-agents,  with  which  the  sulphur  enters  into 
combination,  while  the  liberated  mercury  distils  over,  and  is  condensed. 
When  cinnabar  is  decomposed  through  the  oxidation  of  its  sulphur,  the 
reactions  which  take  place  are  expressed  by  the  following  equation  : 
HgS  +  P,=.SO,  +  Hg.  When  lime  is  present  with  cinnabar,  and  heat 
is  applied,  the  fpUowiug  decompositions  take  place :  (HgS)^  +  (CaO)^  = 
(CaS),  +  CaS04 -f  Hg4«  The  choice  of  the  method  adopted  for  the 
metallurgical  treatment  of  mercurial  ores  is  chiefly  influenced  by  their 
richness  and  quantity^  the  size  of  the  fragments,  and  the  local  cost  of 
fuel  and  materials.  When  the  ores  are  rich  and  the  quantities  to  be 
treated  small,  the  gallery-furnace  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to ;  but  if 
the  quantities  are  large,  kilns  are  usually  employed.  Condensation  is 
effected  in  large  brickwork  chambers,  in  clay  tubes,  in  cast-iron  pipes 
kept  cool  by  water,  and  in  chambers  of- wood  and  glass.  ^   • 

The  following  are  the  principal  methods  employed  for  the  extraction 
of  mercury  from  cinnabar : — 

1.  Deebmposttiah  of  the  are  by  roasting. 

a.  Roasting  in  mounds ;  applied  in  Hungary  to  the  treatment  of 
cupriferous  ores  containing  mercury. 

b.  Boasting  in  kilns  or  furnaces,  carried  on  either  by  intermittent 
operations  or  oontinuously. 
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c.  Boasting  in  reyerberatory  fumacesi  and  condensing  in  iron  pipes; 
sometimes  adopted  for  working  schlich  and  other  finely  divided  ores. 
2.  Decomposition  in  retorts  hy  lime, 
a.  Gallery  of  the  Palatinate. 
h.  Iron  retorts. 

Extraction  of  Mercury  from  Cinnabar  by  Roasting. 

This  method  of  extracting  mercury  from  its  ores  is  cheaper,  and 
requires  less  time  and  fuel,  than  that  by  the  nse  of  lime  in  close 
vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  mercury  in  the  state  of  vapour  becomes 
mixed  with  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  fuel  used,  and  being 
carried  forward  by  the  draught,  condensation  is  impeded,  and  loss  of 
metal  is  the  result. 

At  Idria,  Almaden,  New  Almaden  in  California,  and  at  Ripa  in 
Tuscany,  chambers,  externally  cooled  by  water,  are  employed  as  con- 
densers, while  at  some  other  establishments  they  are  constructed  so  as  to 
allow  jets  of  water  to  play  within  them.  At  the  Pioneer  Mine,  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  condensers  were  traversed  by  troughs,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  constantly  flowed.  The  porous  masonry  of  large  chambeis  is, 
however,  found  to  imbibe  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  mercury; 
and  they  have  consequently  been  replaced  by  cast-iron  pipes  cooled 
externally  by  water,  and  connected  with  condensers  provided  with  a 
suitable  chimney.  These  tubes  are,  however,  found  to  be  acted  upon 
8ome>vhat  rapidly  by  the  sulphurous  vapours  passing  through  them,  and 
have  in  consequence  been,  in  some  instances,  replaced  by  wooden  pipes. 
Wooden  pipes  possess  the  advantage  of  being  more  durable  than  iron 
ones,  and  can,  by  means  of  small  doors,  be  easily  opened  and  cleaned. 
The  mercurial  fume  which  collects  in  them  is  also  free  from  oxide  of 
iron,  and  is  consequently  more  readily  worked. 

The  treatment  of  mercurial  ores  on  a  large  scale  is  still,  to  some 
extent,  conducted  in  kilns  working  intermittently,  which,  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  each  charge,  require  to  be  allowed  to  cool  before  it  can  be 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  one.  This  circumstance  not  only 
causes  loss  of  time,  but  from  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
masonry  the  walls  are  liable  to  crack,  and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  an 
amount  of  vapour  resulting  in  a  serious  loss  of  that  metal ;  at  the  same 
time  most  deleterious  effects  are  produced  by  the  mercurial  fumes  on  the 
health  of  the  workmen  employed. 

a.  Boasting  in  Mounds. 

In  some  parts  of  Hungary  copper  ores  are  found  containing  from  \ 
to  17^  per  cent,  of  mercury,  but  probably  averaging  from  2  to  2}  per 
cent,  of  that  metal.  These  ores  are  roasted  in  heaps  preparatory  to  their 
fusion  for  copper  matte,  and  during  the  operation  a  portion  of  the 
mercury  is  collected.    The  mounds  are  usually  about  40  feet  in  length. 
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20  in  T)readth,  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  are  provided  with 
flues  and  chimneys  similar  to  those  sometimes  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  coke.  Hot  emhers  are  thrown  into  the  vertical  shafts,  which 
are  subsequently  filled  with  small  coals ;  the  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phides commences,  and  mercury  condenses  in  drops  on  the  outer  and 
colder  surfaces  of  the  ore.  Before  the  uppermost  layer  becomes  so  far 
heated  that  mercury  is  re-volatilized,  it  is  covered  by  a  fresh  stratum,  as 
are  also  all  places  where  any  sinking  of  the  covering  has  taken  place. 
The  process  of  roasting  is  complete  in  about  three  weeks,  and  the  upper 
layers  of  the  mound  will  then  be  found  to  contain  mercury  resulting  from 
the  condensation  of  mercurial  vapours  expelled  from  the  more  central 
portions  of  the  pile.  These  upper  layers  are  removed,  and  washed  upon 
an  iron  sieve  in  a  tub  of  water,  in  which  the  mercury  and  fine  ore  accu- 
mulate ;  while  the  coarser  portions  which  remain  on  the  sieve  form  the 
lower  layers  in  the  next  mound  prepared  for  calcination.  The  fine  ore 
is  subsequently  washed  on  very  close  sieves,  which  allow  the  mercury  to 
pass  through  them  and  to  unite  in  the  liquid  state,  while  the  fine  ore 
remains  behind  and  is  added  to  the  next  mound  for  roasting.  The  upper 
layers  are  thus  treated  so  long  as  they  continue  to  yield  an  appreciable 
amount  of  mercury,  and  the  lower  ones,  which  have  been  completely 
roasted  are  taken  to  the  furnace  in  which  the  first  fusion  for  matte  is 
effected. 

By  this  method  of  treatment  ores  are  stated  to  yield  75  per  cent,  of 
the  mercury  indicated  by  assay,  and  the  collection  of  quicksilver  from 
copper  ores  containing  only  ^  per  cent,  of  that  metal  is  said  to  be  attended 
with  profit;  in  1861  Hungary  produced  31^  tons  of  mercury  from  the 
working  of  copper  ores  of  this  description. 

b.  BoASTiKo  IN  Kilns. 

Treatment  of  Mebcurial  Ores  at  Idria.  Old  Frocess.-^The  ores 
treated  were  divided  into  two  classes ;  mineral  in  lumps  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  nut  to  a  cubic  foot^  and  those  fragments  of  which  the  size  ranged 
from  below  that  of  a  nut  to  the  finest  dust 

The  first  class  comprised  three  subdivisions,  namely,  the  poorest  kind, 
affording  only  1  per  cent,  of  mercury ;  the  massive  sulphide,  consisting 
of  the  richest  selected  fragments ;  and  lastly,  pieces,  containing  from 
1  to  40  per  cent,  arising  from  the  breaking  and  sorting  of  the  different 
ore& 

The  second  class  was  also  subdivided  into  three  varieties,  and  com- 
prised fragments  extracted  from  the  mine  in  small  pieces,  and  which,  on 
an  average,  afforded  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  mercury ;  bits  of  ore 
separated  by  washing  on  a  sieve,  containing  at  times  30  per  cent  of 
metal ;  and  lastly,  sand  and  sehlich  obtained  by  stamping  and  washing 
the  poorer  ores;  this  generally  afforded  a  produce  a  little  superior  to  8 
per  cent.     ^ 

2  M 
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The  metallargical  treatment  of  these  several  producta  connsted  in 
subjecting  them  to  a  process  of  roosting  in  a  large  kiln-like  apparatus, 
in  which  the  sulphur  was  converted  into  snlphurooB  anhydride,  while 
metallic  mercury  was  set  free  and  condensed  in  a  series  of  chamben 
arranged  on  either  side  for  that  purpose. 

This  apparatus  consisted  of  two  large  roasting  kilns,  A,  figs.  158, 1&9, 
fumiahed  on  either  side,  vrith  a  aeries  of  chambers,  C,  in  which  the 
mercurial  vapours  were  condensed. 

The  larger  fragments  of  the  mineral  treated  were  closely  piled  on  the 
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hollow  arch,  a,  until  the  space  between  it  and  the  next  bad  been  entirely 
filled.  On  the  second  perforated  arch,  b,  were  placed  fragments  of  smaller 
dimensions ;  and  on  the  third,  e,  were  originally  deposited,  in  earthen 
vessels,  the  slimes  arising  from  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  poorer 
orea  This  washed  schlich  was,  however,  subsequently  formed  into 
bricks,  and  charged  into  the  furnace,  mixed  with  lump  cinnabar. 

When  the  furnace  had  been  thus  charged,  a  fire  was  lighted  on  the 
grate,  and  the  heat  progressively  raiaed  until  the  decomposition  of  the 
mineral  began  to  take  place.     The  cinnabar  placed  in  immediate  contact 
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with  a  current  of  heated  air,  which  entered  the  furnace  through  aper- 
tures opening  into  the  spaces,  G,  H,  was  decomposed  and  the  metal 
sublimed;  the  latter  being  carried  into  the  condensing  chamben,  C. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  mercury  was  condensed  in  Uie  first  thiee 
chambers,  and  was  conducted  by  the  gutters,  x,  y,z,  to  covered  reservoirs 
beneath  the  level  of  the  floor.  In  the  last  chambers  of  the  series  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  water,  and  but  little  mercury,  was  condensed. 
These  products  were,  ou  account  of  the  impurities  they  contained,  carried 
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off  by  gutters,  to  a  tank,  in  which  they  accumulated.  The  mercurial 
dust^  associated  with  the  metal  obtained  from  the  last  chambers,  was 
subsequently  separated  by  filtration  and  mixed  with  some  of  the  finer 
ores,  to  be  again  treated  in  the  furnace. 

In  order  to  condense,  as  far  as  possible,  the  last  traces  of  mercury 
passing  through  the  apparatus,  a  stream  of  cold  water  was  made  to  flow 
through  the  chambers,  D,  on  inclined  tables,  extending  nearly  from  one 
wall  to  the  other,  and  between  these  the  vapours  and  gases  circulated 
before  escaping,  through  E,  into  the  air. 

The  mercury  was  afterwards  filtered  through  thick  canvas  bags  to 
separate  solid  impurities,  and  subsequently  packed  in  wrought-iron  bottles 
for  exportation. 

This  arrangement,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  single  metallurgical 
structures  in  the  world,  was  charged  in  three  hours  by  the  united  labour 
of  forty  men.  The  wood  employed  as  fuel  was  beech,  and  the  distilla- 
tion lasted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  during  which  time  the  whole 
interior  of  the  kiln  was  kept  at  a  cherry-red  heat.  A  complete  charge 
for  the  double  apparatus  was  from  1,000  to  1,200  cwts.  of  ore,  which 
produced  from  80  to  90  cwts.  of  mercury.  The  furnace  required, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  from  four  to  five  days  to  cool ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  time  necessary  for  charging  and  withdrawing  the 
residue  is  included,  only  one  distillation  could  be  made  in  the  course  of 
a  week.  This  furnace  was  180  feet  long  and  30  feet  in  height,  and  was 
first  erected  at  Idria  in  the  year  1794,  before  which  time  an  aludel- 
furnace,  similar  to  those  of  Almaden,  was  employed. 

Co7itinuou8  Process, — The  first  furnaces  employed  for  this  process 
were  constructed  by  Bergrath  Hahner  in  1850,  and  were  used  with  great 
advantage  for  the  treatment  of  all  but  the  more  finely  divided  varieties 
of  ore ;  but  even  these  could  be  advantageously  treated  if  first  mixed 
with  clay  and  made  into  bricks.  The  furnace  was  a  cylindrical  kiln 
furnished  at  bottom  with  a  movable  grate  constructed  of  iron  bars,  each 
of  which  could  be  separately  withdrawn,  and  beneath  which  a  small 
waggon  could  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  exhausted 
residues  after  calcination.  This  cylindrical  kiln  was  fed  at  top  by  a 
hopper  closed  by  a  valve,  and  was  connected,  by  a  lateral  flue  im- 
mediately below  it,  with  a  series  of  six  condensing  chambers,  built  of 
masoniy,  and  externally  covered  with  iron  plates,  kept  cool  by  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water.  The  chimney  waa  built  in  tiers,  each  of  which 
was  cooled  by  water,  while  the  chambers,  which  communicated  with  one 
another  alternately  at  the  bottom  and  top,  had  clay  floors,  tightly  rammed 
in  on  a  foundation  of  masonry. 

When  this  arrangement  was  lighted,  a  few  pieces  of  broken  brick 
wore  placed  on  the  bars  so  as  to  diminish  the  interstices  between  them, 
and  on  these  were  laid  some  brushwood  and  charcoal,  on  which  the  first 
layer  of  mercurial  ore  was  charged.  The  kiln  was  now  filled  with  ore 
and  charcoal,  in  alternate  layers,  to  a  height  of  about  12  feet ;  the  wood 
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upon  the  grate  was  kindled,  and  the  fire  made  its  way  aktwly  npvaidi 
through  the  mass.  Charges  of  7  cwts.  of  ore,  with  from  3  to  4  per  cent 
of  charcoal,  were  let  down  through  the  hopper  every  forty-five  minntes, 
while  the  exhausted  ore  was  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  by  Temoving 
some  of  the  bars  at  the  bottom,  and  allowiDg  it  to  fall  into  small  iron 
waggons  mnning  on.  a  narrow  tramway.  The  ores  remained  twenty- 
two  honra  in  the  kiln,  and  those  containing  3-11  per  cent,  of  mercot; 


by  assay  yielded  1  90  pec  cent,  on  the  laige  scale  by  this  method  of 
treatment 

More  recently  an  improved  continuous  coorse-ore  furnace  has  been 
introduced  at  Idna  by  Betgrath  Ezeli,  on  the  model  of  the  old  Rumford 
lime-kiln,  from  which  excellent  results  are  obtained.  Figures  and  a 
description  of  a  slightly  modified  form  of  this  furnace,  as  emplojed 
for  the  production  of  mercury  at  New  Almaden,  California,  will  be 
found  on  p  651 

Aludel-Fdrvack  of  Almapkk — This  apparatus,  figs.  160  and  161, 
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Fig.  Kl.— Aludal'Funun  ;  HOUonal  plu. 

of  which  the  first  is  a  vertical  section  and  the  second  a  sectional  plan, 
was  introduced  in  1646  by  Juan  Alonzo  Bustamente,  from  Uuancavelica, 
in  Peru. 

These  furnaces,  which  are  called  buitnmes,  consist  of  a  ctroulor  kiln, 
A  B,  separated  into  two  compartments  by  a  brick  arch,  k,  pierced  with 
numerous  apertures.     Tlie  ore  is  piled  iu  the  space,  fi,  above  the  orchei 
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diaphragm,  the  larger  massed  being  placed  first,  and  the  smaller  frag- 
ments upon  them.  The  top  is  then  covered  with  lumps  formed  of  clay, 
kneaded  with  fine  schlich.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cavity,  B,  is 
arranged  a  system  of  openings,  /,  which  communicate  with  a  series  of 
earthen  adapters,  fitting  one  into  another,  and  resting  on  the  doubly 
inclined  surface  of  the  terrace,  a,  &,  c.  These  earthen  pipes,  or  alndels, 
fig.  162,  are  thrust  one  into  another,  and  luted  with  a  little  softened 
clay,  by  which  the  leakage  of  the  joint  is  practically  obviated.  Some  of 
the  condensed  mercury  remains  in  the  aludels,  but  a  portion  flows  through 
a  hole  pierced  in  the  aludel  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  series,  and  is  col- 
lected in  the  gutter,  b,  by  which  it  is  conducted  through  wooden  spouts 
into  receiving  basins,  r.  The  uncondensed  gases,  mixed  with  mercurial 
vapours,  pass  through  apertures,  c,  into  chambers,  C,  where,  passing  under 
a  diaphragm,  e,  a  certain  portion  of  the  metal  is  deposited  in  a  trough,  i, 
filled  with  water.  What  still  remains  uncondensed  passes  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  chamber,  whence  it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  through  a 
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chimney,  K  The  mercurial  soot  which  accumulates  on  the  sides  of  this 
chamber  is  occasionally  swept  down,  and,  after  being  kneaded  into  bricks, 
with  the  addition  of  clay,  is  again  treated  in  a  subsequent  operation. 
The  fuel  employed  is  brushwood,  which  being  ignited  in  the  space,  A, 
beneath  the  arched  diaphragm,  affords  the  heat  necessary  for  working 
the  furnace.  The  aludels  are  placed  in  twelve  ranges  of  about  twenty-five 
in  each ;  the  fuel  is  introduced  through  the  opening,  D,  and  the  smoke 
and  products  of  combustion  are  principally  carried  off  by  the  chimney, 
F ;  a  is  a  flight  of  steps  for  mounting  on  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  g  a 
gutter  by  which  rain-water  is  carried  off.  The  ore  is  introduced  into 
the  furnace  through  the  door,  h,  and  opening,  0,  which  are  afterwards 
secnrely  luted.  The  firing  is  continued  during  twelve  or  fifteen  hours, 
and  the  apparatus  is  then  allowed  to  cool  for  three  or  four  days,  when 
the  residues  are  removed  and  it  is  charged  for  another  operation. 

Furnaces  similar  to  those  used  at  Idria  were  introduced  at  Almaden 
about  1806,  their  capacity  being  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  aludel-fumace. 

New  Almaden,  California.^ — The  ores  treated  at  the  reduction 
works  or  haei^nda  belonging  to  this  mine  are  divided  into  the  four 
following  classes : — 

Granta,  is  fragments  varying  from  9    to  3}  inches,  rich,  6  to  8  per  cent. 
Terrero  „  „  6    to  SJ     „      poor,  1  to  2       „ 

Gmntita         „  „  8|  to  l{      „      poor,  1  to  8       „ 

Tierras  „  „  l|  to  dust    .      poor,  1  to  3       „ 


^  'QuioktilTer-Bednotion  at  New  Almaden,' by  Samuel  B.  Christy,  UniTenity  of 
Califonia.    Traniaotiona  of  the  American  Inatitnte  of  Mining  Engineers,  1885b 
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Intermittent  Furnace, — The  last  surviyal  of  the  old  intennittent  fur- 
nace consists  of  an  ore-chamber  12  feet  in  length,  9  feet  in  width,  and 
17  feet  6  inches  in  height,  inside  measure,  which  is  separated  from  a 
lire-place  at  one  end,  and  from  the  vapour^hamber  at  the  other,  by  a 
diaphragm  of  hollow  brickwork.  This  is  arched  inwards  in  order  better 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  enclosed  ore. 

The  mineral  is  charged  into  the  ore-chamber  through,  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  and  a  series  of  channels  or  flues  is  built  longitudinally  along 
the  bottom  with  the  larger  lumps  of  ore,  in  continuation  of  the  apertures 
in  the  pigeon-holed  wall.  When  the  first  series  of  channels  has  been 
thus  built,  a  layer  of  ore  from  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fragments,  is  charged  into  the  furnace;  another  series  of 
channels  is  then  constructed,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the  furnace.  To 
counteract  the  tendency  of  hot  air  to  roast  the  upper  rather  than  the 
lower  layers  of  ore,  the  channels  are  made  smaller  and  further  apart  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ore-chamber,  while  a  certain  amount  of  smalls,  and 
of  soot  from  the  condensers,  is  added  for  the  same  reason. 

There  are  four  discharge-ports  or  draw-holes,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
furnace,  which  are  bricked  up  during  the  roasting  of  a  charge ;  while  the 
flue  for  taking  off  the  vapours  has  its  bottom  level  with  that  of  the  ore- 
chamber  in  order  to  further  counteract  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
heated  gasea 

The  operation  of  charging  requires  the  labour  of  eight  men  for  one 
day,  the  average  weight  of  the  charge  being  about  100  tons  of  mixed 
grama  and  terrero.  When  the  furnace  is  charged  the  draw-holes  are 
bricked  up,  and  some  pieces  of  old  sheet-iron  laid  on  top  of  the  chaige ; 
this  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  stable  manure,  that  again  by  3  inches  of 
clay,  and  a  wood  fire  is  lighted  upon  the  hearth.  The  roasting  of  the 
ore  requires  the  labour  of  one  man  per  shift  of  twelve  hours  for  five  days 
and  four  nights. 

When  the  firing  has  been  stopped  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool 
during  three  days  and  nights,  the  air  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
condensers  the  whole  time. 

For  discharging  the  residues  the  labour  of  four  men  during  one  day 
is  required.  The  top  is  removed  to  create  an  upward  draught  through 
the  furnace,  the  discharge-ports  are  opened,  and  the  spent  ore  is  drawn 
out  into  slag-cars.  In  this  way  each  charge  of  ore  ia  worked  in  ten  days, 
so  that  three  charges  may  be  put  through  the  furnace  in  a  month. 

The  ores  treated  in  this  furnace  yield  on  an  average  9*16  per  cent  of 
mercury,  the  cost  of  working  being  $1*368  per  ton  (2,000  Iba.)  of  ore. 

Continuow  Coarse-Ore  Furnaces, — These  furnaces  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  slight  modification  of  detail,  similar  to  the  coarse-ore  furnaces 
introduced  at  Idria  by  Bergrath  Exeli,  being  small  stack-furnaces  fired 
from  the  outside. 

Figs.  163,  164,  165,  166,  represent^  after  Mr.  Christy,  sections,  an 
elevation,  and  top  view  of  this  furnace.     It  will  be  observed  (fig.  165) 
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i  the  lower  half  is  a  reg:u]aT  hexagon,  vith  abntmenta  at  the  alter- 


I  aidea  contaiomg  the  fiie-placea,  aah-hole^  and  draw-pita. 
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abutment  has  on  its  face  a  fire-door  and  an  ash-pit  door,  the  latter  com* 
manding  the  discharge-door  for  spent  ore. 

The  residue  or  spent  ore,  after  being  drawn  from  the  cooling-pits  of 
the  shaft  into  the  ash-pits,  is  allowed  to  remain  until  its  fumes  are  ex- 
hausted, and  is  then  drawn  into  '' slag-waggons"  through  the  diBcharging- 
doors.  These  dischaiging-doors  are  placed  on  the  side  of  each  of  the 
three  abutments  at  a  lower  level  than  the  ash-pit  doors. 

The  upper  half  of  this  furnace  is  cylindrical,  and  is  closed  at  top 
by  a  flattened  dome  supporting  the  charging  apparatus  in  its  centre. 
The  fumes  are  removed  from  the  vapour-chamber,  above  the  surface  of 
the  ore,  by  cast-iron  pipes  12  inches  in  diameter.  In  one  of  the  two 
furnaces  of  this  description  employed  at  New  Almaden  there  are  three 
of  these  discharge-pipes  placed  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  on  the  sides 
opposite  each  fire-place.  In  the  other  there  are,  in  addition  to  these, 
three  pipes  placed  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  one  above  each  fire-place. 
By  means  of  short  iron  pipes  these  are  connected  with  the  rectan- 
gular system  of  pipes  encircling  the  head  of  the  furnace,  which,  inclining 
downwards  at  an  angle  of  10^,  lead  to  the  condensers.  In  order  to 
keep  these  pipes  clear  of  soot  each  contains  an  iron  scraper  moved  by 
a  rod  passing  through  a  stuffing-box  at  the  angles  of  the  system  of 
pipes.  These  are  not  often  used,  and  at  other  times  the  rods  are 
securely  luted  in  their  places  with  clay. 

The  cylindrical  stack  of  this  furnace  has  an  interior  diameter  of 
6  feet,  with  a  height  of  11  feet  6  inches,  and  is  joined  to  the  frustum 
of  a  cone  8  feet  in  depth,  which  contracts  at  the  bottom  to  a  diameter 
of  4  feet.  Along  the  sides  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  shaft,  opposite 
each  of  the  fire-placesj  is  a  series  of  peep-holes,  which  are  usually  closed 
gas-tight,  but  are  occasionally  used  to  determine  the  height  and  tem- 
perature of  the  column  of  ore. 

The  entire  structure  rests  on  a  slightly  concave  iron  plate  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  foundations,  which  causes  any  mercury  that  may  permeate 
the  masonry  to  flow  into  a  reservoir  prepared  for  its  reception.  Ex- 
perience has,  however,  shown  that  this  precaution  is  unnecessary. 

The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  enclosed  by  cast-iron  plates  bolted 
together  and  cemented  with  rust  joints.  The  cylindrical  portion  has 
a  jacket  of  sheet-iron,  and  is  covered  at  top  by  a  cast-iron  plate  supporting 
the  charging  apparatus,  which  renders  the  whole  vapour-tight. 

The  charging-apparatus  consists  of  a  cup  and  cone,  but,  owing  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  quicksilver  and  its  fumeis,  an  additional  cylinder, 
which  can  be  closed  by  a  cover  provided  with  a  water  or  sand  joint,  is 
also  added.  The  rod  moving  the  cone  passes  through  a  stuffing-box  in 
the  centre  of  the  cover,  and  is  in  connection  with  a  counterpoise  weight. 
The  cover  itself  is  also  attached  to  balance  weights  by  two  chains 
passing  over  pulleys.  By  the  use  of  this  contrivance  the  charging  of 
the  furnace  is  effected  without  exposing  the  workmen  to  the  effects  of 
mercurial  fumes.     l?he  cover  is  lifted,  a  charge  of  ore  mixed  with  a  small 
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proportion  of  fael  is  tipped  from  an  ore-waggon  into  the  hopper,  and  the 
cover  is  lowered  into  its  place.  The  ore  is  now  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hopper  until  it  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the 
apparatus,  since  if  dropped  into  the  shaft  in  a  cold  state  it  would  be 
liable  to  chill  the  fumes  and  cause  their  condensation  in  the  furnace. 

At  the  proper  time,  an  equal  quantity  of  spent  ore  having  been 
withdrawn  into  the  ash-pits,  the  cone  is  lowered  and  a  charge  dropped 
into  the  furnace. 

On  starting  a  campaign  with  these  furnaces  they  are  filled  to  above 
the  height  of  the  fire-place  with  spent  ore,  and  then  with  raw  ore 
to  just  below  the  level  of  the  uppermost  peep-hole.  As  this  height  is 
never  exceeded,  there  is  always  above  the  top  of  the  ore  a  vapour- 
chamber  in  which  the  fumes  collect  before  passing  out  through  the  iron 
pipes  to  the  condensers.  With  the  ore  is  mixed  1^  per  cent,  of  charcoal, 
coal,  or  coke  to  assist  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  keep  the  column  of  ore  more  open.  A  good  fire  of 
oak  or  pine-wood  is  maintained  in  the  three  fire-places,  and  as  soon  as 
the  lower  peep-hole  indicates  a  dull  cherry-red  heat^  a  quantity  of  spent 
ore  is  drawn  into  the  ash-pits,  and  a  charge,  consisting  of  1,600  lbs.  of 
ore,  with  24  lbs.  of  fuel,  is  dropped  into  the  furnace  from  the  hopper. 
The  spent  ore  is  allowed  to  remain  some  time  in  the  ash-pits,  so  that 
it  may  discharge  any  remaining  mercurial  fumes  through  the  fire-place 
into  the  furnace,  and  is  afterwards  drawn  into  slag -waggons  through 
side  doors  in  the  abutments.  This  series  of  operations  is  repeated  every 
two  hours  during  the  whole  period  the  furnaces  are  in  action. 

Rich  furnace  roasts  about  9|  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  as 
it  holds  21  tons,  it  takes  52^  hours  for  a  charge  to  pass  through  it 

The  ore  treated  contains,  on  an  average,  7  per  cent  of  quicksilver, 
and  the  total  cost  of  working  a  ton  of  ore  is  $0*952. 

ConHmtoua  Fine-Ore  (Granzita)  Furnace, — ^The  question  of  dis- 
covering some  cheap  method  of  treating  the  large  quantities  of  poor 
smalls  produced  at  the  New  Almaden  Mine  has  always  been  one  of 
great  importance.  Making  this  ore  into  balls  or  bricks  with  day  w6uld 
add  at  least  70  per  cent  to  its  cost  of  treatment,  while  the  reverberatory 
furnaces  used  at  Idria  would,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  labour 
and  fuel  in  California,  be  equally  out  of  the  question. 

This  difficult  problem  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Hiittner  and  Scott  furnace,  which  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  modem  contribution  to  the  metallurgy  of 
quicksilver. 

The  general  idea  of  this  furnace  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hasendever- 
Helbig  shelf-furnace,  in  which  a  series  of  inclined  shelves,  placed  on  the 
opposite  walls  of  a  vertical  shaft,  retard  the  descent  of  a  column  of 
somewhat  finely  divided  ora  It,  however,  differs  from  the  Hasendever 
type  in  combining  a  number  of  ore-chambeis  in  the  same  mass  of  brick-, 
work ;  as  ako  in  the  devices  for  regulating  the  products  of  combustion 
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and  for  efifecting  the  discharge  of  the  burnt  residues.  Several  fumacpj 
upon  this  principle  have  been  erected  at  New  Almaden,  but  that  which 
has  been  selected  for  description  is  the  last  built  and  most  efficient  of 
these  appliances. 

In  the  folding  plate  facing  p.  556,  fig.  1  is  a  half  front  elevation  and 
half  vertical  section  of  this  furnace,  and  fig.  2  vertical  sections  through 
the  fire-place  and  ore-chamber. 

The  vertical  section  through  the  fire-place,  a,  shows  the  ash-pit,  &,  and 
the  second  vapour-chamber,  e,  on  that  side  of  the  furnace.  Along  the 
wall  between  the  fire-chamber,  a,  the  vapour-chamber,  e,  and  the  ore- 
chambers,  are  shown  pigeon-holes,  e,  through  which  the  flame  and  vapoun 
from  the  ore  pass  into  the  ore-chamber  and  out  of  it  again.  The  pigeon- 
holes in  the  walls  of  the  fire-chamber  are  cut  so  as  to  slant  with  the 
shelves ;  while  those  in  the  vapour-chambers  are  cut  horizontally,  bat 
are  so  bevelled  that  the  ore  from  the  ore-chamber  and  dust  from  the 
gaaes  cannot  obstruct  them.  The  former  falls  back  into  the  ore-chamber, 
while  the  latter  settles  in  the  vapour-chambers,  whence  it  is  removed  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  through  the  openings,  g,  which  are  kept  bricked 
up  during  the  run. 

In  case  any  obstruction  should  occur  either  in  the  pigeon-holes 
or  on  the  shelves,  peep-holes,  x,  are  placed  in  the  axes  of  the  pigeon- 
holes in  the  end  walls  of  the  furnace.  These,  which  are  placed  on  the 
same  line  opposite  one  another,  under  the  extreme  end  of  each  shelf,  are 
made  of  3-inch  gas-pipe,  and  are  usually  kept  luted  with  clay.-  When 
any  obstruction  occurs  this  is  easily  removed  by  the  introduction  of  an 
iron  bar. 

An  earthenware  pipe,  Z,  having  an;intemal  diameter  of  16  inches, 
passes  through  the  condensers,  thus  cooling  tH^m  and  furnishing  the  fire- 
place with  slightly  heated  air.  Branching  from  it,  and  leading  to  the 
pigeon-holes,  are  the  hot-air  flues,  m,  which  cool  the  wall ;  thus  assist- 
ing to  render  the  combustion  perfect^  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
the  deposit  of  soot. 

The  vertical  section  through  the  right  hand  double  ore-chamber 
(fig.  2)  shows  the  arrangement  of  shelving  and  the  way  in  which  the  ore 
descends.  The  horizontal  length  of  the  ore -chambers  of  this  furnace 
is  11  feet  6  inches,  the  width  of  each  25^  inches,  and  their  height 
27  feet  3  inches,  from  the  roof  to  the  point  of  discharge.  The  tile 
shelving,  8,  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45"*  with  the  side-walls  ;  the  shelves 
are  30  inches  apart  vertically,  those  on  one  wall  being  15  inches  above 
those  on  the  other,  and  at  right  angles  to  them.  They  are  made  of 
ordinary  fire-tiles  36"  x  16"  x  3",  four  of  which  make  a  length,  and  allow 
of  a  3-inch  projection  into  the  end  walls.  They  are  not  let  into  the 
side  walls,  but  are  at  top  supported  by  slight  abutments  projecting  iiom 
the  wall,  while  at  bottom  they  rest  at  intervals  of  18  inches  on  otdinaiy 
fire-bricks. 

The  discharge  is  arranged  by  supporting  the  end  of  the  ore  columns 
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of  the  interior  chambers  on  the  bottom  of  the  draw-pit;  the  ore  of 
the  exterior  chambers  being  supported  by  cast-iron  plates.  The  latter 
have,  in  front,  aprons  which  discharge  the  ore  into  the  lower  draw- 
pits»  whence  the  Spent  material  from  both  divisions  is  raked  into  waste- 
waggons. 

The  ore  thus  lies  at  its  natural  slope  until  it  is  raked  out,  when  the 
whole  column  descends  gradually  from  bottom  to  top.  There  are  four 
double  discharges,  j,  k^  on  each  side  of  the  furnaces,  which  are  kept 
closed  by  sheet-iron  doors  to  protect  the  workmen  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  hot  dust.  Inclined  iron  plates  are  placed  in  the  foundation 
of  the  furnaces  to  prevent  any  waste  of  mercury. 

In  fig.  1  is  shown  a  half  elevation  and  a  longitudinal  half  section, 
both  fronts  of  the  furnace  being  the  same.  From  the  fire-chamber, 
0,  the  heated  gases  pass  through  the  lower  third  of  the  ore-chambers 
to  the  vapour-chamber,  (2,  shown  by  dotted  lines  on  the  left.  Thence 
they  pass  through  the  middle  third  of  the  ore-chambers  to  the  vapour- 
chamber,  e,  on  the  right)  whence  they  are  conducted  through  the  upper 
third  of  the  ore-chambers  to  the  vapour-chamber,  /,  on  the  left,  and 
thence  through  the  iron  pipe,  i,  to  the  condensers. 

The  ores  at  New  Almaden  usually  cause  no  difficulty  from  fusing  or 
clotting,  but  sometimes  in  winter,  when  charged  in  a  damp  state,  they  are 
fomid  to  become  baked  on  the  upper  shelves  so  as  to  require  stirring,  and 
to  obviate  this  the  rakes,  r,  have  been  introduced.  One  of  these  rakes 
extends  through  each  of  the  ore-chambers  just  above  the  topmost  shelves, 
where  the  ore  enters  the  furnace  from  the  hoppers,  h.  Should  any  baking 
of  the  charge  take  place,  the  lumps  are  readily  broken  by  the  use  of  the 
rake,  and  the  ore  descends  regularly  into  the  furnace. 

This  furnace  holds  45  tons  of  ore,  and  36  tons  are  passed  through  per 
twenty-four  hours,  and  hence  each  charge  remains  in  the  apparatus  during 
thirty  hours. 

The  working  of  the  furnace  is  conducted  in  the  following  way : — One 
ton  by  volume^  of  the  spent  ore  is  drawn  alternately  from  each  side  of 
the  furnace  every  forty  minutes,  250  lbs.  being  taken  from  each  draw- 
hole,  and  a  charge  of  2,000  lbs.  of  raw  ore  and  20  lbs.  of  coal  is  let  down 
from  the  hopper,  A,  which  is  again  immediately  filled  with  raw  ore  mixed 
with  its  proper  amount  of  fueL 

The  firing  is  attended  to  every  hour,  three  4-feet  lengths  of  oak  or 
pine  being  ordinarily  added  to  each  side  of  the  fire-place  during  that 
period,  and  from  1^  to  If  cord  of  wood  is  thus  burned  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  average  amount  of  mercury  in  the  ore  treated  is  1  '664  per 
cent.,  and  the  cost  of  treatment  per  ton  of  ore  is  $0*640. 

The  Tierras  are  treated  in  very  similar  furnaces,  which,  however, 
differ  slightly  in  the  arrangements  for  their  discharge^ 

^  These  orei  are  not  weighed,  bat  are  estimated  by  measurement. 
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At  Idria,  reverberator;  fnmacea,  constructed  by  Alberti,  ue 
ployed  for  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  orei,  il 
the  results  obtained  are  said  to  be  satisfactory.  The  ore  is  introdiu 
into  the  furnace  through  a  hopper  placed  at  the  extremity  nearest 
chimney,  and  is  divided  into  three  chaigea,  which  are  gradually  woA 
towards  the  fire-biidge,  while  the  exhausted  matter  is  withdrawn,  throi 
an  opening,  into  an  arched  chamber  beneath.  Condensation  is  effee 
in  cast-iron  pipes,  through  which  the  rolatilised  meroury,  together  v 
the  products  of  combustion,  first  pass  to  a  large  condensing  chaml 
and  thence  back  again,  through  a  considerable  length  of  similar  pipei 
another  chamber,  near  the  furnaces,  which  is  in  communication 
high  chimney.  These  tubes  are  kept  cool  by  a  spray  of  WBt«r  con 
falling  upon  them  from  parallel  wooden  sponts,  pierced  with  h 
placed  above  them,  and  condense  rather  more  than  95  per  cent,  of 
total  amount  of  mercury  obtained.  Two  of  these  fnmoces,  placed  sid 
side  so  as  to  form  one  block  of  masonry,  work  13  tons  of  fine  ore 
10  tons  of  scblich  daily,  with  a  loss  of  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  mei 
indicated  by  assay,  and  with  a  consumption  of  60  cubic  feet  of  wow 
cwt.  of  mercury  obtained. 

Decomposition  op  Meecukial  Oues  by  Lime. 
a.  Gallery  of  the  Fal&tikatk. — In  the  district  of  Zweibrtti 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  considerable  quantities  of  mercury  were  fon 
extracted,  a  peculiar  appatstos  called  a  gallery  was  employed, 
mineral  bure  treated  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  mercn^ 
calcito,  which  was  heated  in  earthen  or  cast-iron  retorts  or  cueurbi 
which  several  were  arrangi 
one  furnace,  as  shown  in  fig. 
The  number  of  cucurbits,  A. 
tamed  in  one  gallery  varied 
thirty  to  fifty,  and  to  each  of  ' 
was  adapted  a  stoneware 
B,  partially  tilled  with  wa 
each  of  the  retorts  we 
dnced  from  66  to  70  Iba.  ol 
nabar  and  from  16  to  18  T 
quicklime,  a  mixture  which  si 
fill  about  two-thirdsof  its  cap 
The  sulphide  ot  mercni^ 
in  this  case  decomposed  b 

pis.  IBT.— OiUar;  ;  tniuTeru  •ectlen.  lime,    sulphide    of     calcium 

sulphate  of  calcium  being  fo 
and  the  liberated  metal  was  condensed  in  the  stoneware  bottles. 
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fael  employed  was  pit-coal,  burnt  on  a  small  grate  situated  at  C.  The 
dome  was  perforated  with  openings  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  draught. 

5.  Iron  Rbtobts. — With  the  view  of  obviating  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  experienced  by  the  older  methods  of  distilling  mercury,  an 
apparatus  was  erected  in  1847,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure, 
at  Landsberg,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  This  arrangement  consisted  of  a 
series  of  retorts,  which  were  set  in  masonry,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  and  were  fitted  at  one  end 
with  an  eduction  tube,  and  at  the  other  with  an  air-tight  stopper,  kept 
in  its  place  by  an  iron  screw. 

Both  in  Bavaria  and  at  Ripa,  in  Tuscany,  where  this  apparatus  was 
also  introduced,  it  has  long  since  been  superseded,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  appears  to  be  nowhere  in  use.  Retorts  on  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  have  been  tried  in  some  of  the  mercury  mines  of  California,  but 
were  not  found  economical ;  at  the  Enriquetta  Mine,  rotating  retorts 
were  formerly  employed. 


BISMUTH. 

Bismuth  possesses  a  greyish- white  colour,  but  at  the  same  time  presents 
a  distinctly  red  tint  when  compared  with  zinc,  antimony,  or  any  of  the 
whiter  metals.  It  is  brittle,  and  consequently  cannot  be  drawn  out  under 
the  hammer,  and  when  broken  presents  a  highly  crystalline  fracture. 
Very  beautiful  crystals  of  this  metal  are  obtained  by  fusing  a  consider- 
able quantity  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  afterwards  setting  it  aside  and 
allowing  it  to  cool  gradually.  For  this  purpose  the  crucible  in  which 
the  fusion  has  been  effected  should  be  removed  from  the  fire  to  a  sand- 
bath,  and  covered  with  a  hot-iron  plate,  on  which  are  placed  a  few  pieces 
of  ignited  charcoal.  At  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  the  external  crust 
of  solidified  metal  is  pierced  by  a  hot  iron,  and  the  interior  portions, 
which  still  retain  the  liquid  form,  are  rapidly  poured  out  The  upper 
crust  is  now  removed,  and  crystals  of  bismuth  are  found  coating  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  These  are  really  rhombohedra,  but  having  angles  of  nearly 
90*,  they  have  the  appearance  of  cubes,  and  from  a  slight  covering  of 
oxide,  varying  in  its  thickness,  they  frequently  assume  beautiful  pris- 
matic colours. 

Commercial  bismuth  is  never  pure ;  but  as  the  other  metals  with 
which  it  is  associated  are  commonly  more  oxidizable  than  itself,  they  may, 
in  a  great  degree,  be  separated  from  it  by  fusing  the  powdered  metal  in 
an  earthen  crucible,  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassium. 
On  heating  this  mixture  until  the  nitre  has  been  completely  decom- 
posed, a  portion  of  the  bismuth,  together  with  the  major  part  of  the 
impurities,  will  have  been  oxidized  and  will  remain  with  the  slag,  while 
a  button  of  purified  bismuth  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

To  more  completely  purify  bismuth,  dissolve  the  crude  metal  in  nitric 
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acid  and  concentrate  by  evapoiation.  Poor  the  dear  concentrated  sola- 
tion  into  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  wash  the  basic  nitnte 
which  is  precipitated  by  decantation.  Boil  with  a  very  weak  solution 
of  caustic  potash  to  remove  traces  of  arsenic,  &c.,  wash  and  dry.  Mix 
the  dried  basic  nitrate  with  its  own  weight  of  black  flux,  and  fuse  it  at  t 
moderate  heat  in  an  earthen  crucible.  On  breaking  the  crucible,  after 
cooling,  a  button  of  nearly  pure  bismuth  will  be  found  at  the  bottom. 

This  metal  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  258^  C.  It  is  volatile  at  a  high 
heat,  and  may  be  distilled.  Bismuth  is  placed  by  Faraday  at  the  head  of 
diamagnetic  substances ;  its  thermal  and  electric  conductivity  are  lower 
than  those  of  most  other  metals.  At  a  white  heat  bismuth  boils,  and  is 
sublimed,  and  at  this  temperature  is  stated  to  decompose  the  vapour  of 
water ;  it  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  dry  air,  but  when  placed  in  a 
humid  atmosphere  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of 
oxide.  When  strongly  heated  in  air,  bismuth  bums  with  a  bluish  flame 
and  gives  off  fumes  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

It  is  attacked  with  difficulty  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  unless  concentrated  and  hot,  does  not  attack  it,  and  in  this 
case  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved.  Nitric  acid  attacks  it  with  great 
facility,  with  the  formation  of  a  soluble  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

Bismuth  Ores. 

Bismuth  occurs  native,  and  also  in  combinaticm  with  the  closely  allied 
element  tellurium,  as  well  as  with  silver,  gold,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 
Its  ores  readily  fuse  before  the  blowpipe,  and  in  the  oxidizing  flame 
afford  an  oxide  by  which  the  charcoal  support  is  stained  of  a  brownisli- 
yellow  colour. 

Native  Bismuth;  Bismuth  noHf;  Gediegen  Wismuth.  Hexagonal, 
rhombohedral. — ^Is  found  massive,  granular,  reticulated,  or  arborescent 
Colour  greyish-white,  inclining  to  red ;  lustre  metallic,  and  streak  un- 
changed. Frequently  contains  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  and  is  often 
associated  with  silver,  and  sometimes  with  iron. 

Native  bismuth  accompanies  various  ores  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt, 
and  nickel,  and  frequently  occurs  in  veins  traversing  either  gneiss  or  clay- 
slate.  Its  principal  localities  are  in  Australia;  the  silver  and  cobalt 
mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  at  Altenberg,  Schneeberg,  Annabel]^ 
Joachimsthal,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Lolling  in  Carinthia,  and  at 
Fahlun  in  Sweden.  Native  bismuth  occurs  in  small  quantities  at  Hael 
Sparnon,  near  Bedruth  in  Cornwall;  at  Carrick  Fell  in  Cumberland; 
at  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland  ;  and  in  Bolivia.  Native  bismuth  sup- 
plies nearly  the  whole  of  this  metal  which  is  employed  in  the  arts; 
the  greater  portion  was  formerly  derived  from  the  mines  of  Schneeberg, 
where  it  was  found  associated  with  ores  of  cobalt. 

Bismuth  is  also  found  in  combination  with  other  bodies,  but  these 
compounds  are  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence. 
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Stdphtde  of  Bismuth  occurs  in  Cumberland,  ComwaU,  Saxony,  Sweden, 
and  in  South  Australia.  It  is  found  both  in  the  massive  state  and  in  the 
form  of  acicular  crystals.  Its  composition  is  BijSsi  or  bismuth  81*3, 
sulphur  18*7.  This  mineral  is  by  no  means  plentiful,  although  its 
localities  are  comparatively  numerous. 

Silicate  of  Bismuth  occurs  in  minute  dodecahedral  crystals  of  a  dark 
hair-brown  or  wax-yellow  colour.  Its  more  general  appearance  is  that  of 
implanted  globules  which  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  A 
specimen  of  this  mineral,  from  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  58*8 ;  silica,  23*8 ;  arsenic  anhydride, 
2*2  j  gangue,  9*1 ;  cobalt,  copper,  and  iron,  5*9. 

Needle  Ore  or  Patrinite  is  a  sulpho-bismuthide  of  copper  and  lead 
sulphides,  which  is  found  in  the  mine  of  ELlutschefGsky,  near  Beresof, 
in  Siberia,  in  acicular  crystals  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  contains 
from  28  to  37  per  cent,  of  bismutL 

Tetradymite  is  a  compoimd  of  bismuth  and  tellurium,  and  occurs  in 
association  with  other  tellurium  ores  and  gold  in  Merionethshire,  Hun- 
gary, Georgia,  Colorado,  and  California. 

Oxide  of  Bismuth  occurs  as  a  pulverulent  coating  on  some  of  the  other 
ores  of  this  metal ;  it  is  found  in  Bohemia,  in  Siberia,  at  St.  Agnes  in 
Cornwall,  &C.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-gi'een  colour,  and  contains  86  per 
cent  of  bismuth.  A  vein,  containing  ores  of  bismuth  and  wolfram,  was 
formerly  worked  near  Meymac,  Dep.  of  Corrfeze,  France.  The  bismuth 
occurs  as  oxide,  associated  with  native  metal  and  sulphide. 

Ccerbonate  of  Bismuth  occurs  at  St.  Agnes,  at  Schneeberg,  and  at 
Johanngeorgenstadt. 

About  40  tons  of  bismuth  ores,  containing  60  per  cent,  of  metallic 
bismuth,  are  annually  imported  into  this  country,  chiefly  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

Assay  of  Bismuth  Ores. 

Assays  of  the  ores  of  bismuth  are  conducted  like  those  of  the  oxi- 
dized ores  of  lead.  When  the  substance  operated  on  contains  metallic 
bismuth  only,  no  reducing  flux  is,  theoretically,  required ;  but  as  there  is, 
in  almost  all  cases,  a  portion  of  oxide  present,  a  little  powdered  charcoal 
should  be  added.  On  account  of  the  volatility  of  this  metal,  it  is  of 
importance  that  a  readily  fusible  slag  should  be  obtained,  and  for  this 
purpose  large  quantities  either  of  sodium  carbonate,  borax  with  char- 
coal, or  of  borax  with  black  flux,  should  be  employed. 

In  the  wet  way,  bismuth  is  usually  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  when  added  in  excess  throws  down  the 
whole  as  carbonate,  provided  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours  in  a  warm  place.  The  precipitate,  after  being  washed  and  dried, 
is  separated  from  the  filter  and  ignited  in  a  poi'celain  crucible ;  the  filter 
is  burnt  separately,  and  the  residue  added  to  the  ignited  precipitate. 
This  consists  of  the  oxide  BijOy  containing  89*74  per  cent,  of  metal. 
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upon  tho  grate  woa  kindled,  and  the  fiie  made  its  way  slowly  npwaidi 
throQgh  the  maBs,  Charges  of  7  cwts,  of  ore,  with  from  3  to  4  par  cent 
of  cbarooal,  were  let  down  through  the  hopper  every  forty-five  minotes, 
while  the  exhausted  ore  was  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  by  removii^ 
some  of  the  bars  at  the  bottom,  and  allowiug  it  to  fall  into  small  iron 
waggons  running  on  a  narrow  tramway.  The  ores  remained  twenty- 
two  hours  in  the  kiln,  and  those  containing  3'11  per  cent,  of  mercniy 


by  assay  yielded  1*90  per  cent  on  the  large  scale  by  this  meUiod  of 
treatment 

Uore  recently  an  improved  continuous  coarse-ore  furnace  has  been 
introduced  at  Idria  by  Bergrath  Exeli,  on  the  model  of  the  old  Rumford 
lime-kiln,  from  which  excellent  results  ate  obtained,  figures  end  a 
description  of  a  slightly  modified  form  of  this  furnace,  as  employed 
for  the  production  of  mercury  at  New  Almaden,  California,  will  be 
found  on  p.  591. 

Alcdkl-Furnace  op  Alhadbn. — This  apparatus,  figs.  160  and  161, 


Fig.  ISl,— AJudcl'Fnnucc 


of  which  the  first  is  a  vertical  section  and  the  second  a  sectional  plan, 
was  introduced  in  1646  by  Juan  Alonzo  Bustamente,  from  Huanoivelics, 
in  Peru. 

These  furnaces,  which  are  called  huitrone»,  consist  of  a  circular  kiln, 
A  B,  separated  into  two  compartments  by  a  brick  arch,  k,  pierced  with 
numerous  apertures.     The  ore  is  piled  in  the  space,  B,  above  the  archeJ 
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fuel  employed  is  wood,  and  each  operation  lequiree  aboui  an  hour  for  its 
completion. 

As  soon  as  the  flow  of  metal  has  entirely  ceased,  the  residuum  is 
scooped  out  with  iron  rakes  into  the  water-trough,  t,  and  a  fresh  charge 
of  ore  at  once  introduced  into  the  retorts.  The  contents  of  the  pots,  c, 
are  dipped  out  with  ladles,  and  cast  into  ingots  varying  from  25  to  50 
lbs.  in  weight. 

By  this  apparatus  20  cwts.  of  ore  may  be  treated  in  eight  hours, 
with  a  consumption  of  63  cubic  feet  of  wood.  The  annual  production 
of  bismuth  at  Schneeberg  formerly  amounted  to  about  5  tons,  but  it  is 
now  considerably  less. 

JoACHDiSTHAi:*  PROCESS. — At  Joachimsthal,  ores  containing  from  10 
to  30  per  cent,  of  bismuth  are  treated  in  large  clay  crucibles.  The 
ore  is  ground  and  mixed  with  28  per  cent,  of  iron-turnings  or  other 
finely  divided  scrap-iron,  15  to  20  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  5 
per  cent,  of  lime,  and  5  per  cent  of  fluorspar.  The  cruciblee  employed 
axe '23  inches  in  height  and  16  in  diameter  at  the  mouth ;  they  are  filled 
with  the  mixture  above  specified,  and  its  fusion  is  effected  in  a  wind^ 
furnace.  When  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion  the  contents  of  the  pots' 
are  poured  into  inverted  conical  moulds,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the 
bismuth  collects ;  this  is  covered  by  a  speiss,  which,  in  addition  to  cobalt 
and  nickel,  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  bismuth.  The  speiss  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  bismuth  for  subsequent  treatment,  and  the  slag,  which 
covers  both,  is  thrown  away.  The  bismuth  thus  obtained  contains  a 
•ert»in  amount  of  silver,  which  may  be  separated  by  subjecting  the 
mixture  to  cupellation,  and  subsequently  reducing  the  oxide  of  bismuth 
produced.  Alloys  of  silver  and  bismuth  work  on  the  cupel  quite  as  well 
as  those  of  silver  and  lead. 

Produotion  op  Bismuth  at  Frbibekg. — I  am  indebted  for  the 
folloiving  description  of  a  method  employed  at  Freiberg  in  1870,  for  the 
extraction  of  bismuth  from  argentiferous  ores,  to  Mr.  W.^M.  Hutchings 
of  Chester,  who,  when  a  pupil  at  the  Boyal  Mining  Academy,  pos- 
sessed facilities  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  process. 

K'one  of  the  Freiberg  ores  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  bismuth, 
and  indeed  the  quantity  present  in  any  of  them  is  so  small  that  it  waa 
never  detected  by  direct  analysis.  On  an  analysis  being  made,  however, 
of  the  hearth  bottom  of  the  silver  refineiy  on  which  a  charge  of  Bliek- 
silber  from  the  German  cupelling-fumace  had  been  refined,  it  was  found 
to  he  rich  in  bismuth.  Further  analyses  proved  this  to  be  always  the 
case  ;  some  of  the  hearths  containing  as  much  as  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
bismuth,  showing  that  the  small  quantity  originally  present  in  the  ores 
had  become  concentrated  in  the  Blicksilber,  and  had  finally  passed  into 
the  refining-hearth.  A  process  for  its  extraction  wasr  consequently  in- 
troduced, and  was  carried  on  at  intervals,  whenever  a  sufficient  accumu-' 
lation  of  material  had  been  collected.  For  this  purpose  the  hearth  was 
finely  ground  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  remove  all  metallic  shot*- 

2  N 
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The  fine  powder  was  the&  submitted  to  the  extraction  process  aboat  to 
be  described. 

At  a  later  period  a  class  of  ores  from  another  part  of  the  E^gebiige, 
containing  more  bismuth,  was  sent  to  be  smelted  at  the  Freibog 
works ;  these  ores  contained  nipkel  and  cobalt,  which  were  conoentzated 
in  the  speiss  produced  in  smelting.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bismuth 
from  these  ores  it  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  treat  the  refining-hearth 
only  by  the  extraction  process,  since  towards  the  close  of  a  cupeUation 
the  litharge  produced  was  so  rich  in  bismuth  that  it  was  found  necessaiy 
to  keep  it  apart  and  to  send  it  to  the  bismuth  works.  It  was  also  found 
advantageous  to  stop  the  operation  of  cupellation  when  the  chaige  wu 
enriched  up  to  80  per  cent  of  silver,  and  to  transfer  the  alloy  to  the 
refining-fumace,  in  which  cupellation  is  completed  and  the  silver  refined; 
both  the  litharge  and  the  hearth  contain  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  bismntL 
This  lithai^  as  well  as  the  hearth,  is  finely  grotmd,  and  both  are  treated 
as  follows : — 

The  powdered  hearth  or  litharge  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
salt-glaced  earthenware  pots,  2^  feet  high,  having  an  internal  diameter 
of  1  foot  11  inches  at  bottom  and  2  feet  8  inches  at  top.  Twelve  of  these 
pots  are  ranged  upon  a  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room,  with  a  wate^ 
pipe  placed  above  and  parallel  with  them,  so  that  water  can  be  let  into 
each  as  required.  A  steam-pipe  is  also  provided,  in  order  that^  whea 
necessary,  steam  may  be  blown  into  the  several  pots  to  heat  their 
contents. 

From  80  to  100  lbs.  of  hearth,  or  litharge,  are  placed  in  each  pot, 
and  measured  quantities  of  acid  and  water  introduced,  in  accordance 
with  the  previously  determined  richness  in  bismuth  of  the. material 
operated  on.  Thus,  for  example,  100  lbs.  of  hearth  may  receive  120  lbs. 
of  acid  and  45  lbs.  of  water.  The  acid  used  is  common  yellow  hydro- 
chloria  The  reaction  is  strong,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is 
evolved;  the  mass  is  actively  stirred  and  is  prevented  from  forming 
lumps.  Stirring  is  frequently  repeated  during  seven  or  eight  hours, 
after  which  more  acid  is  added,  in  quantity  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
bismuth  present,  so  that  the  pot  can  be  filled  with  water  without  any 
precipitation  of  bismuth  oxychloride  taking  place. 

The  vessel,  when  so  filled,  is  allowed  to  stand  thirty-six  hours,  to  let 
the  contents  thoroughly  settla  The  clear  liquid  is  then  removed  by 
leaden  syphons,  and  conveyed  along  wooden  gutters  to  the  precipitating 
tubs,  which  stand  upon  a  platform  on  a  lower  level  These  tubs,  made 
of  pine-wood,  are  4  feet  8  inches  high,  with  an  internal  diameter  of 
3  feet  7  inches,  and  sides  2^  inches  in  thickness.  Each  tub  has  two 
taps,  one  quite  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  some  5  inches  higher  up.  A 
wooden  gutter  runs  over  all  the  tubs,  and  has  a  hole  and  plug  cone- 
spending  with  eacL  The  liquid  syphoned  out  of  the  extraction-pots  is 
conveyed  to  this  main  channel  by  short  movable  gutters,  and  can,  bf 
plugs,  be  let  into  any  one  of  the  tubs  in  the  series.     At  the  same  time 
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that  this  liquid  is  ran  in,  water  is  introduced,  from  a  pipe  extending 
over  the  tubes,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  the  precipitation  of  the 
bismuth  as  ox jchloride ;  the  whole  is  stirred  and  the  precipitate  allowed 
to  settle. 

The  residues  in  the  extraction-pots  are  again  treated  with  acid  and 
crater,  and  the  solution  precipitated  as  before ;  this  treatment  is  repeated 
until  the  solution  obtained  is  so  weak  that  on  adding  a  large  quantity  of 
^irater  no  appreciable  precipitate  is  formed.  The  residues  are  then  re^ 
moved,  drained,  dried,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated, 
are  passed  through  the  blast-furnace. 

When  the  oxychloride  of  bismuth  has  completely  settled  in  the  pre- 
cipitating tubs,  the  clear  liquid  is  let  off  by  the  upper  tap,  and  ^conveyed 
along  gutters  into  large  wooden  settling  tanks,  in  order  to  catch  any 
small  quantity  of  the  precipitate  which  may  be  carried  over.  From  these 
the  liquors  are  run  off,  leaving  the  precipitate  in  the  bottom.  Another 
charge  of  liquid  is  now  run  into  the  precipitating-tub  and  treated  in  the 
same  way ;  several  precipitations  thus  take  place  in  each  tub,  until  the 
precipitate  nearly  fiUs  the  space  between  the  taps.  After  the  clear  liquid 
has  been  run  off  by  the  upper  tap,  the  precipitate  is  stirred,  drawn  off 
by  the  lower  one,  and  conveyed  on  to  suitable  filters.  Each  filter  is 
connected  with  a  tub,  into  which  the  filtered  liquid  runs  before  going  to 
the  settUng  tanks. 

This  first  precipitate  obtained  upon  the  filters  is  not  sufficiently  pure 
to  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is,  therefore,  taken  from 
them,  treated  with  acid  and  water,  and  re-precipitated ;  for  this  purpose 
there  is  a  special  set  of  three  smaller  pots  and  three  separate  precipitating 
tabe. 

The  second  precipitate  is  almost  pure ;  this  is  dried,  and  afterwards 
reduced  by  fusion  in  iron  crucibles,  heated  in  a  wind-furnace  with  50 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  7  per  cent  of  charcoal-powder,  and 
3  per  cent,  of  powdered  glass. 

The  bismuth  thus  obtained  is  refined  by  re-melting  in  iron  crucibles, 
and  the  removal  of  the  scum  which  forms.  The  resulting  bismuth  is  of 
good  commercial  quality. 

The  bismuth  ores  treated  in  the  United  Kingdom  contain  on  an 
average  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  bismuth,  and  are  generally  fused  in  black- 
lead  pots,  with  the  addition  of  borax,  sodium,  carbonate,  and  a  little 
cnzde  tartar. 

Bismuth  unites  readily  with  tin  and  lead,  forming  a  series  of  alloys 
known  as  fusible  metals,  whose  melting-points  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  their  constituenta  This  curious  property  was  first  noticed  by 
Sir  Isaac  ^Nfewton,  who  described  an  alloy  melting  near  the  boilinfr-point 
of  water ;  and  subsequent  observers  have  shown  that  by  varying  the  pro- 
portions of  the  constituents,  and  especially  by  a  small  addition  of  cadmium, 
the  fusibility  may  be  greatly  increased*  The  complete  series  of  these 
alloys  is  as  follows :— 
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Name. 

1 

BL 

Pb. 

8n. 

Cd. 

Meltiog-Foint 

Remarks. 

1,  Newton'i 

CO 

31-25 

1875 

•  •• 

C. 
94''-5 . 

•  ve 

2,  Rom's    . 

50 

2810 

24-64 

»•• 

100" 

Bi^D,Fb 

3.  Darcet's 

60 

25-00 

25-00 

•  •• 

93* 

••• 

4. 

50 

20-00 

3000 

•  •  • 

9r-6 

••• 

6.  Wood's  . 

50 

14-00 

14  00 

12-00 

ee-Ti" 

•  •• 

6.  Lipowiiz's      . 

50 

27*00 

13  00 

10-00 

60* 

Softens  at  55* 

Fusible  metal,  like  pure  bismutli,  expands  in  solidifying,  and  is  used 
for  taking  impressions  or  clichia  of  wood-blocks  and  other  engraved 
surfaces  for  reproduction  by  the  electrotype  process,  as  well  as  in  safety- 
plugs  for  steam-boilers,  which  melt  if  the  water  becomes  overheated 
through  excessive  pressure.  A  small  addition  of  bismuth  to  pevter 
renders  it  hard  and  sonorous.  The  salts  of  bismuth  are  somewhat 
extensively  used  in  medicine. 


LEAD. 

Lead  is  a  soft  metal  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  when  recently  cat 
possesses  a  strong  metallic  lustre;  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
rapidly  tarnished,  and  acquires  a  superficial  coating  of  plumbous  ca^ 
bonate. 

Lead  is  both  malleable  and  ductile,  possessing  the  former  property 
to  a  considerable  degree ;  but  its  tenacity  is  inferior  to  that  of  nearly  all 
the  other  ductile  metals.  It  is  flexible  and  inelastic,  and  fuses  at  aboat 
325"  C.  When  slowly  cooled,  imperfect  octahedral  crystals  are  readily 
obtained.  At  a  red  heat,  lead  becomes  sensibly  volatile,  but  not  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  its  distillation. 

When  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion,  in  contact  with  the  air,  rapid  oxida- 
tion takes  place.  At  first  the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath  becomes 
covered  by  an  iridescent  pellicle,  which  is  quickly  converted  into  a 
powder  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour.  At  a  red  heat  this  oxidation  of  the 
metal  proceeds  with  great  rapidity ;  and  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order 
to  continue  the  operation,  that  the  oxide,  which  gradually  melts,  should 
be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  a  fresh  metallic  surface. 

Lead,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  damp  atmosphere,  quickly  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  when  acid  vapours  are  present  this  action  is  mudi  accele- 
rated. Oxidation  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  white  carbonate  of  lead.  Dis- 
tilled water  determines  the  oxidation  of  the  metal,  and  from  this  cause 
leaden  cisterns  are  rapidly  corroded  when  used  as  reservoirs  for  soft 
water.  A  bar  of  lead,  placed  in  distilled  water  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
becomes  rapidly  covered  with  a  white  coating  of  hydrated  oxide,  which 
is  subsequently  converted  into  a  hydrated  carbonate  of  lead,  frequently 
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-forming  distinct  nacreous  scales  on  the  'surface  of  the  metal  In  such 
cases  the  water  is  invariably  found  to  hold  a  portion  of  lead  in  solution, 
lYhich  is  readily  shown  by  its  becoming  brown  on  passing  through  it  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  the  tendency  exhibited  by  lead  to  form  soluble  salts,  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tanks  in  which  water  for  domestic 
purposes  is  to  be  kept,  since,  from  the  poisonous  nature  of  these  com- 
pounda,  disastrous  effects  not  unfrequently  result 

The  action  of  water  on  lead  is,  however,  much  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  various  salts,  and  particularly  calcium 
sulphate,  which  has  the  property  of  preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  thd 
oxidation  and  solution  of  this  metal 

The  lead  of  commerce  often  approaches  a  state  of  chemical  purity,  and 
is  then  extremely  soft  and  malleable.  When  lead  of  still  greater  purity 
is  required,  it  may  be  procured  by  reducing,  in  a  carbon-lined  crucible, 
oxide  of  lead,  obtained  by  the  calcination^  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  lead. 
Lead  is  somewhat  feebly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  con- 
centrated and  boiling.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  on  lead  when 
air  is  excluded ;  but  if  heated  in  very  strong  sulphuric  acid,  SO]  is 
evolved  and  lead  sulphate  is  slowly  formed.  The  proper  solvent  for  lead 
is  nitric  acid,  which  forms  with  it  a  salt  readily  crystallizing,  on  cooling, 
in  opaque  octahedra. 

Lead  Obes. 

Lead  is  very  rarely  found  in  a  native  state,  but  usually  in  combination 
with  one  of  the  non-nietallic  elements,  particularly  with  sulphur.  It  also 
occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen,  selenium,  arsenic,  tellurium,  and 
with  various  acida  The  ores  of  lead  are  fusible  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  when  fluxed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  sodium  on  a  charcoal  support 
yield  a  globule  of  metallic  lead.  The  metal  thus  obtained  gives  off  fumes, 
particularly  when  heated  in  the  outer  flame,  and  stains  the  charcoal  of  a 
yellow  colour. 

Native  Lsad  ;  Plomh  natif;  Oediegen  Bleu  Cubic — ^The  characters 
of  native  lead  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  commercial  lead. 
It  is  a  very  rare  substance,  of  which  specimens  are  said  to  have  been 
found,  associated  with  galena,  in  County  .Kerry,  Ireland,  and  in  an 
argillaceous  rock  near  Cartagena,  Spain.  Native  lead  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  met  with  at  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  occur,  with  galena,  in  a  siliceous  rock. 

Oxide  of  Lead;  Mamcot;  Bleigldtie,  Khombic. — Is  a  pulverulent 
mineral  of  a  bright  red  colour,  sometimes  mixed  with  yellow,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  different  oxides  of  lead,  affording  a  metallic  globule  when 
heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  sometimes  a  volcanic 
product,  but  occurs  associated  with  galena,  and  is  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  various  lead  minea  From  the  comparative  rarity  of  this  ore  it 
is  of  no  importance  to  the  metallurgisU 
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Chloride  of  Lead  ;  Flomb  chlorurB;  ScUzsaures  BleL  Bhoznbk— 
This  rare  mineral,  known  as  Coiunnite^  PbCl^  is  found  among  the  lavaa 
of  Vesuvius.  An  pxychloride  of  lead,  termed  MendtpiUy  occurs  in  the 
Mendip  Hills,  in  the  form  of  lamellar,  9hining  masses,  of  a  greyish-vhite 
colour,  deposited  on  a  matrix  of  black  oxide  of  manganese.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  7*07.  When  treated  before  the  blowpipe  it  decre- 
pitates, and  fuses  into  a  globule  of  a  yellowish-white  colour;  if  heated  on 
charcoal,  metallic  lead  is  obtained.  Another  oxychloride  of  lead,  and  a 
chloro-carbonate  of  lead,  occur  in  Derbyshire. 

SuiiPHiDB  OF  Lead  ;  Galena ;  GaUne ;  BUiglanz,  Cubic^This 
mineral  occurs  principally  in  cubes,  which  are  often  of  considerable  sue; 
its  cubic  cleavage  is  extremely  perfect.  It  more  rarely  occurs  in  a  finelj 
granular  state,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  fibrous  masses:  Compact 
specimens,  although  occasionally  nciet  with,  are  of  comparatively  lan 
occurrence.  Its  colour  and  streak  are  lead-grey ;  fragile ;  lustre  metallic; 
^Bptcific  gravity  from  7'3  to  7*7.  When  pure,  it  contains  lead  86*55,  and 
sulphur  13*45  per  cent.,  corresponding  to  the  formula,  PbS.  The  lead 
in  this  mineral  is  invariably  associated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  with 
silver.  When  silver  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  the  ore  receives 
the  name  of  argentiferous  galena,  and  becomes  a  valuable  source  of  that 
metal. 

The  analysis  of  an  argentiferous  galena  from.  Schemnitc  afforded 
Beudant  the  following  results : — 


Pb 

Ag 
S 


79*60 

7*00 

18-40 

100  00 


or  about  2,300  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore.  This  is  rarely  realized  for 
any  large  quantity  of  ore ;  the  average  yield  of  lead  and  silver  of  galena 
from  diiferent  districts,  as  prepared  for  the  smelter,  being  as  follows :— 


North  of  England 

Lead,  per  cent 

SUver,  oQxicM  per  too. 
8 

Linares,  Spain 

.         •        70 

10 

Harz    .         .         .        . 

62 

80 

Freiberg 

.        55 

45 

Isle  of  Man  . 

.        .       75 

20-60 

Cornwall 

.        .       70 

50 

Przibram 

.       49 

100 

In  addition  to  sulphide  of  silver,  galena  sometimes  contains  yariable 
quantities  of  antimony.  This  substance  appears  to  alter  in  a  certain 
degree  the  character  of  the  mineral;  those  specimens  of  which  the  lamioa 
are  curved,  as  well  as  those  which  present  a  bright  steely  fracture,  often 
contain  antimony. 

Galena  occurs  in  granite,  limestone,  in  argillaceous,  and  in  sandstone 
rocks,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  ores  of  copper  and  zinc  Tii6 
matrix  on  which  this  ore  has  been  deposited  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
either  quartz,  calcite,  fluor-spar,  or  barium  sulphate.  The  lead  mines  of 
the  West  of  England  occur  in  clay-slate ;  those  of  Derbyshire  and  the 
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JE^'orth  of  England  are  principally  in  limestone,  as  are  also  the  ezten* 
-sive  deposits  of  Bleiberg  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  the 
Tipper  Harz,  and  at  Przibram,  in  Bohemia,  the  lead  mines  are  in  claj- 
Blate ;  at  Freibeig,  in  Saxony,  in  gneiss ;  at  Sala,  in  Sweden,  in  crystal* 
line  limestone ;  and  at  Leadhills,  in  Scotland,  in  the  older  grits.  Valuable 
deposits  of  galena  are  worked  in  various  parts  of  France,  and  particularly 
at  Huelgoet  and  Poullaouen,  in  Brittany ;  at  Pontgibaud,  Puy-de-Ddme ; 
and  at  Yialaa,  in  the  department  of  Loz^re.  In  Spain,  sulphide  of  lead 
is  found  in  Catalonia  and  Granada,  in  the  granite  hills  of  Linares,  pro- 
vince of  Jaen,  and  elsewhere.  Ghdena  occurs  in  Belgium;  in  Savoy;  in 
Cohemia,  at  Joachimsthal,  where  the  ore  is  principally  worked  for  silver ; 
and  in  Siberia,  where  argentiferous  galena  occurs  in  limestone  in  the 
JDaonria  Mountains.  Extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  are  likewise  found 
in  United  States  of  America. 

Cupraplumbite  is  a  variety  of  galena  containing  24*5  per  cent,  of 
sulphide  of  copper.     It  is  a  rare  mineral,  obtained  from  Chili. 

DufrenoysUe  is  a  sulpharsenide  of  lead  of  a  dark  steel-grey  colour, 
from  the  dolomite  of  St.  Gothard. 

Sdenide  of  Lead  or  Clausthalite,  is  a  mineral  of  a  lead-grey  colour  and 
granular  fracture.  When  heated  before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  o£f  the 
•  odonr  of  horse-radish.  It  occurs  in  quantities  too  small  to  render  it  of 
-  practical  value  as  an  ore  of  lead. 

Csrussitb;  Carbonate  of  Lead;  Flomb  earbonatS;  Weisableierz, 
Bhombic. — This  mineral  generally  possesses  a  white  colour  and  an  ada- 
mantine lustre.  It  is  found  in  crystals  analogous  to  those  of  aragonite, 
in  radial  and  compact  masses,  in  concretions,  and  in  amorphous  deposits. 
All  these  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  that  last-mentioned,  possess 
the  peculiar  lustre  belonging  to  white  lead.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
crystallized  specimens  of  this  substance  are  nearly  black;  this  arises 
from  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  sulphide,  probably  due  to  the 
.action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
galena,  with  which  carbonate  of  lead  is  generally  found  associated.  It  is 
an  extremely  brittle  mineral,  and  when  amorphous  exhibits  a  conchoidal 
fractura  When  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of 
COi ;  before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  but  when  heated  on  a  char- 
coal support  iSorda  a  button  of  metallic  lead.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  6-46  to  6*58. 

Two  specimens  of  this  mineral  afforded  on  analysis  the  following  per- 
centage results : — 


• 

.  CrTstals  f rom 
Leadhilln. 
By  Klaproth. 

CxTitaUfrom 

TMsdalo. 

By  J.  A.  PhllHpa. 

PbO  .... 
COs    .... 

82 
16 

'88-65 
16-52 

98 

100  07 
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This  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  having'  the  formula  FbCO^  or  PbO.COr 
The  amorphous  and  friable  varieties  are  generally  more  or  lea  odnlntt- 
nated  with  siliceous  and  earthy  impurities.  Cerussite  is  found  in  splendid 
.crystals  at  Leadhills,  at  Wanlock  Head,  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  some  of 
,the  Cornish  mines,  as  well  as  in  many  other  localities.  When  abondant 
•it  forms  a  valuable  ore  of  lead,  sometimes  yielding  above  75  per  cent 
.of  that  metaL  From  its  dissimilarity  to  the  other  ores  of  lead,  it  vai 
for  a  bng  time  considered  by  miners  to  be  of  no  value ;  large  quantities 
.which  had  been  formerly  buried  in  rubbish  were  subsequently  excavated 
and  worked  with  great  advantage  in  many  of  the  Spanish  mines,  as  also 
at  different  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Leadville, 
Colorado,  United  States  of  America. 

Anolesite  ;  Std]phate  i>f  Lead  ;  Plomb  etd/aU;  BleiwtrioL  Bhomluei 
— ^The  crystalline  forms  are  closely  allied  to.  those  of  heavy  spar,  and  an 
often  slender  and  implanted.  Specimens  of  sulphate  of  lead  in  azno^ 
phous  masses  and  in  lamellar  and  granular  fragments  are  also  fooiul 
It  is  colourless,  sometimes  inclining  to  grey  or  green.  Lustre  adaman- 
tine, vitreous,  or  resinous.  May  be  either  opaque  or  perfectly  iaii 
'sparent  When  pure,  it  consists  of  73  per  cent  of  oxide  of  lead,  and 
27  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  If  heated  with  sodium  carbonate  before  the 
blowpipe  it  affords  a  globule  of  metallic  lead.  Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  PhSO^,  or  PbO.SO^  This  xnineral  is  generally 
associated  with  galena,  by  the  oxidation  of  which  it  appears  to  be  formed. 

Fine  specimens  of  this  ore  are  found  at  Parys  Mountain,  LeadhiUi, 
and  Wanlock  Head,  as  well  as  at  Huelgoet  in  France,  in  the  Island  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  in  America ;  but 
it  does  not  often  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  regarded  as  an 
important  ore  of  lead.     Its  density  is  about  6*3. 

Linarite  is  a  blue  hydrated  double  sulphate  of  lead  and  copper, 
sparingly  found  at  Leadhills  and  at  Roughton  GilL 

Ptbomorphite  ;  Fhoephaie  of  Lead ;  Plomb  pho^^hate;  BmJtblUkn. 
Hexagonal — This  mineral  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  of  a  bright  groen 
or  brown  colour,  which  have  a  lateral  cleavage,  and  are  often  neaxlj 
transparent.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  6*5  to  7*1,  and 
.affords  a  white  streak. 

Besides  being  found  in  crystals,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  mammiUary 
and  reniform  masses,  with  a  radiated  structure.  In  its  purest  state  this 
mineral  is  composed  of  PbO  74*1,  VJd^  15*7,  Pb  7*6,  and  CL  2*6  percent 

This  composition  indicates  the  proportion  of  three  molecules  of 
phosphate  of  lead  to  one  of  chbride  of  lead;  formula  3(3PbO.PsO|). 
PbClsi  or  Pb5(P04)8CL  Phosphate  of  lead  is  found  in  many  of  the  lead 
mines  in  this  country  •  and  particularly  in  those  of  Cornwall,  Leadhilb) 
and  Waiilock  Head.  The  phosphate  of  lead  from  Huelgogt,  in  Brittany, 
contains  alumina. 

■  ■  * 

Mimetmte^  Kampylite^  and  Hedyphane  are  arsenates  of  lead,  muek 
resembling  in  appearance  the  phosphate  of  that  metal,  but  when  heated 
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evolving  the  odour  of  garlic.  They  are  analogous  in  crystalline  form  and 
chemical  constitution  to  Pyromorphite  PjOsi  being  replaced  by  A83O5, 
and  PbO  to  some  extent  by  CaO. 

CSkntmaie  ^Jjead  is  a  mineral  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  rhombic  prisnn,  and  lAicfaw  beloea  tha  blowpipe.  When 
heated  on  charcoal  it  forms  a  shining  slag  containing  numerous  globules 
of  metallic  lead     It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  6*0. 

A  specimen  of  chromate  of  lead,  analyzed  by  Berzelius,  gave  the 
following  results : — 

PbO 68-50 

OtOg 81-60 

This  mineral  is  a  simple  chromate  expressed  by  the  formula 
PbCrO*,  or  PbO.CrO,  Chromate  of  lead  is  the  "chrome-yellow"  of 
painters,  but  is  for  this  purpose  artificially  prepared  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  chromate  of  potassium  to  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  Native  chromate 
of  lead  occurs  in  small  quantities  only,  and  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
Brazil  and  from  Beresof  in  Siberia.  Mdanochroite  is  another  chromate 
of  lead,  and  Vauquelinite  is  a  chromate  of  lead  and  copper. 

WfdfeniUe  or  Molybdate  of  Lead  is  a  very  brilliant  yellow  mineral, 
crystallizing  in  tetragonal  forms.  It  is  of  the  composition  PbO.MOs, 
with  PbO  61*4  and  MO3  38'6  per  cent  It  occurs  most  abundantly  at 
Bleiberg,  Carinthia,  and  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  is  the  principal  source 
of  molybdic  acid. 

PlumlxhreaifiUe  is  a  rare  ore  of  lead,  obtained  at  Huelgob't,  in  Brit- 
tany, and  from  the  Missouri  mines  in  the  United  States  of  America.  A 
specimen  of  this  substance  from  HuelgoSt,  analyzed  by  Berzelius,  was 
found  to  be  constituted  as  follows: — Oxide  of  lead,  40*14;  alumina, 
37*00;  water,  18'80;  insoluble  gangue,  2*60.  This  mineral  has  a 
yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour,  and  possesses  a  lustre  much  re- 
sembling that  of  gum  aiabic 

The  other  minerals  containing  lead  are  very  rare,  and  in  no  instance 
oecnr  in  sufficient  abundance  to  allow  of  being  treated  as  ores  of  this 
metaL 

Distribution  of  Lead  Orb& 

The  ores  of  lead  are  abundantly  distributed  through  the  geological 
-series,  but  appear  to  be  most  abundant  in  rocks  of  Silurian  and  Car- 
boniferous age,  and  frequently  occur  in  deposits  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  true  veins.  Lead  veins  are  often  rich  in  one  stratum  of  rock,  and 
become  suddenly  impoverished  on  entering  another  differing  from  it  in 
eompofiitioiL  Galena  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  but 
lead  ores  are  not,  generally,  argentiferous  to  any  considerable  extent, 
unless  they  occur  in  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rock&  The  more  argenti- 
fexons  ores  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  true  veins  occurring  in  the 
older  rocks,  and  these,  althot^h  not  so  productive  for  lead  as  deposits  in 
limestone;,  are  generally  more  persistent  in  depth. 
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The  oies  of  lead  found  near  the  surface  embtace  yarioos  oxidized 
combinations,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  galena ;  among  these 
carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  lead  are  the  most  common. 

The  lead-producing  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  scattered 
over  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  that  of  the  north  of 
England  is,  from  the  quantity  of  ore  raijsed,  the  most  important  It  lies 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Alston  Moor,  where  the  three  counties  of  Nortb« 
umberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland  meet,  and  where  the  ore  is  obtained 
from  veins  enclosed  in  Carboniferous  Limestone.  A  nearly  horizontal 
bed  of  eruptive  rock,  known  to  the  miners  .as  the  "Whin  Sill,"  is  inte^ 
calated  between  the  limestone  in.  an  irregxdar  manner.  The  principal 
workings  are  on  rake-veins,  or  true  lodes ;  but  tl^ere  are  other  classes  of 
deposit,  known  respectively  2A  pipe-veins^  fiat-veins,  &c. 

Bake-veins  commonly  exhibit  tl^  usual  characteristics  of  regokr 
veins,  although  they  do  not  always  descend  through  the  strata  in  an 
uninterrupted  course,  but  are  arranged  in  zigzags,  one  portion  having  a 
general  parallelism  with  other  parts  of  the  same  vein  above  or  below  it, 
and  being  connected  with  it  by  horizontal  deposits. 

The  lead-region  of  Derbyshire  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
above  described,  but  is  more  complicated  in  its  details,  being  much 
broken  up  by  faults ;  and  instead  of  one  bed  of  eruptive  rock,  as  in 
Cumberland,  there  are  three.  The  ordinary  gangue  of  these  veins  is 
calcite,  fluor-spar,  and  barium  sulphate. 

The  lead  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  worked  on  true  veins,  and 
the  ores  raised  contain  a  notable  amount  of  silver,  but  the  production  has 
of  late  years  considerably  fallen  off.  At  the  time  Borlase  wrote  (1758) 
only  one  lead  mine  was  worked  in  Cornwall,  and  in  1839  the  whole 
produce  of  the  county  was  somewhat  below  180  tons.  In  the  years  from 
1845  to  18^0  over  10,000  tons  were  annually  raised,  from  3,000  to 
4,000  tons  of  metallic  lead  being  produced  annually  from  East  HuelBose 
alone.  This  *  mine  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  productive,  and  accord- 
ing  to !  Official  statistics,  the  present  annual  production  of  Cornwall  ia 
about  350  tons  of  lead,  containing  2,500  ounces  of  silver.  In  Devonshire 
the  Combe  Martin  and  Beer  Alston  Mines,  which  formerly  yielded  ores 
containing  from  80  to  140  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  extensively  worked.  The  Snailbeach  Mines  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
the  Grassington  Mines  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  Minera  Mines  in  Denbigh- 
shire, have  been  celebrated  for  their  large  production. 

The  lead-region  of  Cardiganshire  and  Montgomeryshire  extends  over 
a  length  of  about  iorty  miles,  and  varies  from  five  to  twenty^two  miles 
in  width.  The  usual  strike  of  the  lodes,  which  are  enclosed  in  rocks  of 
Silurian  age,  is  east-north-east ;  the  gangue  consists  chiefly  of  fragments 
of  slate  cemented  together  by  quartz  and  calcite. 

The  total  quantities  of  lead  ore  raised  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1885,  and  of  lead  and  silver  produced  therefrom,  were  as 
follow :— 
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Lead  ore 51,302  tons. 

Lead 87,687    „ 

Silver 320,520  onnoes. 

In  Belgium,  galena  and  other  ores  of  lead  are  found,  associated  with 
zinc,  in  limestone.  The  annual  production  of  the  country  is  probably 
equivalent  to  about  2,500  tons  of  lead. 

In  Germany,  lead  mines  of  some  importance  are  worked  in  the  Siegen 
district  The  veins  of  the  Upper  Harz  are  concentrated  in  two  principal 
groups,  one  near  Clausthal,  and  another  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Andreas- 
berg.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Clausthal  and  Zellerfeld  the  veinstone  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  a  breccia  of  country  rock  cemented  together  by  calcite, 
carbonate  of  iron,  quartz,  and  heavy  spar.  The  most  abundant  ore  is 
argentiferous  galena^  with  small  quantities  of  copper  ore  and  blende ;  in 
some  cases  the  ores  widen  out  into  a  stockwork  300  feet  in  width,  and 
from  such  aggregations  of  narrow  veins,  rich  returns  of  ore  are  not 
unfrequently  obtained.  The  system  of  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Andreasberg  is  included  within  a  space  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width ;  in  addition  to  argentiferous  galena,  they 
yield  silver  ores  proper,  including  pyrargyrite  and  light-red  silver  ore. 

Besides  the  mines  of  St.  Andreasberg  and  Clausthal,  there  are  in  the 
Harz  those  of  Bammelsberg,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goslar. 
Here  the  principal  bed  of  ore  dips  in  the  direction  of  the  enclosing  slates, 
and,  at  a  depth  of  about  40  feet,  sends  off  a  branch  at  a  considerably 
less  angle.  The  length  of  this  deposit  is  about  1,800  feet,  and  its  greatest 
thickness  160  feet,  but  these  dimensions  decrease  in  depth.  This  re- 
markable deposit  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  sulphides  of  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  and  copper,  without  any  notable  admixture  of  gangue.  There  are 
also  extensive  workings  in  the  great  lead-bearing  sandstones  of  Commem 
and  elsewhere,  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  where  from  rock  yielding  only  1^  to 
2  per  cent  nearly  55,000  tons  of  lead  are  annually  produced. 

In  Nassau  lead  ores  are  raised  from  a  group  of  veins  extending  from 
Holxappel  on  the  Lahn  to  Welmich  and  Werlau  on  the  Bhine ;  about 
thirty  small  mines  are  worked  on  these  veins,  and  are  estimated  to  yield 
800  tons  of  lead  annually. 

The  total  production  of  lead  ore  in  Germany  was,  in  1881,  about 
164,000  tons. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  lead  produced  in  the  Austrian  Empite 
is  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Bleiberg  and  Baibl  in  Carinthia.  The 
village  of  Bleiberg  is  situated  near  Yillach,  in  the  Carinthian  Alps,  and 
mines  extend  from  Bleiberg  along  the  valley  of  the  Notsch  to  a  distance 
of  five  miles.  The  ore,  which  is  galena  and  carbonate  of  lead,  with 
blende  and  calamine,  occurs  in  deposits  in  a  rock  believed  to  be  of  the 
age  of  the  Muschelkalk. 

At  the  important  mines  of  Przibra^l  in  Bohemia  the  galena  forms 
contact-deposits  on  the  sides  of  dioritic  veins  occurring  in  rocks  of  Lower 
Silurian  age.    The  metalliferous  portions  of  these  veins,  which  are  gene- 
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rally  too  poor  to  repay  the  expense  of  working  until  a  depth  of  fiftj 
fathoms  has  been  attained^  consist  of  a  mixture  of  galena,  sulphide  of 
antimony,  blende,  and  iron  pyrites,  with  a  little  grey  copper  ore.  The 
total  average  production  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  estimated  at  about 
9,000  tons  of  metallic  lead  annually. 

The  annual  production  of  lead  in  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Norway  is 
comparatively  smalL 

Spain  has  long  been  celebrated  for  her  lead  mines,  which  have  been 
described  by  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Pliny,  as  exceedingly  numerous  and 
extensive.  Under  the  Moorish  dominion  mining  operations  were  con- 
ducted with  considerable  activity,  but  upon  their  expulsion  from  the 
country  the  art  appears  to  have  rapidly  fallen  into  decay. 

The  discovery  of  America  and  of  its  mineral  riches,  which  took  plsce 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Moors,  caused  the  mines  of  Spain  to 
be  comparatively  neglected ;  but  after  the  loss  of  her  American  cobnies 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  an  effort  for  the  development  of  her  own 
minea     By  a  decree  of  Ferdinand  YIL  the  mines  of  Spain  were,  in 

1825,  laid  open  on  tolerably  liberal  conditions  to  the  enterprise  of  all, 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  and  in  1849  this  law  was  supplanted  by  a 
new  one,  by  which  still  further  privileges  were  conferred. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  which  Spanish  mining  enterprise  was 
directed,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  ordinance  of  1825,  was  the  lead- 
district  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  wheie,  in 

1826,  operations  had  been  commenced  on  above  three  thousand  diffeient 
grants.  For  a  time  the  production  of  this  region  was  very  large ;  in  the 
year  1827,  according  to  Whitney,  these  mines  yielded  42,000  tons  of  lead, 
thereby  so  reducing  the  price  that  the  miners  entered  into  a  nmtnal 
agreement  to  work  during  one-half  the  year  only.  These  deposits  are 
not  in  veins,  and  are  compared  by  Le  Play  to  an  immense  amygdaloid,  in 
which  the  paste  is  limestone  and  the  amygdules  galena.  The  limestone 
is  of  Silurian  age. 

From  the  nature  of  the  deposits,  it  is  evident  that  so  large  a  piodno- 
tion  could  not  be  continuously  kept  up ;  and  from  1827,  when  it  attained 
its  highest  pointy  the  falling-off  was  rapid;  at  the  present  time  these 
mines  are  considerably  less  productive  than  formerly. 

At  present  the  principal  lead-producing  districts  in  Spain  are  Linaies, 
in  the  province  of  Jaen,  Cartagena  and  Mazaron  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  and  various  mining  fields  in  the  province  of  Almeria.^  Lead  oi® 
is  also  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Granada,  Estremadura,  Badajox,  and 
to  a  small  extent  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  Linares  dis^ 
trict  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Bailen,  Bafioe, 
Yilches,  La  Carolina,  and  Santa  Elena,  an  area  of  about  84  square  miles ; 
but  two-thirds  of  the  production  comes  from  Linares  proper,  an  area  of 
not  more  than  20  square  miles.     The  veins  in  the  Linares  district  occur 

1  Mr.  T.  Sopwith  hu  kindly  famiahed  much  information  relative  to  the  prodn«l»B 
of  pig-lead  in  Spain. 
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principally  in  granite,  those  in  the  neighbouring  districts  in  clay-slate. 
The  ore  obtained  is  galena,  which  is  dressed  up  to  75  or  78  per  cent  of 
lead,  and  co|itains  from  6  to  10  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore.  So-called 
carbonates  are  also  produced,  which,  although  containing  a  certain  amount 
of  earthy  carbonate  of  lead,  depend  principally  for  their  value  on  partially 
decomposed  galena;  they  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  smaller  mines 
insufficiently  supplied  with  washing  apparatus,  and  contain  from  45  to 
60  per  cent,  of  lead.  A  certain  amount  of  slag  is  also  obtained  from 
vrashing  the  heaps  left  by  the  ancieiite ;  their  tenure  in  lead,  when  sold, 
being  from  30  to  50  per  cent 

The  production  of  the  entire  Linares  district  is  not  less  than  90,000 
tons  of  galena  per  annum,,  to  which  may  be  added  10,000  tons  of  car- 
bonates and  10,000  tons  of  slags.  The  carbonates  and  slags  are  nearly 
all  smelted  at  Cartagena. 

The  Cartagena  district  may  be  said  to  include  Herrerias,  Porman, 
Mazaron,  Aguilas,  Cabo  de  Gato,  Sierra  Almagrera,  and  others.  When 
Cartagena  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Spanish  lead-producing  dis- 
tricts slags  were  the  principal  source  of  the  metaL  Including  what  is 
received  from  Linares,  about  30,000  tons  of  pig-lead  are  now  produced 
annually,  principally  from  earthy  carbonates  found  in  layers  in  the  lime* 
stone  rock.  Excluding  imports  from  Linares,  it  is  not  probable  that 
more  than  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  galena  are  smelted.  The  carbonates 
of,  say  20  per  cent,  produce,  are  reduced,  partly  in  numberless  little 
smelt-mills  scattered  all  over  the  district,  and  also  at  Escombrera,  three 
miles  from  Cartagena,  as  well  as  at  Cartagena  itself,  where  there  are 
large  smelting  establishments. 

Almeria,  including  Motril,  Guadiz,  Sierra  de  Baza,  Solana,  Beija,  &c., 
has  greatly  diminished  its  production  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  for- 
merly produced  nearly  80,000  tons  of  ore  annually ;  its  present  production 
may  be  10,000  to  15,000  tons  of  galena,  yielding  about  78  per  cent  of  lead. 

The  three  districts  named  are  the  only  ones  in  which  mines  are 
worked  on  a  large  scale ;  an  additional  7,000  or  8,000  tons  will  cover  all 
the  remaining  production  of  Spain.  The  total  production  of  the  country 
is  believed  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Tons  of  Pig-lead. 
Linares,  exdnaire  of  alAgs  and  carbonates  •     60,000 

Cartagena^  including  galena  slags  and  carbonates  |  q/^  q^q 

from  Linares (     ' 

Almeria 80,000 

Other  districts,  8,000  tons  at  76  per  cent,  (or  70  )    ^  ^^^ 

per  cent,  nett) )     ' 

125,600 
Say,  120,000  tons  of  pig-lead  annually. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  production  will  continue  at  this  figure, 
as  the  low  prices  of  lead  which  have  ruled  from  1880  to  1885  do  not 
enable  lead  ores  which  do  not  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  silver 
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to  be  worked  with  profit  The  production  of  late  years  has  been  kept  up 
in  a  large  measure  by  attacking  the  reserves  of  ore  left  in  fonner  times. 

Of  the  60,000  tons  raised  at  Linares  (nearly  one  half  of  the  produc- 
tion of  Spain)  about  one  half  is  smelted  in  the  district,  and  the  remainder 
is  carried  to  Cartagena  and  Almeria,  and  there  smelted  with  the  argenti- 
ferous ores  and  fluxes  found  on  the  south  coast^  or  to  Germany.  The 
latter  country  takes  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  lead  ore  from  Spain 
annually. 

In  the  Piedmontese  Alps  the  mines  of  Pesey  and  Macot  have  been 
worked  during  the  last  150  years,  and,  together  with  that  of  Saint  Jean 
de  Maurienne,  produced,  accordmg  to  Burat  in  1846,  about  250  tons 
of  lead  and  19,000  ounces  of  silver  annually.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia 
there  are  numerous  mines,  producing  considerable  quantities  of  lead 
and  silver.  Thirty-nine  different  mines  were  in  operation  in  1872, 
their  annual  production  of  lead  being  about  14,000  tons^  containing 
364,500  ounces  of  silver ;  in  addition  to  this,  Sardinia  i^orded  about  900 
tons  of  lead  and  15,000  ounces  of  silver,  obtained  by  smelting  Boman 
and  other  slags. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  37,500 
tons  of  argentiferous  lead  ore. 

In  1881  Greece  exported  11,700  tons  of  pig-lead,  of  which  a  laige 
proportion  was  obtained  from  the  ancient  slags  of  Laurium. 

The  most  important  mines  of  argentiferous  galena  in  France  are 
those  of  Pontgibaud  in  the  Puy-de-Ddme.  The  ore,  which  is  much 
mixed  with  silica,  contains  a  large  amount  of  silver,  and  is  smelted  in 
blast-furnaces,  after  having  been  subjected  to  a  preliminary  roasting. 
The  annual  yield  of  the  Pontgibaud  mines  is  about  1,400  tons  of  lead 
and  145,000  ounces  of  silver;  the  total  annual  yield  of  lead  ores  in 
France  is  estimated  at  14,000  tons,  containing  185,000  ounces  of  silver. 

The  principal  lead  deposits  of  the  United  States  of  America  were 
formerly  situated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  were  embraced  in  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  lead  deposits  of  America  by  the 
famous  expedition  of  Le  Sueur,  who,  in  his  voyages  up  the  Mississippi 
in  1700  and  1701,  noticed  many  lead  veins  along  its  banks.  The  mines 
of  Missouri  had,  however,  been  worked  for  some  time  before  any  further 
attention  was  given  to  the  comparatively  remote  region  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi;  but  in'  the  year  1788  a  Frenchman,  Julien  Dubuque,  who 
had  settled  in  the  district,  commenced  mines  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  on  a  tract  of  land  which  includes  the  now  flourishing  town  of 
Dubuque.  The  principal  mining  centres  are  Galena  in  Illinois ;  Mineral 
Point,  in  Wisconsin;  and  Dubuque,  in  Iowa.  The  lead  is  almost  exclu- 
sively found  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  and 
there  are  no  deposits  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  under  the  head  of  true  veins.  The  lead  of  this 
region  is  extremely  poor  in  silver,  seldom  containing  much  above  one 
ounce  to  the  ton. 
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Numerous  true  veins  containing  galena  occur  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
North  America ;  hut  although  these  afford  ores  which  are  richer  in  silver 
than  those  of  the  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  thiey  are  but  little 
worked,  and  their  yield  of  lead  is  comparatively  small. 

Of  late  years  laxge  deposits  of  argentiferous  lead  ores  have  been  dis« 
covered  in  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho ;  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  lead  now  annually  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
obtained  from  those  regions. 

The  present  annual  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  is 
133,000  tons,  and  the  total  production  of  the  world  is  probably  about 
450,000  tons. 

Assay  of  Lead  Ores. 

The  ores  of  lead  may,  for  the  purposes  of  assay,  be  divided  into  two 


The  first  class  comprehends  all  ores  of  lead  and  other  plumbiferous 
eabstances  which  contain  neither  sulphur  nor  arsenic,  or  in  which  these 
bodies  are  present  in  small  proportion  only. 

The  second  class  comprises  sulphide  of  lead,  or  galena,  together  with 
all  lead  ores  containing  either  arsenic,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur. 

from  the  facility  with  which  lead  is  volatilized  when  strongly  heated 
it  la  necessary  to  conduct  the  assay  of  its  ores  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
98  a  notable  quantity  of  the  reduced  metal  would  otherwise  be  driven  off 
in  the  state  of  vapour. 

The  furnace  best  adapted  for  making  lead  assays  is  constructed 
similarly  to  that  used  for  the  assay  of  the  ores  of  iron  and  copper,  but 
may  be  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  For  this  purpose,  the  internal 
cavity  for  the  reception  of  fuel  should  be  about  9  inches  square,  and  the 
height  of  the  throat  from  the  fire-bars  about  13  inches. 

A  furnace  of  this  kind  should  be  connected  with  a  chimney  of  at 
least  20  feet  in  height  Moderately  hard  coke,  b]:oken  into  pieces  of 
about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  is  the  most  convenient  fueL 

AssAT  OF  Obes  of  THE  FiRST  Class. — The  assay  of  ores  belonging  to 
this  class  is  a  simple  operation,  care  being  only  required  that  a  sufficient 
axnotuit  of  carbonaceous  matter  be  added  in  order  to  effect  the  complete 
redaction  of  the  metal,  while  such  fluxes  are  supplied  as  will  afford, 
by  combining  with  the  siliceous  and  earthy  matters  present,  a  liquid  and 
readily  fysible  sla^  The  mineral  to  be  assayed  is  first  pounded  in  an 
iron  mortar  and  passed  through  a  sieve  of  wire-gauze.  Those  portions 
-which  remain  on  the  meshes  are  again  crushed  until  the  whole  has  been 
passed  through,  since,  if  this  were  not  attended  to,  a  fair  sample  of  the 
ore  could  not  be  obtained;  as  the  more  sterile  portions,  being  usually  the 
hardest^  are  the  last  to  become  sufficiently  reduced  in  size. 

When  the  ore  has  been  properly  ground,  400  grains  may  be  weighed 
oat  and  well  mixed  with  600  grains  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  from 
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40  to  50  grains  of  powdered  charcoal,  according  to  the  supposed  ricbiess 
of  the  mineraL 

This  is  now  introduced  into  an  earthen  crucible  of  such  a  size  as  to 
be  not  more  than  one-half  filled  by  the  mixture,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
whole  is  placed  a  thin  layer,  either  of  sodium  carbonate  or  of  common 
salt.  The  crucible  with  its  contents  is  then  placed  in  the  furnace  and 
gently  heated,  care  being  taken  so  to  moderate  the  temperature  that  the 
mixture  of  ore  and  flux,  which  soon  begins  to  soften  and  enter  into 
ebullition,  may  not  swell  up  and  flow  over  the  sidea  If  the  effenres- 
cence  becomes  Jboo  strong,  it  must  be  checked  by  partially  removing  the 
crucible  from  the  fire,  and  by  a  due  regulation  of  the  draught  by  the 
damper. 

When  the  boiling  has  subsided  and  gas  is  no  longer  given  off,  the 
heat  is  again  raised  during  a  few  minutes  and  the  assay  completed 
During  the  process  of  reducing  the  metallic  oxide  or  carbonate  the  heat 
should  not  exceed  dull  redness ;  but  in  order  to  complete  the  operation 
and  render  the  slags  sufficiently  liquid  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  lead  in  one  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  the  temperature  must 
subsequently  be  increased  to  bright  redness. 

When  the  contents  of  the  pot  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  tranquil 
fusion,  it  musty  by  the  aid  of  proper  tongs,  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
the  assay  poured  into  an  iron  mould ;  or,  after  having  been  tapped  gently 
against  some  hard  body,  to  collect  the  lead  in  a  single  globule,  it  may  be 
set  aside  to  cooL  When  the  operation  has  been  successfully  perfonued, 
the  cooled  slag  will  present  a  smooth  concave  surface,  with  a  distinct 
vitreous  lustre.  As  soon  as  the  crucible  has  become  sufficiently  cold  it 
is  broken,  and  the  button  of  lead  extracted.  To  remove  from  the  metal, 
obtained  either  from  the  mould  or  by  breaking  the  crucible,  the  particles 
of  adhering  slag,  the  button  is  hammered  on  an  anvil,  and  afterwards 
washed  and  rubbed  with  a  hard  brush.  If  any  portions  of  the  sUig  adhere 
so  firmly  as  not  to  admit  of  being  easily  removed  by  mechanical  means, 
it  may,  in  most  instances,  be  separated  by  placing  the  button  for  a  shoit 
time  in  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  slag  is  dissolvedi 
whilst  the  metallic  button  remains  imaffected.  When  the  ore  has  been 
properly  fluxed  and  a  liquid  slag  obtained,  the  whole  of  the  metaUic  lead 
will  have  collected  in  one  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

Instead  of  employing  sodium  carbonate  and  powdered  charcoal,  the 
substance  to  be  assayed  may  be  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flax, 
and  the  mixture  slightly  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  borax.  Yeiy  good 
results  are  also  obtained  by  mixing  together — 

400  graina  of  plumbiferous  matter, 
600        ,,        carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
200        „        crude  tartar. 

These  ingredients,  after  being  perfectly  incorporated,  are  placed  in  an 
earthen  crucible  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  borax. 
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The  three  foregoing  methods  yield  equally  good  results,  and  afford 
slags  containing  but  a  very  small  portion  of  lead. 

The  assay  of  very  rich  lead  products  belonging  to  this  class  may  be 
conducted  "without  Uie  use  of  any  kind  of  flux,  as^  when  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  lined  crucible,  they  are  readily  and  completely  reduced.  It  is, 
howoTer,  desirable  in  all  cases  to  add  about  10  per  cent,  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, by  which  the  adherence  of  any  metallic  globules  to  the  charcoal 
lining  is  preyented.  This  method,  although  requiring  a  longer  time  than 
those  already  described,  does  not,  even  when  rich  ores  are  operated  on, 
afford  more  satisfactory  results. 

When  the  substance  operated  on  contains,  in  addition  to  lead,  other 
metals — such  as  copper,  silver,  tin,  or  antimony — ^the  button  obtained 
wrill  retain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  these  metals.  If  zinc  be 
present  in  the  ore,  traces  only  of  that  metal  will  be  discovered  in  the 
resultiDg  button  of  lead.  For  commercial  purposes  the  button  of  lead  is 
seldom  subjected  to  chemical  examination,  as  the  purity  of  the  metal  is 
tisually  judged  of  in  accordance  with  its  colour  and  softness ;  but  when 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  constituents  is  required,  it  must  be 
made  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  analysia  The  carbonates  of  lead 
are  the  only  important  minerals  belonging  to  this  class. 

Abbay  of  Obes  of  ths  Second  Class. — This  class  not  only  compre- 
hends galena,  which  is  the  most  common  and  abundant  ore  of  lead,  but 
also  comprises  the  sulphides  resulting  from  various  metallurgical  processes, 
as  well  as  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  arsenates  of  that  metaL 

The  assay  of  galena  is  variously  conducted,  but  one  of  the  following 
methods  is  most  commonly  employed  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  ore  to  be  examined,  after  having  been  properly  crushed  and  sifted, 
is  fused,  either — 

1.  With  sodium  carbonate  or  black  flux ; 

2.  With  metallic  iron ; 

3.  With  sodium  carbonate  or  black  flux  and  iron ;  or, 

4.  With  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate. 

First  Method  :  Fusion  with  an  Alkaline  Flux, — This  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  an  earthen  crucible,  which  is  to  be  left  uncovered  until  its 
contents  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion. 

The  powdered  ore,  after  being  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
dry  sodium  carbonate,  is  slowly  and  gradually  heated  in  an  ordinary  assay 
f umace  until  the  mixture  has  become  perfectly  liquid,  when  the  crucible 
is  removed  from  the  fire,  and,  after  having  been  gently  tapped  to  collect 
any  globules  of  metal  which  may  be  in  suspension  in  the  slag,  is  set 
aside  to  cooL  When  cold,  the  crucible  may  be  broken,  and  a  button 
of  metallic  lead,  which  must  be  cleaned  and  weighed,  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom. 

Instead  of  sodium  carbonate,  either  carbonate  of  potassium  or  black 
flux  may  be  used;  but  when  the  last-named  substance  is  employed  a 
little  longer  time  is  necessary  for  the  complete  fusion  of  the  mixture. 

2o 
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Every  100  parts  of  pure  galena  will,  by  this  method,  afford  from  75  to 
77  parts  of  metallic  lead,  indicating  a  loss  of  from  7  to  9  per  cent  on  the 
contents  of  the  ore. 

Some  of  the  older  assayers  were  in  the  habit  of  partially  expelling 
the  sulphnr  by  roasting,  and  afterwards  reducing  the  resulting  oxide  with 
about  its  own  weight  of  black  flux. 

This  process,  from  the  easy  fusibility  of  the  sulphides  and  oxides 
of  leadf  requires  yery  careful  manipulation,  and,  at  best^  the  results 
obtained  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Pure  galena,  by  this  method,  can 
rarely  be  made  to  afford  above  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead. 

Second  Method  :  Fusion  with  Metallic  Iron, — ^This  process  depends  on 
the  circumstance,  that  when  galena  is  fused  in  contact  with  metallic 
iron,  that  metal  becomes  converted  into  ferrous  sulphide,  whilst  the  lead 
originally  combined  with  the  sulphur  is  liberated.  The  amount  of  iron 
actually  required  for  the  decomposition  of  pure  sulphide  is  about  225 
per  cent ;  but  it  is  advantageous,  in  practice,  to  add  a  small  excess 
of  this  metal,  and  30  parts  of  iron  to  every  100  parts  of  galena  may 
therefore  be  employed 

The  iron  used  should  be  either  in  the  form  of  small  nails  or  in  that 
of  wire  cut  into  short  pieces.  This  mixture  of  ore  and  metallic  iron  is 
placed  in  a  day  crucible,  of  which  it  should  not  fill  above  two-thirds  the 
capacity,  and  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  either  sodium  carbonate  or 
borax.  The  crucible  with  its  contents  is  afterwards  heated  to  full  red- 
ness, by  which  a  well-fusbd  and  perfectly  liquid  slag  is  produced.  When 
the  contents  of  the  pot  are  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  it  is  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cooL  It  is  then  broken,  and  at  the 
bottom  will  be  found  a  button,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  have 
throughout  a  uniform  composition,  but  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer 
separates  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  sul- 
phide  of  iron,  which  crumbles  under  the  hammer  and  is  readily  removed; 
while  the  lower  part  is  a  button  of  malleable  lead,  which  must  be  cleaned 
and  weighed.  This  process  affords,  from  pure  galena,  about  78  per  cent 
of  metallic  lead.  The  loss  appears  to  arise  principally  from  the  volatility 
of  galena,  which  begins  to  be  driven  off  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is 
required  for  its  decomposition  by  iron. 

In  North  Wales  this  method  of  assay  is  sometimes  conducted  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  that  described.  Instead  of  adding 
finely  divided  iron  to  the  ore,  the  pounded  mineral  is  heated,  without  the 
addition  of  any  kind  of  flux,  in  a  ladle  made  of  that  metaL  This  ladle 
or  dish  is  formed  out  of  a  thick  piece  of  plate-iron,  and  is  provided  with 
a  lip,  by  which  the  reduced  metal  is  poured  off,  and  with  four  projecting 
comer-pieces,  which  afford  a  holdfast  for  the  tongs  by  which  it  is 
removed  from  the  fire.  The  ore  to  be  operated  on  is  first  coarsely 
powdered  and  well  mixed,  so  as  to  ensure  a  fair  sample.  Eight  ounces 
are  now  weighed  out  and  placed  in  the  dish,  which  is  covered  with  a  Ud 
of  sheet-iron,  and  gently  heated  in  the  fire  of  a  smith's  forge  until  the 
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ore  ceases  to  decrepitate.  The  temperature  is  then  raised  to  full  redness, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  about  five  minutes  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphide  will  be  completed.  At  this  point  the  dish  is  removed  from  the 
fire  and  the  reduced  lead  poured  into  a  cast-iron  mould,  while  the  slags 
and  sulphide  of  iron  formed  are  kept  back  in  the  dish  by  a  piece  of 
wood  held  behind  the  spout  for  that  purpose.  The  dish,  together  with 
the  slags  and  iron  sulphide,  is  afterwards  again  placed  on  the  fire  and 
heated  to  bright  redness  during  another  five  minutes,  by  which  the  last 
X)ortion8  of  metallic  lead  adhering  to  the  slags  are  obtained.  The  con- 
tents of  the  dish  are  now  thrown  away,  as  not  containing  any  lead, 
while  the  metal  which  has  been  run  off  is  careftdly  weighed.  This 
apparently  rude  method  affords,  in  experienced  hands,  remarkably  good 
results,  which  are  likewise  considered  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
practical  returns  obtained  during  metallurgical  treatment  on  the  large 
scale.  By  this  process,  pure  galena  yields  from  79  to  83  per  cent. 
of  lead;  but  with  the  poorer  varieties  of  ore,  such  as  those  obtained 
from  some  of  the  Cornish  mines,  satisfactory  results  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, since,  from  the  infusibility  of  the  associated  gangue,  &c.,  a 
considerable  amount  of  lead  would  be  retained  in  the  slag.  The  ladles 
used  for  this  purpose  ara  rudely  made  of  plate-iron,  which,  if  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  will  last  during  three  or  four  separate 
trials. 

Third  Method :  Fusion  with  Sodium  Carbonate  or  Black  Flux  and 
MetaUic  Irotk — When  galena  and  sodium  carbonate  are  fused  together  out 
of  contact  with  the  air,  a  large  proportion  of  {he  lead  is  liberated  in  the 
metallic  form,  but  the  slag  retains  a  certain  amount  of  that  metal  in 
the  state  of  a  double  sulphide  of  lead  and  the  alkali-metal. 

If  iron  be  now  introduced,  the  sulphide  of  lead  contained  in  the 
alag  will  be  decomposed ;  metallic  lead  is  liberated,  and  the  slag  contains 
a  double  sulphide,  in  which  iron  will  have  replaced  the  lead  formerly 
present  The  earthy  and  siliceous  matters  constituting  the  gangue  are 
also  dissolved  in  the  slag  without,  to  any  great  extent^  impairing  its 
fluidity. 

The  quantity  of  black  flux  or  sodium  carbonate  employed  varies  with 
the  richness  of  the  ore  operated  on ;  but  even  for  the  poorest  varieties 
two  parts  of  the  alkaline  reagent  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  iron, 
which  is  merely  used  to  separate  that  portion  of  the  lead  which  has  been 
dissolved  by  the  alkali  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  need  not  be  present  in 
sufficient  amount  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  the  lead  con- 
tained in  the  ore  treated.  Two  parts  of  black  flux  or  sodium  carbonate, 
and  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  either  in  the  state  of  filings 
or  in  the  form  of  nails,  will  be  found  a  convenient  quantity  for  this 
purpose. 

When  the  fusion  is  made  with  black  flux,  and  the  iron  is  in  the  state 
of  filings,  it  will  be  proper  not  to  add  too  large  an  excess,  especially  if 
the  assay  be  conducted  at  a  high  temperature,  as  in  that  case  the  result- 
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ing  button  of  lead  will  contain  iron.  If,  however,  carbonate  of  sodiam 
be  employed,  the  addition  of  a  small  excess  of  iron  is  attended  with 
advantage,  as  it  ensures  the  complete  desulphurization  of  the  galena  with* 
out  affecting  the  purity  of  the  resulting  lead. 

Iron  filings,  when  employed  for  this  purpose,  are  liable  to  beoomft 
mechanically  intermixed  with  the  lead,  and  thereby,  to  a  certain  extent, 
falsify  the  results.  This  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  small 
iron  nails,  which  are  corroded  only  on  the  outside,  and,  at  the  tennint- 
tion  of  the  assay,  are  found  fixed  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  button,  from 
which  they  can  without  difficulty  be  separated.  Pure  galena,  when  thus 
treated,  yields  from  75  to  78  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead. 

The  following  process  is  a  slight  modification  of  that  long  employed 
at  the  £cole  des  Mines,  Paris.  Two  earthen  crucibles  are  prepared  bj 
smearing  their  insides  with  black-lead,  such  as  that  used  for  stove 
polishing,  and  in  each  of  these  are  placed,  with  their  heads  downwards, 
three  or  four  large  fiooting-nails.  Mix  the  ore  to  be  assayed  with  its 
own  weight  of  sodium  carbonate,  and,  after  having  placed  it  in  the  pots, 
press  it  tightly  down  about  the  nails.  On  the  top  of  this,  place  aboat 
half  an  ounce  of  common  salt,  and  above  it  an  amount  of  dried  borax 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  ore  operated  on.  The  whole  is  now 
introduced  into  the  furnace  and  gradually  heated  to  redness ;  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  minutes  the  temperature  is  increased  to  bright  redness, 
at  which  it  is  kept  for  another  ten  minutes,  when  the  flux  will  be  fused 
and  will  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  When  this  has  taken  place, 
the  pot  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  nails  are  separately  withdrawn 
by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  care  being  taken  to  well  wash  each  in  the 
fluid  slag  until  perfectly  freed  from  adhering  lead.  When  the  nails  have 
all  been  withdrawn,  the  pot  is  gently  tapped,  to  collect  the  metal  into 
one  button,  and  then  laid  aside  to  cool ;  after  which  it  is  broken,  and 
the  button  of  lead  removed  and  cleaned  in  the  usual  way.  The  result 
is  then  verified  by  a  second  assay,  made  in  the  other  pot 

When  carefully  conducted,  this  process  is  said  to  afford,  from  pure 
galena,  from  84  to  84|  per  cent  of  metallic  lead.  It  is,  however,  liable 
to  the  objection,  that  the  lead  produced  sometimes  contains  fragments  of 
iron,  arising  from  the  nails  being  most  energetically  acted  on  at  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  flux  and  the  galena,  which,  when  the  slag  becomes 
fused,  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the  crucible ;  by  this  means  portions 
of  iron  may  become  detached  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  button,  from  which 
there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  removing  them.  The  writer  has  neTei 
obtained  by  this  process  above  83  per  cent  of  metal  from  the  purest 
specimens  of  galena,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  affords  results  sufficiently 
accurate  for  many  commercial  purposes.  In  all  cases  where  earthen 
crucibles  are  employed  the  assay  may  be  poured  into  an  iron  mould, 
instead  of  breaking  the  pot;  the  crucible  can  be  thus  preserved  and 
used  for  a  second  assay. 

In  place  of  adding  metallic  iron  to  the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  intro- 
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<iaced  into  the  crucible^  it  is  better  that  the  pot  itself  should  be  made  of 
that  inetaL 

For  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  half-inch  plate-iron,  of  good  quality,  is 
turned  up  in  the  form  of  a  crucible  and  carefully  welded  at  the  edges ; 
the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  tliick  iron  rivet,  which  is  securely  welded  to 
the  sides,  and  the  whole  is  then  finished  up  with  a  light  hammer  on  a 
properly  formed  mandrel  The  crucible,  when  finished,  should  have  the 
form  represented  in  fig.  1 69.  To  make  an  assay  in  a  crucible 
of  this  description  it  is  first  heated  to  dull  redness,  and, 
when  sufficiently  hot^  the  powdered  ore,  intimately  mixed 
with  about  its  own  weight  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
«odium  carbonate  and  one  part  of  dried  borax,  is  intro* 
duced  by  means  of  a  long  copper  scoop  of  the  form  repre- 
sented in  fig.  170,  and  the  crucible,  which,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
mixture,  has  been  removed  from  the  fire,  is  immediately  replaced.  The 
heat  is  now  gradually  raised  to  redness,  during  which  time  the  contents 
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become  liquid  and  give  off  large  quantities  of  gas.  At  the  expiration 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  mixture  willj,be  observed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  tranquil  fusion,  when  the  pot  is  partially  removed  from  the  fire 
and  its  contents  are  brisklv  stirred  with  an  iron  rod. 
Any  matters  adhering  to  its  sides  are  also  scraped  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which,  after  being  again 
placed  in  a  hot  part  of  the  furnace,  is  closed  with  an 
earthen  cover  and  heated  during  three  or  four  minutes 
to  somewhat  bright  redness.  The  crucible  is  then 
seized  by  strong  bent  tongs  on  that 
part  of  the  edge  which  is  opposite  the 
projecting  lip,  a  (fig.  169),  and,  after 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  its  con- 
tents are  rapidly  poured  into  a  cast- 
iron  mould,  fig.  171.  Another  form 
of  mould  is  represented  in  ^g.  172. 
The  sides  of  the  pot  are  now  care- 
fully scraped  down  with  a  chisel-edged  iron  bar,  and  the  adhering 
particles  of  slag  and  of  metallic  lead  are  added  to  the  portion  first 
obtained,  by  sharply  striking  the  edge  of  the  pot,  firmly  held  in  the  jaws 
of  the  tongs,  against  the  top  of  the  cast-iron  mould.  When  sufficiently 
cold  the  contents  of  the  mould  are  removed,  and  the  button  of  lead, 
after  having  been  separated  from],the  adhering  [slag,  is  carefully  cleaned 
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and  weighed.  By  this  process  pure  galena  yields,  on  an  average,  84  per 
cent. ,  of  metallic  lead,  free  from  iron,  and  perfectly  malleable.  This 
method  of  assaying  is  that  which  is  in  almost  universal  use  in  lead- 
smelting  establishments,  and  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  good  results 
with  all  the  ores  belonging  to  the  second  class.  A  larger  amount  of  lead 
is,  however,  obtained  by  assay  than  can  be  produced  from  the  same  ores 
in  the  large  way ;  and  on  this  account  the  smelter  makes  an  allowance 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ore  treated. 

Instead  of  using  iron  pots,  or  adding  metallic  iron  to  the  ores,  they 
may  be  fused  with  a  mixture  of  black  flux  and  oxide  of  iron;  this 
method,  however,  does  not  afford  satisfactory  results,  and  is  not  so  con- 
venient as  the  processes  in  which  an  iron  pot  is  employed. 

Fourth  Method  :  Fusion  with  Sodium  Carbonate  and  NUre, — ^Whea 
galena  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  its  sulphur  is 
converted  into  SOg,  before  any  portion  of  the  lead  is  oxidized ;  and  it 
consequently  follows,  that  if  a  suitable  amount  of  nitre  were  employed 
the  desulphurization  of  the  metal  would  be  completely  effected,  and  the 
whole  of  the  lead  obtained  in  the  metallic  state.  To  prevent  any  loss 
which  might  arise  from  the  deflagration  which  takes  place,  the  ore  is 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  this,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  richness  of  the  ore,  is  added  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
nitrate  of  potassium.  When  too  large  a  quantity  of  nitre  is  employed,  a 
portion  of  the  metal  will  be  oxidized  and  remain  in  the  slag,  causing  a 
corresponding  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  the  button  obtained;  there- 
fore, as  the  proper  amount  can  only  be  ascertained  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, this  process  is  but  ill  adapted  for  the  assay  of  ores  for  lead. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  an  ore  contains  silver,  and  that  metal  only  is 
to  be  estimated,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  lead  present,  this  process 
may  sometimes  be  employed  with  considerable  advantage,  although  it  is 
generally  less  to  be  recommended  than  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  borax  in  a  wrought-iron  pot^  as  before  described.  The  assay  with 
nitre  is  very  easily  conducted.  The  fusion  takes  place  readily,  ^and 
without  bubbling,  and  the  slag,  which  is  very  liquid,  contains  no  metallic 
shot.  In  conducting  this  operation,  the  amount  of  nitre  should,  if 
possible,  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  laigest  quantity  of  metallic 
lead ;  but  it  is  of  importance  that  enough  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the 
sulphide  should  be  employed,  since  if  the  slag  retain  any  unoxidized 
sulphur^compound  a  loss  of  silver  may  be  experienced*  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  large  a  proportion  of  nitre  has  been  used,  the  accuracy 
of  the  silver  estimations  will  not  be  impaired,  as  lead  alone  is  oxidised, 
and  the  whole  of  the  silver  will  be  contained  in  the  metallic  button. 

Assay  of  Galena  oontainino  Antimont. — Many  of  the  ores  of  lead 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  antimony,  and  from  such  minerals,  ac- 
cording to  Berthier,  the  assayer  can  obtain,  at  will,  either  pure  lead,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy. 

To  extract  pure  lead  the  ore  may  be  fused  in  an  open  crucible,  with 
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three  times  its  weight  of  sodium  carbonate,  when  the  lead  will  be 
liberated  in  the  metallic  form,  while  the  antimony,  becoming  oxidized, 
unites  with  the  alkali  and  remains  wholly  in  the  slag.  The  presence  of 
antimony  in  the  slag  also  prevents  its  retaining  any  portion  of  the  lead, 
and  from  this  cause  a  tolerably  exact  separation  of  the  two  metals  is 
obtained. 

When,  in  addition  to  lead  and  antimony,  an  ore  contains  silver,  it 
should  be  assayed  by  being  heated  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  nitre,  by  which  the  antimony  will  be  oxidized  and  retained  in  the 
slag,  while  the  lead  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  state  of  an  alloy.  In 
this  case  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  add  a  sufficient  amount  of  nitre  to  effect 
the  total  decomposition  of  the  sulphides,  as  even  when  the  whole  of  the 
antimony  and  a  portion  of  the  lead  have  been  oxidized  no  loss  of  silver 
is  experienced ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  slags  contain  undecom- 
posed  sulphide  of  antimony,  a  small  portion  of  the  silver  is  lost 

When  it  is  required  to  reduce  at  the  same  time  both  the  antimony  and 
lead,  the  ore  may  be  fused  with  a  mixture  of  borax  and  sodium  carbonate 
in  an  iron  pot,  in  accordance  with  the  process  before  described  for  assay- 
ing lead. 

Sulphate  of  lead  is  readily  reduced  by  simple  fusion  with  black  flux 
and  sodium  carbonate  in  an  earthen  crucible  ;  but  when  phosphates  and 
arsenates  are  present  in  ores  of  this  metal  their  assay  shoidd  be  con- 
ducted in  an  iron  pot,  with  a  proper  admixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
fused  borax. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  lead  by 
standardized  solutions,  but  none  of  them  appears  to  have  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  assaying  of  lead  ores. 


Estimation  of  Silver  in  Lead  Orbs. 

From  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  many  varieties  of  galena 
and  other  ores  of  lead  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  their 
commercial  values,  to  ascertain  with  great  exactitude  their  yield  of  this 
metaL 

For  this  purpose,  the  button  of  lead,  from  any  of  the  assay  processes 
already  described,  is  subjected  to  the  operation  known  as  cupellation. 
This  process  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  when  lead  containing 
silver  is  melted  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  at  a  red  heat,  oxide  of 
lead  is  formed,  which  melts  and  covers  the  metal ;  but  if  the  operation 
is  so  conducted  that  the  melted  oxide  or  litharge  is  removed  as  it  forms, 
the  action  continues  until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  oxidized,  and  the 
silver  is  left  in  the  metallic  state.  This  is  done  in  the  assay  furnace  by 
the  use  of  shallow  thick-bottomed  dishes  made  of  bone-ash,  a  substance 
chemically  indifferent  to  oxide  of  lead  and  impermeable  to  the  metal, 
but  susceptible  of  absorbing  melted  litharge  in  quantity. 
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These  dishes,  called  eupeli  figs.  173  and  174,  the  first  of  which  ii  a 
sect  on  are  mode  of  bone-ash,  slightly  moistened  wiUt 
water  and  tightly  consolidated  b;  pressura  in  an  inm 
mould. 

A  convenient  f amace  foi  cnpellation  is  represented  in 
figs.  175  and  176  of  which  the  fitst  is  an  elevation  and  the  second  s 
vertical  section.    The  material  of  which  this  furnace  is  made  is  wtooght- 
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iron,  lined  with  fire-tiles,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  mu^,  m, 
is  a  BQiaU  D-shaped  letort  of  fire-clay,  closed  at  one  of  its  extremitiu 
only,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  holes 
01  perpendicular  openings  in  the  sides  and 
end,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation 
[  of  air.  Fig.  177  represents  such  a  mnfSe 
>  before  its  introduction  into  th«  fninaca. 
'When  fixed,  it  is  so  arranged  that  while 
one  of  its  extremities  is  supported  hj  ■ 
proper  shelf  the  other  corresponds  with 
the  opening  if,  to  the  sides  of  which  it  is  luted  hj  a  little  moistened  fire- 
clay. This  position  of  the  mnfile  allows  of  its  being  heated  on  every 
side  by  a  supply  of  ignited  fuel,  while  air  entering  by  the  opening,  ^, 
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circulates  through  the  interior.  The  cavity  of  the  muffle  is  in  this 
way  traversed  by  a  highly  oxidizing  current  of  air,  and  the  draught 
of  the  furnace  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  sheet-iron  chimney,  c 
To  light  this  apparatus  a  little  ignited  coke  or  charcoal  is  introduced 
through  the  opening,  d  ;  the  furnace  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  same 
fuel,  and  all  the  openings^  excepting  the  ash-pit^  a,  are  closed  by  their 
proper  slides.  When  the  charcoal  or  coke  is  properly  ignited,  and  the 
muffle  has  become  red  hot^  six  or  eight  cupels,  which  have  been  warming 
on  the  ledge  around  the  chimney,  are  taken  by  the  tongs,  fig.  178,  and 
placed  on  the  floor  of  tne  muffle,  which,  to  prevent  its  becoming  corroded, 
if  any  lead  should  be  spilt  upon  it^  is  previously  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  ground  bone-ash. 


ng.  178. 

The  opening,  d\  is  again  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
cold  air,  and  the  cupels  are  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  muffle 
itsell  When  this  is  the  case,  the  door  is  again  removed,  and  into  each 
of  the  cupels  is  introduced,  by  a  pair  of  slender  steel  tongs,  a  button  of 
the  lead  to  be  assayed*  The  door  is  now,  a  second  time,  closed  during 
a  few  minutes,  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  metal,  and  on  its  removal 
each  of  the  cupels  is  found  to  contain  a  bright  convex  metallic  disc, 
in  which  state  the  assays  are  said  to  be  uncovered.  The  air  thus  admitted 
rapidly  converts  the  lead  into  litharge,  which,  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  is 
absorbed  by  the  bone-ash  of  the  cupel,  and  at  the  same  time  there  arises 
a  white  vapour,  which  partially  fills  the  muffle,  and  either  escapes  at 
the  mouth,  or  is  carried  off  through  the  openings  in  its  sides.  An  annular 
stain,  which  gradually  extends,  is  at  the  same  time  formed  around  the 
metal,  and  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  cupel,  in  proportion  as  the 
metallic  globule  itself  diminishes  in  size.  When  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  lead  has  been  thus  converted  into  litharge,  and  has  been  absorbed,  the 
remaining  bead  of  rich  alloy  appears  to  become  agitated  by  a  circular 
movement,  by  which  it  seems  to  be  made  to  revolve.  At  this  stage  of 
the  operation  the  agitation  will  be  observed  suddenly  to  cease,  and  the 
button,  after  having  for  a  moment  emitted  a  bright  flash  of  lights  becomes 
white  and  immovable. 

This  phenomenon  is  called  the  brtghiemng  of  the  assay,  and  a  button 
of  silver  remains  on  the  cupeL 

If  the  cupel  were  at  this  period  abruptly  removed  from  the  muffle 
the  metallic  globule  would  be  liable  to  sprout  or  vegetate^  by  which  a 
portion  of  it  is  not  unfrequently  thrown  off  and  lost^  while  its  surface  is 
covered  by  numerous  arborescent  asperities.  To  prevent  this  from  taking 
place,  and  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  metal  which  might  ensue,  the 
cupel  on  which  the  button  of  silver  has  brightened  may  be  covered  by 
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another,  kept  led  hot  for  that  purpose.  The  two  are  subsequently  with- 
drawn together,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ledge  before  the  muffle 
until  the  metal  has  become  solidified,  when  the  upper  cupel  may  be 
removed,  and  the  globule  of  silver  detached  and  weighed. 

From  the  circumstance  that  silver  is  sensibly  volatile  at  very  elevated 
temperatures,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  cupellations  for  this  metal 
at  the  lowest  heat  by  which  the  absorption  of  litharge  can  be  deter- 
mined. If,  however,  the  cupel  be  not  sufficiently  hot,  an  annular  incrus- 
tation of  crystalline  litharge  will  accumulate  around  its  edges,  and  if,  at 
this  point,  the  fire  be  not  immediately  attended  to,  the  deposit  of  oxide 
spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  metal,  and  its  further  oxidation  is 
arrested. 

The  temperature  best  suited  for  this  operation  is  obtained  when  the 
muffle  and  the  enclosed  cupels  are  at  a  full  blood-red  heat,  and  the 
vapours  which  arise  from  the  alloy  curl  gradually  away  and  are  promptly 
removed  by  the  draught  When  the  muffle  is  heated  almost  to  whiteness, 
and  the  vapours  rise  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  the  temperature  is  too 
high,  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  fumes  lie  over  the  bottom,  and  the 
sides  of  the  openings  in  the  muffle  begin  to  blacken,  more  fuel  must  be 
added  through  the  door,  /,  and  the  heat  gradually  raised.  When  the 
operation  is  conducted  at  a  proper  temperature,  the  cupel  should  be  of 
a  full-red  colour,  and  the  fused  alloy  bright  and  convex.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  the  heat  must  be  a  little  raised,  for  the 
purpose  of  fusing  and  uncovering  the  button,  and  just  before  the  globule 
is  about  to  brighten  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  is  again  advan- 
tageous, but  if  a  good  red-heat  has  been  kept  up  during  the  working  of 
the  assay,  this  is  not  necessary. 

The  success  of  the  operation  is  likewise  influenced  by  the  force  of  the 
draught  passing  through  the  muffle.  When  the  current  is  too  rapid, 
the  cupel  becomes  cooled,  and  the  lead  is  oxidized  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  should  be.  In  this  case  the  litharge  produced  is  sometimes  not 
absorbed  by  the  test  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  and  consequently  the 
surface  of  the  alloy  is  coveted  by  a  layer  of  lead  oxide,  by  which  it 
may  ultimately  become  protected  from  further  oxidation.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  current  is  too  feeble,  the  assay  remains  too  long  in  the 
muffle. 

If  an  assay  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  button  of  silver  is 
round,  bright,  and  smooth  on  its  upper  surface,  and  beneath  should  be 
crystalline,  and  of  a  dead-white  colour ;  it  is  easily  detached  from  the 
cupel,  and  readily  freed  from  adhering  litharge.  This  globule  is  now 
removed  and  squeezed  between  the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  by  which 
the  oxide  of  lead,  which  attaches  itself  to  it,  becomes  pulverized,  and 
is  easily  removed  by  a  small  brush  made  of  stiff  hogs'  bristles.  The 
cleaned  metallic  bead  is  afterwards  weighed  in  a  balance  capable  of 
turning  with  y.^  grain. 

The  fuel  employed  in  the  furnace  above  described,  after  it  has  once 
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got  into  steady  action,  consists  of  small  pieces  of  hard  coke.  When, 
in  addition  to  silver,  ores  of  lead  likewise  contain  gold,  the  button 
remaining  on  the  cupel  will  consist  of  an  alloy  of  these  metals,  the 
separation  and  estimation  of  which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head 
of  parting  when  describing  the  assay  of  gold  ores. 

In  laboratories  in  which  assays  of  gold  and  silver  are  constantly 
made,  the  furnace  above  described,  which  has  holes  in  two  opposite  sides 
closed  by  stoppers,  t  (and  can  consequently  be  used  as  a  tube-furnace), 
is  inconyenient,  on  account  of  its  small  size,  &c  For  this  reason,  either 
fire-clay  furnaces  bound  with  iron,  or  stationary  furnaces,  forming  part 
of  the  building  of  the  laboratory,  are  frequently  employed. 

Silver  contained  in  lead  or  ores  is  reported  in  troy  ounces,  dwts.,  and 
grains,  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. ;  and  in  metrical  countries  in  grammes  per 
tarme  (1,000  kilogrammes). 


TaBLS  BH0WI270  THB  AMOUNT  OF  SiLVEB  TO  THK  TON  OF  ObE,  OOBBESPONDINa 

TO  THK  WkIOHT  OBTAINED  FBOM   400  GbAINS. 


U  400  Grains  of 

Ore  give  Fine 

Metal 

One  Ton  of  Ore 
will  yield 

If  400  Grains  of 

Ore  give  Fine 

Metal 

One  Ton  of  Ore  will 
yield 

gr. 

oz.  dwt.  gr. 

gr. 

OS.    dwt.   gr. 

-001 

0       1     16 

•200 

16       6     16 

•002 

0       8       6 

•300 

24     10       0 

•008 

0       4     21 

•400 

32     13       8 

•004 

0       6     12 

•500 

40     16     16 

•006 

0      8      4 

•600 

49      0      0 

•006 

0      9     19 

700 

57      8      8 

•007 

0    11     10 

•800 

65      6    16 

•008 

0    13       1 

•900 

78    10      0 

■009 

0     14     16 

1-000 

81     IS      8 

•010 

0     16      8 

2-000 

163       6    16 

•020 

1     12     16 

8-000 

246      0      0 

•030 

2      9      0 

4-000 

326    13      8 

•040 

8      5      8 

6-000 

408       6    16 

•050 

4       1     16 

6*000 

490      0      0 

•060 

4     18       0 

7-000 

671     13      8 

•070 

6     14      8 

8-000 

653      6    16 

•080 

6     10     16 

9*000 

735      0      0 

•090 

7      7      0 

10-000 

816    13      8 

•100 

8      3      8 

The  bone-ash  employed  for  making  cupels  is  first  passed  through  a 
sieve  of  wire  gauze,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  water  until  sufficiently 
moistened  to  retain  the  mark  of  the  fingers,  when  a  handful  is  taken  up  and 
tightly  squeezed.  To  cause  the  cupels  when  made  to  be  sufficiently  firm 
and  resistant,  a  little  potassium  carbonate  is  often  added  to  the  water 
employed  for  moistening  the  bone-ash.  The  amount  of  alkaline  carbonate 
required  for  this  purpose  is  exceedingly  small,  as  a  fragment  of  the  size 
of  a  nut  will  be  sufficient  to  add  to  a  pint  of  water.  Instead  of  water, 
some  persons  use  sour  beer,  and  in  this  case  dispense  with  the  use 
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of  alkali.  The  mould  in  whicli  the  cupels  are  formed,  fig.  179,  usoBUy 
consists  of  a  bevelled  steel  ring,  b,  and  a  die,  a,  made  of  the  same  metal, 
and  often  fitted  with  a  wooden  handle.  To  make  the  cupel,  this  cavit;  it 
nearly  filled  with  the  moistened  bone-aeh,  which  is  first  compregsed 
slightly  by  the  hand  and  afterwards  with  the  die,  which  is  tightly  driren 
into  the  ring  by  the  use  of  a  wooden  mallet,  fig.  1 80.  When  suffidentlj 
consolidated  the  die  is  withdrawn,  and, 
by  introducing  a  wooden  cylinder  eiacll; 
filling  the  aperture,  the  cupel  ia  without 
difficulty  removed.  The  use  of  the  wooden 
cylinder  is  somewhat  liable  to  cmtnblt 
the  edges  of  the  cupel ;  and  for  this 
reason  a  loose  iron  plate,  c,  exactly  fitting 
the  bottom  of  the  mould,  is  often  iabo- 
duced  before  the  bone-ash  is  placed  in  its 
Whan  this  precaution  is  taken,  the  iiw 
protects  the  bottom  of  the  cupel,  sod 
enables  the  oporator  to  use  GonBidenlil« 
force  withoDt  injury  to  the  edges  of  th» 
newly  made  test  The  iron  plate  ht> 
obviously  to  he  replaced  at  each  operation,  and,  with  the  cupel  before  it, 
is  again  forced  out  of  the  mould.  In  establishments  in  which  a  Uig« 
number  of  cnpels  are  used  they  are  frequently  made  by  the  aid  of  a  sciev- 
presB.  When  made,  they  aro  set  aside  to  dry,  and  are  then  read;  foi 
use ;  but  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  keep  cnpels  at  least  three  or  foni 
weeks  in  a  dry  place  before  using  them. 

METALLURGY  OP  LEAD. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion,  probably  above  nine-tenths  of  the  leid 
annually  produced,  is  obtained  from  galena,  which  before  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  smelter  is  freed,  by  careful  mechanical  pieparation, 
from  the  principal  part  of  the  earthy  and  siliceous  veinstone  wiUi  which 
it  was  originally  associated.  The  metallui^cal  treatment  of  the  ores  ef 
lead  may  be  efiiected  by  either  of  the  following  general  meUiods  :-~ 

Firstly. — By  the  method  of  dovhU  deeompotiiumi,  or,  as  it  is  sodm- 
times  called,  meOiod  hy  reaetions  {Rostreaetionsarbett).  This  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  when  FbS  is  roasted  at  a  gentle  beat,  it  is  partially 
converted  into  FbO  and  partly  into  PbSOi,  and  that  on  raising  the 
temperature  the  following  reactions  are  set  up : — 


Secondly. — By  roasting  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the  ozidited  pro- 
ducts, chiefly  by  carbonaceous  matter  {SiistredKetioruarbeii). 

TTiirdly. — By  the  preeipitatioa  procett  {Netda-acMagtarbeit),  in  which 
desulphuiiEation  of  the  lead  is  effected  by  metallic  iron. 
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Two  of  these  processes,  and  sometimes  even  all  of  them,  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  treatment  of  a  lead  ore. 

Lead-smelting  is  conducted  in  three  distinct  varieties  of  apparatus, 
which  may  be  thns  classified : — 

1.  Reverheratory  furnaces. 

2.  Blast-furnaces, 

3.  Shallow  hearthe. 

Smelting  in  Rbverberatory  Furnaces. 

Flintbhirb  Process. — ^This,  which  is  essentially  a  method  by  double 
decompositions,  comprehends  the  following  succession  of  operations  : — 

Calcination  at  a  low  heat  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead. 

So  raising  the  temperature  as  to  determine  the  fusion  of  the  cal- 
cined products,  thereby  causing  the  liberation  of  a  large  amount  of  lead 
by  the  reaction  of  its  oxide  and  sulphate  upon  unchanged  sulphide. 

The  incorporation  of  the  residue  with  lime,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  tinchanged  sulphide,  with  formation  of  a  larger  amount  of  oxidized 
lead-compounds  than  is  required  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphide 
of  lead. 

Tapping  the  reduced  lead,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  pasty 
grey  slag  by  drawing. 

The  furnace  employed  for  the  reduction  of  lead  ores  by  the  Flint- 
shire process  varies  somewhat  in  its  construction  and  dimensions ;  the 
length  of  the  hearth  is  usually  about  11  feet,  and  its  width  9  feet,  and 
under  this  is  an  arched  vault,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  bed  to 
the  fire-bridge.  The  hearth  is  made  of  slag,  moulded  into  the  proper 
fonn  when  in  a  plastic  and  semi-fused  state,  and  has  towards  its  centre 
a  depression  in  which  the  fused  metal  accumulates,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  situated  the  tap-hole.  The  fire-place  is  at  one  end,  and  before 
reaching  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  the  flame  has  to  pass  over  a  fire-bridge, 
about  2  feet  in  width  and  from  12  to  14  inches  below  the  arch ;  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  hearth  are  openings  communicating  with  a  flue 
in  connection  with  a  lofty  chimney.  The  fuel  is  supplied  through  a 
door  at  one  end  of  the  fire-place,  in  addition  to  which  the  furnace  is 
furnished  with  six  working  doors,  about  9  inches  by  12,  protected  by 
heavy  cast-iron  frames  built  into  the  brickwork,  and  closed  by  iron  plates, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  when  required.  The  bottom  of  this  furnace 
is  made  nearly  level  with  the  doors  on  one  of  the  sides,  but  is  inclined 
towards  the  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  from  18  to  20  inches  below 
the  middle  door,  where  it  communicates  with  the  tap-hole  A  cast-iron 
tapping-pot  is  set  in  the  ground  beneath  the  tap-hole,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  furnace  is  a  hopper,  from  which  a  fresh  charge  of  ore  is  let  down  as 
soon  as  that  which  is  being  worked  is  withdrawn. 

The  charge  of  such  a  furnace  is  usually,  in  North  Wales,  21  cwts.,  but 
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as  much  as  24  cwts.  is  sometimes  operated  on  at  one  time.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  the  charges  are  usually  smaller.  As  soon 
as  the  lead  from  the  preceding  operation  has  been  tapped  ofi^  and  the 
slags  cleared  out  and  removed,  another  charge  of  ore  is  dropped  from 
the  hopper  upon  the  hearth,  which  is  at  this  time  barely  red  hot.  This 
is  spread  in  a  tolerably  even  layer  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  any  portion  of  it  from  falling  into  the  deep  part 
or  weU  of  the  furnace.  The  charge  is  now  frequently  stirred  daring 
two  hours,  the  supply  of  air  being  regulated  by  the  partial  opening  or 
closing  of  the  various  doors,  and  the  highest  temperature,  compatible 
with  keeping  the  charge  free  from  clotting,  is  maintained.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period  the  fire-bars  are  clinkered,  and  fresh  fuel  is  thrown 
upon  the  grate.  The  charge  now  begins  to  assume  a  pasty  condition,  and 
any  portions  which  may  have  run  down  towards  the  tap-hole  are  brought 
back  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  hearth.  The  doors  are  then  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  temperature,  and  as  soon  as  the  chaige 
has  acquired  the  consistency  of  stiff  mortar,  it  is  spread  before  the  fire- 
bridge and  upon  the  portions  of  the  hearth  furthest  removed  from  the 
tap-hole. 

This  accomplished,  the  fire-  and  fumacedoors  are  again  closed,  the 
charge  is  run  down  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  well,  and  a  couple 
of  shovelsf ul  of  slaked  lime  are  thrown  upon  its  surface  and  incorporated 
with  the  mass  by  stirring  with  a  rake.  By  this  means,  the  slags  and 
unreduced  ores  are  rendered  sufficiently  pasty  to  allow  of  their  being 
again  arranged  or  set-up  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hearth,  where  thej 
are  calcined  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  again  run  down ;  during  this 
latter  portion  of  the  operation,  a  little  coal-slack  is  sometimes  thrown 
upon  the  charge.  When  the  whole  of  the  charge  has  again  collected  in 
the  bottom,  a  further  addition  of  slaked  lime  is  made,  and  the  slag  is 
pushed  off  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  upon  the  inclined  sides  of  the 
well,  where  it  is  allowed  to  drain.  The  lead  is  now  tapped,  and  the 
grey  slag  is  withdrawn  in  pasty  lumps  through  the  doors  at  the  back  of 
the  fumacei^ 

The  slags  and  mattes  which  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  tapping- 

^  The  following  analysis  of  grey  slag  from  a  Flintshire  f nmaoe  was  made  in  Dr. 
Percy's  laboratory  by  Mr.  G.  Tookey  : — 

PbS ;       .        .  O-iW 

FbSOi 9-85 

PbO 48-87 

ZnO 7-52 

CaO 12-68 

AlsOs 3-01 

Fe20| 2-86 

SiOs  (combined) 12*52 

Insoluble  residae  .1*45 

99-66 
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pot  contain  a  cotisiderable  amount  of  mechanically  intermixed  lead,  to 
separate  which  a  paddle  is  insetted,  and  the  whole  is  veil  stirred.  Some 
coal-sbck  is  now  thrown  in  and  well  worked  up  with  the  contents  of  the 
pot;  this  gives  off  a  considerable  amount  of  gaa,  which  being  ignited 
affords  sufficient  heat  to  liberate  the  metallic  lead.  The  surface  is  then 
skimmed,  the  skimmings  being  at  once  thrown  back  into  the  furnace, 
and  the  lead  is  laded  out  into  cast-iron  moulds.  After  this  the  tap-bole 
is  again  opened,  and  the  lead  from  the  skimmings  run  out  into  the  pot, 
-where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  that  resulting  from  the  next  charge  is 
withdrawn.  The  tap-hole  is  now  closed,  and  another  charge  let  down 
into  the  furnace  from  the  hopper  placed  above  it. 

In  Flintshire  the  lead  ores  treated  by  this  process  generally  contain 
from  76  to  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  a  charge  of  such  ore  may  be  worked 
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in  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  honrs,  yielding  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  quantity  of  the  lead  obtained ;  the  remaining  10  per  cent  being 
subsequently  extracted  from  the  sl^  and  fume  in  a  blast-furnace. 

HoDIFiaA.T10H  OF  THB  FlDITSHIKB  FrOCEBSBB  AT  CoDftBON. — The  COU- 

stniction  of  the  furnaces  at  Gou^n,  Iviiie  Inf^rieure,  France,  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  woodcuts.  Fig.  181  is  a 
longitudinal  section;  fig.  182,  a  horizontal  section  on  the  line  C  O;  and 
Bg.  183,  a  transverse  section  through  the  tapping-bole.  The  fire-place, 
A,  is  of  the  usual  dimensions,  and  the  hearth,  B,  instead  of  being  on  an 
arch,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  North  Wales,  is  supported  on  iron  bars, 
on  which  is  laid  a  course  of  flat,  tiles.  On  these  is  placed  a  course  of 
fire-bricks  on  edge,  on  which  is  arranged  the  usual  slag  bottom.     Tlie 
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fnmace  has  the  ordinary  number  of  working  doors,  a,  with  a  firfrdoor,  b, 
and  tapping-hole,  c ,  there  13  a  small  fire-place  below  the  pot,  1^  to  pr»- 


vent  the  too  rapid  chilling  of  the  lead  during  the  process  of  I  lading  iuto 
mottlds.     Although  similar  in  form  and  dimensions  to  the  ordioiiy 
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Welsh  fnmacc,  it  differs  from  it  in  one  important  particular,  aamelf,  in 
having  the  tapping-pot  placed  near  the  flue  end  instead  of  under  the 
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middle  door.  This  anangement  gives  a  larger  surface  to  the  hearth  for 
roasting  the  charge,  aud  permits  of  the  lead  being  collected  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  least  exposed  to  loss  from  volatilization. 

The  mode  of  working  employed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ores 
treated^  This  variation  depends  prindpallj  on  the  length  of  time 
required  for  roasting  the  ores  before  subjecting  them  to  the  higher 
temperature  of  reactions.  Pure  ores,  especially  those  containing  a 
notable  proportion  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lead,  require  yery  little 
previous  roasting,  whilst  those  containing  blende,  pyrites,  &c,,  must 
be  calcined  for  a  considerable  time  before  smelting. 

In  general,  the  ores  treated  are  derived  from  Sardinia,  and  contain, 
on  an  average,  81  per  cent  of  lead  and  but  little  silver.  They  are  toler- 
ably free  from  impurities,  being  composed  of  galena  associated  with 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  calcareous  gangue,  in  which  are 
found  small  quantities  of  blende,  calamine,  ferric  oxide,  and  silica.  The 
cobbed  ores,  before  delivery  to  the  furnace,  are  ground  between  rolls, 
and  passed  through  sieves  of  eight  holes  to  the  linear  inch ;  a  charge  of 
ore  weighs  27  cwts.  Two  men  are  employed  at  each  furnace,  one  of 
whom,  the  chief,  works  on  the  fore  side,  and  takes  a  leading  part  in  the 
work  to  be  done.  In  the  treatment  of  rich  ores,  the  ordinary  method 
of  working  consists  in  roasting  them  in  such  a  manner  that  upwards  of 
one-half  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  present  in  the  ore  is  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate. 

On  raising  the  heat  in  the  furnace  to  bright  redness,  the  oxide  and 
sulphate,  formed  in  roasting,  react  on  the  undecomposed  sulphide  in  the 
charge,  and  produce  metallic  lead,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  a  residue 
of  slag. 

The  process  is  thus  divisible  into  two  well-marked  and  distinct 
operations : — 

a.  Calcination  or  oxidation. 

b.  Smelting  or  reactions. 

a.  Calcination, — Supposing  a  charge  to  have  been  just  worked  off, 
and  the  residual  slags  withdrawn,  the  furnace  will  be  empty  and  at  a 
red  heat  The  damper  having  been  lowered,  the  charge  of  ore  in  the 
hopper,  6,  is  let  down  through  the  opening  in  the  arch,  and  spread 
evenly  over  the  furnace  bottom  by  means  of  rabble& 

This  done,  the  working-doors  are  closed,  but  the  fire-door  is  left  open 
and  the  fire  damped  with  cinders,  in  order  so  to  moderate  the  heat  that 
the  charge  may  become  gradually  red  hot  without  clotting.  The  charge 
is  thus  left  undisturbed  for  some  time.  During  the  first  hour  it  is  once 
or  twice  lightly  rabbled ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  after  being  well 
turned  with  the  paddle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  red  hot  throughout  The 
damper  is  then  lowered  so  as  to  leave  just  sufficient  draught  for  the  free 
escape  of  the  gaseous  products  of  calcination.  The  working-doors  are 
now  left  partially  open  to  admit  the  air  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of 
galena,  and  under  its  oxidizing  action  the  charge  soon  acquires  a  high 
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temperature.     Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
increasing  so  much  as  to  cause  softening  of  the  ore. 

When  the  heat  is  properly  managed,  a  white  crust,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead,  in  which  the  former  predominates, 
is  rapidly  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  chaige,  and  no  fumes  are  visible. 
The  surface  is  renewed  from  time  to  time,  about  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  either  by  rabbling  or  by  paddling. 

The  requisite  heat  is  maintained  in  the  furnace  during  this  process  by 
firing  with  cinders  only,  which  are  preferable  to  coal  for  that  poipose ; 
not  merely  on  account  of  their  lower  cost,  but  also  because  they  give  a 
steadier  heat  and  do  not  yield  gaseous  hydrocarbons  to  interfere  with 
oxidation. 

The  alternate  raking  and  paddling  of  the  charge  is  continued  at 
regular  intervals,  until,  on  examination,  it  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
desulphurized,  which  is  generally  the  case  at  the  end  of  from  four  to  four 
and  a  half  hours. 

The  grate  is  then  freed  from  clinker,  coal  is  thrown  on  the  fire,  the 
damper  is  opened,  and  a  brisk  fire  is  got  up ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  heat 
in  the  furnace  is  thus  raised  so  as  to  lead  to  a  commencement  of  the  period 
of  reactions. 

b.  Smelting. — As  soon  as  the  firing  has  commenced,  the  ore  lying  at 
the  back  and  extreme  end  of  the  furnace  is  raked  towards  the  bridge. 
With  the  increase  of  temperature  which  now  takes  place,  the  roasted  ore 
soon  begins  to  soften  and  to  give  off  white  fumes,  showing  that  the 
reactions  which  result  in  the  liberation  of  metallic  lead  have  commenced. 
Great  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  smelter  are,  however,  neceesarr, 
in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  loss  of  lead  by  volatilization  during  the 
heating-up  of  the  charge.  The  ore  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
liquefy,  and  as  often  as  it  shows  a  tendency  to  fuse,  some  slaked  lime  in 
powder  is  thrown  on  the  charge,  and  well  worked  into  it  with  a  rake. 
By  this  means,  and  by  carefully  regulating  the  draught,  the  charge  can 
be  heated  to  the  required  temperature  without  fusion ;  lime  must  be  fre- 
quently added  during  the  process,  but  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The 
consumption  of  lime  amounts,  altogether,  to  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  ore 
treated. 

Shortly  after  reaction  commences  globules  of  lead  are  seen  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  charge,  and  before  an  hour  has  elapsed  a  certain  quantity 
of  lead  has  drained  down  the  slope  of  the  hearth  into  the  well  The 
charge,  having  in  due  time  attained  the  temperature  of  bright  redness, 
must  not  be  fired  too  hard.  Both  the  draught  and  the  firing  are  so 
regulated  as  to  keep  up  the  heat  to  the  required  degree  without  going 
beyond  it 

The  reactions  are  much  aided  by  frequently  rabbling  and  turning  the 
ore ;  but  as  the  working-doors  must  remain  open  for  this  purpose,  it 
follows  that  a  large  quantity  of  air  enters  the  furnace,  oxidizing  the 
sulphide  in  the  ore,  and  so  cooling  the  charge  that  the  flow  of  lead  be- 
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comes  intemipted.  When  this  cooling  is  judged  to  have  been  carried 
sufficiently  far,  the  charge  is  rabbled,  the  doors  closed,  and  the  fire  so 
urged  as  to  fill  the  furnace  with  flame  during  several  minutes.  On 
re-opening  the  doors  and  paddling,  the  flow  of  lead  recommences  as 
before. 

At  the  expiration  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reactions,  a  considerable  amount  of  lead  will  have  accu> 
mulated  in  the  welL  A  first  tapping  is  then  made,  the  lead  being  received 
in  the  tapping-pot^  under  which  a  small  fire  has  been  previously  lighted 
in  order  to  maintain  the  lead  in  a  melted  condition  while  it  is  being  cast 
into  pigs ;  the  tap-hole  is  stopped  with  a  plug  of  stiff  clay. 

The  thick  dross  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  which 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphide  removed  from  the  charge  by  the 
hot  lead,  and  again  separated  on  cooling,  is  skimmed  off  with  a  shovel 
and  put  back  into  the  furnace.  A  little  fine  coal,  together  with  some 
bnming  cinders  and  lime,  is  now  thrown  on  the  lead,  which  is  vigorously 
agitated  with  a  small  paddle  and  stirred  until  it  is  clean.  It  is  then 
skimmed,  the  skimmings  being  put  on  one  side,  and  the  clean  lead  laded 
into  moulds. 

The  firing,  paddling,  and  cooling  of  the  charge  are  repeated  several 
times,  until  at  last  the  residue  becomes  dry  and  gives  out  but  little  lead. 
Thereupon  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  considerably  increased,  but  not  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  fuse  or  flow  down  the  charge,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  operation  the  matters  remaining  on  the  hearth  consist,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  oxides. 

The  pot-skimmings,  composed  of  cinders  and  lead  matte,  are  now  thrown 
into  the  furnace  and  well  paddled  with  the  charge ;  the  reaction  of  the 
salphide  of  lead  and  cinders  on  the  oxide  and  sulphate  producing  a  further 
yield  of  lead. 

When  this  has  ceased,  and  it  is  seen  that  no  more  can  be  extracted 
without  a  very  high  heat  and  the  addition  of  coal  to  the  charge,  the  grey 
slag  is  raked  out  through  the  middle  door  at  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  second  and  last  tapping  is  made. 

The  whole  period  of  reactions  occupies  from  five  to  five  and  a  half 
honT& 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  slags,  the  bottom  is  examined,  and  if  cor- 
roded into  holes,  or  in  any  way  injured,  it  is  repaired  by  putting  into  the 
cavities  a  mixture  of  grey  slag  and  lime,  and  beating  it  smooth  with  the 
paddle.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  maintain  the  bottom  perfectly 
even  and  with  a  good  slope  on  all  sides  towards  the  tap-hole.  A  little 
lime  is  now  spread  over  the  bottom,  and  a  fresh  charge  is  at  once  let  down 
into  the  furnace ;  the  damper  having  been  previously  lowered  to  prevent 
loss  of  fine  ore  by  the  draught.  The  weight  of  coal  consumed  is  equal  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  ore  smelted.  The  produce  of  lead  per  charge  of  1,350 
kilos,  of  ore  at  81  percent  is  15  pigs,  weighing  901  kilos.,  and  290  kilos, 
of  slags  containing  50  per  cent,  of  lead.     Hence  the  total  loss  of  lead  in 
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the  reveiberatory  famace  is  3'52  units  by  rolatilization,  but  of  this  a 
certain  proportion  is  recovered  from  the  fume  collected  in  the  condenserB 
and  flues.  A  laiger  percentage  of  lead  in  pigs  might  be  obtained  by  add- 
ing more  coal  to  the  charge,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  and  firing 
hard,  in  order  to  reduce  part  of  the  lead  remaining  in  the  slags.  It  is, 
however,  considered  more  economical  to  limit  the  produce  in  the  Teve^ 
beratory  to  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  lead  contained,  and  to  carry  the 
slags  to  the  blast-furnace.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  blast- 
furnace is  connected  with  good  condensers  and  long  flues. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  that  the  process  of 
reverberatory  smelting  adopted  at  Ck)ueron  diflers  principally  from  that 
generally  employed  in  England,  in  there  being  no  melting  or  flowing- 
down  of  the  charge,  as  also  in  the  long  preliminary  calcination  of  the  ore 
before  the  reactions  are  commenced.  The  position  of  the  tap-hole  near 
the  flue  end  of  the  furnace  gives  a  longer  slope  to  the  hearth,  and  allows 
of  heavier  charges  being  worked ;  at  the  same  time  the  lead  produced  is 
collected  in  the  well  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  fire. 

Cornish  Proosss. — This  process  was  employed  at  Par,  near  St. 
Austell,  where  were  situated  the  last  lead-smelting  works  in  operation  in 
ComwalL  It  was  also  formerly  in  use  at  Point,  near  Truro,  as  w^  as 
at  the  Falmouth  Smelting  Works ;  but  smelting  operations  at  all  these 
establishments  have  been  for  some  years  abandoned.  The  lead  ores 
treated  by  this  method  consisted  principally  of  galena,  usually  containiiig 
a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  with  blende  and  various  sulphurized 
ores  of  copper,  associated  with  a  siliceous  gangue ;  their  average  yield 
of  lead  was  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  and  of  silver  about  35  ounces 
per  ton. 

This  process  comprehends  two  distinct  operations,  each  conducted  in 
a  separate  furnace : — 

a.  Calcination  or  roasting. 

b.  Flowing  or  smelting. 

a.  Calcination, — ^The  furnaces  used  for  this  purpose  varied  consider- 
ably in  size,  some  of  them  working  chaiges  of  only  25  cwts.,  while  others 
were  capable  of  taking  charges  of  3  tons ;  the  average  charge  may  be 
taken  at  from  1  ton  18  cwts.  to  2  tons.  The  Cornish  calciner  had  gene- 
rally three  working-doors ;  two  being  in  the  longer  sides  and  opposite 
one  another,  while  the  third  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  longer  axis  of 
the  hearth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  flue  leading  to  the  chinmej. 
The  widest  part  of  the  hearth  was  that  between  the  two  lateral  doors;  at 
the  fire-place  it  had  little  more  than  one-third  its  maximum  width,  and 
at  the  opposite  extremity  its  dimensions  were  gradually  contracted  to  the 
width  of  the  working-door.  Immediately  within  the  lateral  doozs  were 
rectangular  holes  in  the  bed,  through  which  the  calcined  ore  was  raked 
into  an  arched  vault  beneath.  A  passage  through  the  fire-bridge,  which 
enclosed  a  strong  supporting  bridge-plate  of  cast-iron,  admitted  of  the 
free  circulation  of  air;  the  charging  was  efiected  through  a  hole  in  the 
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Toof,  usually  covered  by  a  fire-tile.  This  furnace  was  btiilt  of  ordinary 
rubble-TTork,  but  was  internally  provided  with  a  nine-inch  lining  of  fire- 
brick. The  working-doors  had  either  strong  cast-iron  frames^  or  their 
sides  were  protected  by  blocks  of  granite.  This  calciner  was  worked  by 
two  men  on  each  shift  Calcination  was  effected  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  the  charge  was  turned  over  once  every  hour;  the  operation  was 
continaed  during  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours,  and  a  little  lime  was 
added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  clotting.  About  6  cwts.  of  coal  were 
consumed  per  ton  of  ore  calcined. 

b.  Flowing, — The  furnace  employed  for  this  operation  was  very 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  Flintshire  process ;  the  length  of  the  hearth 
was  about  14  feet,  and  its  width  8  feet  This  furnace  had  five  working- 
doors,  two  on  either  side,  and  one  in  the  end  opposite  the  fire-bridge. 
The  bottom,  like  that  of  the  Coueron  furnace,  was  supported  on  iron 
bearers,  and  finished  with  slags. 

The  charge,  which  consisted  of  2  tons  of  calcined  ore,  was  thrown  in 
through  the  back  doors,  and  was  spread  evenly  over  the  sloping  bed;  the 
doors  were  then  closed,  luted  with  clay,  and  the  heat  raised.  At  the 
expiration  of  from  two  to  three  hours  the  charge  had  run  down  into  the 
well,  and,  when  rich  ores  were  operated  on,  a  first  tapping  was  made  at 
this  period.  The  fused  material  was  then  dried  up  by  being  mixed  with 
lime  and  culm,  and  again  spread  over  the  upper  portions  of  the  bed 
About  2  cwts.  of  scrap-iron  were  now  thrown  into  that  part  of  the  well 
nearest  the  tapping-hole,  and  a  little  fluor-spar  was  sometimes  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  charge.  This  done,  the  doors  were  again  closed 
and  luted,  the  charge  re-melted,  and  the  furnace  subsequently  tapped. 
This  was  done  with  a  pointed  iron  bar,  and  the  lead,  which  first  flowed 
into  the  pot,  was  followed  by  a  regulus  chiefly  derived  from  the  action 
of  scrap-iron  upon  galena.  This  regulus,  durry^  sometimes  together 
with  a  little  of  the  lead,  flowed  over  the  lip  of  the  tapping-pot  into  a 
small  pit  in  the  floor,  and  as  soon  as  the  slag  began  to  niake  its  appear- 
ance, the  tapping-hole  was  enlarged  and  the  lip  of  the  pot  was  closed 
with  ashes.  The  slag  now  flowed  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal 
in  the  pot»  which  was  almost  surrounded,  at  top,  by  a  strong  iron  hoop, 
and  the  molten  slag  was  thus  directed  into  a  gutter,  through  which  it 
flowed  into  a  pit  outside  the  building. 

From  the  time  of  charging  to  the  finid  tapping  of  the  slag  the 
operation  occupied  about  eight  hours ;  two  men  were  employed  in  each 
shifty  assisted  by  an  attendant  during  the  day  shift  The  consumption 
of  coals  was  from  8  to  9  cwts.  per  ton  of  calcined  ore  treated ;  and  the 
slags,  which  usually  did  not  afford  more  than  from  one-half  to  one  per 
cent  of  lead  by  dry  assay,  were  sufficiently  poor  to  admit  of  being 
thrown  away. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  copper  contained  in  the  ore  became  con- 
centrated in  the  slurry,  which  was  re-melted  in  order  to  extract  the  lead 
and  silver  it  contained,  and  the  resulting  matte  was  then  sufficiently 
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rich  in  copper  to  be  sold  to  the  copper-smelters.  The  lead  produced  by 
this  process  was  usually  hard,  and  required  to  be  softened  by  a  process  to 
be  hereafter  described.  When,  howerer,  two  tappings  were  made  during 
the  course  of  the  operation,  the  lead  obtained  from  that  which  took 
place  after  the  first  running-down  of  the  charge  was  much  softer,  and 
more  argentiferous,  than  that  resulting  from  the  final  tapping. 

The  flowing  furnace  is  sometimes  used  in  North  Wales  and  in  yarious 
other  localities,  and  is  constructed  and  worked  essentially  in  the  same 
way  as  it  was  in  Cornwall.  It  is  abo  employed,  instead  of  the  slag- 
hearth,  for  the  reduction  of  the  rich  grey  slags  from  the  Flintshire  furnace 
by  the  aid  of  scrap-iron  and  carbonaceous  matter,  and  is  likewise  used 
for  smelting  rich  silver  ores  and  jewellers'  sweep. 

In  this  process  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead  is  obtained  by  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  galena  and  of  the  oxidized  products  resulting 
from  calcination,  the  remainder  being  due  to  the  reducing  action  of  the 
culm  and  to  the  decomposition  of  sulphide  of  lead  by  metallic  iron.  It 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  process,  comprehending  the  whole 
of  the  yarious  reactions  involved  in  the  metallurgical  treatment  of  lead 
ores. 

Spanish  Furnace,  or  Bolichb. — ^According  to  P^ris  de  Vargas,  who 
lived  in  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  (1556-1598),  and  who 
wrote  on  the  metallurgy  of  that  date,  the  holiche  had  been  known  from 
time  immemorial,  having  been  used  by  the  Bomans  when  in  occupation 
of  that  country.  Alonzo  Barba,  the  celebrated  priest  of  Potosi,  states,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  an  Indian  invention,  introduced  from  America 
about  the  year  1640.  M.  Petitgand,  the  author  of  an  excellent  mono- 
graph entitled  '  Exploitation  et  traitement  des  Plombs  dans  le  Midi  de 
I'Espagne,'  ^  infers  from  this  that  it  was  first  introduced  from  Spain  into 
America,  and  subsequently  re-imported  into  Spain,  where  its  use  and 
method  of  construction  had  become  forgotten.  However  this  may  have 
been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  boliche  is  an  exceedingly  ancient 
furnace,  and  that  for  a  very  long  period  it  was  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  south  of  Spain  for  the  reduction  of  lead  orea 

It  is  constructed  of  rubble-work  cemented  together  with  a  mortar 
formed  either  of  clay  or  of  vegetable  soil,  and  Is  generally  without  any 
support  from  iron  bars  or  binders.  In  place  of  these  it  is  provided  with 
strong  buttresses  at  the  angles,  which  are  frequently  carried  upward,  so 
as  to  form  supports  for  the  roof  of  the  shed  by  which  it  is  covered.  The 
interior  is  protected  by  a  lining  of  fire-brick,  the  hearth  being  composed 
either  of  Iqfa  or  laguena,  a  description  of  clay  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  talcose  schists,  or  of  a  mixture  of  this  clay  with  broken  galena. 
The  boliches  employed  by  the  various  English  companies  established 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linares  are  constructed  of  sandstone,  without 
any  kind  of  lining,  and  are  bound  together  by  ordinary  iron  braces. 

^  '  Berae  UniTeneUe  des  MiDet,'  Vol.  iz.  p.  297, 1861. 
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This  furnace  essentiallj  consists  of  two  arched  chambers,  one  of  which  ( 
is  employed  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  while  the  only  use  of  the  second,  • 
which  is  situated  between  it  and  the  chimney,  seems  to  be  to  moderate 
the  draught.  These  two  chambers  are  separated  by  a  fire-bridge,  the 
second  being  generally  in  connection  with  a  chimney  about  30  feet  in 
height.  At  Linares  the  boliches  are  worked  in  connection  with  the 
long  condensing-flues  of  the  establishment  The  fire-place  projects  from 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  is  without  a  grate,  and  is  2  feet  2  inches  in 
width  and  5  feet  6  inches  in  length  ;  the  fuel,  which  consists  of  brush- 
wood, such  as  cistus,  broom,  lavender,  rosemary,  juniper,  <&c.,  is  supplied 
through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the«  fire-place.  The  smelting  hearth  inclines 
towards  the  only  working-door,  at  the  extremity  of  its  longer  axis,  and 
immediately  within  which  is  a  receptacle  in  the  floor  for  the  collection  of 
the  molten  metal  This  door,  and  that  through  which  the  fuel  is  intro- 
duced, are  the  only  openings  in  the  furnace,  with  the  exception  of  a 
smaller  one  supplying  air  to  the  fuel,  and  through  which  the  ashes  are 
withdrawn.  The  hearth,  which  is  about  7  feet  6  inches  in  length  by 
6  feet  6  inches  in  width,  has  its  angles  rounded,  and  is  sometimes  made 
nearly  circular  in  form.  The  second  chamber,  serving  to  equalize  the 
draught,  is  lenticular  in  shape ;  its  length,  transversely  to  the  chimney, 
is  12  feet,  and  its  width  4  feet.  At  the  extremity  of  its  longer  axis  are 
doors,  which  are  usually  bricked  up,  but  which  are  from  time  to  time 
opened  for  the  removal  of  fume  and  dust. 

According  to  Mr.  A.  Dick,  the  smelting  of  a  charge  of  lead  ore  in 
the  boliche  in  the  Linares  district  occupies  eight  hours,  and  comprehends 
three  operations : — 

a.  Oaldeo,  or  calcination,  lasting  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hour. 

b.  Blandeo^  or  sweattTig^  occupies  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  hours. 

c.  Corrida,  or  running  dovoUy  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  an 
eight-hours'  shift. 

M.  Petitgand,  however,  says  that  under  favourable  circumstances  a 
Uga  or  charge  may  be  smelted  in  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  hoursL  Mr. 
J.  L.  Thomas,  among  other  details  furnished  to  Dr.  Percy,  stated  that  a 
charge  of  ore,  weighing  60  arrobas,  or  13  cwts.  1  qr.  16  Iba  English, 
and  yielding  by  assay  77*5  per  cent  of  lead,  can  be  worked  in  from  five 
and  a  half  to  six  hours.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  time  necessary 
for  working  a  charge  will  be  much  influenced  by  the  richness  and  fusi- 
bility of  the  ores^ 

The  ore,  which  is  thrown  in  through  the  working-door  by  a  scoop 
with  a  handle  on  either  side,  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  and  is 
stirred  from  time  to  time.  When  the  operation  of  calcining  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  the  temperature  is  increased,  and  the  running  down  of 
the  charge  commences.  For  drying  up  the  slags,  the  ash  and  breeze 
falling  into  the  ash-pit  are  alone  employed.  At  the  close  of  the  operation 
the  lead  is  tapped  into  a  vessel,  where  it  is  first  stirred  up  with  dry 
leaves,  and  from  which  it  is  subsequently  laded  into  moulds. 
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The  yield  of  the  boliche  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  the 
ore  by  assay ;  the  grey  slags,  which  are  drawn  in  the  nsnal  way,  contam 
from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  lead,  and  amount  to  from  15  to  17  per  cent 
of  the  ore  charged.  They  are  reduced  in  a  blast-furnace  blown  by 
bellows  worked  either  by  treadles  or  by  horse-power.  For  smelling  a 
charge  of  60  arrobas  of  ore,  from  1,550  to  1,750  lbs.  (avoirdupoiB)  of 
brushwood  are  required. 

From  having  been  subjected  to  a  less  elevated  temperature,  the  lead 
smelted  in  the  boliche  is  said  to  be  softer  than  that  obtained  from  the 
Flintshire  furnace,  but  the  difference  in  quality  is  by  no  means  marked. 
The  reactions  which  take  place  in  this  apparatus  are  of  precisely  the 
same  character  as  those  which  occur  in  the  furnace  employed  in  North 
Wales,  and  the  process  is  essentially  one  of  double  decompositions.  At 
Linares,  boliches  have  been  constructed  with  fire-places  adapted  for  the 
consumption  of  mineral  fuel ;  but  thus  modified  it  appears  to  offer  bo 
advantages  over  the  English  reverberatory  furnace ;  the  amount  of  ore 
worked  in  a  given  time  is  smaller,  and  the  proportionate  consumption  of 
fuel  somewhat  larger. 

The  boliche,  although  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  the  redaction 
of  rich  lead  ores  by  means  of  brushwood,  is  much  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  when  coal  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  mode 
rate  price. 

Bleibkbo  PnocBsa — ^The  galena  treated  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia 
is  accompanied  by  blende,  calamine,  willemite,  cerussite,  an^^esite,  and 
molybdate  of  lead.  The  ores  of  zinc,  removed  as  completely  as  practicable 
by  a  careful  system  of  mechanical  treatment,  are  sold  to  zino-works  for 
reduction;  while  the  lead  ores  are  delivered  to  the  smelter,  either  in  a 
somewhat  rough  state  of  division,  containing  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of 
lead,  or  as  slimes,  of  which  the  yield  is  usually  5  per  cent  less. 

The  furnace  employed  at  Bleiberg  differs  essentially  from  those  used 
in  this  country,  since  the  hearth,  instead  of  being  broad,  with  a  well  in 
the  middle  and  a  tap-hole  at  the  side,  is  long,  and  has  a  regular  slope 
towards  the  door,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  its  longer  axia 
The  working-bed,  about  10  feet  long,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  greatest 
width,  is  rectangular  for  nearly  half  its  length,  and  then  contracts  towards 
the  working-door,  which  is  1  foot  square.  Besides  having  a  regular  sbpe 
towards  this  door,  the  hearth  is  hollowed  from  the  two  longer  sides  towards 
the  middle,  so  that  the  metal  may  flow  from  every  part  of  the  bed  into  a 
receptacle  in  front  of  the  working-door.  The  fuel  commonly  employed 
is  wood,  and  the  fire-place  is  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  bed ;  the 
grate,  which  has  a  still  greater  inclination  than  the  bed,  is  of  stcme, 
traversed  by  openings  for  the  admission  of  the  air  necessary  for  combns* 
tion.  These  furnaces,  which  are  constructed  in  pairs,  are  mainly  bnilt 
of  red  sandstone,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  6  inches  in  thickness,  is  made 
of  a  mixture  of  clay,  old  bottoms,  poor  slimes,  and  slags  fritted  together 
by  heat 
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Brown  coal  is  sometimes  used  as  fuel  in  place  of  wood,  and  in  such 
cases  a  giate  consisting  of  iion  bars  is  substituted  for  one  of  stone. 
Furnaces  with  two  beds  placed  one  above  the  other  were  for  some 
time  employed  at  the  Imperial  Lead- Works,  at  Bleiberg,  but  although 
the  consumption  of  fuel  was  thereby  reduced,  the  frequency  of  the  repairs 
required  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  results  obtained  caused  them  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  process  of  smelting  is  conducted  as  follows: — ^As  soon  as  the 
hearth  has  become  heated  to  dull  redness  the  chaige,  weighing  about 
375  lbs.  avoirdupois,  is  thrown  in  through  the  door,  and,  by  a  rake,  is 
spread  over  every  part  of  the  bottom.  The  temperature  is  now  kept 
so  low  that  calcination  may  be  effected  without  softening  or  agglomera- 
tion, aud  the  ore  is  at  short  intervals  turned  over  with  a  rake,  and 
fresh  surfaces  exposed  to  oxidizing  influences.  At  the  expiration  of 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours  the  roasting  is  generally  found  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  and  the  temperature  is  then  so  raised  as  to  determine 
the  usual  reactions  between  the  unchanged  galena  and  the  oxidized  pro- 
ducts resulting  from  calcination.  The  rabble  is  now  assiduously  worked 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  complete  mixture  of  the  charge,  thus 
facilitating  the  production  of  metallic  lead  through  the  mutual  decom- 
position of  its  sulphide  and  the  oxidized  products  of  roasting.  This 
operation  lasts  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours,  and  the  lead,  which 
is  constantly  liberated,  flows  down  the  inclined  hollowed  surface  of  the 
bottom  into  the  receptacle  placed  in  front  of  the  working-door  for  that 
purpose.  This  lead,  from  its  supposed  purity,  has  received  the  name  of 
"  virgin  lead,"  Jungfernbleij  and  in  order  to  indicate  its  source  of  produc- 
tion was  formerly  sold  in  the  form  of  irregular  lumps  as  it  fell  from  the 
furnace.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  above  stated,  from  125  to 
150  lbs.  of  lead  will  have  been  collected,  sulphide  of  lead  will  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  residual  grey  slag  will  contain  lead 
in  an  oxidized  state  only. 

This  slag  is  now  dried  up  by  the  addition  of  ashes  and  breeze  from 
the  ash-pit,  and  the  mixture,  after  being  well  worked  with  the  rabble,  is 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  laid  aside  to  be  treated  with  that  result- 
ing from  the  next  operation.  Another  charge  is  introduced,  and  the 
process  is  conducted  as  before. 

At  the  completion  of  the  second  stage  the  grey  slag  remaining  on  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  is  in  its  turn  mixed  with  breeze,  while  that  result- 
ing from  the  working  of  the  previous  charge  is  added  through  the  working- 
door  ;  the  furnace  thus  containing  the  slags  resulting  from  the  treatment 
of  two  distinct  charges  of  ore.  The  temperature  is  now  raised,  small 
charcoal  is  added  when  necessary,  and  the  whole  intimately  mixed  with 
the  rabble,  in  order  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  various  oxidized  com- 
pounds of  lead.  This  reduction  of  the  slag  occupies  from  seven  to  eight 
hours,  and  results  in  the  production  of  from  150  to  220  lbs.  of  lead;  it 
consequently  follows,  that  for  the  complete  treatment  of  two  charges. 
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weighing  together  about  750  lbs.  avoirdupois,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
three  hours  are  required.  The  yield  of  lead  is  usually,  when  the  ores  aie 
of  average  richness,  about  2^  per  cent,  less  than  that  indicated  bj 
assay;  the  consumption  of  wood  is  about  11  cubic  feet  per  Austrian 
centner  (133*460  lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  lead  produced. 

The  workmen  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1*80  florin  per  centner  of  lead 
extracted,  and  are  debited  6*40  florins  per  klafter  for  the  wood  consumed 
They  also  receive  a  bonus  of  0*07  florin  on  each  pound  of  lead  produced 
in  excess  of  the  prescribed  quantity,  and  are  fined  the  same  amount  for 
every  pound  less  than  the  amount  allowed. 

According  to  M.  Landrin,  the  following  allowances  between  the 
assay-results  and  furnace-produce  were  in  force  in  1857 : — 

Assay  result  82  per  cent. :  tolerated  loss  2  per  cent. 
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The  charge  of  the  Bleiberg  furnaces  has  now  been  increased  to  about 
465  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Bbduction  by  Metaluc  Iron  in  Beverbbratobt  Furnaces. — Silicate 
of  lead,  as  well  as  the  sulphurized  and  oxidized  compounds  of  that  metal, 
is  reduced  when  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  metallic  iron;  this 
operation  is  usually  conducted  in  a  low  blast-furnace,  but  a  reverberatoiy 
furnace  has  also  been  employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  treatment  of  somewhat  siliceous  ores  by  fusion  in  a  reverberatoiy 
furnace  with  either  iron  scrap  or  cast-iron  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a 
limited  extent  in  France,  but  was  ultimately  discontinued,  on  account  of 
the  great  cost,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  results.  The  foniace 
employed  sloped  from  the  fire-place  to  the  chimney,  placed  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  hearth,  where  there  was  a  working-door  with  a  tapping- 
hole  beneath  it,  in  front  of  which  was  the  usual  reservoir  for  the  reduced 
metaL  The  charge  consisted  of  about  400  kilos,  of  galena,  containiBg 
nearly  80  per  cent,  of  lead,  mixed  with  from  100  to  120  kilo&  of  soap 
or  of  cast-iron.  When  the  temperature  had  become  sufficiently  elevated 
the  charge  was  stirred  at  frequent  intervals,  and  lead  became  reduced  at 
the  expense  of  the  iron,  which  was  converted  into  sulphide. 

From  galena  containing  80  per  cent,  of  lead  67  to  70  per  cent  of 
metal  was  extracted,  the  matte  containing  from  5  to  12  per  cent  of  lead; 

4  per  cent,  passed  off  by  volatilization,  and  the  slags  retained  from  4  to 

5  per  cent. 
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The  entire  contents  of  the  furnace  were  run  off  into  the  tapping-pot 
which  retained  the  lead,  while  the  principal  portion  of  the  matte  and 
slag  flowed  over  upon  the  floor.  The  last  two  products  may  be  re-treated 
in  a  blast-foinace  for  the  lead  they  contain,  but  the  process  of  smelting 
raw  ores  with  iron  in  reverberatory  furnaces  is  wasteful  and  expensive. 

The  processes  employed  in  different  localities  for  the  reduction  of  lead 
ores  in  reverberatory  furnaces  are  exceedingly  various,  their  adoption 
being  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ores,  the  quality  and  price  of  fuel, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fluxes  available.  The  methods  described  may, 
however,  be  considered  as  typical  of  those  employed  in  the  principal 
lead-producing  centres,  although  they  are  sometimes  more  or  less  modified 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  local  circumstances. 

Smelting  in  Blast-Furnaces. 

Slag-Hsabth. — ^The  various  rich  slags  resulting  from  the  different 
operations  of  a  lead-smelting  establishment  are  either  treated  in  the 
furnaces  in  which  they  are  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cornish  and 
Bleiberg  processes,  or  they  are  reduced  in  a  blast-furnace  specially  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  In  this  country  the  slag-hearth  is  still  used, 
although  its  application  is  no  longer  so  universal  as  formerly. 

This  is  a  deep  hearth,  or  shallow  rectangular  furnace,  blown  by  one 
tuyer,  made  of  fire-brick  and  cast-iron,  cased,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front,  in  an  exterior  covering  of  ordinary  brickwork,  and  bound  by  iron 
braces.  The  casing  is  extended  upwards  so  as  to  form  a  chimney,  which 
at  the  top  is  connected  with  the  system  of  flues  for  the  condensation  of 
lead  fume  with  which  every  well-appointed  establishment  is  provided. 
The  depth  of  this  furnace  from  the  front  to  the  tuyer  is  abcmt  30 
inches,  its  width  may  be  22  inches,  and  its  height  a  little  more  than  3 
feet.  The  bottom  is  composed  of  a  thick  cast-iron  bed-plate^  laid  with  a 
slight  inclination  from  the  back  towards  the  front  of  the  furnace ;  on  the 
bed-plate  are  placed  cast-iron  bearers,  which  carry  the  side  walls  of  the 
furnace.  The  front  is  partially  closed  by  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  called  the 
fore-stone,  and  the  back  below  the  tuyer  is  formed  of  another  thick  plate 
of  the  same  metaL  A  space  of  from  5  to  7  inches  is  left  between  the 
bottom  of  the  fore-stone  and  the  cast-iron  plate  forming  the  bottom.  In 
front  stands  the  lead-trough,  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  divi- 
sion forming  part  of  the  casting ;  the  larger  one  corresponds,  in  width, 
with  the  bed-plate  under  which  its  edge  is  introduced,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  partition  is  a  hole  through  which  the  molten  metal  flows  into 
the  smaller  division  of  the  trough.  The  slags,  escaping  from  this  furnace 
through  an  opening  in  the  stopping  of  the  breast,  pass  over  the  edge  of 
the  Isjger  division  of  the  lead-pan  and  then  flow  into  a  cistern  sunk  in 
the  ground,  through  which  flows  a  stream  of  water.  This  determines 
the  disintegration  of  the  slag,  and  allows  of  the  separation  of  any  enclosed 
metallic  shot     Before  beginning  to  work  a  furnace  of  this  description. 
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the  bed-plate  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  well-burnt  and  coarsely  sifted 
ashes  to  within  about  an  inch  below  the  level  of  t^e  tuyer ;  and  the 
ash  bottom  thus  formed  is  made  to  slope  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
plate  itsell  The  space  between  the  bearers  in  front  of  the  ash  bottom  is 
now  closed  with  clay,  &c.,  up  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fore-stonSi  and 
in  this  stopping  an  opening  is  made  for  the  escape  of  the  slag.  The 
bottom  of  spongy  cinders,  which  is  somewhat  closely  beaten  together, 
acts  as  a  filter,  by  which  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  slags  which 
flow  over  its  surface,  and  escape  by  the  opening  in  the  breast;  while 
the  heavier  lead  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  and,  percolatiiig 
through  the  ash  bottom,  is  conducted  by  the  bed-plate  into  the  lead-poi 
The  larger  division  of  this  pot  is  filled  with  cinders,  which,  as  in  the 
former  case,  act  as  a  filter,  by  means  of  which  the  molten  lead  jb  sepa- 
rated from  the  less  dense  and  more  viscous  slag.  The  fuel  employed  is 
coke  with  a  little  peat,  and  the  products  are  8lag4ead  and  a  vitieous 
black  slag,  sufficiently  poor  to  be  thrown  away. 

Blocks  of  peat  are  first  piled  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and 
one  of  these  is  ignited  and  thrown  before  the  tuyer.  When  the  peat 
has  thus  become  fairly  ignited,  coke  is  thrown  in ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
appears  to  be  properly  lighted,  grey  slag,  with  some  browse  (paztiallj 
reduced  slags  removed  from  the  hearth  at  the  termination  of  a  previous 
operation)  and  a  little  black  slag  are  introduced  From  this  time  the 
hearth  is  supplied  with  alternate  charges  of  fuel  and  slag,  and  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been  melted,  which  happens  shoitlj 
after  the  furnace  has  been  set  in  operation,  the  smelter,  with  an  iron  bar, 
makes  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  stopping  between  the  bed  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  fore-stone.  Through  this  the  melted  slags  make  their 
escape,  and  the  furnace  being  now  in  its  normal  working  condition,  the 
several  operations  are  repeated,  throughout  the  shifty  without  variatioD. 

At  the  close  of  each  shift,  which  often  lasts  about  eight  hours  (six  of 
which  will  be  employed  in  smelting  and  the  other  two  in  cleaning  and 
preparing  the  hearth  for  the  next  working  period  of  similar  daration)i 
the  blast  is  continued  for  about  half  an  hour  without  any  further  addition 
of  either  fuel  or  slag. 

As'  soon  as  the  blast  has  been  cut  off,  the  day  stopping  beneath  the 
fore-stone  is  removed,  and  the  ash-bed,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
adhering  slaggy  matter,  is  taken  out ;  this,  under  the  name  of  ela^-hearih 
browse  J  is  reserved  for  treatment  during  the  course  of  the  next  shift 
Finally  a  few  bucketfuls  of  water  are  thrown  into  the  hearth,  in  order 
to  put  out  the  fire  and  to  cool  it  previous  to  the  clearing  or  stubbing^ 
necessary  before  commencing  another  shift 

The  hearth  is  worked  by  two  men — a  smelter  and  his  assistant  The 
duration  of  a  shift  varies  in  different  localities  from  eight  to  sixteen 
hours,  and  the  production  of  lead  and  consumption  of  fuel  are  greater  or 
less  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  richness  of  the  materials  treated. 
According  to  H.  I*  Pattinson,  the  slag-hearth  shift  in  the  N(»th  of 
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England  (1832)  lasted  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours,  and  produced  from 
10  to  21  cwts.  of  lead;  from  15  to  18  cwts.  of  coke  being  required  to 
produce  21  cwts.  of  lead.  From  the  nature  of  the  material  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  and  the  high  temperature  employed  for  its  production, 
slag-lead  is  invariably  hard,  and  requires  softening  before  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  ordinary  lead  is  used ;  it  is  laded  out 
from  the  smaller  diyision  of  the  lead-pan  and  cast  into  pigs.  When 
grey  sli^  are  found  to  work  with  difficulty  in  the  slag-hearth,  the  addi. 
tion  of  tap-cinder  is  often  found  advantageous.  The  mixture  smelted  in 
the  slag-hearth  should  not  contain  above  35  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  when 
richer  than  this  should  be  mixed  with  black  slag  or  some  other  poor 
material 

The  Spanish  slag-hearth,  which  has  been  adopted  at  some  of  the  lead- 
works  in  this  country,  is  circular,  and  blown  by  three  tuyers.  Its 
general  construction  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Castilian  furnace, 
but  it  is  without  iron  columns,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  flue  by 
a  chimney.  It  is  worked  in  the  same  way  as  the  Castilian  furnace,  but 
the  slags  are  sometimes  run  into  water. 

Castiuan  Furnaob. — ^This  furnace,  which  is  circular,  is  usually  about 
3  feet  internal  diameter,  and  is  constructed  of  fire-bricks,  so  moulded  as 
to  fit  together  and  allow  all  the  various  joints  to  follow  the  radii  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  brickwork.  Its  height  is  about  8  feet^  and  the 
thickness  of  the  masonry  is  usually  9  inches.  In  this  arrangement  the 
breast  is  formed  by  a  deep  semicircular  iron  pan,  furnished  with  a  lip 
for  running  off  the  slags,  and  a  longitudinal  slot  for  the  convenience  of 
tapping.  On  the  top  of  the  brickwork  a  box-shaped  covering  of  masonry 
is  supported  by  a  cast-iron  framing  resting  on  four  pillars,  and  in  this  is 
placed  a  feeding-door,  and  the  outlet  by  which  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, &C.,  escape  into  the  flues.  The  lower  part  of  this  hood  is  fitted 
to  the  body  of  the  furnace,  whilst  its  top  is  closed  by  an  arch  of  brick- 
work laid  in  clay.  The  bottom  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fire-clay  and 
coke-dust  slightly  moistened  and  well  beaten  in  to  the  height  of  the  top 
of  the  breast-pan,  which  may  be  about  3  feet  above  the  floor  level. 
Above  the  breast-pan  an  arch  is  frequently  so  turned  that,  when  the 
hreast  has  been  built  up,  it  may  form  a  niche  9  inches  in  width  and  12 
inches  in  height  When  the  bottom  has  been  properly  beaten  to  the 
requited  height^  it  is  so  hollowed  out  as  to  form  an  internal  cavity  com- 
municating freely  with  the  breast-pan,  which  is  likewise  filled  with 
brasque,  and  subsequently  hollowed  to  the  depth  of  the  internal  basin  of 
the  furnace.  The  blast  is  applied  by  three  tuyers,  each  3  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  smaller  end,  and  5^  inches  at  the  other,  into  which  the 
nozzles  are  introduced.  The  blast  is  generally  produced  by  a  fan,  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  tuyers  through  brick  channels  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
furnace-shed. 

The  mixture  of  plumbiferous  matter  treated  in  this  apparatus  ought 
never  to  contain  above  30  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  if  richer,  should  be  re- 
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duced  to  this  tenure  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  poor  dags. 
In  charging,  the  coke  should  be  thrown  to  the  middle,  while  the  matters 
to  be  treated  are  spread  around  next  the  brickwork.  In  this  way  the 
furnace  is  prevented  from  becoming  too  hot^  and  the  bricks  ace  con- 
sequently preserved  for  a  longer  period  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

For  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  slags  to  escape  into  the  breast-pan, 
a  hole  is  made  in  front  at  the  height  of  the  fore-hearth,  which,  to  prevent 
the  cooling  of  the  slag,  is  kept  covered  by  a  layer  of  coke-dust  or  cinders. 
From  the  breast-pan  the  slags  flow  continuously  through  an  iron  spout 
into  cast-iron  waggons,  where  they  consolidate  into  masses,  having  the 
form  of  inverted  truncated  pyramids,  of  which  the  larger  base  is  about  20 
inches  square.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  lead  has  accumulated  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  it  is  tapped  into  an  iron  pot  by  removing  a 
plug  of  clay  from  the  tap-hole  situated  in  a  slot  in  the  breast-plate,  and, 
after  being  skimmed,  is  laded  into  moulds. 

The  waggons  in  which  the  liquid  slag  is  received  run  either  on 
iron  plates  or  on  a  tramway,  by  which,  when  one  is  removed,  its  place 
is  supplied  by  another.  When  cold,  the  bodies  of  the  waggons  are 
turned  over  and  the  blocks  of  slag  removed.  One  of  the  advantages 
obtained  by  this  method  of  working  arises  from  the  circumstance  that^ 
should  the  furnace  at  any  time  run  lead  or  matte,  without  its  being 
observed  by  the  smelter,  the  whole  of  it  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waggon,  where  the  block  is  contracted,  and  from  which  any  metal  or 
regulus  may  be  removed  when  the  mass  has  sufficiently  cooled. 

These  furnaces  will  smelt  rich  slags  and  other  plumbiferous  matters 
with  an  expenditure  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  coke,  while  the  slags 
obtained  from  them  should  not  contain  above  1  per  cent  of  lead. 

In  working  this  furnace  a  little  scrap  iron  is  generally  used,  and  cars 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  flame  from  appearing  at  its  mouth;  since, 
provided  the  slags  are  liquid  and  flow  readily  off,  the  cooler  the  fomaoe 
can  be  kept  at  top  the  less  will  be  the  loss  of  lead  through  volatilizatioa 
In  addition  to  great  attention  being  paid  to  the  working  of  the  furnace, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  establishment  should  be  provided  with  extensive 
flues,  in  which  condensation  of  the  fume  may  take  place  before  arriving 
at  the  chimney  through  which  the  more  volatile  matters  escape.  As  an 
instance  of  the  economical  working  of  these  furnaces,  it  may  be  stated 
that  sls^  giving,  by  fire  assay,  only  8  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  traces  of 
silver  of  no  commercial  value,  have  been  treated  with  advantage  lu 
Derbyshire,  where  large  heaps  of  slag  of  the  above  percentage  were 
worked,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Gastilian  furnace,  only  3^  per  cent;vras 
directly  obtained  in  the  metallic  form,  while  4  per  cent  was  recovered 
from  the  flues  in  the  state  of  fume,  and  subsequently  reduced  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace. 

When  ores  of  lead  are  treated  in  the  blast-furnace,  they  are  usually 
either  smelted  in  the  raw  state  with  metallic  iron,  or  are  first  roasted  and 
subsequently  fused  with  iron  or  a  ferruginous  flux. 
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SiiKLTiNG  Raw  Orkb  with  Mbtaluc  Iron. — This  process  was  at  one   1 
time  eitenaiveJy  employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  reduction    ' 
of  siliceous  lead  ores.     In  Silesia,  where  it  was  long  used,  it  has  been 
replaced  by  reverberatory  smelting,  while  in  the  Upper  Haw  it  has  been 
Eupeiseded  by  a  process  in  which  basic  silicate  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
finery  slags,  has  been  subgtituted  for  metallic  iron. 

The  reduction  of  lead  ores,  consisting  principally  of  galena  associated 
with  antimonial  ores,  quartz,  and  spathic  iron  ore,  was  formerly  con- 
ducted at  Clauathal  as  follows  :— 

The  mixture  treated  consisted  of  Zi  centners  of  picked  ore  and  slime, 
containing  about  56  percent,  lead  end  36  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  ;  4  to  5 
centners  of  Hetrd  or  silver-refinery  bottoms  impregnated  with  litharge ; 


Fig.  ISl— Old  Purnuw,  CluuiUuJ ;  front  titw. 

1  centner  of  Abttrieh,  or  antimonial  litharge,  from  the  refinery ;  39  cent- 
ners  of  slags,  derived  either  from  the  first  fusion  of  the  ore  treated,  or 
from  the  re-melting  of  mattea ;  and  1^  centners  of  granulated  cast-iron. 

The  fusion  of  this  mixture  vaa  conducted,  with  soft  wood  charcoal  as  , 
fuel,  in  a  small  blast-furnace  of  from  20  to  25  feet  in  height,  and  about  | 
3  feet  square  in  the  widest  part.  The  hearth  of  the  furnace  was  so 
arranged  as  to  extend  beyond  the  breast  into  a  small  raised  platform 
situated  immediately  before  it.  The  lining  of  the  hearth  was  of  refrac- 
tory fire-stone,  and  the  bottom  was  hollowed  out  of  hrasque  in  such  a 
vay  as  to  afford  a  gentle  slope  from  the  tuyer  to  beyond  the  front 
irall.  A  tapping-hole  entered  the  lowest  part  of  this  basin,  and  afforded 
a  means  of  drawing  off  its  contents  when  accumulated  in  sufficient  qoan- 
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tity.  This  receiving  basin,  a,  fig.  184,  was  od  a  level  with  the  floor  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  breast  of  the  famace,  which  vas  supplied  irilb 
a  blast  through  a  tayer  situated  at  t,  fig.  186,  which  represents  a  Tertiol 
section  of  the  same  furnace. 

In  charging  the  minenl,  care  must  be  taken  to  direct  it  towanld  tfae 

side  of  the  tuyer,  while  the  fuel  is  chiefly  thrown  towards  the  breait 

'  The  cold  air  constantly  entering  through  the  tuyer  cools  the  slsg  fro- 

'  duced  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  forms  around  the  nozile  a  circukr' 

prolongation  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  on  the  proper  management 

of  which  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  operation,    On« 

of  the  principal  uses  of  these  noEzIes  is  to  prevent  oxidation  of  led ; 

'    since  the  blast  being  led  to  the  fnel  in  the  centre  ol  the  hearth  tbrou^ 
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bat  out  of  immediate  contact  with,  the  mineral  charged  at  the  bick  of 
the  furnace,  does  not  bo  readily  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  fasible 
I    sUicates  of  lead. 

With  this  view  the  smelter  ehoold  attend  to  the  proper  regalation  of 
the  length  of  the  slag-noizle,  as  by  it  the  economical  wnking  of  tbe 
furnace  is  materially  affected.  It  is  also  necessary,  by  regulatiug  tl>« 
supply  of  air  and  fuel,  to  n  anange  the  temperature  that  the  uppei 
part  of  the  shaft  may  not  become  too  strongly  heated,  u  in  that  aw 
considerable  qoantities  of  lead  are  driven  ofL  With  all  these  pTocaa- 
tions,  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  loss  from  sublimation,  and  then- 
fore  the  gases  passing  from  the  throat,  T,  are  passed  through  cboniben, 
C,  fig.  185,  before  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  chimney,  D. 
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In  these  cliambers  large  quantities  of  fume  accumulate,  which  is  occa- 
sionally removed  through  the  doors,  d,  fig.  184,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
mixed  with  other  lead  products,  and  again  treated  in  the  furnace. 

During  the  whole  time  this  furnace  is  in  action  the  slags  flow  con- 
tinuously into  the  fore-hearth,  where,  being  solidified,  they  are  seized 
with  a  stout  iron  hook,  and  dragged  down  the  inclined  plane,  p,  to  the 
foundry  floor.  When  the  basin,  h^hsA  become  filled  with  metallic  lead, 
the  stopping  is  removed  from  the  tapping-hole  communicating  with  the 
reservoir,  a,  into  which  the  metal  is  drawn  off.  - 

The  products  thus  run  off  into  the  outer  basin  divide  into  two  parts. 
The  lower  portion  is  metallic  lead,  while  the  higher  consists  of  sulphide 
of  lead,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sulphides  of  other  metals  originally 
present  in  the  ore,  and  particularly  with  sulphide  of  iron,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  galena  by  that  metal.  Thi&  substance,  which 
readily  solidifies,  is  the  first  maUe  (or  schliegbleistein),  and  is  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  bath  by  an  iron  eye,  around  which  a  circular 
cake  is  allowed  to  solidify,  and  is  stowed  away  for  subsequent  treatment. 
The  lead  is  afterwards  laded  into  moulds.  The  poorer  slags  are  thrown 
away,  while  those  which  contain  lead  are  added  as  flux  in  a  future 
operation.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rich  slag  is  not  to  be  procured, 
some  of  the  poorer  slags  are  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  this  never  takes 
place  excepting  when  a  proper  supply  of  the  richer  kind  is  not  to  be 
obtained.  The  products  resulting  from  a  mixture  having  the  composition 
before  given,  consisted  of  19  centners  of  lead  and  8  centners  of  first 
matte,  containing  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  lead* 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  first  mattes  had  accumulated   1 
in  the  establishment  they  were  roasted  in  heaps,  laid  on  a  stratum  of 
fuel,  and  by  this  means  large  quantities  of  sulphur  and  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride were  disengaged. 

This  first  roasting  occupied  from  three  to  four  weeks,  at  the  expiration 
oi  which  time  the  heap  was  carefully  picked  over  and  the  products 
divided  into  two  classes;  those  portions  which  had  been  sufficiently 
roasted  being  again  taken  to  the  furnace  and  re-treated^  while  fragments 
which  still  retained  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphur  were  subjected  to 
a  second  process  of  roasting.  By  this  process  eight  to  nine  successive 
roastings  were  necessary  before  the  whole  of  the  matte  was  obtained  in 
a  fit  state  for  smelting. 

When  sufficiently  roasted,  the  mattes  were  fused  in  a  small  blast- 
furnace, after  being  mixed  in  about  the  following  proportions  with  various 
other  materials : — 

32  centners  of  roaated  matte. 

80         „      of  rich  ore-furnace  dags  requiring  cleaning. 
4  to  5        „      of  HeercL 

2        „      of  Abstrich. 

2        „       of  slags  from  the  litharge-reviving  furnace. 

1        ,,      of  granulated  cast-iron. 

2  Q 
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The  furnace  in  which  this  mixture  was  introduced  was  about  5  feet 
in  height,  and  considerably  contracted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hearth, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  larger  apparatus,  was  provided  with  a  slopiag 
fore-hearth,  and  a  distinct  tapping-basin  for  the  reception  of  the  meUllic 
products. 

The  fuel  employed  was  mixed  charcoal  and  coke,  and  the  blasts  sup- 
plied by  a  single  tuyer,  was  conducted  into  the  furnace  through  a  alag- 
nozzle  about  3  inches  in  length.  During  the  process  of  roasting,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  passed  to  the  state  of  peroxide, 
and  during  the  subsequent  fusion,  this  oxide,  partially  reduced  by  the 
fuel,  became  protoxide,  and  united  with  the  siliceous  matters  present  to 
form  a  vitreous  fusible  slag ;  which,  flowing  through  the  aperture  of  the 
fore-hearth,  was  continually  removed.  The  sulphide  of  lead  was  at  the 
same  time  reduced  through  the  agency  of  metallic  iron,  and  new  mattes 
somewhat  analogous  in  their  composition  to  the  first  were  obtained. 

These,  when  sufficiently  solidified  by  cooling,  were  removed  in  the 
way  already  described,  after  which  the  lead  was  taken  out  in  iron  ladles 
and  cast  into  pigs. 

The  treatment  of  32  centners  of  roasted  matte,  with  its  associated 
fluxes  and  other  products,  afiforded,  at  Clausthal,  12  centners  of  metallic 
lead  and  8  centners  of  second  matte. 

The  second  mattes  were  subjected  to  a  treatment  similar  to  that 
employed  for  those  obtained  by  the  direct  treatment  of  the  ores.  Thej 
first  underwent  one  or  more  roastings,  and  were  subsequently  treated  in 
the  same  furnace  and  with  the  same  additions  as  those  employed  in  the 
case  of  first  mattes.  In  this  way  a  further  amount  of  metallic  lead  and 
a  third  matte  were  obtained ;  this  was  again  roasted,  fused  with  a  proper 
addition  of  fluxes  and  other  matters,  and  metallic  lead  and  tL  fourth  matte 
were  the  result.  The  copper,  of  which  a  small  quantity  only  is  contained 
in  the  original  ore,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  is  possessed 
by  lead,  accumulated  in  these  mattes,  which,  after  the  fourth  roasting 
and  fusion,  became  rich  in  that  metal.  The  sulphide  last  obtained, 
known  by  the  name  of  copper  matte^  or  Kupferstein,  was  subsequently 
treated  for  coarse  copper. 

The  above  process  has  been  so  far  modified  in  late  years  that,  while 
still  retaining  the  method  of  desulphurizing  the  ore  in  the  furnace,  it  is 
no  longer  done  by  metallic  iron,  but  by  slags  containing  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide,  brought  from  the  Lower  Harz  copper-worka 
The  lead  matte,  or  BleUtein^  is  now  first  burnt  in  kilns,  finished  in  open 
heaps,  and  constantly  returned  to  the  ore-smelting  furnace  until  the  con- 
tained copper  is  concentrated  to  about  13  per  cent.,  when  it  is  passed  on 
to  a  furnace  for  the  production  of  copper  rogulus.  The  furnaces  nov 
used  at  Clausthal  are  circular  in  form,  with  a  working  height  of  aboat 
16^  feet  above  the  tuyers,  6^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  throat,  and  3  feet 
in  the  hearth.  A  tube  20  inches  in  diameter  plunges  about  2\  feet  into 
the  top  of  the  column  of  materia^  and  carries  off  the  gases  to  the  flue- 
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chambers.  Blast  is  supplied  through  four  wate^tu7ers,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  40*6  of  coke  and  2*5  of  charcoal  per  100  parts  of 
raw  ore  smelted.  From  7}  to  8  tons  of  materials  are  passed  through 
the  furnace  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  slags  are  re-smelted  when  con- 
taining 5  per  cent  of  lead,  and  about  6  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton. 

Treatment  of  Lead  Orbs  bt  Boabtino  and  subsequent  Smeltinq 
WITH  Mbtallio  Iron. — ^The  method  of  smelting  employed  at  Pontgibaud^ 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  treatment  of  highly  siliceous  lead  ores  by 
roasting  and  subsequent  fusion  with  metallic  iron  in  the  blast-fumace. 
The  average  produce  of  the  stuff,  as  extracted  from  the  mines,  is  about  5 
per  cent,  and  consequently  large  quantities  have  to  pass  through  the 
various  processes  of  crushing  and  washing  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  ore,  containing  on  an  average  50  per  cent  of  lead,  annually  treated 
in  the  establishment.  As  much  cobbed  ore  as  practicable  is,  however, 
selected  by  hand  picking,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss 
incident  to  mechanical  preparation.  The  ores,  which  vary  considerably 
in  richness,  both  as  regards  lead  and  silver,  are  delivered  to  the  works 
in  a  ground  state;  the  gangue  is  always  highly  siliceous,  but  blende, 
barium  sulphate,  arsenical  and  ordinary  iron  pyrites  are  also  present. 

All  assays  are  made  in  iron  crucibles,  and,  when  properly  conducted, 
yield  results  nearly  as  high  as  those  obtained  by  the  wet  way ;  this  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  impurities  in  the  button  of  lead  compensating  for 
loss  by  volatilization. 

The  process  employed  at  Pontgibaud  for  the  treatment  of  aigentif erous 
galena  comprehends  two  distinct  operations,  namely : — 

CL  Calcining  and  fluxing  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

b.  Smelting  the  fluxed  ore  with  metallic  iron  in  a  blast-furnace. 

a.  Calcining  and  fluxing. — Although  the  ores  do  not  materially  differ 
as  regards  the  nature  of  their  gangue,  they  vary  considerably  in  richness, 
and  consequently  in  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  they  contain.  It 
has  therefore  been  found  desirable,  before  commencing  their  treatment, 
to  prepare  a  uniform  mixture  from  all  the  parcels  of  ore  available.  On 
this  greatly  depends  the  regularity  of  the  subsequent  operations,  and 
in  a  great  measure  also  their  economical  working. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  thoroughly  mix  the  whole  of  the  various 
parcels  of  ore,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  hundred  tons,  a  lit  de 
grillage  of  20  tons  (20,000  kilos.),  or  a  little  more  than  the  quantity 
usually  calcined  per  diem,  is  prepared.  This  is  done  by  weighing  out 
and  spreading  in  thin  layers,  one  above  another,  the  exact  proportion  of 
20  tons  which  each  parcel  bears  to  the  total  quantity  in  stock.  The  bed 
being  thus  prepared,  the  chaiges  are  obtained  by  cutting  down,  perpen- 
dicularly, with  a  shovel,  the  pile  of  stratified  ore,  in  such  a  way  that 
every  ton  of  the  mixture  removed  shall  have  the  composition  of  the 
entire  mass.     To  this  mixture  of  ores  are  added  the   calcined  mattes 

1  The  minet  and  Bmelting  works  of  Pontgibaud,  Fuy-de-DAme,  Franoe,  have,  since 
1853,  been  carried  on  under  English  management. 
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resulting  from  smelting  in  the  blast-furnace ;  these  usually  contain  about 
17  per  cent,  of  lead  and  14  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  constitute  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  charge.  The  object  of  adding  them  to  the  lite  de 
grillage  is,  that  the  oxide  of  iron  may  serve  as  a  flux  at  the  close  of  the 
operation  of  roasting.  As  the  ores  are  always  very  quartzose  a  little 
mill-cinder  is  added  in  addition  to  the  calcined  matte. 

This  mixture  is  calcined  in  large  reverberatory  furnaces,  worked  from 
both  sides,  40  feet  in  length,  outside  measure,  and  15  feet  in  width  at 
the  widest  part.  The  exterior  is  built  of  cut  lava,  and  the  sides,  bottom, 
and  roof  are  of  fire-brick.  This  furnace  is  provided  with  twelve  working- 
doors,  and  is,  as  before  stated,  furnished  with  a  brick  bottom.  Of  the 
six  doors  on  each  side  of  the  furnace,  two  correspond  with  each  chaige, 
and  enable  the  workmen  to  turn  or  advance  the  ore  when  required. 

The  different  parts  of  the  furnace  occupied  in  succession  by  eveiy 
charge  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : — 

Ist.  Drying-bed  immediately  under  the  charging-hoppers  and  furthest 
removed  from  the  fire-place. 

2nd.  Desulphurizing  or  oxidizing-bed,  occupying  the  middle  and 
widest  part  of  the  furnace. 

3rd.  Fluxing-bed,  next  the  fire-place. 

The  first  two  are  on  the  same  level,  and  the  third  about  6  inches 
lower  than  the  two  others. 

At  intervals  of  six  hours,  a  charge  of  fused  ore  is  withdrawn  by  tap- 
ping, and  the  other  charges  in  the  furnace  are  advanced  a  stage  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire-place,  while  a  fresh  chaige  is  let  down  from  the 
hoppers  upon  the  drying-bed  beneath.  The  time  each  charge  remains  in 
the  furnace  is  consequently  eighteen  hours ;  8  tons  (8,000  kilos.)  are  thus 
roasted  and  fluxed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  about  2  tons  (2,000  kilos.)  of  coal,  and  the  addition  of  6  percent 
of  lime.  The  amount  of  iron  slag  added  is  about  7  per  cent ;  but  what- 
ever the  proportion  of  slag  or  lime  may  be,  the  weight  of  oie  charged 
remains  constant  Four  men  per  shift  of  twelve  hours  are  employed 
at  each  furnace,  and  the  loss  of  lead  during  the  operation  is  from  3 
to  3  per  cent 

b.  Smelting, — ^The  fusion  of  the  roasted  ore  and  fluxes  was  for  many 
years  effected  in  Castilian  furnaces  constructed  of  blocks  of  cut  lava,  of 
which  fig.  186  represents  a  front  elevation.  Their  height  from  the  slag- 
overflow,  a,  to  the  charging-door  at  the  back,  was  5  feet,  and  their  internal 
diameter  35  inches ;  diameter  of  tuyers,  3  inches ;  pressure  of  blast)  4 
inches  of  water.  Hie  blast  was  supplied  by  the  nozzles,  5,  of  which 
there  were  three  in  connection  with  the  mains,  e;  the  tapping-hole  was 
in  the  opening,  cL     Water-tuyers  were  not  used. 

The  lits  de  fusion  were  composed  as  follows  : — 

KUoc 

Roasted  ore 10,000 

Scrap-iron 1,000 

Limestone 1,600 

Fluor-spar 300 
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The  above  figures  give  the  average  qoantitiea  ol  flux  in  the  furnace 
mixtures;  they  were,  however,  modified  with  the  nature  of  the  ores,  the 
proportions  of  limestone  and  fluor-apar  varying  most  considerably. 

The  mode  of  chaining  was  simUat  to  that  employed  for  other  furnaces 
of  this  kind,  the  ore  being  principally  distrihated  around  the  sides,  and 
the  coke  kept  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  breast.  This  furnace  was 
maintained  constantly  full,  and  care  was  taken  not  to  allow  flame  to 
appear  above  the  top  of  the  charge ;  the  breast^pan  was  large  and  held 
from  15  to  20  pigs  of  lead. 

From  13  to  Idtonsof  roasted  ore  were  smelted  in  the  course  of  twenty-  t 
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four  hours,  with  a  consumption  of  about  1  ton  of  coke  ;  the  quantity  of   ' 
lead  obtained  during  the  same  time  was  from  100  to  120  pigs,  or  from  f> 
to  6  tons.     In  addition  to  lead,  the  ores  yielded  from  7  to  10  per  cent 
of  matte. 

The  slags,  under  the  most  favourable  ciicnmstsnces,  contained  nearly  j 
2  per  cent,  of  lead ;  when  it  exceeded  3  per  cent,  they  were  te-smelted. 
It  was  found,  by  assay,  that  the  slags  poorest  in  lead  contained  at  least 
40  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide,  but  that  this  might  be  partially  replaced 
by  Ume,  especially  when  fluor-spar  was  added  to  the  charge.  Slags  in 
which  oxide  of  iron  had  been  replaced  by  lime  were,  however,  never  so 
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poor  in  lead  as  those  haying  the  normal  composition,  while  the  amount  of 
that  metal  yolatilized  was  considerahly  increased.  The  proportion  of 
slags  produced  was  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  ore  smelted,  and  as 
they  flowed  from  the  furnace  they  were  received  into  cast-iron  waggons, 
which  when  full  were  drawn  to  the  waste  heaps  and  tipped. 

The  lead  ohtained  from  the  CastUian  furnace  contained  almost  the 
whole  of  the  silver  originally  present  in  the  ores,  except  the  comparatively 
small  proportion  combined  with  the  mattes  or  retained  in  the  slags.  The 
usual  assay  of  the  mattes  was  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  lead  and  from 
12  to  16  ounces  of  silver  per  ton;  the  amount  of  silver  per  ton  (1,000 
kilos.)  of  lead  varied  from  about  95  to  125  ounces,  since  not  only  do  the 
Pontgibaud  ores  vary  in  their  yield  of  this  metal,  but  other  ores  are 
sometimes  purchased  and  smelted  with  them.  The  whole  of  the  silver 
in  the  mattes,  and  a  portion  of  that  in  the  slags,  was  recovered  during 
subsequent  operations,  but  traces  of  that  metal  are  nevertheless  unavoid- 
ably lost.  According  to  assay,  this  loss  amounted  to  6 '12  dwts.  per  ton 
of  slag,  or  about  0*568  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  contained  in  the 
ores.  A  certain  amount  of  silver  was  also  volatilized  with  the  lead,  but 
what  proportion  was  lost  from  this  cause  could  not  be  easily  determined. 
That  it  was,  however,  very  small  is  probable,  from  the  known  behaviour  of 
silver  in  a  reducing  atmosphere,  and  from  the  low  proportion  of  that  metal 
found  by  assay  in  the  fumes  collected  from  the  flues  and  condensers. 

•  The  proportion  of  silver  thus  carried  off,  and  subsequently  recovered 
in  all  the  various  processes,  including  cupellation,  amounted  to  only 
0'470  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  contained  in  the  ores. 

The  loss  of  lead  in  smelting  ores  in  the  blast-furnace  amounted  to  17 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  contained  in  them ;  2  per  cent  of  this  was  sub- 
sequently recovered  from  slags  by  re-smelting,  and  about  3|  per  cent 
from  fumes.  The  actual  loss  in  the  operation  was  consequently  equal  to 
11|  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  indicated  by  assay  as  contained  in 
the  ore& 

The  fume  collected  from  the  flues  was  subsequently  mixed  with  sili- 
ceous ores,  and  fused  in  a  calcining  furnace.  The  fused  mass  thus 
obtained  was  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace  like  ordinary  ores.  The  fume 
and  ore  were  mixed  in  the  following  proportions,  and  charged  into  the 
calcining  furnace,  through  the  working-doors,  upon  the  middle  bed. 

Fume  60  parts,  assay  62*7  per  cent  lead. 
Ore      40     „        „      400        „  „ 

Each  charge  weighed  2^  tons,  and  five  charges,  or  12^  tons,  could  be 
passed  through  a  furnace  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  loss  of  weight  expe- 
rienced being  about  15  per  cent  The  same  number  of  men  were  em- 
ployed as  for  roasting  ore ;  the  consumption  of  coal  was  17  per  cent,  and 
of  lime  3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  calcined  stuff. 

The  furnace-mixtures,  for  fume  and  ore,  were  composed  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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Kao8. 

Fume  and  ore               10,000 

Iron      0 1,200 

Limestone    ..                3,500 

Flaor-spar 300 

15,000 

The  above  quantity  was  smelted  in  the  Castilian  furnace  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  a  consumption  of  9  per  cent  of  coke. 

The  quantity  of  fume  annually  collected  was  about  150  tons,  averaging 
57  per  cent,  of  lead  and  4  ounces  5  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton.  Its  richness 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  flue,  but  in  general  the  percentage  of  lead 
increased,  while  the  proportion  of  silver  decreased  with  the  distance  from 
the  furnaces.  The  lead  recovered  from  fume  amounted  to  78*57  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  contained  in  it^  as  indicated  by  assays  or  3*67  per 
cent,  of  the  total  quantity  in  the  ore. 

The  lead  produced  from  the  blast-furnace  required  to  be  softened 
before  desilverization  by  Pattinson's  process.  This  was  effected  by 
exposing  it  at  a  low  red-heat  to  partial  oxidation  in  a  reverberatory 
fomaca 

Losses  of  Lead  and  Stiver, — From  100  parts  of  lead  contained  in  the 
ores  treated,  85*75  parts  were  obtained,  either  directly  or  from  fumes  and 
slags,  namely — 

Percent. 
From  ores      .        .  ....     80'04 

From  fumes 3*67 

From  slags 2*04 

85-76 

In  desilverizing  the  lead  by  crystallization  a  loss  of  3*25  per  cent  was 
experienced,  the  total  weight  of  poor  lead  produced  for  sale  being  82*50 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  ores.  The  loss  in  desilverizing 
was  distributed  as  follows — 

Per  Cent 

Refining  and  reducing 1*25 

Improying  and  reducing        ....      2*00 

3-25 

The  loss  of  lead  in  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Fontgibaud 
process  was  therefore — 

Percent. 
In  roasting       .......     2*50 

In  smelting 1175 

In  desilverizing 3*25 

17-50 

The  percentage  losses  on  the  total  quantity  of  silver  obtained  from 
the  ore  were — 
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Percent. 

In  slags 0*568 

In  market  lead 0*538 


1*101' 


By  the  processes  employed  when  the  Castilian  furnace  was  in  opera- 
tion the  annual  production  of  silver  is  from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  that  indicated  hy  assay  of  the  ores  treated. 

Of  100  parts  of  silver  produced 

d8*82  were  obtained  direct  from  the  ores, 
0*64  ,,  from  the  slags,  i 

0*54  „  from  the  fumes. 

The  quantities  of  lead  and  silver  produced  at  the  Pontgibaud  smelting 
works  (from  local  and  purchased  ores)  for  the  year  1880  were  as  follow :— 

Lead 1,424  tons. 

Silver 174,012  ounces. 

The  Castilian  furnace  has  now,  for  some  time,  been  replac^  at 
Pontgibaud  by  the  water-jacket  furnace,  figs.  187,  188,  described  at  pp. 
618,  619,  as  being  employed  at  Coueron.  These  new  furnaces,  in  a  given 
time,  get  through  a  larger  amount  of  material  than  the  old  ones,  with 
only  a  slightly  increased  expenditure  of  fueL  The  action  of  the  water- 
jacket  furnace  is  continuous,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time,  and  the 
expense  of  repairs  is  much  reduced.  The  calcination  and  fluxing  of  the 
ores  at  these  works  previous  to  smelting  are  conducted  as  formerly,  the 
furnace -mixtures  being  exactly  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Castilian 
furnace — the  general  routine  of  the  operations  in  the  establishment 
remaining  unchanged,  except  that  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead  is 
now  effected  by  zinc. 

Trbatvent  of  Silioeous  Orbs  at  CouMron. — This  treatment  compre- 
hends two  distinct  operations :  ^ — 

a.  Calcination  in  the  reverberatory  fumacei 

b.  Reduction  in  the  blast-furnace,  with  lime  and  basic  silicates  of  iron 
as  fluxes. 

a.  Caldnatiofk — ^The  reverberatory  furnace  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  similar  in  form  and  dimensions  to  that  represented  in  figs.  181,  182, 
183,  p.  691,  592 ;  the  only  difference  in  the  two  being  that  the  furnace 
used  for  roasting  has  no  tapping-pot,  and  has  the  bottom  filled  with 
black  slag,  level  with  the  working  doors,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  hearth  on 
which  the  charge  may  be  uniformly  spread  and  exposed  to  the  fire.  The 
ores  roasted  in  this  furnace  contain  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  lead,  with 
variable  proportions  of  silica.  They  are  worked  in  charges  of  1,400  kilos., 
or  about  28  cwts.,  each. 

^  As  indicated  by  the  assay  of  slags  and  mnrket  load ;  the  actual  prodnction  wsi 
slijKhtly  in  excess  of  that  found  by  the  assay  of  ores. 

3  This  method  of  treating  lead  ores  was  introduced  at  CouSron  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Hutchison. 
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£ach  chaige  is  placed  ready  in  the  hopper  above  the  furnace  in  order 
that  it  may  be  let  down  when  required,  without  loss  of  time.  Ores  which 
are  not  sufficiently  small  are  ground,  and  sifted  through  sieves  with 
meshes  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  interior  of  the  furnace  being  red  hot,  the  charge  is  introduced 
and  at  once  spread  evenly  over  the  hearth;  the  damper  having  been 
previously  run  down  to  the  lowest  point  so  as  to  reduce  the  draught,  and 
thereby  prevent  mechanical  loss  of  fine  ore.  The  working^oors  are 
now  dosed,  and  the  charge  is  left  undisturbed  until  decrepitation  has 
entirely  ceased  and  the  ore  has  become  partially  red  hot.  It  is  then 
carefully  rabbled,  so  as  to  expose  the  under  parts  to  the  heat,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  is  turned  with  paddles.  In  about  an  hour  the  charge 
will  have  acquired  a  uniform  duU-red  heat.  More  air  is  then  admitted 
by  partially  opening  the  fire-door  and  the  two  working-doors  nearest  the 
biidgei  Hie  damper  is  at  the  same  time  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  only 
sufficient  draught  for  the  free  escape  of  sulphurous  fumes.  The  charge 
is  turned  or  rabbled  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  as  to 
expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  and,  by  that 
means,  to  convert  the  sulphides  into  oxides  and  sulphates  with  evolution 
of  sulphurous  anhydride. 

The  partial  opening  of  the  doors  for  the  admission  of  air  has  the 
effect  of  cooling  the  charge  below  the  temperature  requisite  for  oxidation, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  it  at  the  proper  dull-red  heat,  it  is  necessary 
to  close,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  doors,  and  to  throw  a  few  shovelsful 
of  fuel  on  the  fire.  The  fuel  preferred  at  this  stage  of  the  process  is 
cinders,  since  in  burning  they  yield  but  little  flame  ;  care  must^  however, 
be  taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  beyond  the  proper  pointy  or  it  will  cause 
the  ore  to  clot,  thereby  rendering  its  subsequent  desulphurization,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  impossible.  Whenever  it  evinces  a  tendency  to  soften, 
the  doors  are  at  once  opened  and  the  damper  is  raised,  until  the  charge 
has  cooled  to  the  proper  temperature. 

The  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  charge  is  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  entire  process,  and  in  such  a  way  that,  while  furnished 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  air,  it  is  maintained,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  a 
dull-red  heat  without  clotting.  The  ore  is  raked  and  turned  at  regularly 
recurring  intervals,  until  at  the  end  of  six  hours  it  contains  a  sufficient 
amount  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  remaining  sulphide  of  lead  during  the  subsequent 
stage  of  agglomeration.  Six  hours  are  generally  found  to  be  sufficient  to 
determine  the  necessary  desulphurization  of  ordinary  ores.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  the  heat  is  considerably  increased  in  order  to  effect  the 
agglomeration  of  the  charge  and  to  give  it  the  cohesion  necessary  for  passing 
through  the  blast-furnace.  The  grate  is  therefore  cleaned  from  clinker, 
the  damper  drawn  up^  and  fresh  coals  put  on  until  a  good  fire  is  obtained. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  increasing  temperature  the  charge  soon  begins 
to  soften,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  constantly  raked,  turned  with  the 
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paddle,  snd^advanced  towards  tbe  bridge.     In  proportion  as  it  melts  it  is 
raked  through  one  of  the  irorking-doora  upon  tke  floor  of  the  furnace- 


Fig  lar  — Watw  Iwket  FurnMo,  C«ulnn ,  mtletl  Mitloa, 


house.     At  the  expiration  of  about  two  hours  the  whole  of  the  chug* 
will  have  become  agglomerated,  and  u  withdrawn.     A  freah  durga  ii 
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now  let  down  from  the  hopper,  spread  evenly  over  the  sole  as  before,  and 
the  operation  of  roasting  is  repeated.  In  this  way  three  charges  of  1,400 
kilos,  each  are  worked  in  twenty-four  hours ;  two  men  are  employed  per 
shift  of  twelve  hours,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  amounts  to  22  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  raw  ore  treated. 

b.  Heduction  of  Calcined  Ores  and  Grey  Slags, — The  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  blast-furnace  employed  at  Coueron  will  be  understood  from 
the  woodcuts,  figs.  187  and  188  j  of  which  the  first  is  a  vertical  section 
through  the  fore-hearth,  and  the  second  a  horizontal  section  through  the 
tuyers,  but  without  the  slag-lip,  h  It  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
ordinary  Castilian  furnace,  and  is  charged  at  the  top ;  the  brickwork  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  furnace,  which  is  usually  burnt  through  very 
rapidly,  being  replaced,  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  by  an  annular  cylin- 
der of  iron,  A,  kept  cool  by  the  circulation  through  it  of  a  constant 
stream  of  water.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part,  B,  is  cased  with  strong 
sheet-iron,  riveted  together  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fume. 


Fig.  188.— Water-jacket  Furnace,  Goufiron ;  horizontal  aectiou. 

The  body.  A,  is  either  made  of  cast-iron  in  one  piece,  with  five 
tuyeiB,  Cj  equidistant  from  one  another,  and  converging  towards  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  furnace,  or  of  ^inch  boiler-plate.  The  number  of 
tuyerS)  and  their  position,  are  matters  of  importance  as  affecting  the 
working  of  the  furnace.  Were  fewer  tuyers  employed,  and  were  they 
placed  farther  from  the  breast,  as  is  generaUy  the  case,  the  cooling  effect 
of  the  water  in  front  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  regular  descent  of  the 
charge.  In  this  furnace  as  much  as  25  to  30  tons  of  stuff  are  smelted  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  slags  being  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  yield  of 
I  to  ^  per  cent  of  lead. 

In  making  the  hollow  jacket^  A,  it  is  important  not  only  that  the 
tuyers  should  be  equidistant  from  one  another  and  converging  towards 
the  central  axis  of  the  furnace,  but  also  that  they  should  be  perfectly 
round,  and  have  their  axes  placed  horizontally.  During  the  working  of 
this  apparatus  attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  up  a  regular  supply  of 
cold  water. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  dotted  lines  on  the  vertical  section,  fig.  187 
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is  the  most  convenient  for  the  escape  of  the  warm,  water,  since  it  enables 
the  workmen  to  see  at  a  glance  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  the  water 
as  it  flows  from  the  outlet-pipes,  <2,  and  falls  into  a  funnel,  e,  placed 
heneath  and  in  connection  with  a  drain.  On  the  side  opposite  that 
from  which  the  warm  water  escapes  an  inlet-pipe  is  fixed,  which  conducts 
cold  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  jacket ;  this  pipe  is  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter,  and  is  provided  with  a  tap  to  regulate  the  supply. 

The  sheet-iron  hood,  /,  shown  in  fig.  187,  is  placed  over  the  fore- 
hearth,  g^  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  fume  which  escapes  from 
the  breast,  and  might  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  charger  work- 
ing on  the  top.  This  hood  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
work  at  the  fore-hearth,  since,  when  necessary,  it  can  be  pulled  up  on  its 
hinges  out  of  the  way  of  the  workmen  by  a  chain,  h^  and  pulley,  t; 
the  iron  cylinder  with  five  tuyers  can  be  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
furnace,  charged  at  the  side  or  back  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  never- 
theless thought  that  this  system  of  charging  on  the  top  through  the 
iron  cylinder,  C,  closed  by  the  cover  K,  is  to  be  preferred  for  lead 
furnaces  to  the  old  plan,  as  preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  the  entrance  of 
atmospheric  air  into  the  flue.  The  products  of  combustion,  &c.,  escape 
by  the  flue,  L,  and  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  D,  is  cut  out  of  a  mass  of 
brasque,  E,  in  the  usual  way. 

The  adoption  of  the  water-jacket  has  led,  at  Coueron,  to  a  consider- 
able saving  in  repairs,  bricks,  clay,  iron,  and  wage&  The  most  important 
economy,  however,  is  in  smelter's  wages.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  required  at  the  old  furnaces  to  patch  up  the  sides  is  now  entirely 
employed  in  smelting,  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  of  stuff  is 
worked  through.  The  greater  regularity  in  the  working  of  this  furnace 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  slags  poorer  than  they  were  formerly. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  saving  of  lead  from  this  source,  but  also  a 
reduction  of  cost  consequent  on  there  being  no  rich  slags  to  re-work. 

The  quantity  of  siliceous  ores  smelted  at  Coueron  being  relatively 
small,  it  is  more  convenient  and  economical  to  mix  them  with  grey  slag, 
fume,  &C.,  than  to  treat  them  alone.  The  following  is  the  usual  com- 
position of  the  mixture  smelted : — 

Kiloc 
Grey  slags  from  reverberatory  furnaces        .    10,000 

Calcined  ore 2,000 

Agglomerated  fume 2,000 

Iron  slags 8,000 

17,000 

Before  lighting  this  furnace  the  iron  casing  is  filled  with  water  by 
opening  the  cock  at  the  back,  and  a  small  fire  only  is  at  first  made,  with 
wood  and  coke,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and  heating  the  bottom,  E. 
This  fire  is  kept  up  until  the  bottom  becomes  perfectly  dry  and  is  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  prevent  the  first  slags  from  setting  and  reducing  the 
capacity  of  the  breast-pan.     Coke  is  now  charged  at  frequent  intervals, 
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until  the  furnace  contains  a  mass  of  burning  fuel  to  a  height  of  3  feet 
above  the  tuyers. 

The  natural  draught  is  at  first  sufficient  to  carry  on  combustion,  but 
when  the  mass  has  become  thoroughly  ignited  a  light  blast  is  introduced 
through  the  tuyers.  Before  turning  on,  however,  the  blast  from  the  fan, 
the  fore-breast  is  cleaned  out,  and  some  burning  coke  is  pulled  forward 
to  the  level  of  the  lip,  I ;  this  is  covered  with  a  shovelf id  of  cinders,  and 
the  ox)ening  closed  by  stiff  clay.  A  hole  is  made  with  a  pointed  bar 
between  the  cinders  and  the  clay,  so  as  to  allow  a  jet  of  flame  to  escape 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  fore-breast  and  preventing  the  first  outflow 
of  slag  from  adhering  to  the  front  After  a  few  minutes  this  flame  is 
stopped  by  putting  a  lump  of  coke  before  the  hole,  together  with  two  or 
three  shovelsf  ul  of  cinders.  Should  these  not  suffice,  some  clay  is  pressed 
down  on  the  cinders  to  increase  their  cohesion.  The  tap-hole  is  likewise 
left  open  for  a  short  time  after  the  blast  has  been  turned  on,  and  is 
afterwards  closed  with  stiff  clay. 

The  furnace  is  at  first  charged  with  slag  only,  until  fused  slag  begins 
to  appear  before  the  tuyers.  The  charging  of  the  furnace  mixture,  alter- 
nately with  the  requisite  proportion  of  coke,  is  then  begun  and  sub- 
sequently continued  with  but  little  interruption,  imtil  the  furnace  has 
become  filled  to  the  height  of  the  hopper,  G,  below  which  the  charge  must 
not  be  allowed  to  sink.  The  mixture  to  be  smelted  is  introduced  equally 
all  round  and  against  the  sides  in  such  a  way  that  a  depression  is  left  in 
the  middle  after  each  charge  for  the  reception  of  coke.  From  the  moment 
the  charge  has  attained  a  proper  height  in  the  furnace,  the  blast  is  increased 
to  its  full  force,  the  tuyers  being  worked  with  a  very  short  nose  of  slag, 
and  kept  constantly  bright. 

During  the  heating-up  of  the  furnace  the  water  in  the  iron  casing 
becomes  hot,  and  must  be  constantly  renewed  by  the  regular  admission 
of  cold  water  through  the  feed-tap.  This  supply  is  so  adjusted  that 
its  temperature  at  the  outflow  may  be  always  under  the  boiling-point, 
or  about  80*"  C. ;  but  comparatively  little  water  is  required  after  the 
slag  has  come  down,  since  a  crust  of  the  latter  adheres  to  the  sides  and 
interposes  a  layer  of  non-conducting  material  between  the  iron  and  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace. 

The  fused  products  in  their  descent  collect  in  the  cavity,  D,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  formed  of  brasque,  and  arrange  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities.  Lead  being  the  heavier,  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  whilst  the  supernatant  slag  flows  out  through  the  opening  made 
with  a  bar  in  the  stopping  of  the  fore-breast,  and  thence  over  the  lip,  /, 
into  the  cast-iron  waggon,  F.  These  waggons  are  made  to  run  either  on 
cast-iron  plates  or  on  a  railway  to  a  distance  from  the  furnace,  where,  on 
cooling,  the  slag  is  tipped  out  and  examined  for  lead  previous  to  being 
thrown  away. 

The  flow  of  slag  from  the  furnace  now  becomes  continuous,  or  nearly 
so,  being  only  checked  by  the  gradual  cooUng  of  the  stream  as  it  runs 
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over  the  lip.  The  solidified  slag  is,  however,  from  time  to  time  detached 
with  a  slice,  and  its  flow  maintained  unchecked  until  it  is  found,  by 
sounding,  that  the  lead  in  the  breast-pan  has  risen  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  lip.  A  bar  is  then  forced  into  the  tap-hole  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing the  clay  stopping  and  drawing  off  the  lead  into  a  pot  sunk  in  the  flooL 
At  the  same  time  the  slag-opening  in  the  breast  is  temporarily  stopped 
with  ashes  or  clay  to  prevent  the  blast  from  escaping  on  the  lowering  of 
the  slag-level,  which  follows  the  tapping  of  the  lead. 

As  soon  as  slag  begins  to  make  its  appearance  the  tap-hole  is  ink 
mediately  stopped,  either  by  an  iron  bar  or  by  a  plug  of  clay  stuck  on 
the  end  of  a  pole  and  adroitly  wedged  into  the  aperture,  while  the  lead 
collected  in  the  pot,  after  having  been  cleaned  and  skimmed,  is  laded  into 
pig-moulds.  For  a  short  time  after  tapping,  the  wind  is  shut  off,  the  foie> 
breast  is  opened,  and  the  bottom  cleaned  from  any  lumps  of  slag,  whicb| 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  furnace. 
This  cleaning-out  having  been  accomplished,  in  a  few  minutes  the  breast 
is  again  closed  with  clay  and  cinders,  and  the  blast  is  turned  on  as  befoie. 
Shortly  afterwards,  as  the  slag  rises  above  the  level  of  the  outflow,  a  hole 
for  its  escape  is  again  made  in  the  breast  by  an  iron  bar. 

It  is  observed  that  this  furnace  generally  works  faster  and  better  for 
some  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  unf used  matters  accumulated  on 
the  hearth  bottom ;  but  these  are  not  generally  cleaned  out  after  eveiy 
tapping,  unless  the  furnace  is  driving  slowly ;  two  or  three  cleanings  per 
shift  are  usually  sufficient^  but  this  depends  on  the  working  of  the  fumaoe 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  smelted.  The  number  of  lead  tappings 
per  day  depends  on  the  size  of  the  breast-pan  and  on  the  richness  of  the 
matters  treated.  Ordinarily,  four  or  five  tappings,  each  of  16  to  20  piga^ 
are  made  per  shift  of  twelve  hours. 

The  average  quantity  of  stuff  smelted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  from  23 
to  25  tons,  which  can  be  increased  to  30  tons  with  free-running  slags.  A 
smelting  campaign  lasts  three  months  without  interruption,  and  would 
probably  last  six,  or  even  twelve  months,  were  the  supply  of  ore  un- 
limited. Attention  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  smelter  are  re- 
quired to  avoid  mishaps,  and  to  prevent  a  premature  stoppage  of  the 
f umaca  In  any  case,  there  is  no  necessity  to  stop  for  ordinary  repairs, 
as  in  the  case  of  Castilian  furnaces  built  entirely  of  brick. 

The  consumption  of  gas-coke  of  inferior  quality  is  10  per  cent  of  the 
furnace  mixture.  "So  iron  is  added,  and  no  matte  is  obtained.  A  little 
iron  is  reduced  in  the  furnace  from  the  iron  slags  employed  as  flux,  and 
perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  poorness  of  the  slags  produced,  which  very 
seldom  exceed  ^  per  cent,  for  lead.  The  slags  are  sometimes  so  highly 
basic  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  sand  to  the  mixture  in  order  to  render  it 
sufficiently  fusible,  and  to  prevent  the  furnace  from  gobbing.  The  most 
fusible  slags  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  number  of  men 
employed  at  this  furnace  is  five,  and  the  loss  of  lead,  exclusive  of  fame 
collected  in  the  flues,  is  6  per  cent.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
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furnace  is  connected  with  long  flues  and  condensers  for  the  condensation 
of  lead  fumes. 

Furnaces  of  this  class  are,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tap-hole,  now 
generally  provided  with  a  "syphon-tap,"  a  contrivance  hy  which  the 
molten  lead  rises  through  an  oblique  channel  to  the  bottom  of  a  reser- 
voir in  which  it  rises  to  the  same  level  as  that  which  it  occupies  in 
the  furnace.  As  the  lead  accumulates  in  this  basin  it  is  laded  into 
moiilds,  while  the  slags  flow  constantly  off  through  an  entirely  different 
orifice. 

Lead  -  Smbltino  in  CoLORADa^  Ores. — ^The  material  treated  at 
Leadville,  Colorado,  consists  of  argentiferous  l^ad  ores,  which  are  locally 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  namely,  aarid  earhoncUes  and  hard 
carbonates.  The  first  consists  of  loose  sandy  masses  of  lead  carbonate 
containing  chloride  of  silver,  while  the  second  are  a  porous  siliceous 
material  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganesoy  associated  with  lead  carbonate  and  silver  chloride;  sometimes 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  unaltered  argentiferous  galena. 
With  the  exception  of  mechanical  mixtures  of  clay,  limonite,  and  silica, 
they  contain  but  few  foreign  ingredients.  Pyromorphite  and  anglesite 
are  usually  present  in  small  quantities,  as  are  also  oxidized  compounds  of 
copper,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  Ores  rich  in  manganese  are  usually  poor 
in  silver. 

The  galena  is  frequently  covered  by  a  coating  of  lead  carbonate, 
indicating  the  conversion  of  the  sulphide,  first  into  sulphate,  and  subse- 
quently into  carbonate.  Bismuth  and  vanadium  occur  in  the  ores  from 
a  few  of  the  Leadville  mines.  In  addition  to  chloride  of  silver,  the 
oxidized  ores  contain  silver  in  combination  with  iodine  and  bromine. 
Large  masses  of  homsilver  are  occasionally  found,  and  on  various  occa- 
sions several  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  from  the  B.  E.  Lee  Mine  assay- 
ing from  8,000  to  15,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  lead.  The  Leadville  ores  usually  contain  so  small  a  proportion 
of  gold  that  its  presence  can  only  be  discovered  by  an  examination  of 
the  silver  obtained,  but  not  in  the  ore  itself.  In  1880  the  daily  output 
of  the  several  mines  was  between  700  and  800  tons  of  ore. 

I'ud  and  Flwoea. — ^The  fuel  employed  is  coke  and  pine  charcoal,  but 
before  the  opening  of  the  railway  coke  had  to  be  brought  over  distances 
varying  from  30  to  150  miles  by  ox  or  mule  teams,  and  charcoal  was 
consequently  more  generally  used  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The 
coke  employed  is  made  from  coal  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  containing 
from  9^  to  22  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  is  brought  from  South  Park  by  the 
Denver,  South  Park,  and  Pacific  Bailroad,  or  from  £1  Moro  by  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.    Coke  from  Pennsylvania  is  also  used. 

1  For  more  detailed  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  an  article 
on  '  Lead-Smelting  at  Leadville/  by  3.  F.  Emmons,  in  'Precious  Metal  Deposits  of  the 
United  States/  Washington,  1S85.  In  this  paper,  from  which  the  illustrations  and 
data  here  given  have  been  prinoipnUy  derived,  the  author  acknowledges  great  obliga- 
tions to  an  unpublished  report  by  Mr.  A.  Gujard.  ^ 
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The  fluxes  used  are  limestone,  hsematite,  and  limonite.  The  lime- 
stone, which  is  of  Cretaceous  age,  is  brought  from  Canon  City,  a  distance 
of  117  miles  by  rail,  while  the  hsBmatite  and  limonite  are  obtained  from 
local  mines,  and  contain  small  quantities  of  silver.  In  many  cases  the 
ores  themselves  are  so  ferruginous  as  to  require  a  very  small  addition 
only  of  iron  oxide.  According  to  Mr.  Guyard,  the  average  proportion  of 
flux  employed  at  eight  principal  smelting-works  in  the  district  in  the 
year  1880  was  33*8  parts  to  100  parts  of  ore. 

Furndcea. — Blast-furnaces  are  exclusively  employed  at  Leadville,  and 
of  these  two  varieties  were  in  use  during  the  year  1880,  the  one  present- 
ing a  circular  horizontal  cross  section,  sometimes  called  the  Pilz  furnace, 
while  the  other  is  a  modification  of  the  Rachette  furnace,  and  is  lectan- 
gular.  In  1882  the  rectangular  furnace  had  entirely  superseded  tiie 
former.  The  circular  section,  although  possessing  advantages  with  r^aid 
to  the  regularity  of  the  descent  of  the  charges,  is  more  expensive  in 
construction,  while  the  diameter  of  the  hearth  is  limited  by  the  strength 
of  the  blast  employed. 

With  ordinary  blowing-appliances,  a  circular  furnace  can  only  be 
successfully  worked  when  of  very  moderate  dimensions.  The  rectangolar 
furnace,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  constructed  with  a  width  at  the  tuyeis 
commensurate  with  the  strength  of  the  blast,  while  the  production  may 
be  increased  by  extending  the  length  of  the  cross  section.  In  lead- 
smelting,  it  is  undesirable  to  employ  the  high-pressure  blast  required  by 
a  circular  furnace  of  large  diameter,  since  the  resulting  high  tempeiataie 
would  promote  the  production  of  metallic  fumes,  which  are  never  per- 
fectly recovered. 

The  rectangular  and  circular  furnaces  at  Leadville  are  both  con- 
structed on  the  same  general  plan  with  regard  to  height,  method  of 
support^  water-jacket,  &c.,  but  their  dimensions  differ  very  considerably, 
since  their  smelting  capacity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  varies  from  15  to 
40  tons.  Fig.  189  represents,  in  elevation,  the  rectangular  furnace 
employed  at  Leadville,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  9  feet  to  the  inch.  Fig.  191 
is  the  same  furnace  in  horizontal  section  at  the  level  of  the  tuyers; 
fig.  190  shows  a  vertical  section  on  its  larger  diameter ;  and  fig.  192  a 
horizontal  section  at  the  height  of  the  charging-door.  The  stack  of 
refractory  masonry,  a,  rests  upon  a  cast-iron  plate,  5,  supported  upon 
pillars,  e,  in  order  that  no  unnecessary  weight  may  rest  upon  the  bottom 
portions  of  the  structure.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  hearth  for  some 
distance  above  and  below  the  tuyers  are  water-jackets,  d,  formed  in 
sections,  and  constructed  either  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  or  steel  In 
the  furnace  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  the  water-jackets  are  twelve 
in  number,  firmly  bolted  together  and  provided  with  openings  for  the 
introduction  of  the  tuyers,  e,  A  cold-water  pipe  runs  around  the 
furnace  above  the  waterjackets,  and  water  is  admitted  into  each  by 
a  suitable  tap ;  outlets  for  the  heated  water,  and  gutters  for  its  removal 
are  also  provided.     The  interval  between  the  water-jackets  and  the  cast- 
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iron  plate,  h,  which  supports  the  shaft  of  the  furnace,  is  filled  with  brick- 
work, which,  in  case  of  necessity,  can  be  easily  removed.     The  lower 


Fig.  189.— Elevation. 


Fig.  190.— Vertical  Section. 
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Fig.  191.— Section  on  C,  D.  Fig.  192.— Sectioa  on  B,  F. 

Beotaagular  Furnace,  LeadTllleb 

ends  of  the  water-jackets  rest  upon  the  hearth,  /,  which  consists  of 
cast-iron  plates  bolted  together  and  lined  either  with  fire-bricks  or 
brasque,  which  is  locally  known  as   "steep.''    The  usual  form  of  the 
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bottom,  pr,  is  shown  in  the  illustrations,  but  this  may  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  the  furnace  without  involving  any  change  in  the 
casing  of  iron  plates.  The  hearth-plates  enclose  the  lead-well,  h,  and  the 
channel,  «.  The  melted  lead,  rising  through  the  oblique  passage,  t,  fig. 
189,  to  the  same  level  which  it  occupies  in  the  furnace,  can  be  laded 
into  moulds  at  leisure  from  the  lead-well,  h  (fig.  191),  without  the  inter- 
ruption to  the  work  incident  to  the  old  method  of  tapping  at  intervala 

At  the  end  of  the  furnace,  just  above  the  hearth,  an  opening  is  left  in 
the  water-jacket  for  tapping-off  the  slag.  This  is  stopped  with  claj, 
which  can  be  pierced  when  required,  allowing  the  slag  to  run  off  through 
the  gutter,  k,  into  a  slag-bogie  placed  beneath  for  its  reception.  A  hood, 
2,  is  generallj  placed  over  the  tapping-hole  to  carry  off  any  metallic 
fumes  which  may  be  given  off  during  the  operation.  The  number  of 
tuyers  varies  with  the  dimensions  of  the  furnace,  but  a  tuyer  is  always 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  hearth  opposite  the  slag-tap.  Sometimes 
a  tuyer  is  also  introduced  above  it,  but  this  is  somewhat  in  the  war, 
and  is  consequently  often  omitted  A  slide,  m,  at  the  elbow  of  the 
nozzle,  admits  of  looking  into  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  and  the  intro- 
duction, when  necessary,  of  a  small  iron  bar.  The  tuyers  are  connected 
to  the  blast-pipes,  when  cold-blast  is  employed,  by  canvas  hose,  n,  the 
flexibility  of  which  admits  of  their  adjustment  or  removal  when  required. 
The  feed-openings,  o,  on  the  upper  floor,  are  closed  by  counterpoised 
doors,  p.  The  furnace  terminates  in  a  short  chimney,  ^,  and  may,  in 
case  of  need,  be  worked  without  the  dust-chambers,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  flue,  r. 

As  an  example  of  furnaces  of  this  description  recently  erected  those 
of  Eddy,  James,,  and  Grant,  built  at  Denver  in  1882,  may  be  cited^ 
There  are  eight  of  these  furnaces  of  the  same  pattern  and  size,  of  which 
the  height  to  the  charging-floor  is  18  feet  Their  diameters  3  feet 
below  this  point  are  60  x  102  inches ;  at  the  top  of  the  jackets  48  x  92^ 
inches,  and  at  the  tuyer  level  36  x  80^  inches.  The  smelting-capacity  of 
each  is  about  30  tons  per  twenty-four  hours.  Each  furnace  has  ten 
tuyers,  four  on  each  side,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  fumes  and  waste 
gases  are  drawn  from  them,  a  little  below  the  charging-floor,  into  large 
dust-chambers  connected  with  a  high  stack.  The  blowing-apparatas 
employed  at  Leadville  is  usually  Baker's  rotary  blowing-engine,  although 
at  one  establishment  a  Roots'  blower  is  used. 

Smelting, — ^The  furnace  is  first  dried  by  a  slow  fire  of  wood  or  cha^ 
coal,  and,  when  dry,  the  fire  is  allowed  to  bum  out  and  the  brickwork 
left  to  cool  The  hearth  is  then  lined  with  biasque  in  the  usual  way, 
the  dam  and  syphon-tap  being  frequently  lined  with  fire-clay  only.  The 
shaft  is  filled  to  the  height  of  the  feed-door  with  charcoal,  the  tuyer- 
holes  and  tap-hole  being  left  open  to  create  a  draught,  and  the  whole 
gradually  becomes  incandescent  to  the  throat    The  blast  is  then  gradually 

1  <  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal/  xxt.,  p.  163. 
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turned  on;  the  tnyer-holes  in  the  water-jackets,  with  the  exception  of 
either  two  or  four,  are  stopped  with  clay,  and  the  canvas  hose  of  the 
corresponding  tujers  tied  with  string.  Tuyers  are  inserted  in  the  holes 
left  open,  the  tymp  is  set  in  its  place,  and  the  hlast  turned  on  at  full 
pressure.  A  long  jet  of  flame  now  issues  from  the  syphon-tap,  and  the 
blast  is  steadily  kept  up  until  the  lead-well  has  become  thoroughly  red 
hot.  The  remaining  tuyer-holes  are  afterwards  opened  and  the  blast 
admitted  at  the  normal  pressure ;  the  hearth  is  now  ready  for  filling. 

Pigs  of  argentiferous  lead,  kept  in  reserve  for  this  purpose,  varying  in 
amount  from  4  to  12  tons,  in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  furnace, 
are  now  introduced,  together  with  additional  fuel,  the  proportion  being 
about  14  lbs.  of  charcoal  to  100  lbs.  of  lead.  From  100  to  150  bushels 
of  charcoal,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnace,  are  consumed  during 
the  blowing-in;  when  the  lead  makes  its  appearance  in  the  well  it  is 
covered  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  the  furnace  is  ready  for 
work. 

Old  slags  are  first  thrown  into  the  furnace,  which  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion for  chmcging  until  these  have  become  perfectly  liquid.  The  tap-hole 
in  the  tymp  is  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  the  regular  charging  begins 
only  when  the  slags  are  found  to  flow  freely.  In  charging,  the  ores^ 
slags,  and  fluxes  are  mixed  together,  and  are  deposited  next  the  walls, 
while  the  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  depression  left  in  the  centre.  The 
tapping  of  slags  begins  as  soon  as  the  furnace  gets  into  regular  operation, 
and  usually  takes  place  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  although 
in  a  few  works  the  system  of  a  continuous  flow  is  adopted.  From  time 
to  time  the  metal  is  dipped  from  the  lead-well  in  wrought-iron  ladles,  and 
is  poured  into  moulds.  The  pig  lead,  or  base  bullian,  carries  from  100 
to  250  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  lb&,  and  from  0*25  to  4  ounces 
of  gold. 

The  length  of  a  run  is  seldom  less  than  three  weeks,  and  sometimes 
extends  over  as  long  as  thirteen  months.  According  to  Mr.  Guyard,  the 
average  consumption  of  fuel  is  32*83  per  cent,  of  the  ore  worked,  or  23 '6 
per  cent,  of  the  mixture  put  through  the  furnace.  Of  the  lead  present 
in  the  ores  88  per  cent  is  obtained  in  the  metallic  state,  the  remainder 
going  into  the  slags  or  escaping  into  the  stack.  Each  unit  of  lead  pro- 
duced necessitates  the  expenditure  of  1|  unit  of  fuel,  and  the  cost  of 
smelting  varies  from  $12  to  $18  per  ton  (2,000  lbs.)  of  ore  treated. 

The  "  base  bullion  "  produced  in  Colorado  is  forwarded  to  the  Eastern 
States,  where  it  is  treated  for  the  silver  and  gold  which  it  contains. 

HoRNO  DB  Gran  Tiro,  or  Pavo. — This  furnace,  which  is  used  in  some 
parts  of  Spain,  and  particularly  in  the  district  of  Cartagena,  for  smelting 
poor  carbonates  of  lead,  is  a  barrel-shaped  slag-hearth,  which,  instead 
of  being  supplied  with  blast  by  a  fan  or  blower,  is  worked  by  a  strong 
draught  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  chimney  of  about  45  feet  in  height. 
This  is  connected  with  the  furnace  by  an  inclined  flue  at  the  top,  while 
the  air  enters  through  six  horizontal  tuyers,  of  refractory  clay,  arranged 
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radially  around  it  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  hearth,  which  is  formed 
of  brasque  in  the  usual  way.  Coke  is  the  fuel  employed,  and  the  ores 
treated  commonly  yield,  by  assay,  about  12  per  cent  of  lead ;  the  avetage 
production  of  metal  is  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
from  30  to  32  cwts.  per  ton  of  lead  obtained. 

The  methods  of  treating  lead  ores  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  the  fonn 
and  dimensions  of  the  furnaces  employed,  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  ores  and  the  description  of  the  fuel  available,  and  admit  of 
almost  endless  modification.  In  this  country,  where  the  ores  treated  are 
delivered  to  the  smelter  in  a  concentrated  state,  and  where  fuel  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  the  blast-furnace  has,  until  lately,  been  seldom  employed, 
except  for  the  reduction  of  slags  and  other  furnace  products. 

Smelting  in  Shallow  Hearths. 

Baokwoods  Hearth. — ^The  early  settlers  in  Missouri,  United  States 
of  America,  were  in  the  habit  of  extracting  lead  from  galena  by  means  of 
a  rude  hearth  constructed  of  earth  and  rough  stonework,  but  without  the 
aid  of  any  sort  of  blast  The  front  wall  of  this  hearth  was  about  8  feet 
in  length  and  6  feet  in  height ;  the  internal  cavity  wa9  8  feet  long  and  2 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  but  gradually  widened  towards  the  top.  This  sloped 
regularly  towards  the  front  wall,  in  which,  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
longer  axis,  was  an  arch  enclosing  an  aperture  through  which  the  molten 
metal  made  its  escape. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  thus  formed,  a  layer  of  heavy  logs  iras 
laid,  longitudinally,  and  then  followed  a  stratum  of  split  billets;  upon 
these  the  galena  was  deposited,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  layer  of  smaller 
branches  chopped  into  short  lengths.  The  fire  was  kindled  through  the 
front  arch,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  hole  for  the  escape  of  metal, 
was  subsequently  closed,  and  the  reduced  lead,  flowing  continuouslj 
through  it,  was  collected  in  a  basin  in  front  The  time  occupied  by  this 
operation  was  twenty-four  hours,  and  nearly  pure  galenas  i^orded  one- 
half  their  weight  of  metal ;  the  lead  and  slags  remaining  in  the  ashes 
were  subsequently  treated  in  a  rough  substitute  for  the  slag-hearth  called 
an  ''  ash-furnace."  This  very  primitive  method  of  smelting,  althongh  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  is  now  obsolete,  but  is  probably  very  similar  to 
some  of  the  processes  employed  in  remote  antiquity  for  the  extraction  of 
lead  from  its  ores. 

Ore-Hearth,  or  Scotch  Furnace. — In  the  North  of  England  the 
smelting  of  lead  ores  is  often  conducted  in  the  ore-hearth  or  Scotch  fv* 
nace.  This  consists  of  a  rectangular  cavity  about  22  inches  square;  its 
depth  varies  from  22  to  26  inches,  the  whole  of  its  internal  surface  being 
lined  with  cast-iron.  The  bottom,  which  consists  of  but  one  casting,  u 
surrounded  by  a  ledge ;  excepting,  sometimes,  on  the  side  facing  the  ifiork- 
atone,  a,  fig:  193,  which  may  be  2  feet  10  inches  in  breadth,  and  ahout  1 
foot  10  inches  in  the  other  direction. 
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ThU  is  provided  with  a  shallow  ledge,  b,  on  each  side,  and  is  placed 
with  a  fall  of  a  few  inches  on  its  length.  Ita  higher  side,  e,  rests  on  the 
hearth  bottom,  or  in  some  instances  is  united  to  it,  and  forms  0DI7  one 
casting.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  joint  between  the  two  is  closed 
and  made  lead-tight  hy  a  cement  of  moistened  bone-^sh  well  kneaded 
together.  On  the  back  edge  of  the  bottom  ia  placed  a  prism  of  cast-iron 
called  a  back-^cme,  about  6^  x  5  inches,  and  28  inches  in  lengUi ;  on  this 
rests  the  nozzle  of  the  tuyer,  over  which  is  again  placed  another  iron 
casting  called  the  ptpe-alone,  of  the  same  length  as  the  back-stone,  and  10 
inches  square.  This  han,  at  the  centra,  a  cavity  for  the  introduction  of 
the  tujei.  On  it  is  again  placed  another  back-stone  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensiona  as  the  first,  which  completes  this  side  of  the  hearth,  and 
usually  makes  its  total  height  from  the  bottom  about  25J  inches.     Along 
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the  lateral  edges  of  the  bottom  are  placed  two  prismatic  castings  called 
bearers;  these  aie  each  26  inches  in  length  and  7  inches  square,  which 
project  slightly  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  work-stone.  Above  these 
bearers,  and  at  a  distance  of  13  inches  from  the  back  of  the  hearth,  ia 
supported  another  bar  of  cast-iron  called  the  fore-etone,  which  haa  the 
same  form  and  dimenisiona  as  that  on  which  leets  the  tuyei  of  the  blow- 
ing appaiatns.  The  space  at  each  end  of  the  fore-atone  is  now  closed  by 
two  lumps  of  cast-iron  measuring  10  inches  of  a  side,  called  key-tttmeg. 

Before  the  work-stone,  a,  and  set  in  masonry  encloaed  in  a  circular 
cast-iron  casing,  G,  is  the  lead-pot,  £,  into  which  the  melted  metal,  as  it 
issues  from  the  hearth,  is  conducted  by  the  oblique  channel,  /,  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  iron  plate.  In  the  woodcut  this  pot  is  not 
shown  sufficiently  near  the  furnace.     To  prevent  the  escape  of  fumes 
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into  the  smelting-honse,  which,  might  injure  the  health  of  the  penoos 
employed,  the  entire  hearth  is  often  enclosed  in  a  hood  of  arched 
masonry,  H,  communicating  with  the  chimney,  and  in  which  is  left  a 
small  door,  L  In  the  majority  of  ore  hearths  the  hood  is  carried  much 
higher  than  that  shown  in  the  woodcut  The  sheet-iron  door,  k^  admits 
of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  d^ree  of 
draught  required ;  and  the  blast  communicating  with  the  tuyer  is  regu- 
lated by  a  valve  placed  in  a  pipe  approached  by  the  arched  opening,  L^ 
left  for  that  purposa  The  brickwork  is  consolidated  and  bound  together 
by  the  iron  straps,  Z,  kept  in  their  places  by  bolts  passing  beneath  &e 
foundations  of  the  hearth. 

RoaMng. — Formerly  the  ores  smelted  in  the  Scotch  furnace  wen 
subjected  to  no  other  preparation  than  careful  dressing  previous  to 
their  metallurgical  treatment.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  found  advan- 
tageous  to  roast  them,  sb  as  to  effect  their  partial  desulphurimtion  and 
oxidation,  before  treating  them  for  the  metal  they  contain.  The  furnace 
employed  for  this  purpose  varies  considerably  in  its  dimensions  in  order 
to  suit  local  circumstances,  but  always  consists  of  a  flat  hearth,  covered 
by  a  low  arch,  and  is  heated  by  a  flre-place  situated  at  one  end ;  there 
are  also  doors  on  either  side,  for  the  withdrawal  and  working  of  the  ore. 
From  10  to  14  cwts.  of  galena  constitute  the  charge  of  a  furnace  of  this 
description,  and  require  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  to  become 
sufficiently  roasted.  The  mineral,  after  being  introduced  into  the  fur- 
nace, is  first  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom,  and  the  fire  so  arranged  as 
to  keep  it  constantly  at  a  temperature  below  the  melting-point  of  galeoa. 
Copious  sulphurous  fumes  escape  from  its  surface,  and  if  any  portion 
should,  from  approaching  too  nearly  the  point  of  fusion,  become  softened, 
fresh  surfaces  are  presented  to  the  air.  In  this  way  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  driven  of^  and  slimes  and  other  friable  substances  are  ao 
agglutinated  as  to  resist  the  blast  without  being  carried  off  as  dust  into 
the  flues. 

Smelting, — ^At  the  termination  of  each  shift  the  hearth  is  supposed 
to  be  in  working  order  and  the  bottom  to  be  nearly  full  of  lead;  a 
quantity  of  ore  remains  on  the  hearth  in  a  semi-reduced  state,  called 
broume  or  brousey  and  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  fragments  of  shig  and 
clinker,  from  which  it  is  roughly  separated. 

To  commence  a  new  shifty  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  is  filled  with 
peat  cut  into  the  usual  rectangular  blocks.  Those  at  the  back  part  of 
the  hearth  are  heaped  up  without  any  kind  of  order,  but  those  placed 
towards  the  front  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  wall  The 
bellows  or  fan  is  now  set  in  action,  and  an  ignited  peat  is  thrown  before 
the  nozzle,  which  quickly  communicates  the  fire  to  the  whole  mass.  On 
the  top  of  this  a  few  shovelsf ul  of  coal  are  afterwards  sprinkled,  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  and  consolidating  the  mass^  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  temperature.  The  browse  resulting  from  the  preceding  opeiation 
is  then  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  ignited  mass ;  and  shortly  afte^ 
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wards  the  material  contained  in  the  hearth  is  stirred  with  a  poker, 
and  a  portion  of  it  drawn  out  on  the  work-stone.  The  slag  is  now 
removed  with  a  shovel,  and  thrown  aside  for  suhsequent  treatment 
The  browse,  cleaned  from  slag,  is  again  thrown  back  into  the  hearth, 
tvith  the  addition,  if  it  be  required,  of  a  little  coal.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  browse  has  not  been  properly  freed  from  slag,  but  be- 
comes pasty  and  evinces  a  tendency  to  fuse,  it  must  be  hardened  by 
the  addition  of  lime,  which  dries  the  mixture  and  facilitates  the  subse- 
quent extraction  of  lead.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  ore  is  found  too 
refractory,  a  small  addition  of  lime  is  also  made ;  but  in  this  case  a  less 
quantity  is  employed,  as  it  is  only  intended  as  a  flux  for  the  refractory 
matters  present^  and  not,  as  in  the  other  instance,  to  act  as  a  dryer  of 
the  too  fusible  scoriss  obtained.  The  lumps  of  slag  thus  formed  contain 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lead  present  in  the  ores,  and  are  therefore 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  treated  in  the  slag-hearth. 

When  the  whole  of  the  browse  has  been  thrown  back  into  the  hearth, 
a  few  shovelsf ul  of  ore  are  thrown  on  the  top  of  it ;  before  doing  this, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  lump  of  peat  before  the  tuyer,  which 
not  only  prevents  any  of  the  mineral  from  entering  the  nozzle,  but 
likewise  serves  to  spread  the  blast  equally  through  the  mass.  After  an 
interval  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  again 
partially  drawn  out  on  the  work-stone,  and  another  portion  of  metallic 
lead  is  carried  by  the  channel,  /,  into  the  pot,  K  The  grey  slag  is 
removed,  and  another  lump  of  peat  is  placed  before  the  tuyer.  The 
browse,  together  with  a  proper  quantity  of  coal  and  lime,  is  again 
thrown  on  the  hearth  fire,  and  on  the  top  of  the  whole  a  fresh  supply  of 
raw  or  roasted  ore.  Two  men  are  employed  on  each  shift,  the  operations 
being  continued  during  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours ;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  a  production,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  ore,  of  from 
22  to  30  cwts.  of  metallic  lead  is  obtained. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  shift  no  addition  of  ore  is  made,  and,  after 
stopping  the  blast,  the  browse  is  taken  out,  and  roughly  separated  from 
filag.  The  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  now  filled  up  with  lead  from  the 
receiving-pot  ready  for  the  next  shift,  and  in  this  way  the  charge  is 
constantly  kept  floating  on  a  bath  of  metallic  lead.  At  the  end  of  a  shift 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  the  hearth,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
is  liable  to  become  too  hot,  and  smelting  is  usually  suspended  five  hours 
after  each  shift 

The  lead  prepared  by  this  process  is  said  to  be  purer  than  that  pro- 
duced in  the  ordinary  smelting-fumace.  This  may  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance that)  being  exposed  to  a  less  elevated  temperature,  the  more  fusible 
constituents  of  the  ore  are  alone  obtained,  while  in  the  smelting-fumace 
the  heat  employed  is  so  great  as  to  effect  the  reduction  of  some  of  the 
foreign  metals  contained  in  it,  which,  by  entering  into  combination  with 
the  lead,  tend  to  impair  its  quality.  When  ores,  assaying  from  75  to  80 
per  cent,  are  operated  on,  from  1^  to  2  cwts.  of  coal  and  about  four  small 
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cartloads  of  peat  are  required  to  produce  a  fodder  (21  cwts.)  of  leal 
The  cost  of  lead-smelting  in  the  ore-hearth  is  generally  in  excess  of  that 
by  the  reverberatory  furnace,  but  with  rich  ores  the  loss  of  lead  is  less 
considerable.  The  ore-hearth  is  now  generally  worked  with  coal  as  the 
only  fuel,  the  use  of  peat  being  abandoned. 

Thb  American  Hsabth. — This  hearth,  first  introduced  at  Bossie» 
New  York,  and  subsequently  used  in  Missouri,  has  a  cast-iron  bottom, 
24  inches  square,  12  inches  deep,  and  2  inches  in  thicknesa  The 
work-stone,  which  is  32  inches  wide  and  22  inches  from  front  to  back» 
is  provided  with  raised  sides,  and  has  the  usual  diagonal  groove  for 
directing  the  reduced  metal  into  the  receiving-pot  An  air-chest,  U 
inches  in  height,  of  cast-iron,  forms  a  wall  on  the  sides  and  back  of  this 
hearth ;  its  outside  width  is  6  inches,  and,  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
is  f  of  an  inch,  a  vacant  space  is  left  within,  a  little  more  than  12  inches 
in  height  and  4^  inches  in  width.  The  blast  passes  into  this  box  on  one 
side,  and  escapes  at  the  other  through  a  curved  pipe  which  conducts  it 
to  a  tuyer  occupying  the  usual  position  at  the  back  of  the  fuznaccL  In 
this  way  the  sides  and  back  are  kept  cool,  while  the  blast  is  heated  before 
entering  the  fire.  The  bottom  is,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  ore-hearth, 
kept  full  of  molten  lead,  on  which  the  charge  floats  during  the  operations 
of  smelting.  The  fuel  employed  is  wood  or  pine  charcoal,  and  the  galena 
treated  must  be  broken  into  pieces,  which  should  not  be  lai^r  than  ^  of 
a  cubic  inch.  This  hearth  remains  continuously  in  blast  during  six  days 
of  the  week,  and  is  worked  by  four  men,  two  on  each  shift  About  a 
quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  is  consumed  per  ton  of  lead  obtained,  or  the 
wood  burnt  reduces  a  little  more  than  2^  times  its  weight  of  metal.  The 
daily  consumption  of  wood  in  a  hearth  of  this  description  is  three-quartets 
of  a  cord,  and  the  yield  of  lead  is  about  7,500  lbs. 

An  experimental  ore-hearth  on  this  principle  was  in  operation  at 
Bleiberg,  in  Carinthia,  during  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  and 
it  was  also  tried  at  Przibram  in  1856 ;  but  has  not  been  peimanently 
adopted  at  either  place. 

Softening  and  Desilverizing  Processes. 

The  work-lead  obtained  from  the  smelting-fumace  in  addition  to 
silver,  usually  contains  antimony,  copper,  and  other  oxidizable  imparities, 
and  these  are  sometimes  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  materially  i^te^ 
fere  with  the  desilverizing  processes  proper ;  they  are,  therefore,  when 
necessary,  previously  removed  by  a  process  known  as  improving  or 
softening. 

Improving  or  Softening. — This  operation  consists  of  fusing  the  lead 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  peculiar  construction,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain,  when  in  a  melted  state,  exposed  for  a  more  or  less  considerable 
period  to  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  air.  By  this  treatment  the 
antimony  and  other  metals,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  lead,  become 
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oxidized,  and  are  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  bath  by  an  iron 
rake ;  thus  constantly  exposing  a  fresh  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
heated  gases,  until  the  greater  portion  of  the  impurity  is  removed,  and 
a  nearly  pure  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  is  obtained. 

The  hearth  of  the  furnace  in  which  this  operation  is  conducted  often 
consists  of  a  large  cast-iron  pan  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  which  may 
be  10  feet  in  length,  5  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  10  inches  in  depth. 
Wrought-iron  pans  are  also  used.  The  fire-place,  which  is  about  20 
inches  in  width,  has  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  pan,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  low  bridge  2  feet  in  width.  The  arch  at  the  bridge 
end  is  16  inches  above  the  edge  of  the  pan,  while  at  the  other  extremity 
its  height  from  the  same  point  is  8  inches  only.  All  the  angles  of  the 
casting  are  carefully  rounded  in  order  to  prevent  breakage  from  expansion 
or  contraction,  and  the  softened  lead  is,  when  required,  drawn  off  into  a 
cast-iron  pot  by  a  hole  bored  in  the  bottom  near  its  outer  edge.  This, 
when  necessary,  is  stopped  by  a  well-fitting  iron  plug  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  weighted  lever. 

The  charge,  which  is  about  11  tons,  is  first  fused  in  an  iron  pot  set 
in  brickwork  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  is  subsequently  laded  into 
the  pan  through  a  sheet-iron  gutter  prepared  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  metal  is  in  a  fit  state  for  tapping,  a  small  portion  taken  out  in  a  ladle, 
and  poured  into  an  iron  mould,  will  be  observed  on  cooling  to  present  on 
the  surface  a  peculiar  flaky  subcrystalline  appearance,  which,  when  once 
seen,  is  again  easily  recognised.  As  soon  as  this  appearance  presents 
itself  the  fire  is  lowered,  the  plug  loosened,  and  the  contents  of  the 
pan  are  drawn  off  into  a  pot,  from  which  they  are  afterwards  laded  into 
moulds. 

In  some  cases,  as  at  Pontgibaud,  much  laiger  furnaces  than  that  above 
described  are  employed  for  the  operation  of  softening.  At  that  establish- 
ment the  improving  pans  are  each  13  feet  in  length  by  6  feet  6  inches 
in  width,  and  are  capable  of  working  charges  of  20  tons. 

The  time  necessary  for  softening  hard  lead  necessarily  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  impurity  it  contains.  Consequently  some  varieties  will 
be  sufficiently  purified  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  while  in  other 
cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  continue  the  operation  during  several  days. 
Ordinary  hard  lead  from  the  Cornish  flowing  furnace,  or  from  the  Cas- 
tilian  blast-furnace,  is  usually  softened  in  about  thirty-six  hours,  with  a 
consumption  of  about  2  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton.  In  some  smelting  estab- 
lishments the  hard  lead  Is  softened  in  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace, 
provided  with  a  slag  bottom.  When  a  furnace  of  this  description  is 
employed,  calcination  takes  place  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  the 
operation  is  conducted  more  rapidly  than  in  iron  pans.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  about  the  same,  but  the  loss  of  lead  by  volatilization  is 
somewhat  greater.  In  Germany  a  marl  (clay  and  lime)  bottom  like  that 
of  the  refinery  furnace  is  preferred. 

The  calcined  dross^  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  pan,  is  treated 
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in  the  reducing  furnace,  and  the  resulting  cinder  in  the  slag-heartb,  or  in 
some  other  form  of  blast-furnace.  The  very  hard  lead  thus  obtained 
is  again  subjected  to  a  process  of  softening  in  the  improving  furnace,  and 
a  calcined  dross  is  ultimately  obtained  affording  a  brittle  idloy,  which  is 
usually  sold  to  type-founders.  The  quantity  of  this  very  hard  lead 
annually  produced,  even  in  large  establishments,  amounts  to  only  a 
few  tons.  At  Freiberg  270  tons  of  hard  lead  of  all  kinds  are  made  from 
10,000  tons  of  furnace-lead  treated  annually. 

Liquation.— At  Freiberg  and  Przibram,  coppery  lead  is  subjected  to 
liquation  before  softening.  A  reverberatory  furnace  is  used,  having  a 
marl  bottom,  which  slopes  steeply  from  the  fire-bridge  and  terminates  in 
a  sump  or  lead-pot  at  the  flue  end.  The  pigs  of  furnace-lead  are  piled 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  bed  and  subjected  to  a  very  low  heat,  when  lead 
separates  and  flows  down  into  the  sump,  whence  it  is  laded  into  moulds, 
after  skimming,  leaving  about  6  per  cent  of  refractory  dross  {Saiger 
darner)  behind,  which  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  copper, 
and  nickel,  as  well  as  about  one-fourth  of  the  arsenic  present  in  the 
furnace-lead.  About  13  tons  of  lead  are  passed  through  the  liquation- 
furnace  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Sepabation  of  Silver  from  Lead. 

Before  the  discovery,  by  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson,  of  the  process  by  which 
the  silver  in  argentiferous  lead  may  be  concentrated  in  a  comparativelj 
small  amoimt  of  that  metal,  the  whole  of  the  lead  obtained  by  smelting 
was,  when  sufficiently  rich,  subjected  to  cupellation.  When,  however,  it 
contained  less  than  about  8  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  it  was  not  considered 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  operation ;  whereas,  by  the  method  of  ciystal- 
lization,  lead  containing  only  2  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  may  sometimes 
be  desilverized  at  a  profit.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  lead  pro- 
duced, both  in  this  country  and  in  others,  contains  a  less  amount  of  silver 
than  is  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  extraction  by  direct  cupeUation, 
and  consequently,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Pattinson  process,  the  whole 
of  this  silver  was  lost  to  commerce. 

This  process  is  founded  on  the  circumstance,  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
Pattinson  in  the  year  1829,  that  when  lead  containing  silver  is  melted  in 
a  suitable  vessel,  and  afterwards  suffered  to  cool  slowly,  with  constant 
stirring,  at  a  temperature  near  the  melting-point  of  lead,  small  ciystals 
begin  to  form  within  the  liquid  alloy,  which,  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
produced,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  on  being  removed  are  found  to 
contain  less  silver  than  the  lead  originally  operated  on.  The  fluid  alloy 
from  which  the  crystals  have  been  separated  is  at  the  same  time  rendered 
proportionately  richer  in  silver. 

Thb  Pattinson  Process. — ^This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  series 
of  from  nine  to  twelve  cast-iron  or  steel  pots,  which,  if  worked  by  hand, 
may  each  contain  6  tons  of  metal,  but  when  cranes  are  employed  10-ton 
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pots  are  more  generally  used ;  these  are  ordinarily  5  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth.  A  pot  at  one  end  of  the  series 
has  generally  a  capacity  equal  to  two-thirds  only  of  that  of  each  of  the 
others,  and  is  known  as  the  market-pot 

Each  pot  is  provided  with  a  separate  fire-place,  and  is  heated  by  a 
circular  flue  passing  round  it,  which  can  be  closed  when  required  by 
a  damper.  The  products  of  combustion  finally  escape  into  a  flue  below 
the  level  of  the  floor,  running  parallel  with  the  line  of  pota  In  order 
the  more  easily  to  follow  the  process,  we  will  suppose  the  lead  operated 
on,  which,  according  to  its  quality,  may  or  may  not  have  previously  under- 
gone the  process  of  improving,  to  contain  about  21  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
If  the  market-pot  be  called  No.  1,  this  lead  will  be  introduced  into  No.  6, 
fig.  194.^  When  fused  it  is  carefully  skimmed  with  a  perforated  la^le, 
in  order  to  remove  the  covering  of  oxide  or  pot-dross,  and  the  fire  is  at 
once  withdrawn.  The  cooling  of  the  lead  is  now  promoted  by  sprinkling 
water  on  its  surface,  and  while  its  temperature  is  being  thus  lowered  it  is 
kept  constantly  stirred  with  a  chisel-pointed  iron  bar  called  a  slice.  All 
those  portions  which  become  solidified  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
pot  are  removed,  and  forced  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal, 
where  they  again  become  melted.  By  this  treatment  crystals  soon  begin 
to  make  their  appearance ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  form  and  accumidate 
at  the  bottom  they  are  removed  by  a  large  perforated  iron  ladle,  in 
which,  after  having  been  well  shaken,  they  are  first  allowed  to  drain 
into  the  pot  whence  they  have  been  removed,  and  are  afterwards  carried 
over  and  deposited  in  the  next  pot  (No.  5),  in  the  direction  of  the 
market-pot.  This  is  continued  until  two-thirds  of  the  lead  in  pot 
Na  6  has  been  transferred  in  the  form  of  crystals,  to  pot  Na  5 ;  when 
the  lead  remaining  in  No.  6  will  contain  about  40  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton,  while  that  transferred  to  Na  5  yields  only  about  11  ounces 
per  ton. 

The  enriched  lead  in  the  bottom  of  No.  6  is  now  laded  into  No.  7, 
next  on  the  left,  which  eventually  becomes  filled  with  lead  containing 
40  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  A  fresh  supply  of  lead  of  the  same  tenure 
in  silver  is  now  introduced  into  pot  No.  6,  and  the  resulting  crystals 
passed  in  the  direction  of  the  market-pot^  while  the  enriched  lead,  re- 
maining in  the  bottom,  is  laded  into  the  pot  next  to  it  on  the  other  side. 
Each  pot  in  succession,  as  it  becomes  filled  by  crystals  from  the  one 
side,  or  by  bottoms  from  the  other,  is  in  its  turn  crystallized. 

In  this  way  the  crystals  obtained  from  the  pots  as  they  go  ''  down 
the  house "  towards  the  market-pot  become  gradually  poorer,  while  the 
pot-bottoms  passing  **  up  the  house  "  in  a  contrary  direction  are  progres- 
sively increasing  in  richness.    The  final  result^  consequently,  will  be  tjiat 

1  The  ijitem  adopted  i&  nnmbering  the  pota  in  different  eatablishments  ia  not  alwftya 
the  aame.  In  m^nj  caaes  the  numbera  are  made  to  commence  with  the  pot  next  the 
market-pot,  whieh  ia  oaUed  No.  1 ;  for  the  pariK>8e  of  deacribing  the  proceaa  it  haa, 
however,  been  oonaidered  more  aimple  to  begin  with  the  market-pot,  which  thua  itaelf 
becomea  No.  L 
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at  one  end  of  the  line  of  pots  the  lead  will  contain  but  little  Bilver^ 
while  at  the  other  it  wiU  have  become  much  enriched. 

Any  lead  that  may  be  on  hand  assaying  about  40  ounces  of  silver 
will  be  introduced  into  pot  Ko.  7,  while  lead  containing  1 1  ounces  will 
be  melted  in  Ko.  5.  The  other  pots  in  the  series  may,  in  the  same  way, 
from  time  to  time  receive  lead  yielding  the  same,  or  a  nearly  similar 
amount,  of  silver  per  ton  as  the  metal  they  severally  contain.  When 
this  system,  which  is  known  as  the  method  of  thirds^  is  strictly  adheied 
to,  the  lead  in  each  pot  will  be,  approximately,  twice  as  rich  in  silver  as 
that  which  is  next  to  it  in  the  direction  of  the  market-pot  I^  how- 
ever, a  different  lead  has  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  pots,  the  ratio 
of  this  progressive  increase  in  silver  may  be  more  or  less  interfered  witL 
In  the  richer  pots  the  separation  of  silver  is  less  complete  than  in  the 
poorer  ones,  and  consequently  the  progressive  enrichment  will  not  be  so 
rapid.  When  the  lead  contains  about  2^  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  700 
ounces  per  ton,  no  further  concentration  is  possible,  as  both  the  crystals 
and  liquid  lead  are  then  of  the  same  composition.  In  working  the  last 
pot  the  whole  of  the  bottom  is  not  always  laded  out^  as  it  is  sometimes 
found  advantageous  to  subject  it  to  a  treatment  by  which  the  richness 
of  the  alloy  is  still  further  increased.  When  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
two-tliirds  of  the  lead  has  been  transferred  in  the  form  of  crystals  to 
the  pot  next  to  it  down  the  house,  the  remaining  one-third  will  coEsist 
of  a  mixture  of  crystallized  and  uncrystallized  alloy.  The  latter  being 
much  richer  than  the  former,  is  separated  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
this  portion,  only  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  bottom, 
is  sent  to  the  refining-fumace.  This  separation  is  effected  by  pressing 
the  mixture  with  the  curved  side  of  one  of  the  large  perforated  ladles, 
when  the  still  liquid  alloy  enters  the  bowl  and  is  removed  by  a  small 
unperforated  dipper.  The  lead  thus  obtained  will  evidently  be  richer  in 
silver  than  the  portion  remaining  in  the  pot  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

The  desilverized  metal,  or  market-lead,  should  not  contain  abore 
10  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton,  while  the  rich  lead  is  usually  concentrated 
so  as  to  contain  from  400  to  600  ounces  per  ton.  During  the  whole  of 
these  operations  oxidation  of  lead  is  continuously  going  on,  and  it  may 
be  estimated  that  lead  assaying  20  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  will  produce 
25  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  dross.  At  Pontgibaud,  where  the  lead 
operated  on  often  contained  nearly  100  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  about 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  market-lead  produced  was  skimmed  off 
the  various  pots  and  passed  to  the  reducing  furnace.^ 

In  this  establishment,  where  a  series  of  twelve  pots  was  employed, 
the  assays  of  the  successive  numbers,  in  1867,  averaged  as  follows : — 

^  Before  ikimming  a  pot  a  little  sawdust  or  spent  tan  is  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  and  well  incorporated  with  the  scum  floating  on  the  top.  This  facilitates  the 
separation  of  metalUc  lead,  when  the  dross  is  removed  in  a  smidl  perforated  ladl^  sn<i 
also,  to  some  extent,  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  during  the  subsequent  treatment  of  tbs 
oxiaes  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 
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i  Bottom  of  Na  12  gave 
514  ounces  9  dvrts. 
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The  ladle  employed,  when  manual  labour  is  made  use  of,  is  16  inches 
in  diameter,  5  inches  in  depth,  pierced  with  ^inch  holes.  When  cranes 
are  used,  the  ladles  are  20  inches  in  diameter,  6^  inches  in  depth,  and 
are  pierced  with  j-inch  holes;  thickness  of  iron,  ^-inch;  length  of 
handle,  9  feet  6  inches.  The  large  baling-ladles  used  for  turning  back 
the  bottoms  are  14  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  deep,  having  a  handle 
7  feet  long. 

When,  during  the  operation  of  fishing  out  the  crystals,  the  ladle 
becomes  chilled  and  the  holes  partially  closed,  it  is  heated  to  the  proper 
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Fig.  194.— Fattlxiaon'B  FotB ;  plan. 

temperature  by  being  placed  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  pot  of  hot  lead,  into 
which  they  are  turned  over.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  provide  small  pots 
for  this  purpose  filled  with  lead,  called  heaters,  in  front  of  the  larger  pots, 
but  these  are  now  always  dispensed  with.  Two  crystallizers  are  em- 
ployed in  working  each  pot,  and  one  fireman  is  required  for  each  set ; 
the  working  of  each  pot  occupies  about  two  hours,  and  by  the  use  of 
cranes  10-ton  pots  can  be  worked  as  expeditiously  as  6-ton  pots  by 
hand. 

When  the  lead  operated  on  contains  about  24  ounces  of  silver  per  ton, 
the  average  expenditure  of  coal  per  ton  of  lead  treated  is  7*14  cwts.  At 
Fontgibaud  the  desilverization  of  the  rich  work-lead  produced  was  attended 
with  a  consumption  of  about  9  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton. 

Figs.  194  and  195  represent  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  set  of  Pattin- 
8on's  pots  arranged  for  working  with  cranes.     No.  1  is  the  market-pot. 
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having  two-thirds  the  capacity  of  the  others,  which  are  working-pots.  A 
long  ash-pit|  A,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  set^  and  is  partially 
covered  hy  the  iron  platform,  B,  supported  on  pillars ;  each  of  the  fire- 
places, a,  is  provided  with  an  iron  door. 

In  order  to  desUverize  hy  this  arrangement^  the  potman  sinks  the 
ladle  sideways  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot^  and  having  turned  it  over  so 
as  to  become  full  of  crystals,  he  attaches  a  hook  to  the  cross-handle,  a', 
of  the  ladle,  fig.  194,  which  is  then  withdrawn  by  the  other  workman, 
who  turns  the  winch.  In  doing  this  the  iron  shank  slides  over  a  roller 
on  the  front  of  the  crane,  d^  and  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
metal,  the  first  workman,  who  guides  the  handle,  slips  it  into  one  of  the 
cheeks,  e,  at  the  back,  where  it  becomes  securely  fixed.  The  ladle,  filled 
with  crystals,  is  thus  suspended  over  the  pot  whence  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  after  being  allowed  to  drain  for  a  short  time  it  receives  a  few  shakes 
by  smartly  jerking  the  handle,  which  for  this  purpose  is  released  from  the 
cheek  at  the  back  of  the  crane.  This  is  now  swung  round,  the  shank  of 
the  ladle  slipped  from  under  the  catch,  and  the  crystals  deposited  in  the 


Fig.  195.— Pattinaon's  PoU ;  elevatton. 

pot  next  on  the  right.  This  is  continued  until  the  necessary  amoont  of 
crystals  has  been  withdrawn,  when  the  enriched  lead,  remaining  in  the 
bottom,  is  taken  out  by  a  ladle  without  perforations,  and  is  turned  over 
in  the  next  pot  on  the  left. 

Although  the  method  by  thirds  is  that  usually  adopted  for  the  de8ilTe^ 
ization  of  lead  moderately  rich  in  silver,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  working  to  be  employed,  as  this  may  be  more 
or  less  varied  in  accordance  with  the  particular  requirements  of  the  case. 
For  the  desilverization  of  poor  argentiferous  lead  a  system  called  the 
method  by  eighilia  is  sometimes  employed,  when,  instead  of  removing  two- 
thirds  of  the  contents  of  each  pot  in  the  form  of  crystals,  seven-eighths 
are  taken  out  in  that  state.  The  treatment  of  poor  aigentiferous  lead 
may,  however,  be  effected  by  a  combination  of  the  two  systems;  beginning 
by  tiie  method  of  eighths,  the  enriched  lead  may  be  further  concentrated 
by  the  method  of  thirds.  The  desilverization  of  lead  by  crystallization 
has,  however,  to  a  large  extent  been  replaced  by  desilverization  by  zinc. 

Modifications  of  Pattinson's  Procsss. — A  patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley,  in  1860,  for  "  Improvements  in  the  Separation  of 
Silver  and  Lead,"  but  although  sundry  experiments  carried  out  at  Bother- 
hithe  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  the  process,  it  was  ulti- 
mately abandoned,  on  the  ground  of  the  expensive  nature  of  the  necessary 
alterations  in  plant,  and  on  account  of  the  time  required  for  the  work- 
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men  to  acquire  the  requisite  experience.  A  very  similar  arrangement  for 
effecting  the  same  object  was,  however,  introduced  at  lead-works  at  Bouen 
and  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of  the  ^^systhne  Laveissih'e."  The  arrange- 
ment employed  for  this  process  essentially  consists  of  two  cast-iron  vessels, 
the  first  of  which  is  called  the  meltinff-pot  and  the  other  the  crystallizing' 
poi^  which  must  be  placed  at  such  a  level  that  the  metal  from  the  melting- 
pot  may  be  run  directly  into  it  Below  the  level  of  the  crystallizing-pot 
must  be  one  or  more  receivers  for  the  reception  of  the  enriched  lead.  The 
melting-pot  is  provided,  on  the  side  next  the  crystallizer,  with  a  discharge- 
pipe  closed  by  a  slide-valve. 

The  crystallizing  apparatus  is  a  cast-iron  pot^  provided  with  a  vertical 
stirrer,  which,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  bottom,  has  discharge-pipes  fitted 
with  slide-valves.  Each  of  these  is  heated  by  a  fire  to  prevent  its  becoming 
obstructed  by  the  cooling  of  the  metal  within  it,  and  below  are  placed 
pots  for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  alloy,  which,  on  opening  the  valves, 
drains  from  the  crystals  retained  in  the  pot  above.  The  stirring  apparatus 
consists  of  two  vertical  shafts  of  wrought-iron  working  vertically  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot ;  one  of  these  is  solid,  and  stands  on  a  step  cast  on  the 
bottom,  while  the  other,  which  encloses  it,  is  a  tube,  supported  by  a  collar. 
Each  axle  has,  at  its  upper  extremity,  a  mitre-wheel,  and  the  outer  one 
being  shorter  than  the  other,  another  mitre-wheel  is  made  to  work  hori- 
zontally between  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  two  shafts  to  revolve 
in  contrary  directions.  To  the  lower  extremity  of  each  is  attached  an 
iron  stirrer  provided  with  knives,  which  almost  touch  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
so  as  to  protect  them  from  any  incrustation  of  chilled  lead.  The  object 
of  this  stirrer,  which  receives  its  motion  by  a  belt,  from  a  steam-engine 
or  water-wheel,  is  to  promote  throughout  the  mass  the  production  of  that 
uniformity  of  temperature  necessary  for  the  crystallization  of  the  metal, 
and  to  so  compress  the  crystals  formed  as  to  cause  them  to  separate  readily 
from  the  liquid  alloy. 

With  the  formation  of  increasing  quantities  of  crystals  the  resistance 
to  stirring  becomes  greater,  and  when  a  certain  quantity  has  accumulated, 
a  considerable  amount  of  power  becomes  necessary.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed should  therefore  be  provided  with  a  tightening  pulley,  or  some 
similar  contrivance,  by  which  the  belt  is  made  to  slip  when  the  desired 
accumulation  of  crystals  has  taken  place.  These  conditions  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  suit  any  system  of  working  \  but  when  the  liquid  alloy  is 
to  be  reduced  to  one-third  the  weight  of  the  total  contents  of  the  pot,  the 
stirrer  must  be  arrested  as  soon  as  two-thirds  of  the  charge  have  assumed 
the  crystalline  form.  The  pots  are  heated  by  separate  fire-places,  and 
above  those  into  which  the  liquid  alloy  is  run  out,  is  a  crane  by  which 
the  enriched  lead  is  lifted,  by  means  of  an  iron  eye-bolt  placed  in  the  mould 
before  the  lead  solidifies,  and  is  brought  back  to  the  melting-pot,  to  be 
again  treated. 

In  working  with  this  apparatus,  such  a  quantity  of  lead  must  be 
melted  as  corresponds  to  the  capacity  of  the  crystallizing  vessel,  and  as 
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soon  as  it  is  f ased  it  is  run  into  the  crystallizer,  and  the  operation  of 
stirring  commences. 

The  formation  of  crystals  is  effected  in  the  usual  way  by  gradually 
lowering  the  temperature,  and  as  soon  as  the  required  amount  has  been 
formed,  the  lateral  valves  are  opened  and  the  liquid  alloy  run  into  the 
receiving-pots.  Lead,  containing  the  same  amount  of  silver  as  the  crystals 
remaining  in  the  crystallizer,  is  now  fused  in  the  melting-pot  in  snch 
quantity  as  to  make  up  with  them  another  charge.  This  is  tapped  at  a 
high  temperature  upon  the  crystals,  and  a  second  quantity  of  enriched 
alloy  is  obtained.  These  operations  are  continued  until  rich  alloy  sailed 
for  cupellation  is  obtained  on  the  one  hand,  and  poor  lead  ready  for  the 
market  on  the  other. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  each  class  of  lead  has  been  accu- 
mulated to  make  up  a  full  charge,  with  the  crystals  remaining  in  the 
crystallizer,  the  process  may  be  continued  with  unbroken  regularity.  It 
is  stated  that  by  this  method  the  cost  of  labour  is  only  about  one-half  of 
that  by  the  ordinary  process,  and  that,  in  addition,  a  considerable  earing 
of  fuel  is  effected. 

At  the  lead-works  of  MM.  Luce  &  Rozan,  near  Marseilles,  a  process 
of  crystallizing  by  steam  has  been  introduced.     The  apparatus  employed 
is  similar  in  form  and  arrangement  to  that  employed  by  M.  Laveissi^re 
at  Rouen  ;  but  instead  of  using  machinery  for  stirring  the  lead,  the  same 
object  is  more  simply  and  effectually  accomplished  by  introducing  a  jet 
of  high-pressure  steam  into  the  molten  metal.     The  agitation  caused 
by  the  ascent  of  the  steam  through  the  mass  of  lead  is  very  great,  and 
necessitates  that  the  sides  of  the  pot  should  be  higher  than  usual  above 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  also  that  it  should  be  provided  with  a 
strong  iron  cover,  having  segmental  openings  fitted  with  hinged  flaps, 
which  the  workmen  open,  one  after  the  other,  as  required.     To  this 
cover  is  fitted  a  large  iron  pipe,  through  which  the  escaping  steam  and 
dust  are  carried  into  condensing  chambers  communicating  with  the 
chimney.     The  dry  steam  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  pressure  of  about 
45  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  experience  having  shown  that  a  lower  one  is 
insufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  mass  of  crystals,  and 
that  steam  at  a  higher  pressure  acts  too  energetically  as  an  oxidizing 
agent     Before  turning  on  steam,  care  must  be  taken  to  let  out  any 
condensed  water  that  may  have  collected  in  the  steam-pipes,  since  other- 
wise an  explosion  would  ensue. 

The  steam  crystallizing  process  has  been  adopted,  among  other  locaKties, 
at  Newcastle,  Stanhope-in-Weardale,  Eureka  Nevada,  and  Prribram.^ 
At  the  latter  place,  the  crystallizer  is  a  flat-bottomed  cylindrical  pot,  4| 
feet  both  in  diameter  and  depth,  holding  20  tons.  Two  trough-shaped 
melting-pans,  each  of  7  tons  capacity,  are  placed  behind  and  a  little  above 
the  top  of  the  crystallizer.  They  are  loose  on  their  seats,  so  that  the 
melted  lead  may  be  run  out  by  tipping  them  at  one  end  with  a  crane. 

1  Balling.  MetallhUtteDkunde,  p.  292. 
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Steam  is  admitted  by  a  horizontal  pipe  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ciystallizer,  having  an  iron  baffle  plate  fixed  above  it  in  order  to  distribute 
the  current  through  the  molten  lead  The  conical  cover  of  the  crystallizer 
has  two  working  openings  and  is  jacketed ;  the  flue  gases  of  the  melting 
fire-place  being  passed  through  the  jacket  whenever  it  is  desired  to  clear 
the  inner  cover  from  splashed  lead  solidified  upon  it.  Each  operation 
lasts  about  four  hours,  of  which  three  are  required  for  melting  and  one 
for  crystaUizing.  During  the  latter  stage  steam  is  passed  through  the 
metal  until  the  resistance  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  longer  any  perceptible 
boiling.  The  enriched  lead  is  run  off  by  a  spout  closed  by  a  slide  valve, 
which  is  heated  by  a  special  fire  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  choked  by 
solid  lead.  The  crystals  are  kept  back  by  a  perforated  straining  plate. 
The  lead,  which  is  liquated  but  not  softened  before  crystallizing,  contains 
about  150  ounces  of  silver,  and  is  divided  by  ten  or  twelve  operations  into 
rich  and  poor  portions,  with  350  to  450  ounces,  and  0*3  to  1  ounce  per  ton 
respectively.  The  latter  is  passed  through  the  softening-furnace  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  antimony  before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  From  six  to  seven 
charges  are  usually  worked  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  consumption  of 
4  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  of  lead  treated.  As  compared  with  the  ordinary 
Pattinson  process,  the  saving  in  fuel  is  about  40  per  cent.,  and  in  wages 
20  per  cent.,  but  the  production  of  dross  and  oxides  is  larger,  and  more 
frequent  repairs  are  required.  The  crystaUizers  require  renewal  after 
120  days  and  the  pans  after  40  days'  working. 

Desilvebization  bt  Zinc.  Parkbs's  Procbbs. — When  lead  and  zinc 
are  melted  together,  and  the  fused  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the 
zinc  solidifies  first,  forming  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath, 
which  may  be  readily  removed  in  the  form  of  a  crust  containing  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  silver  originally  present  in  the  lead.  Patents  for  the 
desilverization  of  lead  by  this  means  were  granted  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  1852 ;  in  1859 
this  process  was  in  operation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Sims,  WiUyams, 
Nevill  &  Co.,  of  Llanelly.  As  it  was  there  carried  out,  the  process  is 
conducted  as  follows  : — ^A  charge  of  7  tons  of  the  lead  to  be  desilverized 
is  fused  in  a  large  cast-iron  pot,  close  to  which  is  a  smaller  one  for  the 
fusion  of  the  necessary  zina  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  lead  has 
become  melted  it  is  made  to  boil,  by  the  insertion  of  a  green  pole,  and 
the  oxides,  which  rise  to  the  surface,  are  removed  by  a  perforated  skimmer. 
Tlie  temperature  of  the  metal  is  now  raised  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc, 
and  zinc  is  added  in  the  fused  state  in  the  proportion  of  about  1^  lb.  for 
each  otmce  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead  operated  on.  The  mixture  is 
now  well  stirred  during  about  two  hours,  the  fire  subsequently  withdrawn, 
and  the  metal  allowed  gradually  to  cool.  During  the  process  of  cooling, 
any  of  the  zinc  alloy  which  may  adhere,  in  the  form  of  rings,  to  the  sides 
of  the  pot  must  be  removed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  as  soon 
as  the  surface  has  sufficiently  hardened  it  is  collected  by  skimming  with 
a  perforated  ladle.    The  alloy  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  lead  and 
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zinc  containing  silver,  and  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  liquation  in  an 
inclined  iron  retort^  where  it  is  heated  somewhat  above  the  melting-point 
of  lead.  The  eliquated  lead  thus  obtained  should  assay  about  10  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton,  and  the  residual  zinc  will  contain,  in  addition  to  a  con* 
siderable  amount  of  silver,  about  50  per  cent,  of  lead.  This  eHquated 
lead  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  form  a 
charge  for  the  melting-pot^  when  it  is  fused  and  skimmed  in  the  usual 
way,  but  without  addition  of  zinc,  as  the  proportion  of  that  metal  present 
is  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  silver.  The  zinc,  after  being  as  &r  as 
possible  freed  from  lead  by  liquation,  is  distilled  in  a  Belgian  furnace,  in 
admixture  with  lime  and  coal-dust ;  the  residue  in  the  retorts  consisU 
of  lead  and  pulverulent  matter.  The  former  is  re-melted,  skimmed, 
and  cupelled ;  and  the  latter  added  to  the  charges  of  an  ordinary  lead 
furnace. 

The  lead  which  remains  in  the  melting-pot,  after  the  removal  of  the 
argentiferous  alloy  from  its  surface,  contains  a  certain  amount  of  zinc, 
which  is  removed  by  treatment  in  the  ordinary  softening  furnace.  The 
furnace  used  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  the  usual  dimensions,  and  the 
melted  lead  is  maintained  at  a  full  red  heat  for  a  period  varying  with  its 
quality.  A  calcination  of  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  will  geneially  be 
found  sufficient^  but  samples  must  be  taken  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The  lead  is  skimmed 
twice ;  once  about  three  hours  after  charging,  and  a  second  time  shoitly 
before  tapping. 

After  a  comparatively  short  trial,  Parkes's  process  was  abandoned  at 
the  Llanelly  works,  as  practical  difficulties  were  experienced  which 
could  not  at  the  time  be  overcome.  In  1851  this  subject  was  carefully 
investigated  by  Karsten  and  L^nge  at  Friedrichshiitte,  near  Tamowiti; 
but  the  process  was  then  abandoned  on  the  following '^grounds.  Fizst, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  so  completely  separate  the  zinc  from  the  d6silTe^ 
ized  lead  as  to  render  it  easily  marketable;  secondly,  that  the  sQver 
could  not  be  extracted  from  the  zinc  alloy  without  considerable  loss; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  separation  of  zinc  &om  the  lead  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

Modifications  of  Parkbs's  Pbogess. — The  desilverization  of  lead  by 
zinc  was  again  taken  up  in  Germany  in  1866,  since  which  date  the 
process  has  been  in  operation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Pirath  &  Ca,  of 
Commem,  and  at  those  of  Herbst  &  Co.,  near  Call,  ice,  where  the 
process  is  conducted  as  follows : — ^The  lead  is  melted  in  a  large  iron  pot, 
and  sufficiently  heated  to  fuse  a  piece  of  zinc  when  placed  upon  its 
surface.  The  zinc  is  added  in  three  successive  portions;  first,  tvo- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  required,  then  one-fourth,  and  lastly  one-twelfth. 
After  addition  of  the  first  portion,  the  two  metals  are  intimately  mixed 
by  stirring  with  a  perforated  ladle  for  half  an  hour ;  during  this  period 
the  temperature  is  maintained,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
fire  is  damped  with  wet  fuel,  and  the  pot  allowed  to  cool.     As  soon  as 
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the  crust  of  zinc  which  accumulates  on  the  surface  has  become  suffi- 
ciently solidified  it  is  removed,  and  any  portions  that  may  adhere  to  the 
sides  are  carefully  detached;  the  skimming  being  continued  until  the 
lead  begins  to  crystallize  and  to  set  on  the  sides  of  the  pot  The  lead  is 
now  again  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc,  the  second  portion  of  that 
metal  is  added,  and  the  stirring  and  skimming  conducted  as  before. 
Finally,  the  third  addition  of  zinc  is  made,  and  the  contents  of  the  pot 
are  again  stirred  and  skimmed.  On  account  of  the  richness  in  silver  of 
the  zinc  which  comes  to  the  surface,  it  becomes  necessary  that  in  this 
case  the  skimming  should  be  performed  with  more  than  usual  care.  The 
proportion  of  zinc  added  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
silver  present  in  the  lead. 

For  the  complete  desilverization  of  argentiferous  lead  the  following 
proportions  of  zinc  have,  in  practice,  been  found  necessary  : — 

Lead  containing  250  grammes  of  silver  per  1,000  kilos,  requires  1 J  per  cent,  of  zinc, 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  zinc  necessary  is  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead.  No  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  this,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  a  series  of  trials  made  at  GlausthaL 

The  argentiferous  zinc  removed  from  the  mixing-pot  retains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  lead,  which  was  at  first  partially  separated  by 
liquation  by  means  of  two  iron  pots,  one  placed  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  other.  To  the  bottom  of  the  upper  pot  is  cast  a  pipe,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  as  required.  The  zinc  skimmings  are  strongly  heated 
in  this  pot,  and  the  eliquated  metal  which  collects  in  the  bottom  is 
tapped  into  the  lower  vessel,  while  the  argentiferous  residue  remains  in 
the  upper  one  in  the  form  of  a  pulverulent  mass.  The  eliquated  metal 
carries  with  it  a  little  silver  and  zinc,  and  after  slowly  cooling,  it  is 
skimmed,  the  skimmings  being  again  subjected  to  liquation.  The  resi- 
dual lead,  which  is  now  poor  in  silver,  is  added  to  the  original  metal 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  third  portion  of  zinc.  The  argen- 
tiferous zinc  residues  are  finally  melted  in  a  small  blast-furnace  with  an 
admixture  of  lead  slags  and  tap-cinder,  and  the  lead  obtained  cupelled  in 
an  English  refining-fumace. 

At  the  works  of  Herbst  &  Co.  the  dezincification  of  the  desilverized 
lead  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  lead.  For  this  purpose 
the  poor  lead  from  which  the  zinc  is  to  be  removed  is  kept  melted  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  under  a  layer  of 
cliloride  of  lead,  when,  by  frequent  stirring,  the  zinc  is  converted  into 
zinc  chloride  with  the  separation  of  metallic  lead.  The  lead  chloride 
used  is  prepared  by  treating  fume  from  the  flues  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  consequently  not  pure. 
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zinc  containing  silver,  and  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  liquation  in  an 
inclined  iron  retort^  where  it  is  heated  somewhat  above  the  melting-point 
of  lead.  The  eliquated  lead  thus  obtained  should  assay  about  10  canoes 
of  silver  per  ton,  and  the  residual  zinc  will  contain,  in  addition  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  silver,  about  50  per  cent,  of  lead.  This  eliquated 
lead  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  fonn  a 
charge  for  the  melting-pot^  when  it  is  fused  and  skimmed  in  the  usnal 
way,  but  without  addition  of  zinc,  as  the  proportion  of  that  metal  present 
is  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  silver.  The  zinc,  after  being  as  far  as 
possible  freed  from  lead  by  liquation,  is  distilled  in  a  Belgian  furnace,  in 
admixture  with  lime  and  coal-dust ;  the  residue  in  the  retorts  consists 
of  lead  and  pulverulent  matter.  The  former  is  re-melted,  skimmed, 
and  cupelled ;  and  the  latter  added  to  the  charges  of  an  ordinaiy  lead 
furnace. 

The  lead  which  remains  in  the  melting-pot,  after  the  removal  of  the 
argentiferous  alloy  from  its  surface,  contains  a  certain  amount  of  zinc^ 
which  is  removed  by  treatment  in  the  ordinary  softening  furnace.  The 
furnace  used  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  the  usual  dimensions,  and  the 
melted  lead  is  maintained  at  a  full  red  heat  for  a  period  varying  with  its 
quality.  A  calcination  of  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient^  but  samples  must  be  taken  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The  lead  is  skimmed 
twice ;  once  about  three  hours  after  charging,  and  a  second  time  shortly 
before  tapping. 

After  a  comparatively  short  trial,  Parkes's  process  was  abandoned  at 
the  Llanelly  works,  as  practical  difficulties  were  experienced  which 
could  not  at  the  time  be  overcome.  In  1851  this  subject  was  carefully 
investigated  by  Karsten  and  L^nge  at  Friedrichshiitte,  near  Tamowitz; 
but  the  process  was  then  abandoned  on  the  following  "grounds.  Fiist, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  so  completely  separate  the  zinc  from  the  desil▼e^ 
ized  lead  as  to  render  it  easily  marketable;  secondly,  that  the  sQrer 
could  not  be  extracted  from  the  zinc  alloy  without  considerable  loss; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  separation  of  zinc  from  the  lead  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

MoDiFiOATiONS  OF  Parkbs's  Pbooess. — The  desilverization  of  lead  by 
zinc  was  again  taken  up  in  Grermany  in  1866,  since  which  date  the 
process  has  been  in  operation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Pirath  &  Ca,  of 
Commem,  and  at  those  of  Herbst  &  Co.,  near  Call,  &c,  where  the 
process  is  conducted  as  follows : — ^The  lead  is  melted  in  a  large  iron  pot, 
and  sufficiently  heated  to  fuse  a  piece  of  zinc  when  placed  upon  its 
surface.  The  zinc  is  added  in  three  successive  portions;  firsts  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  required,  then  one-fourth,  and  lastly  one-twelftL 
After  addition  of  the  first  portion,  the  two  metals  are  intimately  mixed 
by  stirring  with  a  perforated  ladle  for  half  an  hour ;  during  this  period 
the  temperature  is  maintained,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
fire  is  damped  with  wet  fuel,  and  the  pot  allowed  to  cooL     As  soon  as 
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the  crust  of  zinc  which  accumulates  on  the  surface  has  become  suffi- 
ciently solidified  it  is  removed,  and  any  portions  that  may  adhere  to  the 
sides  are  carefully  detached;  the  skimming  being  continued  until  the 
lead  begins  to  crystaUize  and  to  set  on  the  sides  of  the  pot  The  lead  is 
no'w  again  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc,  the  second  portion  of  that 
xnetal  is  added,  and  the  stirring  and  skimming  conducted  as  before. 
Finally,  the  third  addition  of  zinc  is  made,  and  the  contents  of  the  pot 
are  again  stirred  and  skimmed.  On  account  of  the  richness  in  silver  of 
the  zinc  which  comes  to  the  surface,  it  becomes  necessary  that  in  this 
case  the  skimming  should  be  performed  with  more  than  usual  care.  The 
proportion  of  zinc  added  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
silver  present  in  the  lead. 

For  the  complete  desilverization  of  argentiferous  lead  the  following 
proportions  of  zinc  have,  in  practice,  been  found  necessary : — 

Liead  containing  250  grammes  of  silver  per  1,000  kilos.  requireB  1^  per  cent,  of  zina 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  zinc  necessary  is  by  no  means         i 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead.     No  reason         ' 
can  be  assigned  for  this,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  a  series  of  trials  made  at  Glausthal. 

The  argentiferous  zinc  removed  from  the  mixing-pot  retains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  lead,  which  was  at  first  partially  separated  by 
liquation  by  means  of  two  iron  pots,  one  placed  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  other.  To  the  bottom  of  the  upper  pot  is  cast  a  pipe,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  as  required.  The  zinc  skimmings  are  strongly  heated 
in  this  pot,  and  the  eliquated  metal  which  collects  in  the  bottom  is 
tapped  into  the  lower  vessel,  while  the  argentiferous  residue  remains  in 
the  upper  one  in  the  form  of  a  pulverulent  mass.  The  eliquated  metal 
carries  with  it  a  little  silver  and  zinc,  and  after  slowly  cooling,  it  is 
skimmed,  the  skimmings  being  again  subjected  to  liquation.  The  resi- 
dual lead,  which  is  now  poor  in  silver,  is  added  to  the  original  metal  ' 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  third  portion  of  zinc.  The  argen- 
tiferous zinc  residues  are  finally  melted  in  a  small  blast-furnace  with  an 
admixture  of  lead  slags  and  tap-cinder,  and  the  lead  obtained  cupelled  in 
an  Fnglish  refining-fumace. 

At  the  works  of  Herbst  &  Co.  the  dezincification  of  the  desilverized 
lead  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  lead.  For  this  purpose 
the  poor  lead  from  which  the  zinc  is  to  be  removed  is  kept  melted  at  a 
nioderate  temperature,  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  under  a  layer  of 
chloride  of  lead,  when,  by  frequent  stirring,  the  zinc  is  converted  into 
zinc  chloride  with  the  separation  of  metallic  lead.  The  lead  chloride 
nsed  is  prepared  by  treating  fume  from  the  flues  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  ia  consequently  not  pure. 
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According  to  Illig  the  dezincification  of  desilverized  lead  may  be 
effected  by  passing  it  through  a  small  Uast-f umace  with  the  addition  of 
sand  and  tap-cinder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  zinc  may  be 
thus  removed,  although  a  considerable  loss  of  lead  must  ensue,  and  the 
lead  so  treated  would  be  more  or  less  hardened. 

In  the  year  1866,  Clemens  Fleming  Flach,  "of  Call,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,"  obtained  letters  patent  in  this  country  for  "  Improvements 
in  Extracting  Silver  from  Lead."  By  the  system  described  in  the  speci- 
fication of  this  patent  the  lead  is  first  desilverized  by  two  or  more 
successive  additions  of  zinc  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  resulting  atgenti- 
ferous  alloy  is  melted  in  a  blast-furnace  with  siliceous  slags.  The  zinc 
is  removed  from  the  desilverized  lead  by  fusion  with  sh^  in  a  blast- 
furnace, and  by  boiling  the  lead  produced,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  by 
the  introduction  of  green  poles.  The  process  for  separating  zinc  from 
the  desilverized  lead  in  the  blast-furnace  has  not,  however,  been  geneiallj 
adopted. 

This  process  in  its  modified  form  is  simple,  and  is  conducted  in  the 
following  way.  At  a  height  of  about  8  feet  from  the  level  of  the  floor 
three  cast-iron  pots  are  set  in  brick-work  over  separate  fire-places;  the 
largest  of  these  pots  is  of  a  capacity  to  contain  a  charge  of  about  20  tons 
of  lead,  while  the  other  two  are  much  smaller,  each  holding  about  6  tons 
of  metal. 

The  lead  to  be  desilverized  is  melted  in  the  larger  pot,  where  the 
usual  quantity  of  zinc  is  added,  and  the  argentiferous  alloy  removed,  in 
perforated  ladles.  This  is  deposited  in  one  of  the  smaller  pots,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  associated  lead  is  separated  by  liquation ;  this  collects  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  concentrated  argentiferous  alloy  is  skimmed  from  its 
surface  by  the  aid  of  a  perforated  ladle.  When  one  of  the  smaller  pots 
has  become  tilled  with  skimmings  from  the  lazge  one  it  is  subjected 
to  liquation;  the  other  in  the  meantime  serving  for  the  reception  of 
skimmings  from  the  larger  pot. 

The  argentiferous  alloy,  from  which  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lead 
has  been  previously  separated,  may  be  smelted  with  an  admixture  of  lead 
slag  and  tap-cinder,  in  a  low  blast-furnace,  blown  by  three  tuyers.  The 
lead  thus  obtained  is  finally  subjected  to  cupeUation.  During  the  process 
of  smelting  in  the  blast-furnace  the  zinc  becomes  volatilized,  and  is 
carried  off  by  the  flue  in  the  form  of  zinc  oxide ;  the  draught  is  accelerated 
by  the  introduction  of  a  steam-jet  into  the  flue  leading  from  the  top  of 
the  blast-furnace  to  the  chimney. 

The  lead  eliquated  in  the  smaller  pots,  from  the  skimmings  remoted 
from  the  large  one,  is  added  to  the  next  charge  of  original  lead.  That 
remaining  in  the  large  pot»  after  the  removal  of  the  zinciferous  crnst,  is 
tapped  into  the  pan  of  an  improving-fumace,  situated  at  a  lower  level, 
where  it  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  during  about  twelve  hours,  and  is  occasion- 
ally skimmed ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  cast- 
iron  pot  and  laded  into  moulds  as  market-lead. 
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At  the  Par  Smelting  Works,  vrhero  this  system  was  in  operation  for 
several  years,  a  saving  of  40  per  cent  was  effected  over  the  cost  of 
desilverization  by  the  Pattinson  process,  and  the  excess  of  silver  was 
larger  than  was  obtained  by  that  method ;  the  loss  of  lead  was  stated  to 
be  slightly  over  2  per  cent  GniUem  &  Co.,  of  Marseilles,  state  that  by 
ibis  system  their  rich  lead  is  concentrated  so  as  to  contain  9  per  cent,  of 
silver,  and  they  estimate  the  saving  in  cost,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
Pattinson  process,  at  45  per  cent 

By  Cordnri^'s  process,  for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  in  this  country 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  Flach's,  the  dezincification  of  desilverized 
lead  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  steam.  Superheated  steam  is  passed 
through  the  desilverized  lead,  heated  to  redness,  until  hydrogen  gas  ceases 
to  be  evolved.  By  this  means  the  zinc  is  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
steam  with  an  equivalent  evolution  of  hydrogen,  while  the  lead  is  but 
slightly  attacked.  The  zinc  oxide  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  subse- 
quently skimmed  off.  The  argentiferous  crust  of  zinciferous  alloy  is  also 
exposed  to  the  action  either  of  hot  air  or  of  superheated  steam ;  the  zinc 
is  thus  oxidized,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  the  mixed 
oxides  are  separated  from  the  residual  argentiferous  lead  either  by 
liquation  or  by  skimming.  The  rich  lead  resulting  from  this  treatment 
is  cupelled. 

Schnabel  has  introduced  a  method  of  treatment  for  the  rich  argenti- 
ferous oxides  produced  in  this  process,  which  contain  both  zinc  and  lead 
oxides  and  metallic  lead,  and  are  exceedingly  refractory.  This  consists 
in  digesting  the  oxides  with  a  hot  ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonium  in  gas-tight  vessels  under  pressure,  when  zinc  oxide  dissolves, 
leaving  the  silver  lead  and  lead  oxide  in  a  form  suitable  for  addition  to 
the  refinery  test  The  ammoniacal  solution,  after  passing  over  zinc  plates 
to  remove  copper,  is  distilled  to  recover  the  ammonia,  and  the  residue  of 
basic  zinc  carbonate  is  converted  by  calcination  into  zincoxide,  which  is 
used  as  paint. 

In  America  the  laiger  portion  of  the  lead  smelted  in  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Colorado  is  either  sent  to  the  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Valley,  or  to  the 
Eastern  States  to  be  softened  and  desilverized.  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  these  establishments  are  Balbach's  Smelting  and  Kefining 
"Works  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Omaha  Kefinery  in  Nebraska. 
The  lead  treated  is  usually  very  impure,  and  requires  a  preliminary  cal- 
cination in  the  softening-furnace  in  order  to  remove  antimony  and  other 
oxidizable  metals.  The  softened  lead,  containing  from  0*3  to  1  per  cent 
of  silver,  is  run  into  pots,  where  it  is  treated  with  zinc,  the  quantity  of 
tbe  latter  metal  being  so  proportioned  that  the  skimmings,  after  distilla- 
tion, may  leave  a  residual  rich  lead  containing  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of 
silver.  On  account  of  the  highly  argentiferous  character  of  the  lead 
operated  on,  the  proportion  of  zinc  used  is  unusually  large,  amounting  to 
from  1^  to  3  per  cent  of  the  lead  desilverized. 

The  zinc  alloy  is  first  chilled  by  water,  and  subsequently  removed  in 
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the  form  of  a  coherent  cnist  from  the  surface  of  the  lead  hatli,  after  which 
it  is  suhjected  to  liquation  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

This  process  is  conducted  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  the  adherent 
lead  only  is  melted,  while  the  less  fusible  zinc  and  silver  alloy  is  merelj 
softened.  During  this  operation  care  is  taken  to  exclude  air  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  metallic  oxides. 
The  lead  thus  separated,  which  is  nearly  free  from  silver,  runs  down  the 
inclined  bed  of  the  furnace  into  the  desilverizing  pots,  while  the  argenti- 
ferous alloy,  containing  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  silver,  is  chiefly  in  the 
metallic  state ;  a  point  of  much  importance  in  facilitating  its  subsequent 
treatment  by  distillation. 

The  furnace  used  for  the  latter  operation,  the  joint  invention  of 
Messra  Balbach  and  Faber  du  Faur,  is  an  air-furnace  mounted  on 
trunnions,  and  turning  by  the  action  of  worm-wheel  gearing. 

An  open  arch  turned  over  the  fire-place  supports  a  single  bottle- 
shaped  retort,  placed  with  the  mouth  inclining  upwards,  and  the  neck 
projecting  beyond  the  front  wall.  The  retorts  made  of  black-lead, 
fire-day,  and  burnt  fire-bricks,  are  2  feet  7  inches  in  length,  and  have  a 
thickness  of  2f  inches.  The  charge,  consisting  of  from  220  to  330  lbs. 
of  eliqnated  zinc  skimmings,  broken  up  on  an  iron  plate  in  front  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace,  is,  while  still  hot,  introduced  into  the  retort,  also 
at  a  red  heat,  together  with  from  4|  to  9  lbs.  of  charcoal  dust,  and  is 
fired  for  some  eight  to  ten  hours  at  the  full  heat  of  the  furnace. 

Nearly  8  cwts.  of  coke  are  consumed  during  this  operation,  and  the 
zinc  separated  is  condensed  in  a  receiver  usually  formed  out  of  the  neck 
of  an  old  retort.  In  this  way  about  40  per  cent  of  the  zinc  is  collected 
in  the  metallic  state,  together  with  about  20  per  cent  in  the  fonn  of 
dust  and  oxide,  both  being  practically  free  from  silver.  The  residual 
rich  lead,  containing  only  traces  of  zinc,  is  removed  by  turning  the  fur- 
nace on  its  trunnions  until  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  below  the  horizontal, 
when  it  flows  out  into  a  mould  placed  for  its  reception,  and  is  then  ready 
for  refining  in  the  ordinary  test-furnace.  A  retort  is  usually  capable  of 
working  from  fifteen  to  thirty  charges  without  renewal.  By  taking  care 
to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  zinc  during  the  operation  of  liquation  the 
expense  of  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  argentiferous  zinc  oxide  is 
entirely  avoided. 

This  process,  which  is  considerably  more  economical  than  the  fusion 
of  the  argentiferous  alloy  in  a  blast-furnace,  is  now  generally  adopted  in 
the  United  States  under  the  name  of  the  Balbach  process,  and  has  also 
been  introduced  into  the  principal  lead  refineries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  The  cost  of  desilverizing  lead  by  zinc  is  not 
only  less  than  by  any  of  the  processes  by  crystallization,  but  the  loss  of 
silver  in  the  market-lead  is  also  thereby  almost  entirely  avoided. 
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CUPELLATION  OR  REFINING. 

Enolibh  Refinery. — In  this  country  the  separation  of  silver  from 
lead  is  conducted  on  a  hearth  made  of  bone-ash,  forming  the  movable 
bottom  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  hearth  or  test  is  contained 
in  an  elliptical  iron  framing,  seldom  less  than  5^  or  6  inches  in  depth, 
usually  about  4  feet  in  its  greater  and  3  feet  in  its  lesser  diameter.  To 
support  and  strengthen  the  bottom  of  the  test,  this  frame  is  provided 
with  four  parallel  cross-bars,  4j^  inches  wide,  and,  like  the  ring  itself, 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  There  are  also  two  bars,  called  '^  strap-bars," 
connecting  the  first  transverse  bar  at  the  wider  end  with  the  ring. ' 
This  framing,  or  test-ring,  is  most  frequently  made  of  wrought-iron, 
the  cross-bars  being  attached  by  rivets,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  formed 
of  cast-iron,  and  is  then,  including  the  bars  across  the  bottom,  cast  in 
one  piece. 

To  prepare  a  test,  the  frame  is  filled  with  bone-ash  well  beaten  in 
layers,  after  having  been  previously  moistened  with  a  little  water,  holding 
a  small  quantity  of  pearl-ash  in  solution ;  the  presence  of  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  this  substance  has  the  effect  of  giving  consistency  to  the  cupel 
when  heated.  After  the  framing  has,  in  this  way,  been  filled  with  slightly 
moistened  bone-ash,  solidly  beaten  down,  a  cavity  is  carefully  scooped  in 
its  upper  surface,  until  the  sides  are  left  2  inches  in  width  at  top,  measuring 
from  the  iron  ring,  and  gradually  widening  to  about  3  inches  at  bottom ; 
the  thickness  of  the  bottom  itself  may  be  about  1^  inch. 

At  the  front,  or  wider  end  of  the  test,  three  holes  are  usually  bored 
through  it  \  of  these  the  central  one  is  made  to  communicate,  by  means  of 
a  channel,  with  the  fluid  litharge  in  the  annular  cavity,  formed  between 
the  test  and  the  slightly  curved  edge  of  the  metallic  bath.  This  allows 
the  fused  oxide  of  lead  to  escape  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced,  and  when 
it  becomes  so  much  corroded  by  the  action  of  litharge  as  to  be  no  longer 
serviceable,  it  is  closed  by  a  little  moistened  bone-ash,  and  a  new  channel 
is  opened  in  connection  with  one  of  the  other  holes. 

The  test  thus  prepared  must  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place, 
to  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  may  be  then  placed  in  the  refining  furnace, 
of  which  it  forms  the  bottouL  Figs.  1 96, 1 97, 1 98,  represent,  respectively, 
an  elevation,  a  horizontal  section,  and  a  vertical  section,  through  the 
longer  axis,  of  the  refinery  employed  at  the  Coueron  Lead- Works. 

The  size  of  the  fire-place,  A,  varies  with  the  other  dimensions  of  the 
furnace,  but  it  is  usually  nearly  square,  and  may  measure  about  2  feet  by 
2  feet  4  inches.  This  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  furnace  by  a 
bridge,  from  14  to  Id  inches  in  width,  so  that  the  products  of  combustion 
pass  from  it  directly  over  the  surface  of  the  test,  and  escape  to  the  main 
flue  by  two  separate  apertures,  a.  The  test^  B,  is  maintained  in  its  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  form  the  furnace  bottom,  by  being  tightly  jammed,  by  means 
of  the  wedges,  6,  of  which  there  are  four,  supported  by  two  iron  bars, 
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of  enriched  alloy  will  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  test.  The  remoral 
of  the  highly  concentrated  aigentiferous  lead  is  generally  effected  by 
making  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  test  with  a  drill  contrived  for  that 
purpose,  and  running  it  off  into  a  cast-iron  pot,  on  wheels,  placed  under 
the  furnace  for  its  reception ;  in  some  cases,  lading  out  the  rich  lead  is 
resorted  to  instead  of  tapping.  When  the  concentrated  rich  lead  has 
been  thus  drawn  off,  the  tapping-hole  is  closed  by  a  pellet  of  bone-ash, 
kept  in  its  place  by  an  iron  plate,  and  another  charge  is  immediatelj 
introduced.  The  reason  for  thus  removing  the  enriched  aigentiferous 
lead  from  the  test  is  to  avoid  the  distribution  of  too  large  an  amount  of 
silver  in  the  litharge,  which  would  be  the  case  if  fresh  lead  were  con- 
tinuously added  to  a  constantly  increasing  accumulation  of  silver.  In 
works  where  the  concentration  of  silver  is  effected  by  the  use  of  zinc,  it 
is  not  customary  to  tap  the  highly  enriched  lead  from  the  test ;  since  it 
is  found  more  advantageous  to  carry  on  the  operation  without  interrup- 
tion, and  to  add  the  metal  reduced  from  the  final  rich  litharge  to  the 
original  lead,  before  the  introduction  of  zinc.  When  tapping  or  lading 
out  is  resorted  to,  the  whole  of  the  lead  operated  on  is  thus  farther 
enriched,  and  the  resulting  highly  argentiferous  alloy  is  finally  subjected 
to  cupellation,  either  on  the  same  test,  or  in  another  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

The  appearance  of  the  surface  indicates  the  precise  period  at  which 
the  operation  is  terminated ;  the  blast  is  then  turned  of^  and  the  fire 
removed  from  the  grate.  The  plate  of  silver  is  thus  allowed  to  set,  and 
as  soon  as  it  has  done  so,  the  wedges,  b,  are  removed  from  beneath  the 
test-frame,  which,  together  with  its  contents,  is  lowered  upon  a  small 
iron  bogie-waggon,  and  taken  away  to  cooL  The  silver  is  subsequently 
detached  from  the  test,  and  any  adhering  particles  of  litharge,  slag,  or 
bone-ash  are  removed  by  scraping  with  a  wire  brush. 

An  ordinary  refinery  works  off  from  4  to  5  cwts.  of  lead  per  hour,  and 
consumes  from  6  to  7  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  of  lead  oxidized.  The  plate 
obtained  may  vary  in  weight  from  5,000  to  10,000  ounces^  and  usually 
contains  from  997  to  998  parts  of  silver  in  a  thousand. 

The  loss  of  lead  experienced  during  the  operation  of  refining  is  about 
7  per  cent,  of  the  weight  worked;  the  process  is  conducted  by  one  refiner 
on  each  shift,  occasionally  assisted  by  a  labourer.  The  test  bottoma, 
which  are  saturated  with  litharge,  and  contain  a  certain  amount  of  silver, 
are  broken  up  and  smelted,  either  in  the  blast-furnace  or  otherwise.  The 
yield  of  silver  from  lead  by  Pattinsonizing  and  subsequent  refining  on 
the  test  is  usually  about  2  per  cent,  above  that  indicated  by  assay  of  the 
orea  This  is  due  to  subsequent  recovery  of  silver  from  fume,  litharge, 
&c,  which  is  lost  in  assaying.  Strictly  speaking,  refimng  is  not  cupella- 
tion but  scorification,  as  the  bulk  of  the  litharge  flows  like  slag  instead 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  test^  while  in  cupellation  complete  absorption 
of  the  whole  of  the  litharge  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
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GeRHAN    CUPBLLATION   (AbTREIDEN). 

The  German  refinery  or  Treibkofrd,  which  ia  generally  used  in  Con- 
tinental establiehinentB,  is  represented  in  an  old  form  in  figs.  199,  200,  of 
vfaich  the  first  ia  an  elevation,  and  the  second  a  horizontal  section. 

This  is  a  kind  of  reverberatoiy  furnace,  having  an  oval  hearth  and 
a  lateral  fiie-placa  The  fonndation  of  the  hearth,  A  (fig;  200),  is  com- 
posed of  fiie-bricks  closely  set  on  edge  upon  a  solid  stratum  of  firmly 
compressed  slag,  and  is  covered  by  the  marl  refining  bottom  {Mergel- 
heerd),  which  corresponds  to  the  bone«sh  test  of  the  English  refinery. 
Formerly  this  was  made  of  natural  mail  finely  powdered ;  but  now  a 
mixture  of  3  or  4  parts  of  limestone  oi  dolomite  with  1   of  clay  is 


generally  used  The  roof  is  a  dome  of  iron  internally  plastered  over 
with  clay,  and  capable  of  being  either  removed  or  lifted  into  its  place 
by  chains  attached  to  a  lever  supported  by  the  movable  crane,  C.  In 
the  sidea  of  this  furnace  are  five  openings ;  by  the  largest  of  these,  d,  the 
flame  passes  from  the  fire-place,  B,  into  the  interior  of  the  hearth  ;  the 
two  openings,  t,  serve  for  the  introduction  of  the  tuyers,  by  which  a  blast 
is  thrown  on  the  fused  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  its  oxidation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  forcing  the  litharge  formed  on  its  surface  towards  the 
aperture,  E,  from  which  it  escapes  in  a  fused  state ;  finally,  F  is  the 
opening,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  lead  to  be  operated  on  is  inserted, 
in  the  form  of  lenticular  discs.  At  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion the  opening,  E,  is  partially  closed  by  the  breast  of  the  heartb,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  operation  advances  channels  or  gateways  are  aucces- 
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siTely  cut  down  by  a  serrated  iron  bar  to  the  level  of  the  litharge  con- 
tained in  the  furnace.  The  litharge  which  eecapea  from  this  opening 
either  flows  down  to  the  floor  of  the  building  oi  is  collected  in  a  mould 
placed  in  front  of  K 

In  a  new  famoce  the  whole  hearth  above  the  brick  bottom,  A,  is  filled 
with  marl  and  beaten  down  by  heated  rammers,  lesembling  broad-tootbed 
rakes,  to  the  rsqniied  concaTe  form  of  the  refining  bed,  which  is  deepened 
about  13  or  11  inches  in  the  middle,  and  has  a  ciicular  hollow  about  an 
inch  deep  (Bltekgpar)  cut  in  the  lowest  part  for  the  final  collection  of 
the  silver;  but  when  the  furnace  is  at  work,  only  the  upper  saturated 
crust,  about  3  or  1  inches  thick,  is  renewed  after  each  operation.  In 
either  case  the  dome  is  removed  by  the  ciane  before  making  the  new  bed 

When  working  with  unsoftened  lead,  about  6  ton^  are  usually  treated 
at  one  operation,  and  of  this  a  httle  less  than  three-fourths  is  introduced 
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I  into  the  furnace  before  lighting  up ;  the  remainder  is  added  at  succeseive 
intervals  during  the  progress  of  the  refining.  As  soon  aa  the  marl  bed  has 
been  dried,  about  76  cwts.  of  lead  are  chafed,  in  the  form  of  small  hemi- 
Epherical  pigs,  which  are  phM:ed  with  their  convex  surfaces  downward^ 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  bottom.  On  the  centre  of  the  heap  of  lead  thai 
formed  are  placed  some  billete  of  wood  ;  these  are  ignited  by  means  of  a 
shovelful  of  burning  charcoal,  and  the  movable  cover,  after  being  caie- 
fuUy  dropped  into  ite  place,  is  luted  round  with  firo-clay.  The  blast  is 
then  turned  on,  and  a  fire  of  billets  ia  made  upon  the  grate.  From  thiee 
to  five  hours  are  required  for  the  complete  fusion  of  the  mass,  and  when 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  surface  of  the  molten  lead  is  found  to  be 
covered  by  a  scum  of  refractory  oxides  known  as  Abzitg,  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  this,  by  skimming,  the  temperature  is  no« 
raised,  and  it  is  drawn  through  the  litharge  channel,  E.    Tliia  skimming 
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occupies  about  an  hour,  during  which  time  fresh  quantities  of  scum  are 
continually  rising  to  the  surface.  The  bath  of  lead  gradually  acquires  a 
gentle  circular  movement,  and  becomes  bright  and  clear,  but  is  quickly 
obscured  by  a  covering  of  impure  lithazge,  or  AhstricJi.^  This,  which  is 
removed  through  the  litharge  channel,  ordinarily  begins  to  flow  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  skimming  off  of  the  last  Abzug,  and  continues 
to  escape  during  about  the  same  length  of  time,  after  which  pure  litharge 
makes  its  appearance.  Litharge  subsequently  continues  to  flow  from  the 
furnace  until  the  Bliek^  or  brightening  of  the  residual  silver,  takes  place ; 
this  generally  occurs  in  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  hours  after  first  turning 
on  the  blast 

As  soon  as  the  flow  of  Abstrich  has  ceased,  the  remaining  lead  is 
introduced,  two  pigs  at  a  time,  through  the  opening,  F,  which,  besides 
being  used  for  this  purpose,  serves  as  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  products  of  combustion.  The  lead  thus  added  is  placed 
on  a  part  of  the  bottom,  which  is  raised  for  that  purpose  slightly  above 
the  ordinary  leveL  In  thus  adding  the  second  portion  of  the  lead  to 
be  cupelled,  a  hard  refractory  mass  of  Abzug  is  left  behind  on  the  part 
of  the  bottom  where  the  fusion  of  the  pig  is  effected ;  this  is  from  time  to 
time  loosened  and  removed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  operation  the  temperature  requires  to  be 
considerably  increased  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  alloy,  which  is 
then  rich  in  silver,  in  a  sufficiently  liquid  state.  The  nozzles  of  the 
tuyers  supplying  air  to  the  blast  are  sometimes  covered  by  small  valves 
called  "  butterflies,"  which,  being  hung  before  them,  serve  to  spread  the 
blast  over  the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath.  The  operation  is  continued 
until  the  greater  portion  of  the  lead  has  been  removed  in  the  form  of 
litharge,  and  a  plate  of  nearly  pure  silver  of  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in 
the  bottom  remains. 

Immediately  after  the  brightening  has  taken  place,  the  workmen  throw 
water  over  the  surface  of  the  metallic  residue,  and  the  BliekaUber^  which 
is  not  pure,  but  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  lead,  &c.  (Schtcarzblick- 
sdber),  is  removed  from  the  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  being  refined. 

The  average  loss  of  lead  during  cupellation  by  the  German  process  is 
estimated  at  8  per  cent. ;  but  when,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  the  bed 
was  formed  of  lixiviated  wood-ashes  mixed  with  a  little  lime,  this  loss 
is  stated  to  have  been  sometimes  as  high  as  14  per  cent  According 
to  Winkler  (1837),  about  250  cubic  feet  of  cord- wood  are  required  for 
the  cupellation  of  5  tons  of  argentiferous  lead  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
obtained  from  the  smelting-fumace. 

Since  the  use  of  the  softening  furnace  has  become  geneml,  much  larger 
quantities  of  lead  are  refined  in  one  operation  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  the  furnaces  being  made  larger,  and  the  circular  form  of  hearth 

^  The  termi  Abzug  and  Ahstrioh  are  applied  differently  in  different  districts ;  but 
generaUy  speaking  the  latter  may  be  considered  to  be  antimonial  or  arsenical  litharge, 
and  the  former  unmelted  dross  that  must  be  drawn  or  skimmed. 
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modified  to  a  more  nearly  elliptical  or  even  rectangular  sbape.  Thus  at 
Freiberg  the  initial  charge  is  10  tons  for  small  and  15  tons  for  large  fur- 
naces, and  a  further  quantity  of  30  to  35  tons  is  added  to  the  former  and 
35  to  45  tons  to  the  latter  during  the  operation,  which  lasts  six  to  seven 
days,  until  the  concentration  to  80  per  cent  of  silver  is  effected.  Bohemian 
lignite  is  used  as  fuel,  with  a  blast  under  the  grate.  At  Przibram,  22} 
tons  of  lead  are  charged  at  once  on  a  furnace  with  a  hearth  about  11}  feet 
square,  and  refined  in  three  days,  giving  a  cake  of  95  per  cent  silver,  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  2  cwts.  The  coal  burnt  is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  lead  refined. 

Refining  the  Bucksilber. — ^This  operation,  which  is  called  IWn- 
hrtnnen^  may  be  performed  in  various  ways,  all  founded  on  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  impurities  by  oxidation,  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  the  melting-point  of  silver. 

The  most  ancient  process  appears  to  be  that  of  refining  by  means  of 
a  blast  on  an  open  test^  of  which  the  general  arrangement  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  blacksmith's  forge.  This  method  of 
refining  is  described  by  Agricola  in  his  'De  Re  Metallica'  (1561),  and 
^YQ  illustrative  woodcuts  are  given  of  the  apparatus  then  employed ;  it 
essentially  consists  of  a  large  cupel  beaten  into  an  iron  dish,  and  of 
double  bellows  for  supplying  a  constant  blast  The  test  was  formerly 
made  of  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  lixiviated  wood-ashes  and  one-thiid 
bone-ash;  subsequently  a  mixture  of  bone-ash  and  sulphate  of  barium 
was  made  use  of,  but  latterly  marl  similar  to  that  used  for  the  furnace 
bottom  was  employed.  A  hollow  was  cut  with  a  curved  knife  in  the 
centre  of  this  test^  which  was  placed  in  a  cavity  prepared  for  its  leoepUon 
in  the  top  of  the  hearth. 

The  Blicksilber  was  cut  into  pieces,  and  piled  upon  the  test,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  sheet-iron  hoop  fiUed  with  charcoal ;  ignited  char- 
coal was  placed  before  the  nozzle,  and  the  blast  was  turned  on.  The 
fusion  of  the  silver  was  usually  complete  in  the  course  of  about  half  an 
hour,  when  the  iron  hoop  was  taken  away,  and  the  charcoal  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  metal  Small  billets  of  dry  wood  were  now  laid 
before  the  tuyer ;  these  were  replaced  by  fresh  ones  as  fast  as  they  were 
consumed,  and  care  was  taken  to  remove  any  ash  that  might  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath.  During  this  operation  the  silver  was 
occasionally  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  and  as  soon  as  the  drop  of  metal 
which  adhered  to  its  extremity  was  observed  to  vegetaie  on  cooling,  the 
blast  was  stopped,  the  fire  removed,  and  the  cake  of  fine  silver  cooled 
with  water  until  it  had  solidified.  It  was  then  removed  from  the  test, 
and  after  being  cleared  from  adhering  particles  of  slag  and  litharge,  was 
ready  for  the  market 

Instead  of  refining  on  an  open  test,  the  operation  was  sometimes  con- 
ducted under  a  muffie  into  which  a  blast  was  admitted ;  the  refining  of 
Blicksilber  is  now  usually  conducted  either  on  a  movable  test,  like  that 
employed  in  the  English  process,  or  on  a  fixed  marl  bottom  in  a  reve^ 
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beratory  furnace  without  a  blast.     From  16  to  22  cwts,  of  crude  silver 
are  brought  up  to  996-998  thousandths  fine  in  twelve  hours. 

Treatment  op  Oxidized  Befinert  Products. 

The  oxidized  products,  dross,  litharge  of  all  kinds,  and  saturated 
bottoms,  whose  total  weight  is  about  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of 
the  lead  operated  upon,  are  either  revived,  i.e.,  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  returned  to  the  ore-furnaces,  or  sold  as  oxide  of  lead,  according  to 
their  condition  of  purity  and  greater  or  less  richness  in  silver.  The 
earlier  products,  Abzug  and  Abstrich,  are,  like  the  analogous  dross  of  the 
calcining-fumace,  converted  into  hard  lead.  Litharge,  when  allowed  to 
cool  quickly  in  the  air,  collects  in  stalactitic  lumps  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  which  are  compact  and  somewhat  tough ;  but  when  it  is  moulded 
into  large  blocks,  the  interior  portions,  which  remain  fluid  for  some  time 
after  the  outside  has  become  hardened,  are  converted  into  a  slightly 
coherent  mass  of  crystalline  scales  of  an  orange-red  colour.  This,  known 
as  red-flako-  or  market-litharge,  is  the  form  of  oxide  of  lead  generally 
used  in  chemical  and  other  manufactories,  and,  when  possible,  is  sold  as 
such,  as  its  pulverulent  form  renders  it  less  suitable  for  reduction  than 
the  harder  variety,  which  is  called  yellow-lump-  or  reviving-litharge. 

Reducing. — The  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  of  lithaige  from  the 
refinery,  the  pot-dross,  and  the  dross  from  the  calcining  pans,  is,  in  this 
country,  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  somewhat  resembling  in  form 
that  used  for  smelting ;  excepting  that  its  dimensions  are  smaller,  and 
that  the  sole,  instead  of  being  lower  beneath  the  middle  door  than  at  any 
other  part,  gradually  slopes  from  the  fire-bridge  to  the  flue  at  the  opposite 
extremity.  Here  there  is  a  depression  in  which  is  the  tap-hole;  this  con- 
stantly remains  partially  open,  and  from  it  the  reduced  metal  continually 
flows  into  a  small  iron  pot,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  furnace.  Under  this 
pot  a  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  lead  is  subsequently  laded  from  the  pot  into 
moulds. 

Before  being  thrown  into  the  furnace,  the  litharge  is  mixed  with  small 
coal,  and  is  then  charged  on  that  part  of  the  hearth  which  lies  before  the 
fire-bridge.  To  prevent  the  fused  oxide  from  attacking  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and  also  to  afford  a  sort  of  hollow  filter  for  the  liquid  metal, 
the  workman,  before  charging  the  oxide  to  be  reduced,  covers  the  hearth 
with  a  layer,  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  of  bituminous  coaL  The  heat 
of  the  furnace  soon  causes  the  ignition  of  this  stratum,  and  it  quickly 
becomes  burnt  to  the  state  of  a  spongy  cinder,  upon  which  the  mixture 
of  litharge  and  carbonaceous  matter  is  charged.  The  small  coal  in  the 
charge  causes  the  reduction  of  the  lithaige,  which,  assuming  the  metallic 
form,  flows  gradually  through  the  interstices  in  the  cinder,  and  falls  into 
the  depression  at  the  extremity  of  the  hearth ;  whence  it  gradually  flows 
through  an  iron  spout  into  the  external  pot  in  which  it  is  collected. 
The  surface  of  the  charge  is,  during  its  elaboration,  frequently  stirred 
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with  an  iron  lake,  for  the  doable  pnrpose  of  exposing  new  snifaces  to  tlie 
action  of  the  furnace,  and  also  to  allow  the  reduced  lead  to  escape  more 
readily. 

Additional  quantities  of  the  material  operated  on,  mixed  with  coal, 
are  from  time  to  time  charged  into  the  furnace ;  at  Uie  termination  of 
the  shift,  which  commonly  extends  over  twelve  hours,  the  tap-hole  is 
opened,  and,  after  the  escape  of  the  whole  of  the  lead,  the  residual  had' 
cinder  is  withdrawn.  A  new  floor  of  cinders  is  then  formed,  and  the 
operation  continued  as  before.  A  furnace  with  a  bottom  8  feet  in  length 
and  7  feet  in  width  will  reduce  5j^  tons  of  lead  from  litharge  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  About  3  cwts.  of  coal  are  required  for  the 
reduction  of  each  ton  of  litharge.  No  fresh  material  is  charged  for  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  the  termination  of  a  shift,  and  the  lead- 
cinder  then  withdrawn  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  smelted  in  the  slag- 
hearth  or  blast-furnace. 

In  Germany,  litharge-reviving  is  usually  done  with  coke  or  charcoal 
in  a  low  blast-furnace,  about  10  per  cent  of  slags  from  previous  reducing 
operations  or  from  ore-smelting  being  added,  and  sometimes  a  little  floor- 
spar.  In  Freiberg  the  8-tuyer  ore-smelting  furnaces  are  used,  and 
reduce  about  60  tons  of  litharge  daily,  with  an  expenditure  of  3  to  4 
tons  of  coke.  The  lead,  when  necessary,  is  softened  and  desilverized. 
The  rich  litharge  produced  in  the  final  stage  of  refining,  when  the  lead  is 
concentrated  to  2,000  ounces  of  silver  and  upwards,  is  separated  and 
treated  apart^  as  it  gives  lead  with  70  to  100  ounces  of  silver.  Saturated 
tests  are  reduced  with  fluor-spar  flux  in  a  slag  hearth ;  but  the  marl 
bottom  of  the  German  refinery  is  usually  returned  to  the  ore-smelting 
furnaces. 

Electrolytic  Lead-Refining. — Keith's  process  for  the  production  of 
pure  lead  by  electrolysis  has  been  for  some  years  in  use  in  New  York. 
The  furnace-lead,  which  need  not  be  softened,  is  cast  into  thin  plates 
about  4  feet  long,  weighing  45  lbs.,  which  are  enclosed  in  muslin  bags 
and  made  the  anodes  in  an  electrolyzing  cell  containing  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  lead  in  acetate  of  sodium  ;  the  cathodes,  plates  of  pure  lead, 
are  placed  about  2  inches  from  the  anodes.  The  bath  is  heated  by 
steam  to  about  dS*"  C.,  and  the  current  of  a  Weston  dynamo,  making  1,500 
revolutions  per  minute,  is  passed  through  the  celL  The  anodes  are 
corroded  and  dissolved  with  an  equivalent  deposition  of  lead  on  the 
cathodes  in  a  loose  crystalline  powder,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cell,  while  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  insoluble  matters  are  retained  in 
the  muslin  bogs,  and  collected  for  further  treatment  when  only  2  or  3 
per  cent  of  the  lead  plate  remains  undissolved.  With  a  system  of 
forty-eight  decomposing  cells,  each  containing  50  anodes,  10  tons  of  180- 
ounce  silver  lead,  with  2^  per  cent,  of  antimony  and  arsenic,  are  refined 
daily  by  a  12-hor8e  power  steam-engine.  The  precipitated  lead  contains 
1 1  grains  of  silver  per  ton,  and  must  be  compacted  by  hydraulic  pressure 
before  it  can  be  melted. 
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Lead  Fume. 

Lead  being  to  a  considerable  extent  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  a 
notable  loss  of  that  metal  is  experienced  during  the  various  operations  of 
smelting,  refining,  reducing,  &c ;  different  means  are  consequently  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  these  'fumes  and  for  rendering  them  available 
as  a  source  of  lead.  The  most  efficacious  method  of  collecting  the  lead 
carried  off  in  the  state  of  fume  is  by  the  use  of  long  flues  of  considerable 
transverse  area.  Numerous  other  contrivances,  such  as  drawing  the  fumes 
through  water,  passing  them  through  condensing  chambers,  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  in  the  form  of  spray,  blowing  steam  into  the  flues,  &c,  are 
sometimes  resorted  to,  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  respective  lengths  of  the -flues  at  the  smelting-works  belonging 
to  Mr.  Beaumont,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Sopwith  to  Dr.  Percy : — 

TardM. 

At  Allen  Smelt  MiU    j^Je^^her'        !        '.    \f^ 

At  Allenheads  Mill 3,424  . 

At  Rookhope  MiU 2,548 

14,761 

The  total  length  of  the  above  flues  is  consequently  about  8}  miles ; 
their  transverse  area  is  not  uniform,  but  their  average  height  is  8  feet  and 
their  width  6  feet.  In  one  year  as  much  as  800  tons  of  lead  have  been 
extracted  from  the  fumes  obtained  froni  these  flues.  At  Keld  Head  96 
tons  13  cwts.  of  lead  were  obtained  from  fume  resulting  from  the  produc- 
tion of  1,374  tons,  or  in  the  ratio  of  7*03  per  cent.  At  Pontgibaud, 
where  the  flues  are  500  metres  in.  length,  and  the  ores  are  smelted  in 
blast-furnaces,  3*67  per  cent,  of  the  lead  is  obtained  from  fume.  At  the 
Wildberg  Smelting  Works,  Germany,  where  the  flues  were  800  fe^t  in 
length,  and  smelting  was  conducted  in  the  Castilian  furnace,  1^  per  cent, 
of  the  assay  produce  of  lead  was  obtained  from  fume. 

At  Ems,  in  Nassau,  a  flue  of  varying  section  about  1850  yards,  or 
including  branchies  2260  yards,  long  is  used.  The  wall  surface,  of  about 
180,000  square  feet^  is  increased  by  more  than  120  per  cent  by  thiti 
sheet-iron  plates  hung  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  current  on  the 
cooler  sections  near  the  chimney,  which  is  730  feet  above  the  furnaces. 
The  dust  collected  from  smelting  14,60p  tons  of  ore  with  6,248. tons  of 
lead,  yielded  500  tons  of  the  metal,  or  about  8  per  cent,  of  that  contained 
in  the  ore. 

The  lead  contained  in  fume,  to  a  large  extent,  exists  in  the  form  of 
sulphate,  and  is  recovered  by  roasting  and  smelting  it  either  alone  or  ia 
admixture  with  lead  ores.  Fume-lead  is  considerably  poorer  in  silver 
than  thai  derived  directly  from  the  ores  from  which  it  was  produced. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  a  series  of  assays  of  the 
lead-fume  at  Wildberg,  where  the  average  assay  for  silver  of  the  lead 
produced  was  about  21^  ounces  per  ton;-— 

2  T 
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Samples  taken  vbom  tub  Top  of  Main  Flub  at  Dibtanoeb  of  100  Fiir  apait. 


LeiML 

8UT«r. 

FerCMt 

Ol  IHrt. 

Or. 

No.    1,  near  blast-funiAoe 

49 

2 

9 

0 

,,     2,  near  reverberatory  furnace    . 

20 

8 

6 

8. 

„     8,  100  feet  in  advanoe  of  No.  2 

70 

8 

6 

8 

..     4.  100        ,  ^                „          8 

44 

8 

5 

8 

»     6,100           „                „          4 

48 

2 

17 

0 

..     6,100           „                „          6 

47 

3 

6 

8 

„     7,100           ..                „          6 

46 

8 

6 

6 

M     8.100           ..                ,.          7 

40 

2 

1 

5 

„     9,  100           „                „          8 

42 

8 

5 

8 

.^     i  top  of  chamber  at  throat ) 
'•    ^"'    J      of  refinery         •        .    j 

49 

22 

17 

8 

Samples  taken  from  Bottom  of  Main  Flub  at  Distances  of  100  Feet  apakt. 


Lead. 

ttWer. 

Per  Cent 

Ok.  Dwt.  Or. 

No.    1,  near  blMt-fumace 

68 

2 

9      0 

„     2,  near  reverberatory  fumaoe  . 

69 

2 

9      0 

„     8,  100  feet  in  adyanoe  of  Na  2 

68 

8 

5      8 

.,     4,100           „                „         8 

61 

2 

9      0 

„     6.100           ,.                „          4 

49 

8 

17      0 

M     e,  100           „                ,.         5 

64 

2 

1      6 

..     7.  100           ,.                „         6 

46 

8 

6      5 

M     8.100           .,                H          7 

58 

1 

12      6 

M     »,  100           „                „          8 

62 

2 

17      0 

.  f.     \  bottom  of  chamber  at  foot ) 
"    ^"»    j      of  chimney         .        .    \ 

66 

8 

6      8 

In  the  same  way  that,  from  the  greater  Tolatility  of  lead,  the  metal 
ohtained  from  fume  contains  a  less  proportion  of  silver  than  that  directly 
extracted  from  the  ore,  so  also,  on  account  of  the  greater  oxidizability  of 
lead,  that  obtained  from  slags  is  less  ai^gentiferous  than  that  reduced  from 
the  corresponding  ores. 


SILVER 

Silver  is  a  white  metal,  capable  of  receiving  a  lustre  inferior  ouljr  to 
that  of  polished  steeL  Its  malleability  and  ductility  are,  next  to  gold, 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  metaL  Pure  silver  is  harder  than  gold 
and  softer  than  copper ;  its  specific  gravity  is  10*50 ;  when  pure  itenten 
intq  fusion  at  a  full  red  heat»  corresponding  to  about  1,023*  CL  Fvm<1 
in  open  ves^ls  it  absorbs  oxygen  in  considerable  quantity,  sometimes 
jamOunting.  to  22  times  the  volume  of  the  metal  itself.  On  becoming 
solid,  however,  the  whole  of  this  gas  is  again  expelled. .   This  circumBtaooe 
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IB  probably^  to  some  extent,  the  cause  of  the  metallic  Tegetation  which 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  silver  when  suddenly  cooled  on  the  cupeL 
Heated  veiy  strongly  this  metal  gives  off  metallic  vapours,  and  between 
two  carbon  electrodes  in  connection  with  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  it 
is  Tolatflised.  By  fusing  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  and  afterwards 
allowing  it  to  cool  very  gradually,  cubical  and  octahedral  crystals  may 
be  obtained  on  piercing  the  solidified  cmst  and  running  off  the  still- 
liquid  metal  When  solutions  of  silver  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
feeble  electric  currents,  the  precipitated  metal  often  assumes  a  crystalline 
form.  Silver  does  not  absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
speedily  becomes  blackened  on  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  containing 
aulphuxetted  hydrogen,  which  is  decomposed  by  it  with  great  facility. 

Heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  caustic  alkalies,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  affected,  and  for  this  reason  is  sometimes  employed  for  making 
crucibles,  to  be  used  when  attacking  substances  by  caustic  potash.  In 
the  presence,  however,  of  fused  alkaline  silicates,  silver  vessels  become 
acted  on  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  silicate  is  stained  of  a  light  yellow 
colour.  Oxide  of  silver  is  reduced  by  heat  alone,  and  a  globule  of  metal 
is  obtained 

.  Unless  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  silver  is  not  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  even  then  it  requires  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
dbollition  before  decomposition  of  the  acid  is  effected.  By  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  BO  effect  is  produced,  but  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  heated, 
is  readily  decomposed^  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  silver  and  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  Nitric  acid  readily  attacks  silver, 
oven  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  nifark  oxide  is  evolved,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  is  produced.  By  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  silver  is  attacked, 
even  in  the  cold. 

Silver  Ores. 

Silver  occurs  not  only  in  the  native  state,  and  alloyed  with  various 
other  metals,  but  also  mineralized  by  such  elements  as  sulphur,  selenium, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

Nativb  Silver  ;  Argent  natif;  Gediegen  Silber.  ^  Cubic. — Native 
silver  is  found  accompanying  almost  all  the  ores  of.  thi&  metal,  and  more 
particularly  its  sulphides^  sulpho-salts,  and  chloride.  It  occurs  either  in 
distinct  crystals  or  in  divergent  branches,  of  which  the  extremities  are 
often  composed  of  minute  crystals,  similar  to  those  frequently  observed 
in  specimens  of  native  copper. 

It  also  occurs  in  amorphous  masses,  in  long  filamentary  strings  (hair- 
or  wire-silver),  and  in  the  shape  of  compressed  plates.  One  of  the  largest 
masses  of  metallic  silver  ever  obtained  in  Europe  was  procured  from  the 
mines  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway ;  this  specimen,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  weighs  about  500  lbs.  Othera  of  still 
larger  sixe  have  been  cited  as  coming  from  the  same  locality.     Crystals 
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of  Native  silver  are  seldom  very  distinctly  defined,  as  they  do  not  usuallj 
occur  in  an  isolated  state,  and  are  generally  more  or  less  distorted.  The 
cube,  the  octahedron,  and  the  dodecahedron,  are  among  the  forms  vhich 
it  most  commonly  assumes.  Native  silver  is  often  found  disseminated 
through  ferruginous  veinstones  or  '*  gozzans,"  as  at  Huelgoet,  in  Brittany, 
and  in  the  mines  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  where  such  ores  receive  the 
names  of  '*  pacos"  and  *'  colorados."  Native  silver  is  also  found  in  the 
Harz,  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Dauphiny ;  large  quantities  are  afforded  by 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico ;  and  in  the  United  States  of  America 
beautiful  specimens  are  found  associated  with  the  copper  procured  from 
the  district  south  of  Lake  Superior.  Native  silver  is  usually  alloyed 
with  some  gold,  copper,  or  iix)n,  that  of  Kongberg  contains  about  5  per 
cent  of  mercury. 

Native  Amalgam;  Argent  amdlgame;  SUberamalgam.  Cubic-- 
This  .mineral,  which  is  of  a  silver- white  colour  and  bright  metallic 
lustre,  occurs  both  in  distinct  crystals  and  amorphous;  it  alBO  not 
unfrequently  assumes  the  form  of  thin  plates,  occupying  fissures  in  the 
Veinstone. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  about  14;  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe, 
mercury  is  expelled,  and  a  fused  button  of  metallic  silver  remains.  The 
composition  of  this  amalgam  is,  according  to  Klaproth — 

Ag 86-00 

Hg 64-00 

100-00 

This  corresponds  with  the  formula  AgHg ;  another  variety,  with  74 
per  cent,  of  mercury,  is  AgtHg,.  This  mineral  is  found  in  many  localities, 
but  the  finest  specimens  have  been  procured  from  Moschelknddbeig  in 
Bhenish  Bavaria. 

Bicher  amalgams,  called  Arquerite,  form  one  of  the  sources  of  silver 
in  the  rich  mines  of  Arqueros,  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  Chill 
Froln  their  malleability  and  general  appearance,  they  were  long  thought 
to  be  metallic  silver.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Domeyko,  of  the 
Mining  School,  Coquimbo,  they  consist  of-r- 

Ag .     86-50  65-4 

Hg 13*60  34-6 


100  00  .       1000 

which  correspond  to  Ag^Hg  and  AgyHg,. 

Arobntitb;  Sulphide  op  Silver;  Argeni  aulfuri;  SUher^am 
QUuerz.  Cubic. — Occurs  massiVe,  and  crystallized  in  cubes  and  dode- 
cahedra.  Its  colour,  is  a  blackish  lead-grey,  with  a  shining  streak  of  the 
same  colour.  The  fracture  of  the  massive  varieties  is  slightly  oonchoidaL 
It  is  fusible  even  in  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  candle,  and  before  the 
blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  gives  off  sulphurous  vapours,  and  yields  a  button 
of  silver.    This  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  richest  and  most  abundant 
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ores  of  silver,  and  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  that  annually  produced 
by  various  foreign  minea  It  occurs  in  those  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
Hungary,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato  and 
Zacatecas,  Mexico.  It  occurs  abundantly  with  Btephanite,  native  gold, 
&c.y  in  the  Comstock  lode,  Nevada. 

The  composition  of  argentite  is,  silver  87  and  sulphur  Id  per  cent, 
corresponding  to  Ag^. 

Stbphanitb;  Brtttle  Silver  Orb;  Psaturose/Sprddglcuerz.  Rhombic. 
— This  mineral  is  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  inclining  to  black,  with  metallic 
lustre  and  unequal  conchoidal  fracture.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6*2, 
is  extremely  brittle,  and  when  broken  yields  a  black  powder. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it  affords  a  button  of  silver,  after 
having  given  off  sulphurous  and  antimonious  fumes,  in  which  the  peculiar 
odour  of  arsenic  n^ay  often  be  detected.  When  crystallized,  it  is  usually 
found  in  small,  flat»  six-sided  prisms. 

This  mineral,  which  occurs  with  other  silver  ores  at  Freiberg,  Schnee- 
berg,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt,  as  well  as  in  the  mines  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  and  in  those  of  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Nevada,  has,  accord- 
ing to  analyses  of  Bose  and  Kerl,  the  following  composition  : — 


' 

From  Andmsberg. 
By  Korl. 

From  Schemniti. 
By  H.  Rose. 

A4P         .        .        .        . 

Cu 

Fe 

Sb  and  As      .        .        . 
S 

68-88 

•  •  • 

0-14 
1579 
16-51 

68-54 
0-64 

14-68 
16-42 

100-82 

100-28 

Formula  AgjSbSi,  or  SAgjS.SbjS,. 

Poltbasitb;  Polyhasite;  Eugenglam.  Ehombic. — Crystals  usually 
short  tabular  prisms,  with  triangularly  striated  base,  parallel  to  alter- 
nate edges ;  cleavage  basal,  imperfect.  Also  massive  and  disseminated. 
Colour,  iron-black,  excepting  when  in  thin  crystals,  which  appear  cherry- 
red  by  transmitted  light ;  streak  black.     Specific  gravity,  6*21. 

Heated  in  an  open  tube  it  fuses,  giving  off  sulphurous  and  antimonious 
fumes ;  on  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  a  globule  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  arsenic,  coating  the  support  with  an  anti- 
monious deposit  It  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato  and  Guadalupe-y- 
Calvo,  in  Mexico ;  in  Chili ;  at  Freiberg ;  and  at  Przibram,  &a  Also 
in  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  various  other  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Two  specimens  of  this  mineral,  analysed  by  H.  Bose,  afforded  the 
following  results : — 
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■ 

From  Mexioo. 

FhMd  Bchenmito. 

Ag         .       .       .       . 

64-29 

72-43 

Sb 

5-09 

0-25 

Ab 

8-74 

6-23 

Ou  •       . 

9-98 

8-04 

Fe 

0-06 

0-33 

Zo 

•  •  • 

0-59 

S    .        .        .        .        . 

17  04 

16-83 

'  100-15 

9970 

The  second  is  approximately  8Ag2S.Cu,S.As,S» 

Dare-Rbd  Bubt  Silvxr  Orb;  Ptrargtrite ;  Argent  rouge  anii- 
monial;  DunkLegrothguUigerz,  BhombohedraL — Colour  black  to  cochi- 
neal-red; streak  red;  transparent  to  opaque;  fracture  conchoidaL  Specific 
gravity  5-7-5-9. 

Light-Bed  Bubt  Silver  Orb;  Proustite;  'Argent  rouge  areemeat; 
lAchtesrothguLtigerz,  Bhombohedral  and  generally  similar  to  Pyraigy- 
rite,  but  of  a  lighter  red  colour  and  adamantine  lustre. 

These  minerals  are  analogous  in  constitution,  and  of  the  following 
'composition : — 


PyrargyrlU,  • 
Ag,8bS,.    . 

Proustite,,' 
Ag,AsS,.   . 

Ag 

Sb 

As 

S 

59-78 
22-51 

••• 
17-71 

65-46 

•  ■  • 

15-15 
19-81 

.100 

100 

Fused  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcpal,  before  the  blow-pipe, 
either  mineral  affords  a  globule  of  silver. 

Buby  silver  ores  occur  with  calcitei  native  arsenic,  and  galena  at 
Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz;  also  in  Hungary,  Saxony,  Norway,  at 
Guadalcanal  in  Spain,  &c.,  and  are  abundant  in  Mexico.  Beautiful 
crystals  of  Proustite  have  been  obtained  in  Chili  from  mines  near 
Copiapo,  and  it  also  occurs  in  the  Austin  district,  State  of  Nevada ;  in 
the  Poor  Man  lode,  Idaho,  it  has  been  found  in  masses  weighing  several 
pounds^ 

Freiedebeniie  or  ScliUfglaaerz  (Ag^PbsSbsSg),  containing  22'5  per  cent, 
of  silver,  which  occurs  as  a  rarity  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  has  been 
obtained  in  large  quantity  at  Hiendelaencina  in  Spain. 
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StroTneyerife  and  Jcdpaite  are  isomorpbous  mixtures  in  various  pro- 
portions of  Cu,S  and  Ag^S,  containing  from  3  to  70  per  cent,  of  silver. 
The  first  is  rhombic  and  the  second  cubic  in  crystalline  form.  They  are 
of  some  importance  as  ores  in  Arizona  and  Northern  Mexico. 

Tdrahedrite^  especially  in  the  purely  antimonial  varieties,  found 
principally  in  the  Harz,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cornwall,  Tyrol,  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Bolivia,  contains  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  mixed 
varieties,  with  both  antimony  and  arsenic,  contain  less  silver,  and  the 
pure  arsenical  kinds,  nona 

Chloridb  OF  Silver;  GBRAROTnuTB;  Argent  eomk ;  Silberhomerz. 
Cubic. — ^This  mineral  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  and  most  abundant 
ores  of  Chili  and  Pbru,  where  it  is  frequently  associated  with  native 
silver,  apparently  resulting  from  its  decomposition.  It  also  occurs  in 
amorphous  fragments  in  connection  with  sulphide  of  silver,  but  still 
more  frequently  disseminated  in  the  ferruginous  ores  known  in  Peru 
under  the  name  of  pacas,  and  in  Mexico  as  eolorados.  The  chloride  of 
silver  of  Huelgo^t  is  of  this  description,  and  is  disseminated  through  a 
cavernous  hydrated  iron  oxide,  and  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  small 
octahedral  crystals,  the  largest  of  which  do  not  exceed  in  size  the  head  of 
an  ordinary  pin.  Very  large  masses  have  been  obtained  at  Leadville, 
Colorado. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  white  or  yellowish-white,  which  becomes 
violet  by  exposure  to  light ;  massive  fragments,  when  broken,  present  a 
conchoidal  fracture,  the  edges  being  transparent  or  translucent  Chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  extremely  soft,  and  admits  of  being  cut  with  a  knife  or 
scratched  by  the  nail  It  is  fusible  before  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe, 
and,  when  supported  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  affords  a  pearl-like  button, 
which,  by  continued  exposure  to  the  reducing  flame,  yields  a  globule  of 
silver.  On  being  moistened  with  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
metallic  zinc,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  reduced  silver. 
Chloride  of  silver,  when  pure,  consists  of  silver  75*3,  chlorine  24*7 ;  and 
its  composition  is  therefore  represented  by  the  formula  AgCL  Sp. 
gr.  =  4'46. 

Embolite,  or  chloro^bromide  of  silver,  very  commonly  occurs  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  preceding  mineral  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Colorado.  It 
is  usually  in  crystalline  grains  and  small  masses  of  a  greenish  colour. 
The  composition  is  not  well  defined,  as  bromine  and  chlorine  replace 
each  other  in  every  proportion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  pure  bromide  of 
silver  occurs  in  nature. 

Iodide  ofHlver  (Agl)  has  been  found  in  Chili  and  Mexico. 

Several  combinations  of  silver  with  selenium  and  tellurium,  as  well 
as  alloys  with  bismuth  and  antimony,  are  found  in  nature,  but  only  as 
mineralogical  rarities ;  and  the  preceding  list  includes  all  the  more 
important  minerals  containing  silver  as  a  principal  constituent  These, 
also  knoVm  as  preeious  or  noble  silver  ores,  are  only  exceptionally  found 
in  large  masses,  the  ores  of  even  the  richest  silver  mines  consisting  as  a 
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rule  of  mtimate  mixtures  of  such  precious  minerals  with  quartz,  cakite, 
barytes,  and  other  earthy  minerals,  iron-  copper^  and  arsenical-pyrites^ 
nickel  and  cobalt  ores,  zinc-blende,  galena,  and  their  oxidation  productB, 
which  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  dressing  process  without  great  Ices,  ao 
that  the  classification  of  the  ore  is  mainly  done  by  hand  picking.  A 
small  proportion  of  very  rich  mineral  with  400  to  2,000  ounces  or 
more  of  silver  per  ton  may  thus  be  obtained,  but  the  bulk  of  workable 
ores  contains  veiy  much  less,  and  may  probably  be  taken  as  rangiiig 
from  about  20  up  to  200  ounces  per  ton,  the  lower  profitable  limit 
varying,  of  course,  with  the  facilities  for  treatment  and  other  local 
circumstances. 

Dry  ort8^  or  those  consisting  essentially  of  quartz  and  rich  silver 
minerals,  are  also  known  as  mUling  ores,  t.e.,  suitable  for  reduction  in 
amalgamating  mills,  while  those  containing  sulphides  of  lead  or  copper  in 
quantity  are  smeUing  ores. 

Free  milling  ores  are  dry  ores  without  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  antimony. 
When  these  substances  are  present  they  are  refractory  ores,  which  should 
be  roasted  before  amalgamation. 

Befractory  smelting  ores  are  those  containing  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
more  particularly  zinc-blende.  The  latter  mineral  is  extremely  prejndidal 
to  the  silver  smelter,  and  special  reductions  are  sometimes  made  on  the  price 
of  ores  when  the  proportion  of  zinc  exceeds  15  to  20  per  cent 

Distribution  of  Silver  Ores. 

.  The  rocks  enclosing  silver  ores  differ  veiy  widely  both  in  age  and 
composition.  Silver  ores  often  occur  in  lodes  enclosed  in  the  older 
crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  many  of  these  have  been  worked 
to  great  depths  without  permanent  change  in  character  or  apparent 
diminution  of  productiveness.  Some  of  the  veins  of  Norway  and  Saxonj 
are  remarkable  examples  of  this  mode  of  occurrence.  In  South  America 
a  large  proportion  of  the  silver  is  obtained  from  veins  in  calcaieona 
rocka  The  silver-bearing  strata  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  believed  to  be 
of  Carboniferous  age ;  whilst  the  rocks,  in  which  the  famous  silver  mines 
of  ChanarciUo  and  Trespuntas,  in  Chili,  are  worked,  are  said  to  be 
Lower  Cretaceous.  Those  enclosing  the  celebrated  Comstock  vein  at 
Virginia  City,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  are  eruptive,  belonging,  according 
to  Bichthofen,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary  and  beginning  of  the 
Post-Tertiary  periods. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
extracted  from  argentiferous  lead  ores  by  processes  which  have  been 
described  when  treating  of  the  metallurgy  of  lead ;  the  amount  thus 
annually  produced  is  now  only  about  28,000  lbs.  troy. 

The  celebrated  Kongsberg  mines,  in  Norway,  were  discovered  in 
1623,  and  have  been  worked  with  but  little  interruption  up  to  the  present 
time;  their  yield  of  silver  in  1879  was  10,500  lbs.,  but  they  were  for* 
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merly  mnch  mors  piodnctive.  Sweden  also  produces  a  small  amount  of 
this  metal  from  the  mines  of  Sala,  in  Westmanland. 

Austria-Hungaiy  annually  produces  about  68,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver, 
while  Saxony  yields  161,326  lbs.,  of  which  amount  Freiberg  done  affords 
157,600  lbs.  The  annual  yield  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Harz  is  about 
127,500  lbs.  The  production  of  silver  at  Mansfeld  in  1884  was  198,303 
]b&,  and  the  total  production  of  the  German  Empire  during  the  same 
year  was  660,524  lbs.  troy. 

The  annual  production  of  Bussia  is  estimated  at  27,000  lbs.  troy. 
In  France  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  no  mines  in  operation  on  what 
can  be  regarded  as  silver  veins,  although  those  of  La  Gardette  and 
Chalanches,  in  the  department  of  Is^re,  were  formerly  worked  for  silver 
ore.  Huelgoet,  in  Brittany,  although  strictly  speaking  a  mine  of  aigenti- 
ferous  galena,  yielded  an  ochreous  clay  containing  about  30  ounces  of 
silver,  in  the  form  of  chloride,  per  ton  of  ore.  The  mines  of  Pontgibaud, 
Puy-de-D6me,  produce  argentiferous  galena,  veiy  rich  in  silver,  which  is 
extracted  by  smelting  in  low  blast-furnaces.  The  yearly  production  of 
silver  in  France  is  estimated  at  16,000  lbs.  The  annual  yield  of  Italy, 
chiefly  from  the  ores  of  Sardinia,  is  about  70,000  lbs. 

In  Spain  silver  mines  were  formerly  worked  in  mica-slate  at 
Guadalcanal  and  Cazalla,  north  of  Seville,  and  were,  at  one  time,  very 
productive.  Antimonial  lead  ores  rich  in  silver  are  found  in  the  Sierra 
Almagrera,  near  Almeria.  For  some  years  the  most  important  silver 
mines  of  Spain  were  those  of  Hiendelaencina,  in  the  province  of 
Guadalajara,  seventy  miles  north  of  Madrid.  They  were  discovered  in 
1843  by  a  native  of  the  district,  who  had  worked  in  the  mines  of 
Mexico.  This  man,  on  his  return  to  his  native  village,  remarked  the 
resemblance  which  a  large  stone  on  the  roadside  bore  to  some  of  the 
silver  ores  he  had  seen  in  the  mines  of  the  New  World.  On  being 
analysed  it  was  found  to  be  a  rich  ore  of  silver,  and  the  stone  proved  to 
be  the  out-crop  of  a  regular  vein.  The  ore  at  Hiendelaencina  is  chiefly 
freieslebenite.  The  production  of  these  mines  from  1846,  when  they 
were  first  worked^  up  to  June  1866,  amounted  to  631,544  lbs.  troy, 
but  their  returns  since  the  year  1858  have  been  very  smalL  The  pre- 
sent annual  silver  production  of  Spain,  including  that  extracted  from 
pyrites,  but  which  is  mostly  obtained  from  lead,  is  estimated  at  about 
250,000  lbs.  troy. 

Formerly  the  most  important  mines  of  Korth  America  were  those  of 
Mexico.  But  of  late  years  enormous  amounts  of  silver  bullion  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Humboldt's  '£ssai  Politique' 
(1825),  the  mining  districts  of  Mexico,  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  importance  of  their  several  yields,  followed  each  other  in  the  sub- 
joined order: — 
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GaanMCQAtQ^      Intendeney  of  Guanazoftto 
CatQroe  ^,  Smi  Lida  Foton 


»ff 
Real  del  Moate  „  MraoQ 

BoIaRos  ,,  Guadalajara 

GoariBamey  „  Dnrango 

Boinbrereto 


)• 


Taaoo  „  Meadoo 

Batopilaa  „  Dunago 

Zimiqaan  ,,  Mexico 
IVesnillo 


Ramos  ,,  San  Lois  Potod 

Farral  ,,  DmmigQ 

It  is  stated,  by  the  same  author,  that  the  silver  extracted  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico,  from  Ist  January  1785  to  31st  December  1789, 
amounted  to  7,314,344  lbs.  troy.  The  War  of  Independence  caused  a 
great  falling-off  in  the  annual  production  of  the  precious  metal,  which 
between  the  years  1810  and  1845  probably  did  not  average  more  than 
800,000  lbs.  of  silver  and  a  little  over  400  lbs.  of  gold  Since  1850, 
however,  the  mines  of  Mexico  have  partially  regained  their  ancient  pro- 
sperity, and  their  present  annual  produce  of  silver  may  be  estimated  at 
1,000,000  lbs.  This  is  mainly  derived  from  localities  in  the  central 
provinces,  as  given  in  the  above  list,  but  the  northern  mines  in  Sonon 
and  Chihuahua  are  rising  in  importance. 

Although  the  discovery  of  silver  in  the  State  of  Nevada  only  dates 
from  the  year  1859,  its  extraordinar}*^  production  for  more  than  twenty 
years  rendered  its  mines  more  famous  than  those  of  countries  in  which 
silver  mining  has  been  carried  on  for  ages.  The  mines  on  the  great 
Comstock  vein  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City  have  been  very  extensively 
worked,  and  up  to  the  end  of  June  1880  produced  bullion  to  the  value 
of  £63,000,000,  of  which  value  £28,000,000  was  represented  by  gold. 
In  addition  to  those  on  the  Comstock  vein,  which  now  appears  to  be 
nearly  exhausted,  there  are  silver  mines  in  the  Austin  district,  at  White 
Pine,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  The  ores  found  on  the  Com- 
stock chiefly  consist  of  argentite  and  stephanite,  whilst  many  of  the 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Austin  yield  dark-red  silver  ore.  At 
White  Pine  the  ores  were  chiefly  chloridea  Idaho  has  afforded  massive 
pyrargyrite.  The  other  most  important  silver-producing  States  are 
Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexica 

Native  silver  is  also  found  associated  with  the  native  copper  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  annual  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories  is  now  not  less  than  2,650,000  lbs.  troy. 

A  small  mine,  producing  very  rich  ores  like  those  of  Kongsberg,  was 
worked  for  several  years  at  Silver  Islet,  Lake  Superior,  and  sulphide  of 
silver  has  latterly  been  found  in  some  quantity  at  Babbit  Mountain,  also 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  lake. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  Central  America, 
excepting  that  the  predominant  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate, 
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and  that  the  abundance  of  igneous  rocks  bears  witness  to  extensive 
vokanic  action.  Silrer  is  found  in  Tarions  parts  of  that  country,  and 
about  twenty-five  years  since  some  mines,  worked  by  an  English  com- 
pany, in  the  mountain  of  Alotepec,  afforded,  in  the  course  of  eight  years, 
53,000  lb&  of  silver. 

The  silver  mines  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  are  of  considerable 
importance.  At  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  in  Peru,  the  principal 
ores  worked  are  of  the  description  known  as  "  pacos,"  which  are  analo- 
gous to  the  Gossans  of  the  Cornish  miner.  These  argentiferous  gossans 
have  been  found  in  such  enormous  quantities  at  Pasco,  where  they  have 
been  worked  since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
although  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  had 
produced  above  five  million  marks  of  silver,  but  few  of  the  workings  had 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  In  addition  to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
there  are  various  other  districts  in  Peru  which  have  produced  large  quan^ 
tities  of  silver.  The  total  annual  production  of  the  silver  mines  in  Peru 
is  about  230,000  lbs.  troy. 

The  mining  district  of  Potosi,  which  was  once  included  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  now  forms  a  portion  of  Bolivia.  In  this  locality 
above  thirty  principal  veins,  besides  others  of  less  importance,  have  been 
worked,  and  have  at  various  times,  since  their  discovery  in  1545,  yielded 
almost  fabulous  amounts  of  silver.  Many  of  them  are  situated  in  a  moun- 
tain called  HcUun-poioesi,  the  summit  of  which  reaches  an  elevation  of 
16,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  ores  obtained,  from  the  period  of  their 
discovery  up  to  1571,  when  the  process  of  amalgamation  was  first  intro- 
duced, were  treated  exclusively  by  fusion.  The  period  of  the  greatest 
productiveness  of  the  Potosi  mines  was  during  the  century  immediately 
following  their  discovery,  when  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  silver 
produced  was  about  600,000  Iba  troy.  Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  their  yield  began  to  decline,  and  at  its  close, 
only  amounted  to  an  annual  value  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Rich  deposits  of  silver  ore  have  also  been  discovered  in  the 
district  of  Caracoles,  now  ceded  to  ChilL  The  quantity  of  silver  ore 
exported  from  Antofagasta  and  MejiUones  de  Bolivia  (the  ports  of  Cara- 
coles) from  November '  1872  to  July  1873  was  10,115  tons,  containing 
about  300,000  lbs.  of  silver.  The  most  important  Bolivian  mine  is  at 
Huanchacha,  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Potosi  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the 
Andes.  The  present  annual  yield  of  Bolivia  is  estimated  at  from  448,000 
to  460,000  lbs.  troy. 

The  most  important  silver  mines  of  Chili  are  those  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Copiapo.  The  principal  workings  are  in  the  vicinities 
of  Chafiareillo  and  Trespuntas,  the  first  sixteen  leagues  south,  and  the 
second  thirty  to  the  north-east^  of  Copiapo.  In  Chili  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  has  been  of  more  recent  date  than 
in  ihe  other  South  American  States ;  but  its  comparatively  flourishing 
political  situation  has  enabled  workings  to  be  established  on  an  extensive 
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scale,  and  within  a  few  years  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  amount  of  silver  produced.  Its  present  yield  is  estimated  at  aboat 
400,000  lb& 

The  Santa  Anna  mines  in  the  province  of  Mariquita,  New  Granada, 
were  formerly  of  some  importance,  producing  from  11,000  to  12,000  lbs. 
of  silver  annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual  production  of  the  known  silver- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  is  now  about  7,650,000  lbs.  troy. 

AssAV  OF  Silver  Ores. 

Bt  Fusion  with  Lithauqb,  &a — In  assaying  silver  ores,  the  objeet 
sought  is  to  obtain  the  silver  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  with  lead,  which 
is  afterwards  passed  to  the  muf9e  and  cupelled  in  the  manner  described 
when  treating  of  the  method  of  assaying  lead  ores  containing  silver. 

Argentiferous  minerals  containing  copper  may  be  assayed  either  by 
scorification,  or  by  fusion  with  oxide  of  lead,  as  if  silver  alone  were  pre- 
sent, since  the  resulting  button  of  alloy  admits  of  being  cupelled  with  a 
proper  addition  of  metallic  lead.  The  roasting  of  such  ores,  when 
necessary,  should  be  effected  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible,  as,  from  their 
great  fusibility,  they  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  agglutinate,  by  which 
the  complete  expulsion  of  sulphur  would  be  rendered  difficult. 

Ores  of  silver  in  which  the  metals  (after  roasting  or  otherwise)  exist 
in  the  form  of  oxides  are  commonly  fused  with  a  mixture  of  litharge,  or 
red  lead,  and  finely  powdered  charcoal,  by  which  an  alloy  with  lead  is 
obtained,  which  is  subsequently  subjected  to  cupellation.  The  proportion 
of  litharge  employed  for  this  purpose  must  be  varied  according  to  circam- 
stances,  as  the  resulting  button  of  alloy  should  neither  be  too  rich,  since  in 
that  case  a  portion  of  the  silver  might  be  lost  in  the  slag;  nor  too  poor,  as  the 
cupellation  would  then  occupy  a  long  time,  and  undue  loss  of  silver  throngh 
sublimation  and  absorption  by  the  cupel  would  be  entailed.  In  ordinary 
cases,  if  400  grains  of  ore  be  the  quantity  operated  on,  a  button  of  200 
grains  will  be  a  convenient  amount  for  cupellation ;  and  this  may  be 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  500  grains  of  litharge,  and  from  12  to  15 
grains  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  or  lamp-black.  The  whole  is  to  be 
well  mixed  with  200  grains  of  sodium  carbonate,  on  a  sheet  of  glazed 
paper,  and  afterwards  introduced  into  an  earthen  crucible,  of  which  it 
should  not  fill  more  than  three^fifths  the  capacity.  This  is  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  borax,  and  fused  in  an  ordinary  assay-furnace,  care  being 
taken -to  withdraw  it  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  a  liquid  and  perfectly 
homogenous  slag  has  been  obtained,  since  the  unreduced  litharge  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to  cut  through  the  pot  and  thus  spoil  the  results. 
When  it  has  sufficiently  cooled,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  button  of 
alloy  obtained  passed  to  the  cupel.^  In  this  and  all  similar  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  by  previous  experiment  the  amount  of  silver  con- 

^  Instead  pf  bteakiiigthe  oftMibl«  its  ooniMita  maj  be  poond  into  a  oMtoiran  mooU. 
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tained  in  the  lead  resulting  from  the  redaction  of  a  given  weight  of  the 
litharge  employed,  in  order  to  he  possessed  of  data  from  which  to  make 
the  requisite  deduction  from  the  result  ohtained.  With  very  poor  lithaige, 
however,  the  resulting  lead  contains  so  small  an  amount  of  silver,  that, 
for  many  commercial  purposes,  its  presence  may  he  neglected. 

When  other  minerals  than  oxides  or  carhonates  are  to  he  examined, 
the  addition  of  charcoal,  or  any  similar  reducing  agent^  hecomes  in  some 
instances  unnecessary,  as  litharge  readily  attacks  the  sulphides,  &&,  and 
oxidizes  nearly  all  their  constituents,  with  the  exception  of  silver,  whilst 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  metallic  lead  is  reduced.  The  slags  formed 
in  this  way  contain  the  excess  of  litharge  added,  and  the  hutton  of  alloy 
produced  is  subjected  to  cupellation  in  the  usual  manner.  The  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  lead  added  to  ores  of  this  description  must  vary  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  amount  of  oxidizable  substances  present  It  should,  bow* 
ever,  in  all  cases  be  in  excess,  since,  if  the  slags  retain  any  undecomposed 
sulphide,  the  whole  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore  may  not  be  collected 
in  the  button  of  alloy  obtained. 

An  objection  to  this  method  of  assaying  is  to  be  found  in  the  large 
amounts  of. lead  produced  for  cupellation;  as  one  part  of  pure  iron 
pyrites  reduces  8}  times,  and  sulphide  of  antimony  or  grey  copper  ore 
from  6  to  7  times  its  weight  of  lead.  This  inconvenience  may  be 
obviated  by  effecting  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  mineral  either  by  roast- 
ing or  by  the  aid  of  nitre,  by  the  skilful  use  of  which  the  button  of  lead 
may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  required  weight 

When  this  reagent  is  employed  in  excess,  it  determines  the  oxidation 
of  all  the  oxidizable  constituents  of  the  ore.  But  when,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  mixture  contains  a  large  amount  of  litharge,  and  nitre  has  not 
been  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  sulphides 
present^  reaction  takes  place  between  the  undecomposed  sulphides  and 
oxide  of  lead.  This  gives  rise  to  the  liberation  of  metallic  lead,  which, 
combining  with  the  silver,  affords  a  button  of  alloy,  from  which  the 
latter  metal  is  obtained  by  cupellation.  The  amount  of  nitre  employed 
for  this  purpose  will  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  ores  operated  on, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  2^  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  are 
sufficient  to  completely  oxidize  1  part  of  pure  iron  pyrites,  and  that  1^ 
and  I  their  respective  weights  are,  in  the  case  of  sulphide  of  antimony 
and  galena,  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect 

.ScoBiFiOATiON. — This  is  a  simple  and  convenient  process  for  assaying 
silver  ores,  as  well  as  some  gold  ores* 

It  consists  in  exposing  the  finely  ground  ore,  mixed  with  granulated 
lead,  and  placed  in  a  saucer-shaped  scorifier,  to  the  action  of  a  bright  red 
heat,  in  an  ordinary  assay  muffle. 

Part  of  the  lead  is  thus  converted  into  lithai*ge,  and  this,  as  fast  as  it 
is  produced,  reacts  on  the  Various  substances  contained  in  the  ore,  form* 
ing  with  them  a  clean  slag,  in  which  no  appreciable  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  is  met  with.     Practically,  the  whole  is  found  alloyed  ^with  the 
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lead  remaining  after  the  operation.  The  sauceivfihaped  yessek  or  acoiti- 
fiers,  employed  for  this  purpose,  should  be  of  close-grained  fire-daj  well 
baked.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be  compact  in  structare,  ao  as 
to  resist  the  corrosive  action  of  fused  litharge.  They  should  also  be 
capable  of  bearing  sudden  changes  of  temperature  without  cracking. 

A  sufficient  number  of  these  scorifiers  having  been  selected  for  the 
assays  to  be  made,  100  grains  of  the  ore,  ground  to  a  fine  powdec,  and 
carefully  dried  to  expel  moisture,  are  taken  and  intimately  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  granulated  lead,  and  a  small  proportion  of  pounded 
borax — ^both  being  previously  placed  in  the  scorifiers,  arranged  In  order 
on  the  assay  table.  The  proportion  of  lead  added  varies  in  aooocdsnos 
with  the  greater  or  less  refractory  nature  of  the  ore ;  namely,  from  fife 
to  eight  times  the  weight  of  the  material  operated  on.  In  all  cases^  how- 
ever, it  is  advisable  to  add  an  excess  of  lead,  as  the  slags  are  thereby 
rendered  more  liquid. 

The  lead  used  should,  if  possible,  be  free  from  silver,  but,  in  many 
cases,  such  lead  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  consequently  requisite  to  estimate 
beforehand  the  amobut  of  silver  present  and  make  a  comspoinding 
deduction  from  the  weights  of  the  buttons  afibrded  by  assay. 

The  scorifiers  being  charged  with.  a.  dua  propoctMa  ol  at^  laad^and 
flux,  and  the  muffle  brought  to  a  full  red  heat,  they  are  removed  to  the 
furnace,  and  as  many  introduced  as  there  may  be  room  for  in  the  muffle. 
The  introduction  of  the  scorifiers  at  first  considerably  reduces  the  tempers- 
ture  of  the  muffle,  and,,  in  consequence,  pieces  of  charcoal  may,  with 
advantage,  be  placed  in  its  mouth  to  assist  in  again  raising  the  heat 
The  door  of  the  muffle  is  now  closed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  lead 
enters  into  fusion.  White .  vapours  are  seen  rising  from  the  assay,  and 
the  formation  of  litharge  rapidly  takes  place.  As  the  borax  melta,  and 
the  quantity  of  litharge  increases,  the  whole  mass  in  the  sconfier  softens. 
With  a  further  increase  of  temperature,  it  becomes  liquid,  and  the  lead 
collects  in  a  large  globule  in  the  centre.  When  the  assay  has  become 
thoroughly  heated,  which  generally  occurs  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  door  of  the  muffle  is  removed, 
air  enters  in  greater  quantity,  and  oxidation  of  the  load  proceeds  mors 
rapidly. 

As  litharge  accumulates,  the  slag,  formed  by  its  combination  with 
siliceous  and  other  matters  contained  in  the  ore,  is  increased  in  quantity, 
and  ji^radually  extends  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  lead.  The  mouth  of 
the  muffle  is  now  allowed  to  remain  open  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It 
is  then  closed,  and  the  tempeihtture  raised  to  bright  redness  for  about  five 
minutes,  in  order  to  render  the  ^lags  as  liquid  as  possible  befors  pouring, 
and  to  facilitate  the  union  of  any  disseminated  globules  of  alloy. 

The  scorifiers  are  now  withdrawn  from  the  muffle  by  proper  tong^  and 
their  contents  rapidly  poured  into  suitable  moulds.  When  cold,  the 
buttons  of  lead  are  separated  from,  the  adhering  slags  by  a  iew  Uowa  with 
a  hammer.    The  lead  obtained  should  be  soft  and  ductile.    If  it  be  at  all 
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brittle,  either  an  insufficient  quantity  has  been  used,  or  the  scorification 
has  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  allow  of  complete  iiu^cing  of  the 
impurities.  When  the  operation  has  been  successfully  conducted,  the 
buttons  contain  practically  the  whole  of  the  precious  metals  present  in 
the  ore,  and  must  be  subsequently  treated  by  cupellation. 

It  is  essential  that  the  slags  should  be  uniformly  liquid  at  the  time  of 
pouring  from  the  soorifier.  If  they  be  hard  or  contain  pasty  lumps,  a 
portion  of  the  mineral  may  be  left  unacted  upon,  and  small  metallic  buttons 
may  be  enclosed  in  the  lumps,  or  remain  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
flcorifier.  Jf  the  slags  should  not  appear  perfectly  liquid,  when  a  suffi- 
ciently high  tempeiature  is  maintained  in  the  muffle,  and  the  other  cc»i- 
ditions  of  the  process  have  been  attended  to,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
more  borax.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  stir  the  slags  with  an 
iron  rod,  in  order  to  divide  the  lumps  which  have  been  formed,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  more  liquid  slaga 

This  method  of  assay  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  argentiferous  and 
auriferous  ores,  without  exception,  when  of  moderate  richness,  and  from 
its  convenience  and  the  short  time  required,  it  is  frequently  employed  in 
establishments  where  a  great  number  of  assays  have  to  be  made  daily. 
When,  however,  poor  ores  have  to  be  examined,  fusion  in  a  crucible  with 
litharge  is  preferable,  since,  by  that  method,  a  greater  quantity  of  mineral 
can  be  operated  on,  and  consequently  more  accurate  results  obtained. 

Assay  of  Silvkr  Buluon. 

Fifis  Assay. — The  assay  of  silver  bullion,  by  the  dry  way,  is  conducted 
as  follows : — First,  a  fair  sample  of  the  alloy  to  be  operated  on  is  accurately 
weighed  in  a  delicate  balance ;  secondly,  this  weighed  portion  of  the  bar 
is  cupelled  with  lead;  and,  thirdly,  the  button  of  silver  remaining  on  the 
cupel  is  weighed.  The.  difference  between  the  two  weighings  will  repre- 
sent the  amount  of  impurity  which  has  been  removed.  The  furnace 
employed  for  this  purpose  may  either  be  of  fire-clay  bound  with  hoop- 
iron,  or  may  be  constructs^  of  a  wrought-iron  shell  lined  witjti  ^re-tiles, 
as  shown  in  figs.  175,  176 ;  in  either  case,  it  must  be  provided  with  an 
arrangement  for  easily  regulating  the  draught. 

In  order  to  save  trouble  in  computing  results,  special  weights  are 
generally  used  in  bullion  assaying.  The  largest,  being  the  quantity 
usually  taken  for  an  assay,  is  called  the  assay  pound ;  while  the  smaller 
ones  represent  troy  ounces,  pennyweights,  and  half-pennyweights,  the 
latter  being  the  lowest  denomination  to  which  silver  bullion  is  reported. 
Thus,  with  an  assay  pound  of  12  grains,  the  ounce,  dwt.,  and  half  dwt., 
are  represented  by  1  grain,  0*05  grain,  and  0*025  grain  respectively. 
When  metrical  weights  are  used  with  assay  pieces  of  one  gramme,^  the 
weight  of  the  result  in  milligrammes  gives  the  millesimal  fineness,  or  the 

1  When  the  alloy  to  be  examined  is  o?er  800  fine,  1  gramme  is  generally  employed ; 
if  Q&der  800,  half  a  gramme  only  ia  taken. 
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proportion  of  silver,  in  one  thousand  parts  of  the  alloy,  without  further 
calculation. 

In  England  the  basis  of  silver  bullion  valuation  is  sterling  or  standard 
silver,  as  used  for  coinage,  containing  11  ounces  2  dwts.  of  silver  and  18 
dwts.  of  alloy  in  the  troy  pound,  and  assays  are  reported  as  better  or 
worse  than  standard  in  dwts.  per  pound  according  to  the  excess  or 
deficiency  of  alloy.  The  corresponding  millesimal  fineness  is  925  silver 
and  75  alloy,  and  therefore  75  -f  18  =  4^  per  1000,  is  equivalent  to  1 
dwt.  per  lb.  For  instance,  French  or  American  coin  of  900  silver  and 
100  alloy,  is  100  -  75  =  25  per  1000,  or  6  dwts.  «  worse,"  and  bora  of  932 
fine  are  75  -  68  =  7  per  1000,  or  1^  dwts.  "  better  "  than  standard  silver. 

In  sampling  an  assay  of  silver  bullion  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
flatten  out  the  cuttings  taken  from  the  several  bars.  The  edges  of  these 
are  removed  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  shears,  and  from  each  are  prepared 
two  representative  assay  pounds,  which  are  carefully  put  aside  with  one- 
half  the  lead  necessary  for  effecting  their  cupellation. 

The  amount  of  lead  necessary  to  be  added  to  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper  varies  in  accordance  with  the  composition  of  the  mixture  to  be 
treated,  and  should  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  copper 
becomes  more  considerable.  In  making  this  addition,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lead  must  be  present  in  such  quantity  that  the 
litharge  formed  may  be  enabled  to  dissolve  the  other  oxides  produoed, 
and  at  the  same  time  remain  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
cupel.  If  the  amount  added  be  insufficient^  the  litharge  formed  becomes 
pasty,  and  speedily  covers  the  surface,  while,  if  too  large  a  quantity  be 
employed,  the  assays  remain  a  long  time  in  the  muffle,  and  an  undue  loss 
of  silver  by  volatilization  is  experienced. 

English  standard  silver  requires  about  six  times  its  weight  of  lead  for 
cupellation.  The  affinity  exercised  by  silver  for  copper  renders  it  neces- 
sary, in  these  operations,  to  add  a  larger  amount  of  lead  than  would  be 
required  if  pure  copper  were  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  lead  necessary  to  effect  the 
cupellation  of  various  mixtures  of  sifver  and  copper : — 


AmouAt  of  SUver. 

Amount  of  Copptr. 

Quimtitj  of  Lead 

required  for  One  ^«rt 

of  the  Mixture. 

1000 

r 

0 

1 

950 

50 

3 

900 

100 

7 

800 

200 

10 

700 

300 

12 

600 

400 

14 

500 

500 

400 

600 

300 

200 

700 
800 

» 

16-17 

100 

900 

Pare  copper 

1000, 

• 
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The  lead  employed  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  silver,  and  the 
amount  of  that  metal  thus  introduced  into  the  assay  must  be  deducted 
from  the  results  obtained.  The  duplicate  weighed  portions  of  the  several 
bars  of  bullion  to  be  assayed  must  be  wrapped  in  lead-foil,  and  arranged 
in  the  compartments  of  a  divided  tray,  having  nearly  the  dimensions 
of  the  bottom  of  the  muffle  in  which  the  cupellations  are  made,  so  that 
the  place  of  each  may  correspond  with  its  position  in  the  furnace. 

When  the  muffle  has  attained  a  uniform  bright  red  heat,  the  cupels 
are  introduced,  and  its  mouth  is  closed  for  a  short  time,  either  by  a  door 
of  fire-clay  or  by  a  large  piece  of  charcoal,  when  the  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace has  been  considerably  lowered  by  the  introduction  of  cold  cupels.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  are  raised  to  the  proper  bright-red  heat,  one-half  of  the 
lead  necessary  for  cupellation  is  introduced  by  the  aid  of  suitable  tongs, 
and,  when  it  has  become  fused,  the  assays,  wrapped  in  the  other  half  of 
the  lead  required,  are  dropped  into  each  cupel  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  divided  tray.  When  all  have  been  arranged  in  their  proper 
places,  the  assayer  closes  the  mouth  of  thQ  muffle  for  a  short  time,  and 
shortly  afterwards  opens  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  a  current  of  air,  by  which  the  starting  of  the  cupellations  is 
effected.  When  this  takes  place  the  metallic  bath  becomes  uncovered, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  patches  of  fused  litharge,  which  move 
rapidly  from  the  centre  towards  the  edges  of  the  cupel.  As  soon  as  the 
working  is  thus  fairly  begun,  the  draught  must  be  adjusted  by  more  or 
less  completely  closing  the  various  openings  in  the  furnace  so  as  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  muffle.  When  all  is  work- 
ing satisfactorily  but  little  fume  should  arise  from  the  assays,  and  the 
litharge  formed  must  be  absorbed  by  the  cupel  as  fast  as  it  is  produced. 
In  this  way  the  metallic  globule  goes  on  steadily  diminishing  in  size 
until,  after  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the  lead  and  baser 
metals  have  become  oxidized  and  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  and  the  brighten- 
ing of  the  silver  takes  place. 

If  the  operation  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  "  going-off  "  of  the 
assays  will  commence  with  the  first  row,  and  successively  pass  back  from 
row  to  row  to  the  last.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  working-off  takes  place 
irregularly,  or  commences  at  the  far  end  of  the  muffle,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  draught  has  not  been  skilfully  regulated ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
results  obtained  are  usually  less  to  be  depended  on  than  if  the  brighten- 
ing of  the  buttons  had  taken  place  regularly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
muffle  towards  its  further  extremity.  The  several  assays,  as  soon  as  they 
have  gone  off,  are  drawn  to  the  mouth,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  are  removed  into  a  divided  iron  tray,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  placed  during  the  operation. 

When  the  buttons  thus  obtained  are  round  on  the  top,  or  are  only 
slightly  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  cupels, 
it  is  an  evidence  of  the  operation  having  been  properly  conducted.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  adhere  firmly  to  the  cupels,  or  throw  out  projections  near 

2  V 
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the  bottom,  they  are  not  perfectly  fine.  When  they  exhibit  a  flattened 
appearance,  it  is  an  indication  that  they  have  been  cupelled  with  an 
insufficient  amount  of  lead. 

The  buttons,  when  cleaned  in  the  manner  described  on  page  586,  are 
weighed  in  order  to  determine  the  diminution  of  weight  on  that  of  the 
assay  pieces.  The  difference  of  weight  does  not,  however,  give  the  pro- 
portion of  alloy  directly,  as  there  are  always  small  losses  of  silver  due  to 
volatilization  and  absorption  by  the  cupeL  These  are  determined  by 
placing  in  the  muffle,  with  each  batch  of  assays,  one  or  more  prooft  or 
check  assays  of  bullion  of  known  composition,  which  invariably  show 
some  loss  when  their  known  fineness  is  compared  with  that  apparent 
after  cupellation.  A  quantity  equal  to  this  loss  is  added  as  a  correction 
to  the  assays  made  at  the  same  time ;  as  it  is  assumed  that  they  will  be 
all  similarly  affected. 

Other  metals,  besides  lead  and  silver,  when  present,  usually  afford 
indications  on  the  cupel  from  which  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  their  nature, 
and,  roughly,  also  of  the  amount  in  which  they  exist  in  the  bullion. 
Pure  lead  stains  the  cupel  of  a  straw-yellow  colour,  sometimes  verging 
on  orange.  Copper  gives  a  grey  or  dark-brown  tint^  according  to 
its  quantity.  Iron  produces  a  black  stain,  which  is  chiefly  formed 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
dark  ring  around  the  sides  of  the  cupeL  Zinc  leaves  a  yellowish  stain, 
and  produces,  during  the  process  of  cupellation,  a  luminous  white 
flame  and  abundant  fumes  of  the  same  colour,  which  carry  off  with 
them  a  notable  amount  of  silver.  Tin  produces  a  grey  slag,  and  anti- 
mony leaves  spongy  yellow  scoriae,  which  cause  the  circumference  of 
the  cupel  to  effloresce  and  to  split  off.  The  two  last-named  metals 
render  the  cupellation  of  the  mixtures  in  which  they  exist  difficulty  and 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  large  quantity  of  lead  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  infusible  oxides  formed.  When  assays  of  alloys  containing  silver 
have  to  be  made  by  cupellation,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  keep  ia 
the  laboratory  a  supply  of  lead-foil,  ready  weighed  out  into  pieces  of 
1  and  2  grammes,  whilst  poor  sheet-lead  is  kept  in  pieces  of  from  1  np 
to  6  grammes.  Instead  of  weighing  the  larger  pieces,  they  may  be  pre- 
pared with  sufficient  accuracy  by  casting  in  small  bullet-moulds.  By  this 
means,  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  lead  being  previously  known,  it  be- 
comes easy,  by  merely  counting  the  number  of  pieces,  added,  to  know 
exactly  what  deduction  is  to  be  made  at  the  termination  of  the  cupella- 
tion for  the  silver  in  the  lead. 

VoLUMBTRio  Assay. — On  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  perfectly  accurate  results  by  cupellation,  a  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  French  Government  in  1829  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  different  processes  then  employed  in  the  Parisian  Mint  for  the 
assay  of  alloys  containing  gold  and  silver,  and  to  report  on  any  modifica- 
tions it  might  be  thought  advantageous  to  introduce. 

Gay-Lussac,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  whom  this  question 
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vas  submitted,  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  humid  method  of  assay  now 
generally  employed,  and  published,  in  the  name  of  the  Commission,  the 
details  of  the  various  necessary  operations. 

This  process  consists  in  determining  the  standard  of  the  alloy  examined 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of  which  the  strength  has 
beforehand  been  accurately  determined. 

The  solution  of  salt  employed  is  so  regulated  that  a  decilitre  is  capable 
of  exactly  precipitating  1  gramme  of  pure  silver.  To  determine  the  com- 
position of  an  alloy,  1  gramme  may  be  dissolved  in  5  or  6  grammes  of 
nitric  acid,  and  to  this  is  carefully  added  the  standard  solution  of  common 
salt  from  an  accurately  graduated  pipette  until  the  introduction  of  a  fresh 
quantity  ceases  to  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  silver  chloride.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  when  the  point  of  saturation  has  been  nearly 
arrived  at,  care  must  be  taken  to  well  shake  the  bottle  after  the  addition 
of  each  successive  drop  of  the  saline  solution,  as  by  this  means  the  liquor 
is  rendered  clear  through  the  precipitation  of  the  chlorine  formed.  When 
the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  thus  thrown  down,  the  number  of  divi« 
sions  of  the  burette  which  have  been  employed  in  its  precipitation  are 
read  oif,  and  from  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  used  the  percentage 
of  silver  present  is  calculated. 

When  an  accurate  assay  has  to  be  made  of  an  alloy  of  which  the 
composition  is  beforehand  approximately  known,  as  in  the  case  of  silver 
coin  or  silver  plate,  the  process  is  considerably  simplified,  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  residts  of  the  most  exact  description.  For  this  purpose 
two  distinct  solutions  of  common  salt  are  employed ;  the  first,  or  standard 
solution,  is  of  such  a  strength  that  one  decilitre  will  precipitate  1  gramme 
of  pure  silver ;  the  second,  called  the  decimal  solution,  is  ten  times  weaker 
than  the  first,  and  consequently  contains  in  a  litre  of  solution  the  amount 
of  cldoride  necessary  to  effect  the  precipitation  of  1  gramme  of  pure 
silver. 

The  better  to  understand  this  process,  let  us  suppose  that  an  alloy 
intended  for  the  French  coinage  is  to  be  examined,  which,  in  order  to  be 
accepted,  should  contain  0*897  of  silver.  We  will  assume  that  the  alloy 
in  question  contains  only  0*896  of  silver,  and  consequently  that  1-116 
gramme  of  the  mixture  will  correspond  to  1  gramme  of  pure  silver.^ 
This  quantity  of  the  alloy  is  cut  off,  and,  after  being  accurately  weighed, 
is  placed  in  a  bottle,  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  glass  stopper,  where  it 
is  dissolved  in  from  5  to  6  grammes  of  pure  nitric  acid ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  solution  has  been  effected,  exactly  1  decilitre  of  the  normal  solution 
of  salt  is  introduced. 

It  is  evident  that  if,  as  was  first  supposed,  the  alloy  really  contained 
0*896  of  silver,  the  whole  will  be  precipitated  by  the  quantity  of  solution 
added,  and  that  the  supernatant  liquor  will  contain  no  trace  of  chloride 

of  sodium  in  excess.     I^  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of  silver  is 

< 

1  When  the  amount  of  nlver  present  is  not  known,  a  preliminary  assay  is  first  made 
by  cupellittion,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  approximate  fineness.. 
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greater  than  that  assumed,  there  will  still  remain  a  portion  of  that  metal 
in  solution ;  whilst,  if  it  he  less,  the  whole  will  have  been  completely 
precipitated,  but  the  liquor  will  contain  an  excess  of  sodium  chloride. 
To  ascertain  which  of  these  results  has  been  produced,  the  bottle  is  now 
carefully  closed  with  its  glass  stopper,  and  briskly  shaken,  until  the  pre- 
cipitated chloride  has  subsided  and  the  solution  has  become  clear. 

When  this  point  has  been  attained,  one  cc.  of  the  decimal  solution  of 
common  salt,  capable  of  precipitating  0  001  gramme  of  silver,  ia  intro- 
duced. If  any  silver  remain  in  solution,  the  liquor  now  becomes  cloudy, 
and  after  being  again  shaken,  another  c.c.  of  the  decimal  solution  is 
added.  If,  on  the  addition  of  this  second  c&  of  the  solution,  the  liquor 
again  becomes  turbid,  it  is,  after  being  well  shaken,  allowed  to  clear,  and 
a  third  ac.  of  the  decimal  solution  poured  in,  and  so  on,  until  no  further 
turbidity  is  produced  on  the  addition  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  decimal 
solution.  If  we  suppose  that  five  c.c.  of  the  decimal  solution,  sucoessiTely 
added,  have  produced  a  precipitate  in  the  liquor,  whilst  the  addition  of 
the  sixth  has  in  no  way  affected  its  transparency,  we  may  conclude  that 
after  the  precipitation  of  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  by  the  decilitre  of  the 
standard  solution,  the  liquor  still  contained  at  least  0004  gramme  of 
silver.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  fifth  cc.  of  decimal  solution  having 
caused  a  turbidity,  while  the  sixth  produced  no  kind  of  effect  on  the 
solution,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  liquor  at  most  did  not  contain  more 
than  0*005  gramme  of  silver ;  and  therefore,  in  taking  it  at  4^  thousandths 
we  arrive  at  the  result  to  within  0*0005  of  the  truth.     The  propor- 

tion  of  silver  in  the  alloy  examined  will  therefore  be     *  *  =  900 

thousandths.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  cc.  of  the  decimal  solution  gives 
no  further  precipitate  in  the  solution  of  silver  which  has  already  received 
the  decilitre  of  the  standard  liquid,  it  is  evident  that  the  silver  in  the 
alloy  must  be  inferior  to  0'896,  and  consequently  the  mixture  is  below 
the  legal  standard.  If  in  this  case  its  exact  composition  be  required, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  called 
the  dedmoL  soltUion  of  gilver,  so  adjusted  that  one  litre  of  the  liquor  may 
contain  exactly  1  gramme  of  silver. 

To  use  this,  a  cc.  of  the  decimal  silver  solution  is  first  dropped  from 
a  pipette  into  the  bottle  containing  the  assay,  and  removes  the  chlorine 
contained  in  the  same  volume  of  the  decimal  solution  of  common  salt, 
which  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  whole  of 
the  silver  had  been  prcipitated.  The  liquor  is  now  brightened  by  agita- 
tion, and  another  cc  of  the  silver  solution  added.  If  a  turbidity  is 
produced  the  bottle  is  again  shaken,  and  a  third  cc  of  the  solution  is 
introduced  after  the  chloride  formed  has  been  completely  deposited. 
This  is  continued  until  an  addition  of  the  silver  solution  ceases  to  cauae 
a  precipitate  in  the  solution  to  be  assayed.  If,  in  this  case^  the  first  five 
cc  of  the  silver  solution  (without  counting  that  used  to  neutralise  the 
effect  of  the  cc  of  decimal  solution  of  common  salt|  first  added  to  ascer- 
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tain  if  any  silver  remained  in  solution  after  the  addition  of  the  decilitre 
of  standard  solution,  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  precipitate,  and  on 
the  introduction  of  the  sixth  the  liquor  remained  perfectly  clear,  it  is 
probable  that  the  fifth  cc.  was  not  entirely  decomposed.  It  is  therefore 
customary  to  admit  that  4^  cc  of  the  silver  solution  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium 
remaining  in  the  liquid  after  the  introduction  of  the  decilitre  of  standard 
solution. 

It  is  consequently  evident  in  this  case,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
subtract  i\  thousandths,  and  that  the  correct  composition  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  ^'^,^?"^*  ^  892  thousandths.1 

rii6 

In  establishments  where  large  numbers  of  assays  of  silver  alloys 


Vig.  201. 


Fig.  202. 


are  made  daily,  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  as  to  materially  facilitate 
the  performance  of  the  various  operations  above  described.  In  the  French 
Mint,  where  this  method  of  assaying  was  first  employed,  the  apparatus 
shown  in  figs.  201  and  202  has  been  adopted. 

The  standard  solution  of  common  salt  is  kept  in  a  large  vessel,  Y, 

1  Ai  chloride  of  iflTer  is,  to  a  corthin  extent,  soluble  eTen  in  weak  solationi  of 
■odium  chloride,  it  ii,  in  practice,  usual,  when  the  whole  of  the  ailyer  has  been  pre* 
cipitated  by  the  decilitre  of  normal  solution,  to  add  a  given  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  decimal  silver  solution,  and  subsequently  to  estimste  the  amount  of 
silver  present,  in  solution,  by  the  use  of  the  decimal  solution  of  common  suit. 
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made  either  of  stoneware,  or  of  sheet  copper  tinned  on  the  inside.  This 
reservoir,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  evaporation,  is  covered  by  an 
immovable  lid,  provided  with  a  tube,  a,  by  which  the  air  enters  the 
chamber  to  supply  the  place  of  any  portion  of  the  solution  that  may 
be  drawn  oE  This  vessel,  which  is  supported  on  a  shelf  fixed  near  the 
roof  of  the  laboratory,  is  provided  with  a  tube,  &,  c,  d,  bent  at  right 
angles  at  c,  which  admits  of  being  closed  by  a  silver  stop-cock,  i.  The 
pipette,  P,  which  contains  exactly  a  decilitre  of  the  liquid,  is  connected 
with  the  tube,  e,  d,  by  the  glass  tube,  d,  e,  which  contains  a  thermometer 
accurately  graduated.  The  silver  connecter  by  which  the  tube,  d,  e,  ia 
fastened  to  the  pipette,  P,  is  provided  with  two  stop-cocks,  t'  and  <%  of 
which  the  uses  will  be  presently  explained.  In  conducting  an  assay,  the 
operator  closes  the  extremity  of  the  pipette  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  fig.  202,  and  with  the  right  opens  the  taps,  f  and  f%  the 
latter  being  opened  first ;  by  the  first  of  these  the  solution  enters  tbe 
pipette,  whilst  from  the  second  the  air  escapes  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
filled  by  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  When  the  pipette  has  become 
filled  by  the  liquor  to  a  little  beyond  the  mark,  m,  the  cocks  t'  and  f'  are 
closed,  and  the  instrument  remains  charged  with  the  solution. 

On  the  table  immediately  below  this  apparatus  is  a  sliding  support^ 
W,  in  which  is  secured  by  a  ring  of  copper,  C,  the  bottle,  B,  containing 
the  solution,  in  nitric  acid,  of  the  alloy  to  be  assayed,  while  in  connection 
with  it  is  a  small  stand,  S,  on  which  is  fastened  a  sponge,  q,  situated  at 
the  exact  height  of  the  beak,  je>,  of  the  pipette.  The  assayer  now  slides 
the  plate,  W,  between  the  guides,  G,  in  such  a  way  that  the  sponge  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  extremity  of  the  pipette,  and  by  carefully 
admitting  air  through  an  aperture  in  the  tap,  f\  allows  the  liquid  to 
descend  until  it  exactly  reaches  the  level  of  the  line,  in,  marked  on  the 
glass  by  a  scratch-diamond.  The  sponge  removes  the  last  drop  of  the 
solution,  which  would  otherwise  remain  attached  to  the  beak  of  the 
instrument,  and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  the 
liquid  falls  through  the  hollow  support,  into  the  cup-shaped  receiver,  R. 
The  operator  now  draws  the  slide  towards  the  right  until  it  is  stopped 
by  a  peg  which  arrests  it  when  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  immediately 
under  the  extremity  of  the  pipette,  and  by  admitting  air  through  the 
cock,  t"y  he  allows  the  solution  to  flow  into  it.  The  last  drop  of  the 
liquor  invariably  remains  attached  to  the  burette ;  but,  as  the  instrument 
is  gauged  with  due  attention  to  this  circumstance,  its  addition  is  un- 
necessary, and  would  vitiate  the  result  As  in  most  instances  seven! 
assays  are  being  made  at  the  same  time,  the  weighed  quantities  of 
alloy  are  commonly  dissolved  in  numbered  bottles,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  metallic  frame  somewhat  similar  to  a  cruet-stand,  and  which, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  acid,  may  be  placed  in  a  water-bath  or 
on  a  sand-bath  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  solution. 

When  the  various  samples  have  become  completely  dissolved,  the 
nitrous  fumes  are  removed  from  the  bottles  by  slightly  blowing  into 
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Fig.  208. 


each,  with  bellows,  through  a  glass  tube,  and  a  decilitre  of  the  standard 
solution  is  introduced  into  each  by  the  method  already  described.     The 
bottles  are  subsequently  placed  in  a  metallic  case,  C,  fig.  203,  made  with 
a  coyer  to  keep  the  stoppers  in  their  places,  which,  besides  being  pro- 
vided with  compartments  for  each  bottle,  is  suspended  from  the  extremity 
of  a  steel  spring,  a,  6,  and  is  steadied  from  below  by  the  elastic  spiral, 
c,  d.      These  bottles,  after  being  carefully  closed  by  their  stoppers  and 
fastened  in  their  several  compartments,  are  well  shaken  by  an  assistant, 
who  takes  hold  of  the  handle,  e,  /,  and  briskly 
agitates  the  apparatus  during  several  minutes.    As 
soon  as  the  liquors  have  in  this  way  been  rendered 
sufficiently  clear,  the  bottles  are  removed  from  the 
frame,  C,  to  a  blackened  table,  fitted  up  with  divi- 
sions numbered  to  correspond  with  the  numbers 
on  the  bottles,  care  being  taken  that  each  assay  be 
placed  in  the  compartment  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  decimal  solution,  which  is  contained  in  a  phial 
having  a  pipette  passing  through  its  cork,  is  now 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  exact 
amount  of  silver  in  the  various  assays.   This  pipette 
is  so  marked,  by  a  line  on  its  surface,  as  to  allow 
the  operator  to  exactly  measure  out  one  c.c.  of  the 
liquid  it  contains.    To  do  this  the  point  of  the  fore- 
finger is  applied  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube, 
which,  whilst  thus  closed,  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
bottle,  and  is  allowed  to  drop,  by  the  careful  admission  of  air,  until  the 
liquid  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  line  marked  on  its  surface.     The 
opening  is  now  closely  stopped,  and  the  c.c.  of  fluid  is  transferred  to  the 
first  bottle  of  the  series,  into  which  it  is  permitted  to  flow  on  removing 
the  finger  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pipette. 

The  same  quantity  of  solution  is  afterwards  successively  added  to 
each  of  the  other  assays.  The  assayer  now  examines  each  bottle  in 
succession,  and  makes  a  mark  with  chalk  on  the  blackened  table  before 
those  in  which  a  precipitate  has  taken  place.  These  are  a  second  time 
transferred  to  the  shaking  apparatus,  in  which  they  are  briskly  agitated 
until  the  liquids  have  again  become  clear,  when  they  are  taken  back  to 
their  respective  places  on  the  blackened  table,  and  another  c.c  of  decimal 
solution  is  added  to  each  in  which  a  precipitate  was  obtained  by  the  last 
operation.  By  degrees  the  several  bottles  in  which  no  precipitate  has 
taken  place  are  thus  eliminated,  and  on  counting  the  number  of  marks 
set  before  them  the  number  of  ca  of  the  decimal  solution  which  has 
been  added  to  each  assay  is  readily  ascertained.  From  this  number  must 
be  deducted  half  a  ac,  as  only  a  portion  of  the  last  addition  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  decomposition. 

The  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride  employed  is  prepared  at 
15°  C. ;  but  as  this,  in  common  with  all  liquids,  expands  and  contracts  in 
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accordance  with  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed,  it  was  formerlj 
customary  to  construct  a  table  of  corrections,  to  be  employed  in  cases 
when  the  liquid  is  used  at  temperatures  either  above  or  below  this  poinl 
For  this  purpose  the  thermometers  in  the  tube,  d,  e,  was  consulted,  and 
the  correction  read  ofif  from  tables  prepared  for  that  purpose.  It  is  now 
generally  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  following  method,  by  which  all 
error  arising  from  any  alteration  in  the  solution  is  guarded  againsU 
With  this  object  the  assayer  makes  experiments  daily  on  1  gramme 
of  pure  silver,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  conducting  his  regular 
assays  of  the  usual  alloys,  and  from  the  result  obtained  by  these  checks 
he  is  enabled  to  correct  for  any  small  irregularity  in  the  temperatuie 
or  constitution  of  the  solution  employed. 

The  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  made  from  common  salt^ 
without  any  preliminary  purification,  and  is  usually  prepared  in  consider- 
able quantities  at  a  time.  For  this  purpose  1  kilogramme  of  common 
salt  may  be  dissolved  in  eight  litres  of  water.  The  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  the  amount  of  water  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  solution  of 
the  requisite  strength,  supposing  the  chloride  to  be  pure,  is  added.  By 
this  means  a  solution  roughly  approximating  only  to  the  composition  of 
the  normal  liquor  is  obtained,  of  which  the  exact  standard  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  adding  a  decilitre  to  a  solution  of  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  in 
nitric  add.  The  liquid  is  clarified  by  agitation,  and  by  the  addition  of 
successive  c.c.  of  the  decimal  solution,  either  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of 
sodium  chloride,  the  exact  amount  of  silver  or  of  sodium  chloride,  as  the 
case  may  be,  remaining  free  after  the  addition  of  a  decilitre  of  the  solu- 
tion, is  ascertained. 

When  this  is  known  it  becomes  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water 
or  of  sodium  chloride  which  must  be  added  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
standard ;  and  when  this  addition  has  been  made,  experiments  of  a  similar 
description  are  repeated,  until  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  The 
decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  readily  prepared  by  pouring  a 
decilitre  of  the  standard  solution  into  a  bottle  of  the  exact  capacity  of  a 
litre,  and  afterwards  filling  it  with  distilled  water. 

To  prepare  the  decimal  solution  of  silver,  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  to  which  distilled  water  is  afterwards  added  until 
an  exact  litre  of  the  liquid  is  obtained. 

When  the  alloy  operated  on  contains  mercury,  the  results  by  humid 
assay  are  no  longer  exact,  as  this  metal,  being  precipitated  at  the  same 
time  as  the  silver,  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  standard  solution,  by 
which  the  experiment  becomes  vitiated.  The  presence  of  mercury  in 
the  alloy  examined  is  detected  by  exposing  the  bottles  containing  the 
precipitated  silver  chloride  to  the  action  of  light,  since  the  presence  of 
a  very  minute  trace  of  mercury  prevents  the  usual  darkening  of  that 
salt.  The  assay  of  alloys  containing  mercury  may,  however,  be  made  by 
the  humid  process,  if  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sodium  be  added  to  the 
solution  of  silver  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  standard  solution 
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of  sodium  chloride,  as  this  reagent  has  the  property  of  preventing  the 
precipitation  of  mercnrons  chlorid& 

In  the  Indian  Mints  a  humid  method  of  assay  is  used  in  which  the 
silyer  precipitated  from  solution  hy  hydrochloric  acid  is  washed,  decanted 
into  a  porcelain  capsule,  dried  at  200°  C,  and  weighed  aa  chloride. 

METALLURGY  OF  SILVER. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silver  production  of  the  world  is,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  derived  from  ores  containing  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  that  metaL  In  most  of  the  laiger  mining  districts,  ores  con* 
sidered  as  first  class  rarely  yield  above  1  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  320 
ounces  per  ton,  and  the  bulk  of  the  produce  is  considerably  poorer.  It 
will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  the  reduction  of  silver  from  the 
ore  by  a  single  operation  is  only  possible  in  very  exceptional  cases,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  methods  of  gradual  concentration  must  be  adopted  leading 
to  the  production  of  a  small  \f\i\k  of  some  highly  argentiferous  compound 
or  alloy  from  which  the  silver  may  be  finally  extracted. 

The  substances  in  which  silver  is  generally  collected  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  Metallic  sulphides,  particularly  those  of  iron  and  copper;  the 
spuniein  or  argentiferous  fine  metal  of  the  Mansfeld  process  (page  439) 
is  an  example. 

2.  Metallic  lead,  producing  the  silver-lead  of  the  ordinary  lead-smelt- 
ing processes. 

3.  Metallic  mercury,  producing  amalgams  of  silver  and  other  metal& 
The  methods  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  these  enriched  products 

constituting  the  characteristic  operations  of  silver  metallurgy  proper 
are: — 

For  lead.  Refining  on  the  test  or  marl  bottom  as  described  under 
lead  smelting. 

For  amalgam.  Distillation  or  retorting,  which  is  one  of  the  subsidiary 
operations  of  the  amalgamation  procesa 

For  argentiferous  regulus.  The  production  of  some  soluble  salt  of 
silver,  which  is  removed  by  an  appropriate  solvent  and  reduced  by 
cementation  with  copper,  the  series  of  operations  being  known  as  liquid 
extraction  or  leaching  processea 

In  the  choice  of  a  method  for  treating  silver  ores  many  points  have 
to  be  considered,  as  the  character  and  resources  of  the  locality  may  often 
influence  the  selection  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  the  minerals  Fusion  with  lead  is  probably  the  best  method,  as 
giving  the  least  loss  of  precious  metals ;  but  it  necessitates  the  command 
of  fuel  and  fluxes,  as  well  as  of  lead  ores,  in  some  quantity.  Argentiferous 
copper  ores  are  more  difficult  to  work  than  similar  ores  of  lead ;  they  are 
best  treated  by  fusion  up  to  the  production  of  a  concentrated  regulus,  and 
then  by  liquid  extraction ;  but  the  latter  processes  involve  rather  delicate 
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manipulation,  and  for  successful  working  well  arranged  plant  and  abun- 
dant fuel  and  ores  for  mixing  are  necessary.  Pure  or  moderately  rich 
dry  ores,  without  either  copper  or  lead  in  notahle  proportion,  may  be  best 
treated  by  amalgamation,  which  requires  only  a  minimum  of  fuel  and 
comparatively  small  quantities  of  accessory  materials,  the  latter  being 
principally  salt  and  mercury ;  while  the  mechanical  appliances  need  only 
be  of  the  simplest  possible  character.  These  advantages  more  than 
counterbalance  the  waste  of  the  most  expensive  reagent  employed, 
namely,  mercury,  and  the  loss  of  silver  by  imperfect  extraction,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  huger  than  in  smelting,  and  sufficiently  account  for 
the  circumstance  that  very  much  more  silver  is  produced  by  amalgama- 
tion than  by  any  other  method  of  reduction. 

Smelting  Silvkb  Ores. 

The  various  processes  described  for  smelting  lead  ores  aie  applicable 
to  those  of  silver.  When,  however,  the  extraction  of  silver  is  the  chief 
object  in  view,  some  form  of  blast-furnace,  is  often  employed,  although 
the  flowing  furnace,  used  for  the  treatment  of  refractory  ores,  is  alio 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  all  such  cases  the  product  fiiat 
obtained  is  argentiferous  lead,  which  may  be  either  concentrated  before 
refining,  or  passed  directly  to  the  test  Where  silver  ores  have  to  be 
worked  in  a  district  in  which  fuel  is  moderately  abundant,  but  ores  of 
lead  are  obtained  with  difficulty,  it  will  generally  be  found  advantageous 
to  refine  the  argentiferous  alloy  without  preliminary  concentration,  and 
to  employ  the  resulting  litharge,  fume,  &c.,  continuously  in  smelting 
fresh  quantities  of  argentiferous  material 

When  silver  is  found  associated  with  large  quantities  of  pyrites  or 
metallic  sulphides,  other  than  galena,  the  ores  are  frequently  fused  for  a 
coarse  matte  previous  to  fusion  with  litharge  or  other  plumbiferous  mate- 
riaL  The  matte  thus  obtained  is  then  either  roasted  and  subsequently 
smelted  with  some  material  capable  of  affording  lead,  or  is  first  concen- 
trated by  a  second  fusion,  followed  by  another  roasting.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  silver  originally  present  in  the  ores  treated  will  thus  be 
concentrated  in  the  mattes  in  a  form  convenient  for  subsequent  metal- 
lurgical treatment. 

The  presence  of  gold  in  an  ore  of  silver  in  no  way  modifies  its  treat- 
ment, since  both  metals  invariably  pass  into  the  lead,  and  are  ultimately 
separated,  after  refining  on  the  test,  by  the  process  of  "  parting." 

Smelting  Native  Silver. — ^At  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  about  80,000 
ounces  of  silver  are  produced  annually  irom  ores  that  consist  chiefly  of 
native  silver  with  some  silver  glance,  and  small  quantities  of  copper- 
pyrites,  galena,  and  blende  in  a  matrix  of  calcite  and  quartz.  These  axe 
divided  into  hand-picked  and  dressed  ores  which  are  treated  separately. 
The  first  and  most  important  class,  consisting  of  lumps  of  mineral,  often 
assaying  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  silver,  is  melted  in  a  small  reverberatory 
furnace  with  an  addition  of  lead  and  wrought-iron  nails  for  decomposing 
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the  sulphide  of  silver,  and  produces  highly  argentiferous  lead  which  is 
refined  to  pure  silver  in  the  same  operation,  while  the  dross  and  skim- 
mings removed  from  the  surface  are  added  to  the  furnace  charges  in 
smelting  the  dressed  ores,  which  are  divided  into  richer  and  poorer 
classes,  the  first  with  about  300  ounces,  and  the  second  with  10  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton.  The  poorer  ores,  mixed  with  flue-dust  and  other 
residues,  tap-cinder  and  iron  pyrites,  are  concentrated  by  fusion  in  a  blast- 
furnace 14^  feet  high,  to  a  coarse  metal  containing  about  100  ounces 
per  ton,  which  is  burnt  in  heaps  four  times,  and  concentrated  by  fusion 
with  the  richer  dressed  ores,  flue  stuff,  &c.  This  enriched  regulus  is 
desilverized  by  running  it  into  a  bath  of  melted  lead  in  the  fore-hearth  of 
the  furnace,  where  the  silver  is  reduced  from  sulphide  and  dissolves  in  the 
excess  of  lead,  with  the  production  of  an  equivalent  of  lead  regulus  or 
Bleistein.  This  process,  known  as  soaking^  is  repeated  twice  with  the 
same  lead,  which  takes  up  about  10  per  cent,  of  silver  before  it  is  sent  to 
the  refinery.  The  lead  regulus,  like  the  similar  product  of  the  Harz  iron- 
reduction  process  (p.  609),  is  subjected  to  alternate  roasting  and  fusion 
until  it  is  deprived  of  its  lead  and  silver  and  becomes  copper  regulus. 
When  a  quantity  of  about  10  tons  of  the  latter  substance  has  accumulated, 
it  is  smelted  for  blister  copper  and  refined.  The  refined  copper,  contain- 
ing from  1  to  1^  per  cent  of  silver,  is  sold  to  a  refinery  to  be  used 
in  precipitating  silver.  About  30,000  ounces  of  silver  are  obtained 
annually  from  the  poorer  ores  by  the  treatment  described  above. 

Kich  dry  ores,  with  1,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  upwards,  are 
sometimes  treated  by  a  soaking  process,  known  as  working  on  the  test,  in 
the  following  manner.  When  the  production  of  litharge  begins  in  the 
refinery  the  blast  is  stopped  and  the  ore  is  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  melted  lead,  where  it  is  slowly  decomposed,  and  the  reduced  silver 
is  absorbed  by  the  lead  in  the  same  manner  as  in  scorification  in  the 
muffie.  Sulphur,  antimony,  and  arsenic  are  oxidized  and  volatilized  in 
part^  the  remainder  forming  with  the  earthy  matters  of  the  ore  and  some 
litharge  a  pasty  mass,  which  is  skimmed  from  the  surface.  This  dross 
contains  a  notable  quantity  of  silver  and  is  worked  with  poorer  ores  in 
a  blast-  or  flowing-furnace.  The  addition  of  ore  continues  until  the  lead 
is  enriched  to  4000  ounces,  when  it  is  tapped  and  refined  on  a  clean  test. 

Treatment  of  Silver  Ores  by  Amalgamation. 

The  amalgamation  of  silver  ores  is  conducted  in  various  ways,  the 
following  being  the  most  important :  Firstly,  the  Mexican  process  of 
amalgamation  in  heaps ;  secondly,  the  barrel  process^  formerly  employed 
at  Freibeig  in  Saxony,  at  Constants  in  Spain,  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  elsewhere ;  thirdly,  the  Washoe  process^  by  whicb  unroasted  ores  are 
amalgamated  in  iron  pans. 

Mexican  or  Patio  Prooess. — This  method  of  extracting  silver  from 
its  ores  by  the  use  of  mercury  and  common  salt,  without  the  assistance  of 
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artificial  heat,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1557  by  Bartolom^  Medina,  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Pachuca,  in  Mexico,  and  has  been  uninterruptedly 
employed  from  that  period  up  to  the  present  time,  without  having  unde^ 
gone  any  material  modification. 

The  silver  in  the  ores  operated  on  chiefly  exists  either  in  the  metallic 
state,  or  combined  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine.  The  arsenic 
and  antimony  contained  in  ruby-  and  brittle-silver  ores  not  only  render 
their  treatment  difficult  and  expensive,  but  also  materially  augment  the 
loss  of  both  silver  and  mercury.  When  sufficiently  rich,  such  ores  are 
often  set  aside  for  treatment  by  smelting,  but  they  are  generally  so  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  veinstone,  and  so  intimately  mixed  with  it,  as 
not  to  admit  of  separation  by  any  system  of  hand-picking.  The  gangae 
in  which  they  are  contained  consists  principally  of  quartz,  more  or  less 
associated  with  pyrites  or  with  iron  oxide,  and,  in  addition  to  small  quan- 
tities of  other  minerals,  often  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  calcito 
or  dolomite.  Near  the  surface  such  veins  are  much  decomposed,  and  the 
ores  then  present  the  appearance  of  a  friable  ferruginous  quarts,  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  silver  occurs  either  in  the  native  stato  or  as 
chloride. 

The  ores  treated  by  tliis  process  are  not  ordinarily  subjected  to 
mechanical  preparation,  as  not  only  are  they  unsuited  for  such  treatment, 
but  the  supply  of  water  in  the  districts  in  which  they  occur  is^  in  most 
cases,  so  limited  as  to  render  washing  operations  on  an  extensive  scale 
impossible. 

Although  the  loss  of  silver  by  the  patio  system  of  amalgamation  is 
large,  and  much  time  is  expended  on  the  various  operations,  it  nevertheless 
possesses  advcmtages  over  all  others,  in  the  arid  barren  districts  in  which 
it  is  carried  on,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  only  a  little  fuel,  and  no  great 
amount  of  water.  The  principal  materials  necessary  are  salt^  cupriferous 
pyrites,  and  mercury. 

Rough  Stamping, — The  ores  to  be  treated  by  patio  amalgamation  are 
first  crushed  dry  in  a  molino  or  stamping-mill,  and  subsequently  groxmd 
with  water  in  the  arrastra  (or  arragtre)  until  reduced  to  the  necessary 
state  of  fine  division.  The  stamping-mill  generally  consists,  in  Mexico, 
of  a  series  of  wooden  lifters  or  stems,  shod  with  iron,  and  set  in  motion 
by  cams  arranged  round  an  axle,  worked  either  by  a  water-wheel  or  by 
a  vertical  shaft,  carrying  a  beam,  to  which  is  harnessed  a  team  of  four 
mules.  The  vertical  shaft  is  provided  with  a  large  wooden  wheel,  which 
communicates  its  motion  to  another,  fixed  on  the  cam-shaft  of  tbe  mill 
Ore  is  supplied  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  which,  when  sufficiently 
reduced  in  size,  fall  through  sieves  or  screens,  made  either  of  metal  or  of 
raw  hide  perforated  with  numerous  round  holes,  and  fixed  in  an  inclined 
position  before  each  battery.  The  particles  of  ore  which  pass  through 
these  holes  are  removed  for  fine  grinding  in  the  arrastra,  while  the  coarser 
portions  continue  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  pestles,  until  sufficiently  re- 
duced in  size  to  admit  of  their  passing  through  the  screens.     When 
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animal  power  is  employed  these  milla  are  worked  by  relays  of  mules, 
driren  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  frequently  replaced  by  fresh  team& 

Firie  Qriadmg.—ThA  arraatra,  or  tdhorta,  consists  of  a  circular  pave- 
ment of  atone,  whicli  may  be  about  13  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  the 
ore  is  ground  by  two  ox  more  stone  mullera  dragged  continually  over  its 
surface  by  mules  bamesaed  to  a  horizontal  arm.  Around  this  circular 
pavement  of  bard  stone  is  a  kerbing,  either  of  flat  stones  or  of  wood, 
forming  a  kind  of  tub,  about  2  feet  in  depth,  in  the  centre  of  which  a, 
piece  of  hard  wood  is  firmly  fitted  between  the  blocks  composing  the 
flooring;  Working  on  an  iron  pivot,  in  a  step  let  into  this  central  post, 
is  an  upright  wooden  shaft,  secured  at  its  upper  extremity  to  a  horizontal 
beam  by  another  jonmaL  This  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  bars 
forming  four  arms,  one  of  which  is  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  two  mules 
being  harnessed  to  it  abreast.  The  voladonu,  or  mullera,  are  generally 
made  either  of  porphyry  or  of  granite,  although  basalt  is  also  employed 


for  this  purpose,  and  have  a  length  of  somewhat  less  than  the  radius  of 
the  arrastra,  with  a  thickness  of  about  16  inches.  In  each  of  these  are 
bored  two  holes,  into  whiuh  wooden  pegs  are  driven  for  attaching  the 
chains,  or  thongs  of  raw-hide,  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  arms 
traversing  the  central  shaft.  These  muUers  are  so  hung  that  their  edges, 
in  the  direction  of  their  motion,  are  raised  nearly  an  inch  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  pavement,  while  the  other  side  trails  heavily  upon  it. 
A  sectional  view  of  a  Uexican  arrastra  is  given  in  fig.  204,  in  which  A 
is  the  upright  shaft,  B,  arms  to  which  the  mullers,  G  (of  which  only  one 
is  shown),  are  attached,  and  D  the  central  block  of  wood  in  which  the 
lower  bearing  works. 

At  Gnanaxnato,  where  the  ores  in  addition  to  silver  contain  gold, 
and  are  more  finely  ground  than  in  other  districts  of  Mexico,  from 
6  to  11  quintals*  of  granxa,  or  coarse  sand  from  the  stamping-mills, 
'  Xtt»  Hexioui  quintal  =  100  lb*.  KToirdupail,  Daarlr. 
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are  charged  into  the  arrastra  with  one  barrel,  or  about  10  gallons,  of 
water,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  nine  o'clock  a  second  barrel 
is  poured  in,  and  a  third  at  twelve ;  at  three  o'clock  three  barrels, 
and  at  four,  five  barrels,  of  water,  are  added.  At  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  grinding  has  been  completed,  the  lama^  or 
argentiferous  mud,  is  baled  out  into  barrels,  in  which  it  is  removed  to 
reservoirs  of  masonry,  where  a  portion  of  the  water  is  evaporated  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  the  mass  is  ultimately  left  in  a  condi« 
tion  fit  for  treatment  in  the  patia  In  some  establishments,  instead  of  the 
lama  being  taken  away  in  barrels  it  is  baled  into  wooden  spouts,  by 
which  it  is  conducted  to  proper  receptacles;  while  in  others  it  is 
tapped  from  a  plug-hole  at  the  bottom  of  each  arrastra  directly  into  pro- 
perly arranged  spouts.  The  mules  by  which  the  machines  are  driven 
are  changed  after  working  six  hours,  and  the  arrastras  are  generally 
arranged  in  rows  in  long  sheds  called  galeras.  At  Zacatecas,  where  the 
ores  contain  no  gold,  the  grinding  is  not  so  long  continued,  and  the 
lama  is  removed  in  a  less  finely  divided  state.  In  this  district  each 
arrastra  grinds  10  quintals  in  the  course  of  thirteen  hours,  but  the 
lama  is  much  coarser  than  at  Guanaxuato,  and  the  results  obtained  lesa 
satisfactory. 

Where,  as  at  Guanaxuato,  the  ores  contain,  in  addition  to  silver, 
small  quantities  of  gold,  the  arrastra  is  kept  constantly  charged  either 
with  a  certain  amount  of  mercury  or  with  an  amalgam  of  silver  or 
copper.  By  this  means  the  gold  becomes  concentrated  in  the  amalgam, 
and  highly  profitable  results  are  sometimes  realized.  In  such  cases,  care 
must  be  taken,  in  removing  the  lama  daily  obtained,  not  to  disturb  the 
amalgam  in  the  bottom  of  the  arrastras,  which  is  collected  at  periods  of 
from  three  to  six  months,  and,  after  being  strained  and  retorted,  is  melted 
into  bars  which  are  subsequently  subjected  to  parting. 

The  yield  of  gold  by  this  method  is  considerably  less  than  the  total 
amount  contained  in  the  ores,  the  loss  experienced  generally  varying 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  on  the  assay  produce.  A  loss  of  mercury  also 
takes  place  during  the  process,  which  is  apparently  caused  by  the  decom- 
position of  sulphide  of  silver  with  the  fonnation  of  a  proportionate 
amount  of  sulphide  of  mercury.  The  loss  of  this  metal  is  usually  found 
to  represent  very  closely  the  weight  of  silver  taken  up  by  the  amalgam 
during  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

The  Patio. — ^This  is  a  large  courtyard,  paved  with  stone,  the  joints 
between  which  are  carefully  cemented  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of 
mercury.  A  slight  inclination  is  given  to  the  surface  of  the  floor,  in 
order  that  any  water  that  may  fall  upon  it  may  readily  flow  away.  The 
ground  ores  are,  as  before  stated,  taken  from  the  tahonas  to  walled 
receivers  (lameros),  in  which  they  become  partially  dried,  and  where 
they  are  allowed  to  accumulate  until  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
form  a  heap,  or  iorta,  which,  at  Guanaxuato,  consists  of  60  morUanes^ 
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about  96  tons.^  When  the  necessary  amount  of  lama  has  been  thus 
collected  it  is  taken  to  a  circular  area  on  the  patio,  from  30  to  50  feet  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  weight  of  ore  operated  on,  surrounded  either 
by  a  low  wall  of  stone  or  by  a  border  of  planks  made  tight  by  filling  all 
the  crevices  with  clay  or  mule  dung.  Into  this  the  lama  is  introduced 
until  it  forms  a  stratum  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  is  allowed 
to  remain  until,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  has  assumed  the 
consistence  of  a  moderately  thin  mud.  As  soon  as  this  condition  has 
been  reached,  the  amalgamator  proceeds  to  add  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of 
salt,  and  wben  this  has  been  done  the  torta  receives  the  first  treading 
(repaso),  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  following  day.  A 
larger  amount  of  salt  would,  in  many  cases,  expedite  the  working  of  the 
torta,  but  on  account  of  its  high  price  this  is  seldom  added. 

In  addition  to  common  salt,  imported  from  tbe  coast,  a  large  quantity 
of  impure  sodium  chloride,  obtained  from  various  lagunes,  was  formerly 
employed,  but  the  cost  of  transporting  considerable  amounts  of  such  an 
impure  material,  added  to  the  great  increase  in  bulk  of  the  tortas,  has 
caused  its  use,  in  a  crude  state,  to  be  almost  entirely  abandoned.  This 
salt  is  now  concentrated  and  purified  by  lixiviation  and  evaporation  before 
being  carried  to  the  mines. 

The  day  after  salt  has  been  mixed  witb  the  ore,  the  addition  of  mer- 
cury and  magistral  takes  place.  Magistral  is  prepared  by  slowly  roasting, 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  copper  pyrites  containing  a  considerable 
admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt 
has  been  added.  By  this  process,  the  minerals  present  in  the  raw 
ore  become  oxidized  witb  the  formation  of  cupric  and  ferrous  sulphates, 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of  chlorides.  The  cupric  sulphate 
varies  in  amount  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  is  the  chief 
agent  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  although  the  iron  salts,  which  are 
present  in  amounts  varying  from  6  to  12  per  cent.,  also  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  results. 

Before  the  addition  of  magistral,  the  torta,  if  necessary,  brought  to 
a  proper  consistence  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  the  roasted  sulphides 
are  then  thrown  evenly  over  its  surface  witb  wooden  shovels.  The  pro- 
portion of  this  reagent  added  is  varied  in  accordance  with  the  amount 
of  cupric  sulphate  it  contains ;  but  in  the  generality  of  cases,  when  magis-  . 
tral  of  average  strength  is  employed,  something  less  than  1  per  cent,  is  / 
sufficient 

As  soon  as  the  magistral  has  been  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
torta,  it  is  again  trodden  by  mules  for  about  an  hour,  when  the  mercury 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  operation  is  added.     Formerly,  this 

1  The  weight  of  the  monton  Tarieg  in  different  localitiea — 

In  Guanaxnato  a  monton  usually  containa         .  32  quintals 

„  Real  del  Monte,  Pachuca,  and  Taico     .  .  90       „ 

„  Zaoatecaa  and  Sombrei-ete 20       „ 

„  Fresnillo 18       ,, 

„  Bolaflos 15       ,, 
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addition  was  made  at  various  periods  daring  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
hut  it  is  now  more  usual  to  add  all  the  mercury  immediately  after  Uke 
introduction  of  magistral  This  is  done  hy  straining  it  through  a  piece 
of  canvas,  by  which  its  particles  are  divided  into  minute  globules,  the 
quantity  added  being  from  3^  to  4  lbs.  for  each  mark,^  or  from  seven 
to  eight  times  the  weight,  of  silver  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  heap. 
After  the  addition  of  mercury  the  torta  is  again  trodden,  to  effect  its 
intimate  mixture  throughout  the  mass. 

When  magistral  and  mercury  have  been  added  to  a  torta,  and  it  hai 
received  its  first  treading,  chemical  action  commences,  and  the  amalga- 
mator closely  watches  its  operations  by  means  of  samples  taken  from  all 
parts  of  the  heap.  To  make  an  assay  or  terUadura,  a  fair  sample  of  about 
8  ounces  of  the  ore  is  washed  with  water  in  a  small  bowl  (Jtcara),  and 
from  the  results  obtained  the  azoguero  (amalgamator)  is  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  progress  of  the  operation.  Shortly  after  the  first  treating  of  the 
torta  samples  are  taken,  and  a  tentadura  is  made,  and,  after  washing  df 
tlie  earthy  and  lighter  particles,  the  remaining  |x>M2Zo8,  or  metallic  sul- 
phides and  mercury,  are  carefully  examined.  At  this  stage  the  mercorj 
contains  but  little  silver,  and  its  colour  and  state  of  divisi<Mi  afford  the 
only  indications  of  the  working  of  the  torta.  Should  it  be  found  divided 
into  small  globules,  or  its  natural  colour  he  but  slightly  changed,  it 
indicates  that  the  amount  of  magistral  added  is  not  sufficient  I^  on 
the  contrary,  the  mercury  has  acquired  a  deep  grey  or  leaden  hue,  the 
quantity  of  magistral  is  too  large,  and  the  torta  is  said  to  he  hot,  in  which 
case  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime  may  he  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  undue  loss  of  quicksilver.  When  the  heap  is  in  good  working 
order,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  presents  a  lightrgrey  appearance,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  tentadura,  taken  the  day  after  treading,  will  have 
considerably  changed.  If  now  pressed  by  the  thumb  against  the  side 
of  the  bowl,  the  mercury  will  be  found  to  contain  silver  amalgam,  and 
what  on  the  previous  day  was  broken-up  quicksilver  {desecho\  has 
become  Ivnuxdura  de  pUUa^  of  a  whitish  colour  and  in  the  form  of  thin 
scales.  Three  tentaduras  are  made  daily  on  each  torta:  one  in  the 
morning  before  commencing  to  tread,  another  after  it  has  been  trodden 
for  some  time,  and  a  third  when  the  repaso  has  been  completed.  The 
samples  selected  for  this  purpose  must  be  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
heap,  as  well  as  from  the  surface,  since  the  top,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  and  sun,  is  always  in  a  more  advanced  condition 
than  the  interior.  The  treading,  which  must  be  repeated  daily,  or  as 
often  as  tentaduras  indicate  a  necessity  for  doing  so,  has  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  action  of  the  magistral  When  chemical  actiou  hu 
almost  ceased,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  which  the  process  ii 
capable  of  extracting  has  been  taken  up  hy  mercury,  the  limaduia  be- 
comes "  weak,"  and  on  being  rubbed  by  the  thumb  shows  but  litUe  solid 
amalgam.    As  soon  as  it  is  found  to  be  free  from  amalgam,  and  unites 

1  Mark  =  3,550*5  graina. 
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in  globules  at  the  bottom  of  the  jicara,  the  operation  is  considered 
finiahed,  and  the  torta  is  said  to  be  rendido.  For  many  years,  however, 
amalgamators  have  not  entirely  relied  on  the  results  obtained  by  wash- 
ing, bat  have  also  been  assisted  by  fire  assays  made  on  average  samples 
taken  from  each  torta  ;  in  this  way  its  content  of  silver  is  more  exactly 
ascertained.  Another  weighed  sample  is  washed  in  the  jicara,  and  the 
mercury  and  amalgam  carefully  coUected  ;  the  assays  of  these  afford  data 
for  calculating  the  proportion  of  silver  which  still  remains  unacted  upon 
in  the  ores.  The  treading  is  performed  by  mules,  which  are  blindfolded 
and  tied  together  four  abreast.  One  mule  for  every  two  montones 
of  ore  is,  at  Guanaxuato,  required  for  the  effectual  treading  of  a  heap. 
A  driver,  who  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  torta,  guides  the  animals  with 
a  long  halter,  causing  them  first  to  tread  at  the  outer  edge,  and  gradually 
diminishing  the  radius  of  the  circle  described.  The  time  necessary 
for  working  a  torta  varies  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  days,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  the  working  of  a  heap  has  been  completed,  a 
quantity  of  fresh  mercury,  called  a  haHOy  is  sometimes  added,  but  this 
practice  is  not  universal 

Waging. — ^At  Guanaxuato  the  washing  apparatus  (lavadero)  con- 
sists of  three  circular  tanks  built  closely  together  within  an  outer 
circle;  these  are  constructed  of  stone  slabs  with  carefully  cemented 
joints*  The  depth  of  each  tank  is  5  feet  4  inches,  and  its  diameter 
9  feet  6  inches ;  they  communicate  with  one  another  by  openings,  of 
which  one  is  at  a  height  of  8  inches  and  the  other  at  a  distance  of  30 
inches  from  the  bottom.  The  last  tank  is  provided  with  two  separate 
dischaige  holes ;  the  first  6  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  other, 
which  is  used  only  for  cleaning-up,  is  situated  close  to  it. 

In  the  centre  of  each  tank  is  an  upright  shaft  carrying  agitating 
arms ;  the  whole  being  set  in  motion  by  a  shaft  provided  with  a  spur- 
wheel  working  in  pinions  on  the  shafts  of  the  different  washing-vats. 
The  shaft  carrying  the  spur-wheel  passes  through  an  upper  flooring, 
where  motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  a  team  of  mules  attached  to  an 
arm  let  into  it  at  right  angles  ;  the  pinions  of  the  agitators  in  the  second 
and  third  tanks  are  a  little  larger  than  that  working  the  stirrer  in  the 
first,  and  their  motion  is  consequently  somewhat  slower.  The  first  tank 
into  which  the  metalliferous  mud  from  the  torta  is  charged  is  called  the 
Una  eargadoraj  whilst  the  third,  from  which  it  runs  off.  after  passing 
through  the  second,  is  called  the  descargadora.  Before  being  washed, 
the  torta  is  divided  into  several  parcels,  each  of  which  is  softened  by 
treading  and  the  addition  of  water,  and  then  taken  to  the  washing-house 
in  bcUeas,  dusted  on  the  inside  with  dried  mule  dung  to  prevent  adherence. 
About  three  montones  of  lama  are  gradually  introduced  into  the  first 
tank,  water  being  at  the  same  time  run  in,  and  the  machinery  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  by  driving  the  mules  at  a  gallop.  When  the  whole  of 
the  lama  has  been  introduced,  the  speed  of  the  agitator  is  gradually 
slackened,  until  the  mules  move  only  at  a  gentle  walk,  and  samples  of 

2  X 
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the  sHxne  are,  from  time  to  time,  taken  out  and  washed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  it  still  retains  an  appreciable  amount  of  mercury.  When 
samples  taken  from  the  tinas  afford  only  minute  traces  of  metal,  the  plug 
furthest  from  the  bottom  of  the  descargadoia  is  removed,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  slimes  have  run  ofi^  they  are  replaced,  and  the  operation  is  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  torta  has  been  washed.  The  bottom  plug  is  then 
removed  with  suitable  precautions,  and  the  whole  of  the  mercury  and 
amalgam  are  discharged  and  carefully  collected. 

At  Guanaxuato,  the  heavier  constituents  of  the  torta,  which  remain 
with  the  amalgam  at  the  bottom  of  the  tinas,  are  separated  from  the  latter 
by  washing  in  bateas,  and  the  resulting  relavea  are  subsequently  re-ground 
in  arrastras.  By  this  treatment  they  are  made  to  yield  a  certain  amount 
of  auriferous  amalgam,  but  they  are  not  always  again  subjected  to  patio 
amalgamation.  In  this  district  the  slimes  from  the  lavadero  are  now 
sometimes  concentrated  by  the  round  huddle. 

At  Zacatecas  and  Fresnillo  the  washing  is  conducted  in  a  aingle  ei^ 
oular  cistern,  and  as  soon  as  the  azoguero  considers  that  a  torta  is  ready 
he  adds  to  it  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  mercury  it  already 
containa  At  Guanaxuato  the  lama  is  taken  direct  to  the  lavadero 
without  any  further  addition  of  quicksilver.  The  speed  of  the  agitator 
is  greater  than  in  cases  where  three  tinas  are  employed,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  montones  of  lama  are  passed  through  each  cistern  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.  A  considerable  loss  of  amalgam  is  the  result  of  thia 
system  of  washing,  and  in  order  to  recover  it^  the  heavy  residues  collected 
in  a  cistern  beneath  the  discharge-orifice  of  the  tina  are  re-washed  on 
a  pUmillOf  or  washing-table.  The  concentrates  from  the  washing,  when 
sufficiently  rich,  after  being  previously  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
are  re-ground  in  an  arrastra,  and  a  second  time  treated  by  amalgamation 
in  the  patio.  In  certain  districts,  and  particularly  in  those  situated 
nearest  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  washing  of  the  tortas  is  conducted  in 
a  wooden  tank,  of  which  one  end  is  pierced  with  numerous  holes  at 
different  heights,  which  admit  of  being  closed  by  plugs  provided  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  opposite  end  a  stream  is  admitted,  and  as  soon  as  the 
cistern  has  become  nearly  filled  with  water  the  lama  to  be  washed  \b 
thrown  in  and  briskly  stirred  with  shovels ;  when  the  ore  is  thus  well 
incorporated  with  water  the  plugs  are  successively  removed,  b^inning 
with  the  upper  one.  The  lighter  earthy  matters  are  in  this  way  first 
drawn  off,  and  afterwards  the  heavier  metallic  sulphides,  until  the  amal> 
gam,  in  a  tolerably  pure  state,  remains  in  the  bottom.  After  escaping 
from  the  tank,  the  slimes  are  conducted  through  riffle-boxes  for  a  distance 
of  from  70  to  80  feet,  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  suspended 
amalgam  and  mercury  is  retained. 

Filtration  of  Amalgam. — The  amalgam  obtained  is  first  purified  from 
adhering  particles  of  mineral,  and  then  filtered  through  a  cone-shaped 
bag  (manga),  of  which  the  upper  portion  is  cased  with  leather,  while  the 
lower  part  consists  of  stout  canvas  only.     This  is  hung,  point  downwards, 
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from  a  strong  beam,  and  the  mixture  of  mercury  and  amalgam  introduced. 
The  former  gradually  passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  canvas,. and  is 
collected  in  a  vessel  placed  beneath  for  that  purpose.'  The  amalgam 
remaining  in  the  manga  contains  mercury  to  the  extent  of  from  four  to 
five  and  a  half  times  the  weight  of  silver  present,  and  has  a  granular  and 
plastic  consistency,  which  readily  admits  of  its  being  moulded  into  bricks. 
As  soon  as  mercury  has  ceased  to  drop  from  the  point,  the  manga  is 
emptied  on  a  table  covered  with  leather,  and  the  amalgam  is  beaten  into 
bricks  (hollos),  from  3  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  so  shaped,  that  when 
six  of  them  are  placed  together  they  form  a  circular  cake,  having  a  hole 
in  the  centre  for  the  escape  of  mercurial  vapours,  during  the  subsequent 
process  of  distillation. 

Retorting. — The  separation  of  mercury  from  the  silver  is  effected  by 
distillation  under  a  large  cast-iron  bell  placed  over  the  amalgam,  and 
around  which  is  lighted  a  charcoal  fire.  A  circular  casting,  through 
which  a  current  of  cold  water  constantly  circulates,  is  let  into  the  floor  of 
the  retorting  house,  and  on  this  is  placed  an  iron  support,  on  which  the 
bricks  of  amalgam  are  arranged.  When  thus  prepared  the  bell  {capellina) 
is  lowered  over  it,  and  the  bottom  carefully  secured  by  a  luting  of  clay. 
Unbumt  bricks  (adobes)  are  now  built  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
wall,  so  as  to  enclose  an  annular  fire-place,  8  inches  in  width,  outside 
the  capellina;  this  is  filled  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  mercury  becomes  volatilized,  it  is  condensed  by  the  action  of  the 
cold  water,  and  escapes  through  an  iron  pipe  into  a  receptacle  prepared 
for  that  purpose.  Instead  of  the  wall  of  adobes  an  iron  cage  is  some- 
times placed  around  the  bell,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  charcoal 
The  resulting  silver  (plaia  pina)  has  a  porous  frosted  appearance.  The 
spongy  silver  thus  obtained  is  fused  and  cast  into  bars  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  is  generally  above  990  fine. 

Results  obtained,  S^c, — The  loss  of  silver  experienced  in  patio  amal- 
gamation is  always  considerable,  but  varies  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  ores  and  the  amount  of  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  their  treatment. 
At  Guanaxuato  the  average  loss  on  docile  ore  is  from  9  to  14  per  cent 
on  the  assay  produce.  At  Fresnillo  the  deficit  is  often  28  per  cent,  whilst 
acGording  to  Duport,  the  loss  at  Zacatecas,  where  the  ores  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  antimonial  sulphides,  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote  (1843),  from 
35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  yield  indicated  by  assay.  The  loss  of  silver  in 
patio  amalgamation  at  Real  del  Monte  (1864-65),  as  furnished  by  Mr. 
Buchan,  was  only  9  per  cent. 

The  loss  of  mercury  experienced  at  the  same  period  in  the  latter 
establishment  was  1 1  ounces  per  mark  of  silver ;  but  this  may  be  taken 
as  an  unusually  favourable  result,  and  the  average  may  probably  be  esti- 
mated at  from  12  to  16  ounces  per  mark  of  silver  extracted. 

The  cost  of  patio  amalgamation  varies  in  different  localities ;  at  the 
Hacienda  Nueva,  belonging  to  the  Fresnillo  Company,  the  cost  of 
treating  2,000  lbs.  (1840-41)  was  $20*74,  while  at  the  Ophir  Company's 
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works,  Nevada  (1864),  the  cost  of  working  the  same  weight  of  ore  was 
$23-25. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  during  the  progress  of  patio 
amalgamation  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  the  whole  of  them  are  not 
yet  thoroughly  understood.  The  ore  contains  a  mixture  of  native  silver, 
chloride  of  silver,  and  various  sulphides,  &&,  containing  silver.  Common 
salt  is  decomposed  hy  cupric  sulphate  in  the  magistral,  giving  rise  to 
sodium  sulphate  and  copper  and  iron  chloridea  Cupric  chloride  in  its 
turn  reacts  on  silver  sulphide  with  the  production  of  silver  chloride, 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  sodium  chloride  added  to  the  torta, 
and  the  silver  is  suhsequently  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  hy  a  portion  of 
the  mercury,  which  is  ultimately  converted  into  calomel,  while  the  reduced 
silver  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  residual  unaltered  mercury.  The  cuprous 
chloride  formed  is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  sodium  chloride,  and  converts 
another  portion  of  silver  sulphide  into  chloride,  which  is  suhsequently 
reduced  hy  mercury,  and  finally  forms  an  amalgam  with  that  metal 
The  copper  is,  ultimately,  chiefly  converted  into  sulphide,  and  mercuric 
sulphide  is  sometimes  also  found  in  the  torta ;  this  has  heen  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  action  of  mercurous  chloride  on  silver  sulphide.  It 
has,  however,  heen  shown  that  this  substance  may  be  produced  by  the 
direct  decomposition  of  silver  sulphide  by  metallic  mercury,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  reaction,  to  a  certain  extent)  takes  place  in  the 
torta.  It  has  been  contended,  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
patio  amalgamation,  that  silver  chloride  is  not  necessarily  formed  during 
the  process ;  but  the  various  phenomena  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  view  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  otherwise  interpreted. 

Stovb  Amalqamation. — In  some  of  the  colder  and  more  humid 
districts  of  Mexico  a  modification  of  patio  amalgamation  has  been  some- 
times resorted  to.  The  ground  ore  from  the  arrastra  is  placed  in  a 
shed,  where  the  salt,  magistral,  and  mercury  are  added,  and  the  process 
is  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  operation  is  about  half  com- 
pleted it  is  removed  to  a  stove  {e8tufa\  consisting  of  a  chamber  with  flues, 
so  arranged  beneath  the  floor  as  to  communicate  to  the  mixture  the  heat 
of  a  fire-place  with  which  they  are  connected  It  is  here  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat  during  from  two  to  three  days,  and  is  then  taken  back  to  the 
shed,  where  the  operation  is  completed  by  the  ordinary  method  of  patio 
amalgamation.  In  this  way  the  time  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ore  is  diminished,  and  the  yield  of  silver  somewhat  augmented ;  the  loss 
of  mercury  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  considerable. 

Hot  Process. — In  parts  of  South  America  where  the  ores  contain  a 
large  amount  of  native  silver,  or  where  that  metal  occurs  in  combination 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  amalgamation  is  often  effected  by  the 
cazo.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  formed  either  of  blocks  of  stone 
or  of  wooden  staves,  like  those  of  a  tub,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  of 
a  slab  of  copper  2^  inches  in  thickness,  which  becomes  gradually  thinned 
by  use.    This  metallic  bottom  is  retained  in  its  place  by  a  groove  running 
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lotind  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  in  the  same  way  that  the  head  of  a  cask 
is  secured,  and  all  joints  are  carefully  luted  with  clay.  The  copper  plate 
rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  hearth,  forming  the  roof  of  a  fire-place,  which 
has  neither  fire-hars  nor  chimney,  and  which  has  but  one  opening  for 
both  the  introduction  of  fuel  and  the  egress  of  smoke.  After  being 
roughly  stamped,  ores  intended  for  cazo  amalgamation  are  ground  in  the 
arrastra ;  but  as  they  are  subsequently  subjected  to  a  process  of  washing, 
care  is  taken  not  to  carry  the  operation  too  far.  The  ordinary  dimensions 
of  the  cazo  are  :  diameter  at  top,  3  feet  3  inches ;  at  bottom,  2  feet ; 
depth,  18  inches.  About  100  lbs.  of  concentrated  ore  forms  the  chaige, 
in  which  it  is  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  convert  it  into 
a  paste.  When  the  contents  of  the  vessel  have  been  made  to  boil, 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  salt  is  added,  and  the  workman,  who  squats 
by  the  side  of  the  furnace  and  keeps  the  mixture  constantly  agitated 
with  a  wooden  stirrer,  begins  the  addition  of  mercury.  More  mercury  is 
from  time  to  time  added,  and  numerous  samples  are  taken  and  washed  in 
order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  ores  have  become  exhausted  of  their 
silver.  The  total  amount  of  mercury  added  is  usually  twice  the  weight 
of  the  silver  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  charge,  and  the  duration  of 
the  entire  operation  is  six  hours ;  the  liquid  contents  of  the  cazo,  together 
with  the  slimes,  are  now  dipped  out  into  reservoirs,  whence  they  are  sub- 
sequently removed  for  further  treatment  by  patio  amalgamation.  By 
this  process  the  silver  which  exists  in  the  ores  in  a  native  state,  as  well 
as  that  combined  with  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  is  readily  made  to 
unite  with  mercury,  but  silver  sulphide  does  not  easily  yield  its  metal  to 
cazo  amalgamation,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  re-treating  the  residues  in 
the  torta.  They  do  not,  however,  require  the  addition  of  magistral,  since 
they  contain  sufficient  chloride  of  copper  to  convert  the  whole  of  the 
silver  sulphide  into  chloride. 

In  the  district  of  Gatorce,  Mexico,  the  dimensions  of  the  cazo  are  some- 
times much  enlarged,  and,  under  the  name  of  fondon,  this  contrivance  is 
somewhat  extensively  employed  for  the  reduction  of  argentiferous  ores. 
The  diameter  of  the  copper  bottom  of  the  fondon  is  from  6  feet  6  inches 
to  7  feet  6  inches,  and,  instead  of  the  necessary  motion  being  imparted  to 
the  charge  by  a  wooden  stirrer,  worked  by  hand,  it  is  obtained  by  blocks 
of  copper  dragged  over  the  bottom  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  arms 
of  an  arrastra.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  arrastra  in  which 
the  stone  paving  and  voladoras  are  replaced  by  a  plate  and  blocks  of 
metallic  copper,  to  which  a  mule  is  harnessed  in  the  ordinary  way;  a 
lire-place  is  built  below  the  bottom,  which  is  provided  with  a  plug-hole 
for  tapping  off  the  slimes  at  the  termination  of  each  operation.  The 
charge  varies  from  1,200  to  1,500  lbs.,  and  its  treatment  is  completed  in 
six  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  cazo  amalgamation.  The  loss  of  mercury 
experienced  during  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  in  the  cazo  and  fondon  is 
extremely  small,  not  amounting  to  more  than  2  to  3  per  cent.,  since  by 
this  process  chloride  of  silver  is  finally  reduced  at  the  expense  of  the 
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copper  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  instead  of  by  the  action  of  meicurj, 
as  in  patio  amalgamation. 

Barrel  Amalgamation. — The  amalgamation  of  silver  ores  by  this 
process  was  conducted  with  great  skill  and  economy  at  Halsbriicke,  near 
Freiberg,  from  the  year  1790  up  to  1856,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  manipulation  and  of  the  unsatisfactoiy 
results  it  afforded  when  applied  to  certain  classes  of  ore.  The  changes  of 
more  than  half  a  century  had  also  so  modified  the  relations  originally 
existing  between  the  prices  of  labour,  fuel,  &c.,  that,  at  the  latter  date,  it 
was  found  advantageous  to  abandon  the  use  of  mercury,  and  to  smelt  the 
argentiferous  ores  with  others  containing  lead.  The  usual  constituents  of 
the  ores  treated  at  Halsbriicke  are  sulphur,  antimony,  arsenic,  silTer, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  zinc,  which  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  Tarions 
earthy  minerals,  besides  sometimes  containing  small  quantities  of  bis- 
muth, gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  In  the  selection  of  these  ores  they  ▼en 
80  assorted  as  not  to  contain  above  4  per  cent,  of  lead,  or  1  per  cent  of 
copper,  as  these  metals,  when  combined  with  the  mercury,  give  to  the 
amalgam  a  pasty  consistency,  thereby  rendering  the  treatment  both  difficult 
and  expensive,  besides  lowering  the  fineness  of  the  retorted  bullion. 

The  different  ores  selected  for  amalgamation  varied  in  richness  from 
1 5  to  200  ounces  per  ton.  At  one  period  the  mixtures  of  these  ores  wete 
so  arranged  that  the  charges  should  always  contain  from  75  to  60  ounces 
per  ton.  Latterly,  however,  it  became  usual  to  work  the  poor  and  rich 
oi'es  separately,  since  it  was  found  that  the  total  loss  of  silver  in  the 
residues  was  thereby  diminished. 

The  mixtures  of  the  poorer  ores  contained,  on  an  average,  from  30  to 
40  ounces  per  ton,  and  those  of  the  richer  ones  from  90  to  130  oxmoes  of 
silver  per  ton.  It  is  essential  that  both  mixtures  should  contain  a  certain 
minimum  proportion  (about  25  per  cent.)  of  sulphide  of  iron,  for  the 
formation  of  iron  sulphate,  which  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  roast- 
ing process.  If  the  amount  of  iron  pyrites,  naturally  occurring  in  the 
ores,  did  not  equal  this  proportion,  addition  was  made  either  of  that 
mineral  or  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Frequently,  however,  the  ores  at  Freiheig 
contained  more  pyrites  than  was  required,  and  in  such  cases  some  of  the 
more  sulphurous  varieties  were  subjected  to  a  previous  roasting  without 
salt,  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  whole  to  the  right 
proportion. 

The  ore  when  prepared  was  laid  on  a  floor,  40  feet  in  length  and  12 
in  width,  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  thrown  10  per  cent  of  common  salt, 
which  was  let  down  from  another  room,  through  spouts  placed  in  the 
floor.  The  heap,  when  it  had  been  thus  made  up  of  alternate  strata  of 
ore  and  salt,  was  well  mixed  by  being  turned  over  with  a  shovel,  and 
then  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve.  It  was  subsequently  divided  into 
small  parcels,  each  weighing  from  4|  to  5  cwts.  The  salt  annually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  at  the  Halsbriicke  works  amounted  to  600  tons, 
and  was  supplied  by  the  Prussian  salt  mines. 
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The  mixture  of  ore  and  salt  was  then  roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
provided  with  long  chambered  flues  for  the  reception  of  the  pulverulent 
matters  taken  over  by  the  draught. 

The  prepared  chaige  was  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  where 
it  was  at  first  gently  heated,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  moisture 
which  it  invariably  contained.  During  the  drying,  which  occupied 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  the  charge  was  continuously  stirred  by 
a  long  iron  rake.  The  lumps,  which  were  formed  by  this  operation,  were 
then  broken  down  by  an  iron  beater,  provided  with  a  long  handle.  The 
heat  was  afterwards  raised,  white  fumes  were  given  off,  and,  in  about  two 
hours  from  the  commencement,  the  mass  had  become  red  hot  The  charge 
was  occasionally  turned,  so  that  every  particle  of  ore  might  be  equally 
exposed  to  the  fire,  and  during  the  whole  time  the  mass  was  diligently 
stirred.  The  fire  was  now  allowed  to  burn  down,  and  the  oxidation  of 
the  sulphur  aided  by  constant  stirring.  This  went  on  without  inter- 
mission until  the  mass  became  quite  dark,  and  a  sample  taken  from  the 
furnace  no  longer  evolved  any  sulphurous  odour.  During  this  period  the 
ore  increased  in  volume,  and  the  particles  hung  so  loosely  together  that 
the  movement  of  the  rake  was  scarcely  at  all  impeded.  The  heat  was 
again  raised  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  iron  sulphate,  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  pyrites,  reacted  on  common  salt,  and  caused  the  evolution 
of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases,  which,  coming  in  contact  with 
various  silver  compounds,  converted  them  into  chloride.  Chlorides  of  the 
other  metals  present  were  at  the  same  time  formed,  together  with  sodium 
sulphate.  When  the  roasting  was  terminated,  the  charge  was  raked  from 
the  furnace  into  an  iron  barrow,  and  thence  removed  to  an  adjoining 
floor.  The  ore  was  afterwards  raised  to  an  upper  story  for  the  purpose 
of  being  passed  through  a  set  of  sieves,  by  which  the  finer  powder  was 
separated  from  the  agglutinated  lumps.  These  were  broken  to  a  proper 
size,  and  a  portion  re-roasted  by  adding  a  small  quantity  to  each  of  the 
ordinary  charges.  The  remainder  was  mixed  with  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
salt,  and  calcined  in  the  usual  way.  The  finer  particles,  which  passed 
through  the  sieves,  were  taken  to  heavy  millstones  and  reduced  to  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  powder. 

After  roasting,  the  charge  consisted  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron,  basic  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  protochlorides  and  perchlorides  of  iron  and  copper ; 
together  with  oxide  and  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  lead,  oxide  of 
antimony  and  zinc,  and  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  sulphides,  in  addi- 
tion to  gangue,  various  earthy  salts,  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  an  excess  of 
common  salt  The  compounds  of  silver,  originally  present  in  the  mineral, 
were  converted  into  chloride,  with  the  exception  of  traces  of  metallic 
silver,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphide  of  silver,  which 
remained  in  the  residues.  The  charge  in  roasting  suffered  a  diminution 
in  weight,  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent,  due  to  the  escape  of  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  particles  of  salt,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  chloride  of 
iron,  &c 
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The  amalgamatioD  of  tho  roasted  ores  was  performed  in  tvent; 
wooden  caakB,  arranged  in  four  rows,  each  turning  on  iron  gudgeon*, 
secured  to  their  ends  by  iron  bolts.  These  barrels,  which  were  intei^ 
nally  2  feet  8  inches  in  length,  2  feet  8 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  ends,  and  S  feet 
10  inches  in  the  middle,  were  made  of  pine, 
3}  inches  In  thickness,  and  etrengtbened 
by  iron  hoops  and  binders,  fig.  205.  On 
one  of  the  ends  of  each  barrel  was  a 
~foothed-wheel,  u>,  figs.  206,  207,  conunaiti- 
eating  with  a  shaf^  x,  which  received  its 
motion  directly  from  a  water-wheeL 

Above  each  of  the  barrels  was  a  wooden 
case,  C,  into  which  was  thrown  the  pre- 
pared  charge.  To  the  bottom  of  this  case 
was  fixed  a  wooden  spout,  to  which  wu 
attached  a  hose  mode  of  strong  cloth,  and 
terminated  by  a  short  cyhnder  of  tin-plate,  for  introducing  the  cborgs 
into  the  barrel,  B.  Each  cask  was  furnished  with  a  circular  opening 
a  {figs.  20S,  206),  6  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  wooden  ping, 
through  which  had  been  bored  a  small  hole,  for  running  off  the  argentifer- 


Pig.  M6. 


■ting'  BuTvL 


Fig.  MA.— Atnalifuai 


BjiTTflli ;  trvuTpne  sactloD. 


ous  mercury  at  the  termination  of  the  process,  provided  with  a  pin  made 
of  hard  wood.  Below  the  barrels,  and  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
Door,  were  triangular  troughs  destined  to  receive  the  residual  matters  at 
the  close  of  the  operation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  process  3  cwt-s. 
of  water  were  run  into  each  barrel,  after  which  10  cwts.  of  the  roasted, 
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gronnd,  and  sifted  oi«b  were  introduced  through  th«  hose,  h.  Each  cask 
contained  from  80  to  100  lbs.  of  wrought-iran,  cut  into  fragments  about 
1  inch  square  and  g  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which,  in  proportion  aa  they 
became  dissolved,  were  replaced  by  fresh  pieces. 

As  soon  as  the  barrels  were  charged,  and  the  pluga  secured  in  their 
places  by  binding  screws,  they  were  thrown  into  gear  with  the  driving- 
wheel  by  a  screw  and  sliding  block,  b  (fig.  206),  and  made  to  rotate  at 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  revolutions  per  minute. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  boura  the  machinery  was  stopped,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  the  metalliferous  paste.  If  the  charge 
vaa  too  stiff  a  little  water  was  added,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
found  to  be  too  soft,  a  small  quantity  of  ore  was  thrown  in.  When  this 
had  been  attended  to,  5  cwts.  of  meroury  were  poured  into  each  cask, 
and  the  barrel,  after  being  securely  closed,  was  again  thrown  into  gear, 
and  kept  constantly  revolving  for  about  sixteen  hours,  at  the  uniform  rate 


of  thirteen  turns  per  minute.  During  the  first  eight  hours  of  this  period 
they  wero  twice  examined  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  paste 
was  of  the  propet  consistence,  for  if  too  thick  the  mercury  became  too 
finely  divided,  and  if  too  thin,  it  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and 
was  not  BufGciently  mixed  with  the  constituents  of  the  charge.  In  the 
first  case,  it  was  necessary  to  add  water;  and  in  the  second,  a  little 
powdered  ore.  After  the  introduction  of  the  mercury  the  temperature 
of  the  casks  was  raised  considerably  by  the  chemical  changes  going  on 
within,  so  that  even  in  winter  it  sometimes  stood  as  high  as  40°  C. 
At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  houre  the  amalgamation  was  ordinarily 
complete,  and  the  casks  were  then  entirely  filled  with  water,  and  s^n 
made  to  turn  during  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  houra  with  a  velocity 
of  only  six  or  eight  revolutions  per  minute.  The  mercury  was  thus 
separated  from  the  slimes  with  which  it  was  mixed,  and  collected  in  one 
mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrels.  When  this  union  of  the  globules 
of  mercury  had  been  accomplished,  the  difi'erent  casks  were  successively 
thrown  out  of  gear  and  stopped  with  their  apertures  uppermost.  The 
small  peg  in  the  bung  was  then  removed,  and  in  its  place  was  inserted  a 
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hollow  plug,  to  which  was  attached  a  leathern  hose,  with  a  screw-clasp 
for  choking  it  when  required.  The  cask  was  then  tnmed  round  so  that 
the  plug,  a  (fig.  206),  was  over  the  spout,  0.  The  hose  heing  put  into 
the  iron  tube,  j?,  the  mercury  was  allowed  to  run  off  into  the  gutter,  9, 
by  which  it  was  conducted  to  a  receiver.  The  workman  closely  watched 
this  period  of  the  operation,  and  the  moment  any  earthy  matter  began 
to  flow,  the  orifice  was  again  tightly  closed.  The  casks  were  then  turned 
with  their  apertures,  a,  upwards,  the  small  hose-plug  was  removed,  and 
the  bung  loosened. 

The  bung-holes  were  afterwards  again  turned  downwards,  the  bungs 
withdrawn,  and  the  muddy  residuum  discharged  into  the  trough  imme- 
diately under  them,  from  which  it  flowed  into  large  washing-vats  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  barrels. 

During  the  first  two  hours  the  casks  were  in  motion,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  mercury,  the  perchlorides  contained  in  the  ore  were  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  protochlorides,  and  the  saline  matters  dissolved  by 
the  water  present.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  mercury  had  been  introduced 
into  the  casks,  together  with  the  ore,  it  would,  by  reacting  on  ferric 
chloride,  &c.,  have  become  partially  converted  into  calomel,  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  that  metal  This  is,  however,  avoided  by  the  action  of  metallic 
iron,  as  the  resulting  ferrous  chloride  is  without  action  upon  mercury. 

The  chloride  of  silver  in  the  roasted  ore  is  decomposed  by  agitation 
with  the  metallic  iron  and  quicksilver ;  the  chlorine  combines  with  iron 
in  the  form  of  chloride  of  iron,  whilst  the  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid 
mercury.  The  chlorides  of  lead  and  copper  which  may  be  present  are  also 
reduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  those  metals  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  amalgam  obtained. 

The  slimes,  conducted  to  the  washing-vats  before  mentioned,  wers 
mixed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  and  kept  constantly  starred 
by  bars  attached  to  iron  arms  fixed  to  an  upright  shaft  in  the  centre  of 
each  vat,  and  turned  by  a  water-wheel  These  vats  were  furnished  with 
openings  at  various  distances  from  the  bottom,  by  which  the  muddy 
water  was  successively  drawn  ofi*  into  tanks,  where  the  solid  matters  were 
allowed  to  settle.  These,  if  they  contained  as  much  as  4^  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton,  were  removed  to  a  drying  floor,  and  subsequently  re- 
roasted  with  15  or  16  per  cent,  of  pyrites  and  5  or  6  per  cent  of  salt^ 
and  the  roasted  product,  after  sifting,  but  without  being  re-ground,  was 
subjected  to  amalgamation  in  barrels  for  a  somewhat  shorter  period  than 
the  original  ores. 

The  quicksilver  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  washing-vats  was 
drawn  off  every  five  or  six  weeks,  and,  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  impurities  it  contained,  was  treated  apart  from  the  ordinary  amalgam 
obtained  by  tapping  the  barrels  when  the  working  of  the  charge  was 
finished.  This  was  afterwards  filtered  through  canvas  bags,  by  which 
the  liquid  quicksilver  was  separated  from  the  pasty  amalgam  retained 
by  the  closeness  of  the  web,  while  the  mercury  passed  through  into 
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suitable  reservoirs.  The  amalgam  which  was  collected  in  the  bags  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  mercury  and  1  of  an  alloy  composed  of 
about  80  per  cent,  of  silver  and  20  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  antimony,  zinc, 
lead,  and  other  metals.  This  amalgam  was  subsequently  heated  in  iron 
retorts,  and  the  mercury  separated  by  distillation  from  the  non-volatile 
constituents,  which  were  obtained  in  the  solid  form.  The  employment 
of  retorts  had  latterly  almost  entirely  superseded  the  iron  bells  at  one 
time  used  at  Freiberg  for  this  purpose.  Three  retorts  were  employed, 
and  in  each  were  placed  450  lbs.  of  amalgam  on  iron  plates,  which 
yielded  about  70  lbs.  of  sponge  or  plate  silver,  Tdler-eUher,  The  time 
required  to  complete  the  distillation  was  about  ten  hours.  The  silver 
thus  obtained  was  alloyed  with  various  other  metals,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  proportion  of  copper,  were  removed  by  a  process 
of  refining. 

The  loss  of  silver  by  this  process  is  stated  to  have  been  from  5  to  9 
per  cent  of  the  amount  contained  in  the  ore,  and  the  mercury  expended 
varied  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  silver  produced. 
According  to  Winkler,  the  average  loss  of  mercury  at  Freiberg  during  seven 
years  was  about  3  ounces  per  lb.  troy  of  silver  retained.  At  Constante, 
Spain,  the  loss  of  quicksilver  was  (1856)  8*9  ounces  per  lb.  of  silver,  and 
the  loss  of  the  latter  metal,  on  the  assay  produce,  12  per  cent.  At  Real 
del  Monte,  Mexico  (1864-65),  the  loss  of  mercury  was  7*6  ounces  per  lb. 
of  silver  obtained,  and  the  loss  of  silver  13  per  cent.  The  loss  of  mercury 
at  the  Ophir  Company's  Works,  Nevada  (1867),  was  2*96  ounces  per  lb. 
of  bullion,  and  that  of  silver  10  per  cent,  on  the  assay  produce. 

The  cost  of  barrel  amalgamation  necessarily  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  ores  treated,  and  with  the  locality  in  which  the  works 
are  situated.  At  Constante  the  total  cost  of  treating  one  ton  of  ore,  con- 
taining on  an  average  100  ounces  of  silver,  was  (1855)  £2,  5s.  6d.,  while 
at  Eeal  del  Monte  (1864-65)  it  amounted  to  about  £3,  10s.  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  treatment  by  barrel  amalgamation  at  the  Ophir  Works,  Nevada 
(1867),  was  $20-14  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

Washoe  Process  of  Ahalgamation. — Shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
rich  silver  mines  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada  (1859),  it  became  evident  that 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  labour,  fuel,  forage,  and  all 
other  necessaries,  none  of  the  processes  employed  in  other  localities  for 
the  treatment  of  silver  ores  could,  in  that  district,  afford  profitable  results, 
if  applied  to  material  assaying  from  $30  to  $60  per  ton,  of  which  the 
Great  Comstock  lode  was  then  capable  of  yielding  vast  quantities.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  important  that  some  means  should  be  devised 
for  extracting  the  silver  from  such  ores,  without  the  preliminary  roasting 
required  for  the  barrel  process  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  the  great 
expenditure  of  mercury,  time,  and  labour  necessary  for  patio  amalgamation 
on  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  expense  and  other  disadvantages  of  the 
latter  process,  it  was  found,  after  numerous  trials  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  that  the  climate  of  Nevada  materially  interfered,  during  a  large 
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portion  of  the  year,  with  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  torta.  The  experi- 
ments undertaken  with  a  view  of  overcoming  these  various  difficulties, 
finally  resulted  in  a  system  of  amalgamation  in  iron  pans,  which,  from 
having  been  first  introduced  in  the  Washoe  district,  is  generally  known  as 
the  "  Washoe  process." 

The  applicability  of  this  method  to  the  treatment  of  aigentiferous 
ores  depends,  to  a  very  great  extent,  on  their  composition,  and  the  nature 
of  the  various  minerals  with  which  they  may  be  associated  The  vein- 
stone from  the  Comstock  mines  chiefly  consists  of  crumbling  white  quartz, 
with  which  is  mixed  a  certain  amount  of  clay  and  country  rock.  A 
closer  inspection  generally  shows  the  presence  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites, 
and  a  still  more  careful  search,  if  aided  by  the  use  of  a  hand-lens,  reveals 
the  presence  of  blende,  galena,  and  aigentite.  More  rarely  stephanite  and 
polybasite  may  also  be  distinguished  among  the  minerals.  Specimens 
may  be  found  in  which  many,  or  all,  of  these  minerals  can  be  distinctly 
recognised.  Gold  occurs  in  the  ores  from  the  Comstock  vein  to  the 
amount  of  above  one-third  their  total  value. 

For  the  purpose  of  metallurgical  treatment  they  were  formerly,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  still  are,  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class 
embraces  those  ores  whose  assay  value  is  above  $150  per  ton  of  2,000 
lbs. ;  the  second  class  includes  ores  ranging  from  $90  to  $150  per  ton ; 
and  the  third  class  comprehends  all  workable  ores  of  lower  value  than 
the  foregoing,  the  average  assay  value  varying  considerably  in  different 
mines.  The  silver  of  ores  of  the  first  class  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  iron,  and  other  base  metals,  as  to  render 
its  extraction  difficult,  and  they  consequently  cannot  be  profitably 
treated  by  the  simple  processes  to  which  the  more  docile  ores  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  are  subjected.  Ores  of  the  first  class  are  not,  at 
present,  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  formerly  they  were  crushed  dry, 
roasted  with  common  salt  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  amalgamated  in 
barrels.  The  ores  of  the  second  and  third  classes  are  treated  by  the 
Washoe  or  pan  process;  the  chief  differences,  where  any  exist,  in  the 
details  of  treatment  of  the  two  classes  being  in  the  time  required  for 
amalgamation,  and  in  the  amount  of  quicksilver  and  "  chemicals"  em- 
ployed. 

The  ore  treated  by  the  Washoe  process  is  raised  from  the  mines  in 
fragments  of  various  dimensions,  and  before  being  subjected  to  amalga- 
mation requires  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  minute  division.  Blake's 
mechanical  stone-breakers  are  employed  for  reducing  them  to  a  suitable  size 
for  feeding  into  stamping-mills,  in  which  they  are  usually  crushed  wet  to 
the  state  of  fine  sand,  and  thence  pass  off,  in  suspension  in  water,  through 
iron  screens  perforated  with  smaJl  holes,  and  are  collected  in  suitable 
reservoirs,  from  which  they  are  subsequently  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ground  in  cast-iron  pans  with  hot  water  and  mercury,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  chemicals.     The  amalgam  thus  obtained  is  sepa- 
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rated  from  redundant  quicksilver  by  straining,  and  afterwards  retorted, 
and  the  residual  alloy  melted  into  bars. 

Stamping-Mill. — The  stamping-mill  consists  of  a  series  of  heavy  iron 
pestles,  which  are  successively  lifted  to  a  height,  varying  from  9  to  12 
inches,  and  allowed  to  fall  with  their  full  weight  on  the  ore  beneath 
them.  These  stampers  are  enclosed  in  a  mortar  or  battery-box  of  cast- 
iron,  which  is  kept  constantly  supplied  with  ore,  from  which  it  can  only 
escape  by  passing  through  screens,  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  apertures 
in  which  regulates  its  state  of  division.  The  mortars  are  rectangular 
in  form,  and  usually  contain  five  stampers,  forming  what  is  called  a 
"  battery ; "  they  are  supported  on  a  solid  wooden  foundation,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  established  within  a  substantial  framework  of  timber. 
Motion  is  given  to  the  stampers  by  a  series  of  cams  keyed  on  a  cam-shaft 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  battery,  which  is  made  to  revolve, 
either  by  water  or  steam  power. 

Fig.  208  is  a  front  elevation  of  two  five-stamp  batteries,  and  fig.  209 
a  transverse  section  of  the  same  machine,  on  the  line  A  B.  These  draw- 
ings have  been  reduced  from  the  work,  published  by  the  United  States 
Government,  on  the  *  Mining  Industry  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,'  ^  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarence  King.  The  stampers  move  vertically 
between  guides  of  hard  wood,  G,  ^,  forming  part  of  the  battery-frame. 
The  foundation  for  the  battery  consists  of  heavy  timbers,  F,  standing 
vertically,  placed  close  to  one  another,  and  firmly  bolted  together;  the 
side  timbers,  T,  and  the  battery-posts,  C,  are  securely  fastened  to  the 
foundation,  being  strengthened  by  the  iron  bars,  R,  and  stays,  D.  The 
mortars,  M  (fig.  208),  are  placed  directly  on  the  foundation  of  vertical 
mortar-blocks,  and  are  secured  by  bolts,  as  shown  in  the  figures.  The 
mortar  most  generally  employed  for  wet  crushing  is  a  cast-iron  box,  from 
4  to  5  feet  in  length,  3  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  about  12  inches  in 
width,  inside  measure,  cast  in  one  piece.  The  feed-opening,  Z,  through 
which  the  ore  to  be  crushed  is  introduced,  is  about  4  inches  in  width 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  mortar.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  discharge 
aperture,  furnished  with  a  screen,  t,  through  which  the  crushed  ore  is 
made  to  pass.  This  opening  also  is  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  the 
mortar ;  the  lower  edge  being  raised  from  2  to  3  inches  above  the  tops  of 
the  dies,  ef,  fig.  209.  The  screen  is  attached  to  a  wooden  frame,  /,  which 
is  secured  in  grooves  cast  in  each  end  of  the  mortar,  and  by  two  lugs,  0, 
cast  in  front  of  the  discharge  opening ;  it  is  firmly  held  in  its  place  by 
the  wedges,  tr.  Screens  are  sometimes  placed  vertically,  but  they  are 
more  frequently  inclined,  as  shown  in  fig.  209.  They  may  be  made  of 
brass  wire-cloth,  having  from  forty  to  sixty  meshes  to  the  lineal  inch,  but 
for  wet  crushing,  sheet-iron,  perforated  with  holes  varying  from  ^  to  ^V 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  preferred.  A  piece  of  canvas  or  sheet-iron 
is  hung  loosely  before  the  screens,  to  prevent  splashing. 

^  *  Mining  Industry  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  by  James  D.  Hague,  with  geological 
contribtttioua  by  Clarence  King.     Washington,  1870. 
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The  moitat  is  furniEhed  with  dies,  d,  so  fixed  Iq  the  bottom  u  to 
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Fig.  SOS.— Stamidng-um;  fnmt  (dtnUon. 

receive  the  blows  of  the  stampers,  and  to  sustain  the  wear  which  in 
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their  absence  would  be  experienced  by  the  mortar  itself     Each  die 
is  a  cylindrical  block,  about  6  inches  in  height,  and  corresponds  in 


Fig.  209.— stamping-Mill ;  aection  on  A  B. 

diameter  with  the  shoe  of  the  stamper,  which  falls  upon  it.     In  order 
to  keep  it  in  its  place  the  lower  end  is  cast  with  a  square  flange,  which 
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fits  into  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  and  prevents  it  from  moving.  Some- 
times, also,  those  parts  of  the  mortar  which  are  exposed  to  constant  wear 
have  a  lining  of  cast-iron  plates,  which,  like  the  dies,  can  be  taken  out 
and  replaced  when  necessary.  The  top  of  the  mortar  is  covered  with 
planks,  q,  resting  on  flanges  cast  oh  the  inside,  which,  meeting  in  the 
middle,  have  semicircular  notches  in  each,  so  as  to  form  apertures, 
through  which  the  stems  of  the  stampers  work. 

Each  stamper  consists  of  a  stem  or  lifter,  «,  a  head,  A,  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  stem,  and  a  shoe,  e,  which  sustains  the  wear  of  the 
operation,  and  can  be  readily  changed  when  required.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  collar  or  tappet,  I,  by  which  the  revolving  cam,  c,  lifts  the 
stamper  previous  to  its  fall.  The  stem  is  a  turned  bar  of  vrrought-iron, 
about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  from  10  to  12  feet  in  length. 

The  stamp-head  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  cast-iron,  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  1 5  in  length,  hooped  at  either  end  with  wrought-iron ;  this  hoop  is 
shrunk  into  a  recess,  so  that  it  does  not  project  beyond  the  general  surface 
of  the  cylinder.  In  its  upper  end  is  a  slightly  conical  socket  correspond- 
ing with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  the  stem  is  secured  by  wooden 
wedges.  In  the  lower  end  of  the  head  is  another  socket,  into  which  is 
secured,  in  the  same  way,  the  shank  of  the  shoe,  which  is  a  cylinder  of 
hard  cast-iron  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  head,  and  6  inches  in  length ; 
this  is  provided  with  a  tapering  shank  5  inches  long.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  sockets  in  the  head  for  the  reception  both  of  the  end  of  the  stem  and 
shank  of  the  shoe,  an  oblong  hole  is  cast  across  the  diameter,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  drifting  them  out  when  necessary. 

The  collar  or  tappet,  ^,  is  a  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  8  inches  in  length, 
bored  out  so  as  to  closely  fit  the  stem,  to  which  it  is  tightly  secured, 
either  by  a  gib  and  keys  or  by  some  other  contrivance. 

The  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  the  stamper  by  the  friction  of  the 
cam  against  the  tappet  is  one  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  use  of 
round  stems  and  shoes,  and  has  not  only  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
grinding  power  of  the  machine,  but  also  causes  both  the  shoe  and  die  to 
wear  more  evenly  than  when  the  stamper  falls  without  such  a  circular 
motion.  The  cams,  c,  are  curved  arms  keyed  to  a  shaft,  K  (fig.  208),  so 
placed  in  front  of  the  battery  that  by  its  revolution  they  are  successively 
brought  in  contact  with  the  tappets  on  the  different  stampers,  causing 
them  to  be  raised  to  a  height  determined  by  the  length  of  the  cam,  and 
fall  to  at  the  moment  of  release.  In  the  silver  districts  of  Nevada  the 
cams  are  generally  double-armed,  as  shown  in  the  woodcuts,  although 
single-armed  cams  are  also  employed.  The  form  of  a  single-arm  cam 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  elevation  of  a  stamping-mill  employed 
for  treating  gold  quartz  (fig.  222).  Motion  is  communicated  to  the 
cam-shaft  by  the  pulley,  P,  keyed  upon  one  end  of  it,  from  which  a 
broad  belt,  made  of  canvas  and  india  rubber,  passes  over  another  pulley,  p, 
on  the  driving-shaft,  k;  this  belt  is  tightened  by  the  pulley,  m.  The 
order  in  which  the  stampers  are  made  to  fall  is  not  always  the  same ;  in  a 
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five-stamp  battery,  however,  a  common  arrangement  is  first  to  let  fall  the 
middle  stamper,  then  the  end  one  on  the  right,  then  the  second  on  the 
left^  afterwards  the  second  stamper  on  the  right,  and,  finaUj,  that  on 
the  extreme  left  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  hang  a  stamper,  so 
that  the  cam  may  revolve  without  reaching  the  tappet,  it  is  supported  by 
the  articulated  prop  or  stud,  n,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  stamper, 
arranged  on  a  small  iron  shaft  placed  across  the  battery  and  passing 
through  the  uprights,  to  which  it  is  secured.  Each  stud  is  of  such  a 
length  as,  when  placed  under  the  tappet,  to  support  the  stamper  at  a 
height  of  about  an  inch  above  the  highest  throw  of  the  cam.  In  order 
to  bring  this  stud  into  this  position  the  workman  lays  a  stick,  about  1^ 
inch  in  thickness,  on  the  face  of  the  cam  as  it  rises  towards  the  tappet, 
and  holds  it  there  while  the  stamper  is  being  lifted.  It  is  thus  raised 
sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  the  support  being  dropped  into  its  place, 
which  being  done,  the  tappet  is  hung  above  the  reach  of  the  cam.  When 
it  is  desired  to  again  set  the  stamper  in  motion  the  operation  is  repeated, 
the  stud  being  withdrawn  at  the  moment  when  the  stick  placed  on  the 
face  of  the  cam  has  lifted  the  tappet  clear  of  its  support 

The  weight  of  the  stampers  in  most  general  use  is  from  600  to 
700  lbs.;  their  usual  speed  is  from  60  to  90  blows  per  minute,  and 
their  ordinary  drop  from  9  to  12  inchea  The  higher  the  speed  of  the 
stampers  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  drop  given  to  them.  A  mill  of  this 
description,  discharging  through  screens  of  the  usual  degree  of  fineness, 
will,  on  an  average,  pulverize  two  tons  of  ordinary  ore  from  the  Comstock 
lode,  per  stamper,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  amount  of  water  required  in  the  battery  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  ore  and  with  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  it  is  to  be  reduced. 
The  usual  consumption  in  the  Washoe  district  is  from  250  to  300  cubic 
feet  per  ton  of  rock  treated ;  but  this  includes  the  water  used  in  the 
pans,  which  does  not  pass  through  the  batteries.  In  California  and 
throughout  the  gold-regions  of  the  Pacific  coast  the  stamping-mill 
employed  for  the  reduction  of  auriferous  quartz  is  similar,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  to  that  above  described,  and  it  will  consequently  require  no 
farther  description  when  the  treatment  of  gold  ores  has  to  be  considered. 
The  ore  to  be  stamped  is  often  supplied  to  the  mill  by  a  shovel  through 
the  aperture,  /,  but,  as  a  rule,  such  machines  are  now  constructed  with 
self-feeding  appliances. 

Dry  crushing  now  often  replaces  wet  stamping  in  the  treatment  of 
argentiferous  ores,  and  in  such  cases  the  fine  powder  which  passes  through 
the  screens  of  the  battery  is  usually  removed  by  an  exhausting  fan  and 
collected  in  dust-chambers.  This  method  of  crushing,  although  slower 
and  more  expensive  than  where  water  is  employed,  is  usually  preferred 
when  the  ground  ore  is  to  be  chloridized  previous  to  being  amalgamated 
in  pana  Among  its  other  advantages  dry  crushing  obviates  the  loss  of 
finely  divided,  floury  ore,  which  is  always,  to  some  extent,  carried  off 
by  the  water  passing  through  the  settling-pits  of  the  wet  stamping-milL 
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Many  of  the  more  modem  mills,  both  for  wet  and  diy  stamping,  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  egress  of  the  ground  material,  furnished 
not  only  with  screens  in  front,  but  also  at  the  back,  below  the  level  of 
the  feed-opening. 

Settling-TankB. — The  stuff  discharged  from  the  battery  is  conveyed, 
in  suspension,  by  the  water  escaping  through  the  screens,  by  troughs, 
to  settling-tanks,  of  which  there  is  a  series  arranged  in  ftont  of  the 
stamping-milL  These  tanks,  which  are  generally  constructed  of  planks, 
are  6  or  7  feet  square  and  from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth ;  they  are  so  disposed 
as  to  communicate  with  one  another,  near  the  top,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
stream  carrying  the  crushed  ore  in  suspension,  after  passing  one  tank, 
flows  into  the  next  one  below,  and  so  on  from  one  to  another.  A  deposit  of 
the  solid  material  thus  takes  place  in  each  tank,  until  the  water  flowing 
from  the'  last  in  the  series  escapes  in  a  comparatively  dear  state.  The 
number  of  tanks  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  some  of  tbem  being 
emptied,  whilst  others  are  collecting  the  crushed  ore,  and  the  troughs 
in  connection  with  them  are  provided  with  gates,  by  which  a  certain 
number  can  be  shut  off  from  the  others  when  required.  In  this  way  the 
bulk  of  the  coarser  solid  particles  is  deposited  in.  the  tanks ;  but  the 
water  which  escapes  is  still  charged  with  slimes,  consisting  of  ore  rednoed 
to  a  state  of  impalpable  division,  and  which  can  only  be  collected  hy  a 
process  of  settling  extended  over  a  considerable  time.  '  For  this  purpose 
the  steam  is  conducted  either  through  another  series  of  large  settling- 
tanks  or  into  a  large  settling-pond  outside  the  milL  The  slimes  thus 
collected  form  an  important  but  variable  proportion  of  the  total  amomit 
of  ore  crushed,  and  in  some  instances  represent  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  of  the  material  operated  on ;  but  although  they  afford,  by  assay, 
a  considerable  yield  of  silver,  they  were  not  for  some  time  treated 
with  profitable  resulta  As  soon  as  one  of  the  tanks  becomes  filled 
with  finely  divided  ore,  the  stream  is  diverted  into  others  which  have 
space  for  a  further  supply,  and  the  full  tank  is  cleaned  out^  the 
crushed  ore  being  then  subjected  to  grinding  and  amalgamation  in  the 
pan. 

Pana. — ^The  pans  employed  vary  considerably  in  the  details  of  con- 
struction, but  all  essentially  consist  of  a  round  tub^  the  bottom  of  which 
is  of  cast-iron,  but  of  which  the  sides  are  sometimes  of  wood.  A  hoUov 
pillar  is  cast  in  the  centre,  within  which  is  a  vertical  shaft  projecting 
above  its  top,  and  to  which  motion  is  communicated  by  gearing  situated 
below  the  pan  bottom.  To  the  top  of  this  shaft  is  keyed  a  yoke  or 
driver,  by  which  the  muller,  or  upper  grinding-sur£ace,  is  made  to  re- 
volve. On  the  inside  of  the  pan  is  fixed  a  false  bottom  of  iron,  cast 
either  in  sections,  called  **  dies,"  or  in  one  piece  which  has  a  diameter 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  pan ;  this  has  an  aperture  through  which 
rises  the  central  pillar.  The  fidse  bottom  furnishes  the  lower  grinding- 
surface  of  the  machine.  The  muller,  forming  the  upper  grinding-suifaoe, 
is  a  circular  plate  of  cast-iron,  corresponding  in  siae  with  the  false 
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bottom,  and  having  a  flat,  conical,  or  conoidal  surface,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  pan  bottom. 

There  are  various  contrivances  for  raising  or  lowering  the  muUer,  in 
order  that  it  may  rest  its  whole  weight  on  the  bottom,  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  grinding  effect,  or  be  maintained  at  any  desired  distance 
from  it,  when  less  friction  or  more  agitation  is  required.  Numerous 
devices  have  also  been  adopted  for  communicating  a  proper  motion  to  the 
pulp,  so  that  when  the  muller  is  in  action  the  material  may  be  constantly 
kept  in  circulation,  passing  between  the  grinding  surfaces  and  coming  in 
contact  with  the  mercury  with  which  the  pan  is  chaiged.  Some  pans  are 
cast  with  double  bottoms,  with  an  intermediate  space  for  the  admission 
of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  heating,  while  in  others  '*  live  steam  "  only 
is  employed,  which  is  conducted  directly  into  the  pulp  through  an  iron 
pipe. 

The  flat-bottomed  pans  of  Yamey  and  Wheeler,  and  that  of  Hepburn 
and  Peterson,  with  a  conical  bottom,  have  been  long  employed  with 
satisfactory  results,  although  since  1860  other  makers  have  introduced 
new  pans,  of  which  the  characteristic  features  are  increase  of  size  and 
great  simplicity  of  construction.  Among  these  the  large  flat-bottomed 
pans  of  M'Cone,  Horn,  and  Fountain  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  combining 
economy  in  first  cost  and  a  capacity  which  enables  them  to  treat  in  the 
same  time  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ore  than  could  be  worked  in  the 
pans  formerly  employed. 

Yamey's  pan,  which  is  still  much  used,  is  represented  in  figa  210, 
211,  212,  of  which  the  first  is  an  elevation,  the  second  a  vertical  section, 
and  the  third  a  view  from  above.  The  body  of  this  amalgamator  consists 
of  a  tub,  A,  4  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  deep,  with  a  cover, 
B,  in  which  is  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  the  crushed  ore  to  be 
ground  and  amalgamated.  The  pan  is  supported  on  suitable  iron  frame- 
work, and  has  a  central  conical  tube,  D  (fig.  211),  cast  in  one  with  it,  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  to  a  short  distance  above  the  cover,  through  the 
interior  of  which  is  a  hole  passing  vertically  through  the  pan,  in  order 
that  the  shaft,  C,  may  work  within  it.  On  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and 
secured  to  it  by  the  bolts,  e,  is  fixed  the  lower  muller,  a,  consisting  of  a 
circular  cast-iron  plate,  having  a  round  hole  in  the  centre  considerably 
larger  than  the  base  of  the  tube,  D.  This  die  or  false  bottom  may,  if  de- 
sirable, be  cast  in  sectionsL  That  portion  of  the  aperture  through  the  lower 
muller  not  occupied  by  D  is  filled  with  wood,  ef,  so  as  to  present  a  flat 
surface  from  the  tube  to  the  circumference.  The  diameter  of  the  muller 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the  pan,  by  which  means  a 
space,  a',  is  left,  to  be  filled  with  quicksilver.  Above  the  lower  muller  is 
the  upper  one,  b,  of  similar  general  form  and  size,  having  twelve  shoes,  c, 
the  form  and  relative  position  of  which  will  be  understood  by  supposing 
a  plate,  of  the  diameter  and  thickness  of  the  lower  muller,  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  the  upper  one,  to  be  sawn  into  twelve  equal  parts  on  lines 
drawn  from  the  circumference  of  the  plates  to  the  outside  of  the  tube,  D. 
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The  saw  must  also  be  supposed  to  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  thus  producing  grooves  from  the  central  opening  to  the 
periphery. 

Each  shoe  is  fastened  to  the  upper  muller  either  by  a  bolt,  ^  or  by  a 
wrought>iron  rivet  cast  into  the  shoe  and  riveted  into  a  counter-sink 
in  the  upper  side  of  the  muller,  as  seen  in  fig.  211 ;  the  bosses  and 
recesses,  j,  keep  the  die  firmly  secured  in  its  place. 

In  the  lower  muller  are  radial  slots,  similar  to  those  in  the  upper 
one.  These  slots  may  be  either  inclined  or  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  and  are  filled  with  wood,  set  with  the  grain  perpendicular 
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Fig.  810.— Varney's  Pan ;  elevation. 

to  the  plate.  This  wears  slightly  in  advance  of  the  surface  of  the  die, 
thus  forming  cavities  for  the  admission  of  pulp,  by  which  the  grinding 
capacity  of  the  machine  b  increased. 

Over  and  around  D,  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  is  the  larger  conical 
tube,  E,  perpendicular  to  the  lower  face  of  the  upper  muller,  and  having 
around  its  lower  extremity  the  flange,  V,  upon  which  rests  the  ring,  h, 
forming  part  of  the  upper  muller.  This  is  connected  with  the  muller 
proper  by  six  curved  arms,  »,  two  pairs  of  which  are  nearer  together  than 
the  others,  and  the  space  between  them  is  filled  by  a  projection  from  the 
periphery  of  the  flange,  Y,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  with  it  the  upper 
muller  when  the  flange  makes  a  revolution.     With  the  shaft,  C,  the 
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larger  casting,  E,  is  connected  b;  the  key,  k,  and  the  set^scTews,  t,  in  the 
boss,  G.  The  shaft,  C,  passes  through  a  babbet-metsl  bearing  at  m,  and 
through  the  boss,  F,  of  the  driving-vheel,  in  which  is  a  kej  sliding 
vertically  in  the  shaft  This  shaft  is  stepped  into  the  Tertical  sliding- 
box,  H,  which  is  itself  held  in  the  box,  o.  Hie  step-box  rests  upon  an 
iron  bar,  one  end  of  which  is  supported  by  the  bolt,  ti,  fig.  312,  and  the 
othet  is  connected  with  a  screw  and  hand-wheel,  x,  by  which  it  can  be 
either  raised  01  lowered,  at  the  same  time  raising  or  lowering  the  nppet 
muUer. 

Within  the  body  of  the  pan  are  suspended  three  curved  plates,  r, 
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extending  from  near  the  surface  of  the  npper  muller  upwards,  and 
stretching  in  length  from  the  inner  aide  of  the  pan  around  to  a  point 
near  the  outside  of  the  larger  boss,  opposite  to  that  from  which  they 
started.  The  lower  edges  of  these  plates  are  bent  inwards,  as  shown  at 
«,  forming  flanges,  and  the  inner  ends  secured  to  the  ring,  g,  which  is  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  surround  the  tube,  E,  without  touching  it.  The 
whole  is  suspended  by  iron  rods  attached  to  each  plate,  whicli,  passing 
through  the  cover,  can  be  adjusted  by  the  hand-wheels,  J,  The  outer 
ends  of  the  curved  plates  slide  vertically  in  grooves  in  the  projections,  t, 
fig.  212,  cast  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  pan. 

The  method  of  working  the  pan  is  as  follows  : — The  space,  a',  around 
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the  peripheiy  of  the  lower  muller,  is  char^  with  quicksilver,  and  thfl  pan 
is  Dearly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  stamped  ore  or  "  pulp,"  in  nch 
proportions  as  to  form  an  easily  flowing  paste.  The  upper  mailer  is  now 
made  to  rotate  at  a  speed  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  revolutions  per  minute. 
Dy  the  centrifugal  force  thus  developed  the  pulp  between  the  mullen  it 
made  to  pass  through  the  radial  channels  left  by  the  dies,  as  well  u 
between  the  grinding-eurfaces  of  the  mullets  themselves,  and  coming  cos- 
tinually  in  contact  with  the  mercury,  with  which  the  machine  is  charged, 
amalgamation  is  effected.  This  outward  motion  of  the  pulp  prevents  the 
mercury  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  griDding-eurfEtc^  by  which 
it  would  be  broken,  and  a  considerable  loss  be  the  result. 


Pl([.  sit.— VMnaj'sPu; 


The  rotation  of  the  upper  mnllei  causes  the  palp  in  the  pan  to  revolve 
with  it,  and  this  cairent,  being  met  by  the  curved  plates,  r,  is  diiected 
towards  the  apertnre  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  mailer.  The  ndial 
slots  between  the  shoes  allow  currents  to  pass,  with  a  sufficient  velocity, 
to  produce  a  partial  vacuum,  by  which  the  pulp  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  is  set  in  motion,  causing  a  rapid  and  abundant  flow  downwards  at 
the  centre  and  upwards  around  the  periphery  of  the  pan.  In  this  way 
the  pulp  is  ground,  and  made  to  circulate,  until  the  pulverization  of  the 
ore  and  amalgamation  of  the  precious  metals  have  been  effected. 

The  Hepburn  and  Peterson  pan  has  a  capacity  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  Vamey  pan,  but  tix9  form  of  the  bottom  is  Uiat  of  an  inverted  cone. 
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This  bottom  is  lined  with  four  conical  dies,  secured  in  their  places  in  the 
usual  way,  and  is  neyer  made  with  a  steam-chamber,  steam  being  always 
introduced  directly  into  the  pulp  by  a  pipe  from  the  boiler.  In  the 
centre  is  a  hollow  pillar,  through  which  passes  the  driving-shaft  The  f ozm 
of  the  upper  muller  corresponds  with  that  of  the  bottom,  and  it  has,  in  the 
centre^  a  hollow  vertical  cone  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  driver. 
Its  under  side  is  furnished  with  shoes,  between  which  are  left  radial 
passages  for  the  circulation  of  the  pulp.  There  are  also  radial  grooves 
between  the  shoes,  cast  in  the  muller  itself,  so  that  when  they  have  been 
reduced  in  thickness  by  use  there  may  still  be  a  sufficient  channel  for 
the  passage  of  pulp.  A  similar  passage  is  left  between  the  dies  lining 
the  interior  of  the  bottom.  The  movable  inverted  cone,  to  which  the 
shoes  are  attached,  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw  and  hand-wheel, 
the  bottom  of  the  screw  resting  on  the  top  of  the  driving-shaf t^  with 
which  the  boss  of  the  bottom  pillar  is  connected  by  a  sliding  key.  In 
this  apparatus  cumulation  of  the  pulp  is  effected  without  the  use  of 
the  wings  or  guides  employed  for  that  purpose  in  some  other  pans. 
When  this  pan  is  in  action  the  pulp,  passing  between  the  grinding- 
surfaces  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  is  made  to  descend  towards 
the  centre ;  this  movement  being  promoted  by  the  shape  of  the  pan  and 
the  motion  of  the  muUer-plate.  The  muller  is  worked  at  the  rate  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  revolutions  per  minute.  The  pans  of  M'Cone, 
Horn,  and  Fountain  are  flat-bottomed,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than 
those  above  described ;  they  are  sometimes  provided  with  steam-chambers 
beneath  the  bottom.  The  charge  of  the  smaller  pans  is  from  1,200 
to  1,500  lbs.,  but  those  of  M'Cone  and  Fountain,  which  are  5  feet  in 
diameter  and  25  inches  in  depth,  will  work  charges  of  from  4,000  to 
5,000  lbs. 

In  charging  a  pan  the  upper  muller  is  raised  a  short  distance  from  the 
bottom,  water  is  supplied  by  a  hose-pipe,  and  ore,  from  the  settling-pits, 
is  at  the  same  time  thrown  in.  The  mixture  is  now  heated,  either  by 
blowing  steam  into  it  or  by  a  steam-K^amber.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  temperature  (85°  C.) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  live  steam  is  blown  directly  into  the  pan,  attention  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  charge  from  becoming  too  liquid,  from  the 
accumulation  of  condensed  water.  To  avoid  this,  in  many  mills,  the 
temperature  of  each  charge,  after  being  flrst  raised  by  the  admission 
of  live  steam,  is  subsequently  maintained  by  means  of  a  steam-jacket 
The  muller  is  gradually  lowered,  and,  in  the  course  of  about  two  hours, 
the  ore  will  have  attained  the  state  of  a  fine  pulp.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  or,  in  some  mills,  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation, 
mercury  is  introduced.  This  is  done  by  pressing  it  through  a  piece  of 
canvas,  by  which  it  becomes  equally  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
pulp  in  the  form  of  minute  globules.  The  amount  thus  added  is 
generally  from  60  to  70  lbs.  to  an  ordinary  charge  of  from  1,200  to 
1,500  lbs.  of  ore.     The  muller  is  now  raised,  so  as  to  act  rather  as 
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an  agitator  than  as  a  grinder,  and  this  action  is  continued  during  two 
hours. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  amalgamation,  it  is  usual  to  add  to  the 
charge,  either  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  the  pan  or  shortly 
afterwards,  various  materials  generally  known  as  ''chemicals,"  and  which 
usually  consist  of  cupric  sulphate  and  common  salt ;  the  quantity  of  each 
employed  in  different  estahlishments  varies  considerahly,  hut  is  usually 
from  1  to  3  lbs.  to  each  charge  of  ore.  The  action  of  these  substances, 
however,  is  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  their  efficiency  is  open  to 
doubt)  since  in  many  mills  in  which  both  cupric  sulphate  and  common 
salt  were  formerly  employed  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  has  been  discon- 
tinued, without  in  any  way  affecting  the  results.  In  other  cases  the 
employment  of  chemicals  has  been  altogether  abandoned,  and  yet^  under 
all  these  varying  circumstances,  an  equally  good  production  of  silver  has 
been  realized. 

After  two  hours  grinding,  and  from  two  to  three,  more  hours  employed 
in  amalgamation,  the  operation  is  usually  regarded  as  complete,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pan  are  run  off  into  a  separator  or  settler.  The  discharge 
of  the  pan  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  water,  supplied  under  pressure, 
through  a  flexible  hose,  which,  at  the  same  time,  dilutes  the  pulp  and 
allows  it  to  flow  readily  into  the  separator.  After  having  been  emptied 
and  washed  out  by  a  stream  of  water,  the  pan  is  supplied  with  a  fresh 
charge  of  <jre,  and  the  operation  of  grinding  is  at  once  resumed. 

At  stated  times,  or  whenever  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  exact  yield 
of  a  parcel  of  ore  which  has  been  under  treatment,  the  pans,  settlers,  and 
all  other  apparatus  containing  amalgam,  are  thoroughly  cleaned  up.  For 
this  purpose  the  mullers  must  be  raised,  the  shoes  and  dies  removed,  and 
all  the  parts  scraped,  in  order  to  remove  the  hard  amalgam  adhering  to 
the  surfaces.  In  many  cases,  above  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of 
bullion  yielded  by  the  ore  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

^epara/or«.— Separators  or  settlers,  figs.  213,  214,  like  pans,  differ  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  minor  details  of  construction,  but  are  generally 
round  tubs,  of  either  wood  or  iron,  with  cast-iron  bottoms,  and  resemble 
pans  in  their  general  features,  although  considerably  larger,  being  about 
10  feet  in  diameter.  A  hollow  cone,  C,  fig.  214,  is  cast  on  the  centre 
of  the  bottom,  through  which  passes  the  vertical  shafts  S,  which  is  con- 
nected with  gearing  below  the  tub.  To  its  upper  extremity  is  attached 
the  yoke  or  driver,  D,  which  gives  motion  to  arms.  A,  extending  from  the 
centre  nearly  to  the  circumference.  These  arms  carry  a  number  of  ploughs 
or  stirrers,  P,  usually  made  of  hard  wood,  which  rest  lightly  on  the  bottom, 
and  when  in  motion  communicate  to  the  pulp  the  amount  of  agitation 
necessary  for  facilitating  the  separation  of  any  mercury  or  amalgam  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed.  This  stirring  apparatus  makes  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  separator  is  placed  in  front  of  the  pans,  but  at  a  lower  level,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  conveniently  discharged  into  it.     In  some  establish- 
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ments  two  pans  are  discharged  at  the  same  time  into  one  settler,  in  which 
case  the  operation  occupies  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  grinding  and 
amalgamation  of  a  charge  in  the  pan,  or  from  four  to  five  hours.  In 
other  mills  only  about  two  hours  are  allowed  for  settling,  and  the  two 
pans  connected  with  each  settler  are  discharged  into  it  alternately. 

The  water  employed  in  discharging  the  pan  considerably  dilutes  the 
consistency  of  the  pulp,  and  this  dilution  is  often  further  increased  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  quantities  during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The 
degree  of  fluidity  of  the  pulp,  and  the  speed  of  the  stirrers,  materially 
affect  the  results,  since  if  the  paste  be  too  thick  the  amalgam  and  quick- 
sUver  will  remain  in  suspension,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  thin, 


Fig.  218. — Separator ;  as  seen  from  above. 

sand  will  settle  with  them  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  evident 
that  a  too  rapid  or  a  too  sluggish  motion  of  the  revolvmg  arms  would 
produce  similar  effects.  The  degree  of  dilution  yielding  the  most  satis- 
factory results  with  a  given  speed  of  the  agitator  can  only  be  determined 
by  experience.  A  discharge-hole,  near  the  top  of  the  tub,  allows  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  pulp  to  flow  off,  and  at  successive  intervals  the 
point  of  discharge  is  lowered  by  withdrawing  a  lower  plug  from  a  series 
of  holes,  k,  in  the  side  of  the  settler.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
materials,  with  the  exception  of  amalgam  and  quicksilver,  are  Anally 
removed.  The  two  latter  are  subsequently  collected  by  the  aid  of  various 
devices.     There  is  for  this  purpose  generally  a  groove  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  separator,  leading  to  the  bowl,  B,  from  which  the  Said  amalgam  maj 
be  dipped ;  or  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  removing  the  plug,  p,  from  the  end 
of  tbe  outlet-pipe.  The  quicksilver,  ehu^ed  with  umalgftm,  U  cleaned  by 
repeated  waehings  with  water,  and  by  carefully  removing  from  its  enrface 
any  particles  of  eand,  pyrites,  &c,  that  may  adhere  to  it.  In  eome  millj 
the  cleaning  of  the  quicksilver  and  amalgam  ie  effected  in  a  small  iitni 
pan,  resembling  a  settler  in  its  construction,  in  which  it  is  washed  by 
slow  agitation  with  plenty  of  clean  water:  When  safficienily  claaiMwi, 
the  amalgam  is  separated  from  the  redundant  mfircury  by  straining  throng 
a  canvas  bag,  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  that  employed  in  Mexico 
for  a  similar  purpose,  which  has  been  described  when  treating  of  patio 
amalgamation. 


Agitator. — ^After  leaving  the  separators  the  pulp  is  passed  into  wooden 
tubs,  varying  from  6  to  12  feet  in  diameter,.andfrom2  to  6  feet  in  depth, 
in  which  are  collected  email  portions  of  mercury  and  amalgam,  as  well  as 
heavy  particles  of  undecompoeed  ore,  which  have  been  carried  off  in  the 
pulp  dischai^d  from  the  separators.  A  simple  stirring  apparatus,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  tbe  separator,  keeps  the  material  in  a  state  of 
gentle  agitation  ;  the  revolving  shaft  carries  four  arms,  and  makes  from 
ten  to  fifteen  raTolutious  per  minute,  Some  establishments  have  several 
agitators,  in  many  cases  only  one  is  used,  while  in  others  tbey  are  entirelv 
dispensed  with.  The  stuff  that  accumulates  on  the  bottom  ie  shoTslled 
out^  at  interrals  of  three  or  fonr  days,  and  is  again  worked  over  in  the 
pans.     Beyond  the  agitators  are  bbmket-alnioes  and  virioas  other  con- 
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trivances  for  concentrating  and  collecting  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the 
tailingSL 

Betorting  and  Melting. — The  amalgam  having  been  strained  in  bags, 
and  pressed,  in  order  to  expel  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fluid  quicksilver, 
is  subjected  to  a  process  of  distillation,  by  which  the  remaining  portion 
is  separated  from  the  gold  and  silver.  The  cast-iron  retort  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  from  2^  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  from  9  to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  the  casting  being  about  1^  inch  in  thickness^  This  rests  either 
on  two  heavy  cast-iron  bearers,  the  ends  of  which  are  built  into  the  brick- 
work, or  on  an  arch  of  fire-bricks,  and  is  placed  beneath  another  arch, 
from  the  crown  of  which  the  products  of  combustion  are  carried  off  to 
a  chimney,  through  rectangular  apertures  in  communication  with  a  flue. 
The  open  end  is  fitted  with  a  cover  like  that  of  a  coal-gas  retort,  and 
from  the  other  end  an  iron  tube  carries  off  the  volatilized  mercury.  This 
is  screwed  to  a  downcast  pipe,  and  is  so  arranged  that,  by  means  of  screw 
stoppers,  every  facility  is  afforded  for  cleaning  the  pipes.  The  vertical 
tube  is  enclosed  within  another,  so  as  to  form  a  Liebig  condenser,  through 
which  a  current  of  cold  water  is  constantly  passed,  the  heated  water 
escaping  at  the  top. 

The  downcast  pipe  opens  into  a  small  chamber  without  a  bottom, 
sufficiently  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  to  keep  it  air-tight,  but  only  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  accidents  from  the  passage 
of  water  up  into  the  heated  retort. 

This  retort  is  provided  with  cast-iron  semi-cylindrical  trays,  which 
are  easily  slid  into  their  places,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  transverse  partition.  In  some  cases  the  amalgam  is  introduced 
directly  into  the  retort,  the  use  of  trays  being  dispensed  with. 

Before  the  amalgam  is  placed  in  the  retort  or  trays,  the  interior  is 
coated  with  a  thin  wash  of  clay  or  of  milk  of  lime,  or  a  lining  of  paper 
may  be  employed  instead.  By  this  precaution  the  retorted  amalgam  is 
prevented  from  adhering  to  the  iron,  and  much  trouble  avoided.  The 
amalgam,  having  been  placed  in  the  retort,  the  cover  is  luted  either  with 
clay  or  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  wood  ashes,  and  is  fastened  in  its 
place  by  a  screw-clamp,  or  otherwisa  A  fire  is  now  lighted,  and  the  heat 
slowly  and  gradually  raised,  until  the  retort  assumes  a  bright  cherry-red 
colour,  and  is  so  maintained  until  mercury  ceases  to  distil  over.  This 
usually  occurs  at  the  expiration  of  eight  hours,  and  the  charge  of  amalgam 
operated  on,  at  one  time,  may  vary  from  800  to  1,200  lbs.  The  retort 
is  now  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and,  when  sufficiently  cold,  the  crude 
bullion  is  withdrawn.  This  amounts  to  about  one-sixth  the  weight  of 
the  original  charge. 

A  form  of  retort  frequently  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Virginia  City  is  represented,  in  longitudinal  section,  in  fig.  215.  The 
ash-pit^  A,  is  beneath  the  fire-place,  B,  which  communicates,  by  the 
flues,  a,  with  the  chamber,  6,  enclosing  the  retort,  C,  from  which  the 
products  of  combustion  are  conveyed  by  the    flues,   c,   through  the 
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cavity,  d,  to  the  chimnej.  Theee  flues  have  regulating  dampen  m 
as  to  keep  the  retort  uniformly  heated  throughout  its  length.  Tba 
tube,  D,  conducts  the  mercurial  vapoura  to  the  reitical  pipe,  ^  when 
they  are  condensed  by  the  current  of  cold  water  flowing  through  F. 
The  condensed  meicury  collects  in  the  reservoir,  G,  from  which  it  i» 
disvn  off  through  an  iron  pipe.  Any  mercniial  vapours  that  may  eecipe 
through  leak^e,  or  the  removal  of  the  door,  are  collected  by  the  hood,  e, 
and  conveyed  to  the  chimney.  The  arrangement  for  securing  the  door, 
g,  is  similar  to  that  employed  for  gas-retorts.  The  traya,  h,  are  used 
for  holding  amalgam,  and  the  iron  braces  for  binding  the  brickwork  in 
indicated  by  the  letter/. 

The  retorted  amalgam  is  broken  np,  melted,  and  cast  into  ingots,  ths 
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fusion  being  most  commonly  effected,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  horn, 
in  an  ordinary  plumbago  cnicibl&  The  loss  in  weight  experienced  in 
melting  retorted  amalgam  ia  between  2  and  3  per  cent.  The  ingots  tbni 
obtained  are  chipped  and  assayed  in  the  usual  way,  and  commonly  con- 
tain, in  1,000  parts,  24  parts  of  gold  and  840  of  silver,  the  rvmaiiiing 
136  thousandths  consisting  chiefly  of  copper, 

Tailinga.^ — The  pulp,  after  issuing  from  the  settlers,  in  which  it  hi" 
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been,  as  far  as  possible,  separated  from  amalgam  and  mercury,  is  variously 
treated  in  different  mills.  In  some  the  whole  mass  is  passed  through 
agitators,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  portion  of  the  amalgam^  mercury, 
and  undecomposed  sulphides  carried  off  from  the  separators.  In  others 
concentrators  of  various  kinds  are  employed  with  a  similar  object,  by 
the  use  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  undecomposed  sulphides  is 
obtained  in  a  concentrated  form.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  and  the  inclination  of  the  surface  admits  of  such  an 
arrangement^  blanket-sluices  are  laid  down,  over  which  the  stream  of 
tailings  is  allowed  to  flow ;  the  heavier  and  more  valuable  particles  being 
arrested  by  the  blankets.  Dams  are  also  constructed  at  convenient 
points  for  the  accumulation  of  tailings,  which,  after  exposure  to  the 
weather  for  several  months,  may  be  again  worked  at  a  profit. 

The  ordinary  yield  obtained  by  pan  amalgamation  varies  between  65 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore,  and  this,  by  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  slimes  and  tailings,  is  sometimes  increased  to  85  or  90 
per  cent.  In  the  Washoe  district  the  cost  of  treatment,  where  water 
power  is  employed,  is  from  $5  to  $5.50,  and  in  steam-mills  from  $6  to 
$6.75  per  ton.  The  tailings,  &c.,  collected  in  the  various  reservoirs 
established  for  that  purpose,  contain,  on  an  average,  by  assay,  gold 
and  silver  of  the  value  of  $15  per  ton,  from  which  $9.75  are  extracted, 
by  re-treatment,  at  an  expense,  in  steam-mills,  of  about  $5.50  per  ton. 

Chemical  Beactions  of  the  Washoe  Process, — ^Mr.  James  D.  Hague, 
who  has  carefully  investigated  this  subject,  has  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions :  * — 

That  the  ores  treated  chiefly  consist  of  native  gold,  native  silver,  and 
sulphides  of  silver,  associated  with  varying  proportions  of  blende  and 
galena. 

The  action  of  sodium  chloride  and  cupric  sulphate  produces  in  the 
pan  cupric  chloride. 

The  presence  of  metallic  iron  causes  the  formation  of  cuprous 
chloride. 

Both  cupric  and  cuprous  chlorides  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ore,  by  the  chloridizing  of  silver  sulphide,  and  by  decomposing  blende 
and  galena. 

Cupric  sulphate  augments  the  amalgamating  energy  of  mercury  by 
the  formation  of  small  quantities  of  copper  amalgam,  and  also  tends  to 
remove  lead  from  the  quicksilver. 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  these  reagents,  as  above  indicated,  the 
quantities  usually  added  in  the  Washoe  mills  are  too  small  to  produce 
any  very  beneficial  results. 

Mercury  and  iron,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  friction,  are  the 

By  "tlimei**  ia  generally  undentood  those  portioDt  of  the  ore  which  have  been 
reanced  in  the  battery  to  such  an  impalpable  state  as  to  be  carried  through  the 
settling  tanks  in  suspension  in  water.    The  more  pulpy  portions  of  tailings  are  some- 
times Mlled  **  pan-slimes." 
1  '  Mining  Industry  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel.'  p.  29a 
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chief  agents  in  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals  bj  the  Washoe 
process. 

It  is  an  ess^itial  condition  that  the  mercuiy  be  kept  perfectly  bright 
and  pore,  in  order  to  effect  direct  contact  of  that  metal  wiUi  silver 
sulphide  and  metallic  iron. 

In  the  Washoe  process  the  consumption  of  mercury  is  chiefly 
mechanica],  the  loss  through  chemical  action  being  comparatively  smalL 

General  Arrangement  ofBeduetion  Works,  — The  batteries  are  commonly 
arranged  in  one  straight  line,  behind  which,  on  the  feed  side,  is  the 
breaking-floor,  where  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a  suitable  size  for  the  stamping- 
mill,  either  by  a  mechanical  stone-breaker  or  by  hammera  When  the 
slope  of  the  ground  permits  such  an  arrangement,  large  bins  are  fre- 
quently constructed  at  a  higher  level  behind  the  breaker,  into  which  are 
tipped  the  contents  of  the  waggons  bringing  ore  out  of  the  mines.  The 
stamping-mills  discharge  the  crushed  ore  into  troughs,  which  convey  it 
to  settling-tanks  standing  in  front  of  the  batteries,  and  a  platfonn  is 
provided  for  the  reception  of  the  ore  shovelled  out  of  the  tanks. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pans  are  arranged  in  a  straight  line, 
parallel  to  the  batteries,  while  the  separators  stand  in  another  line  parallel 
to  the  pans,  and  on  a  sufficiently  lower  level  to  admit  of  the  contents 
of  the  pans  being  tapped  directly  into  them.  Below  the  separators 
are  the  agitators,  or  other  contrivances  for  preventing  the  escape  of  ore 
and  amalgam.  Power  is  communicated  from  a  steam-engine  or  water- 
wheel,  either  by  gearing  or  by  belting,  to  a  shaft  in  front  of,  and  parallel 
with  the  batteries.  On  this  shaft  are  pulleys  opposite  to  those  on  the 
several  cam-shafts,  to  which  motion  is  communicated  by  suitable  belting. 
The  same  shaft  imparts  motion,  through  a  counter-shaft  and  beltings  to 
the  stone-breaker  and  pana  For  the  purpose  of  working  the  latter  a 
line  of  shafting  is  arranged  under  them,  from  which  the  various  sepa- 
rators and  agitators  are  also  driven  by  belting  and  puUeya 

The  power  required  for  each  stamper  of  ordinary  weight  is  about 
1^-horse,  whilst  that  necessary  for  each  pan  varies  &om  3-  to  6-hor8e 
power,  according  to  its  size  and  construction.  The  expenditure  per  ton 
of  ore  stamped,  ground,  and  amalgamated  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  mill  and  the  degree  of  perfection  of  its  arrangements,  but  may  be 
taken  on  an  average  at  2-hor8e  power. 

In  Arizona  and  Sonora  some  mills  ate  arranged  on  Boss's  system, 
which  dispenses  with  the  operation  of  tank  shovelling.  The  pass  are 
arranged  in  sets  of  eight,  each  one  being  connected  with  that  next  below 
it  by  an  overflow  pipe  placed  7  inches  below  the  top  edge  of  the  tab. 
The  coarse  sand  in  the  battery  pulp  is  separated  by  a  current  sizing 
apparatus,  and  passed  through  Noa  1  and  2  pans,  where  it  is  ground 
fine  without  mercury,  and  then  to  No.  3,  which  also  receives  the  fine 
slimes  from  the  battery.  Mercury  is  first  added  in  No.  3,  and  is  also 
used  in  the  remaining  five  pans,  Noa  4  to  8,  but  the  grinding  is  only 
continued  as  far  as  No.  5,  the  last  three  pans  being  worked  with  the 
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mnllera  lifted  The  ore  passes  through  the  whole  series  of  pans  in  four 
hoois.  About  200  lbs*  of  fresh  mercury  are  added  to  each  pan  at 
interrals  of  two  hours ;  this  is  done  by  hydraulic  pressure,  the  mercury 
being  contained  in  a  closed  tank,  which  is  connected  by  a  system  of 
pipes  with  the  pans  on  one  side  and  with  the  mud  drums  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steam  boilers  on  the  other. 

In  Kroncke's  process,  used  at  Antofagasta  and  Copiapo  in  Chili,  the 
ore,  which  need  not  be  previously  roasted,  but  must  be  finely  pulverized 
and  dried,  is  treated  with  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
in  common  salt,  mercury,  and  zinc>  or  lead-amalgam,  in  barrels  like  those 
of  the  Freiberg  process,  but  much  larger,  holding  from  3  to  4  tons  instead 
of  10  cwts.  Only  sufficient  water  is  used  to  bring  the  chaige  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  moderately  stiff  paste,  and  the  cuprous  chloride  solution  is 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  ore  for  about  half  an  hour  before  the  mercury 
and  zinc  are  added.  The  operation  is  finished  in  about  six  hours,  when 
the  amalgam  is  eoUected  and  cleaned  in  the  usual  way.  The  use  of  zinc 
and  lead  prevent  loss  of  mercuiy  by  decomposing  calomel  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  chlorides  of  the  less  valuable  metal,  and  they  are  also 
supposed  to  expedite  the  amalgamation  by  electro-chemical  action.  Lead 
is  only  used  when  the  ores  contain  native  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver. 

The  Stetefeldt  Furnace. 

In  many  localities^the  most  expensive  item  in  the  cost  of  working 
first-class  ores  by  barrel  amalgamation  was  roasting  or  chloridizing, 
which  alone  was  in  the  Washoe  district  generally  estimated  at  about  (^15 
per  ton.  Some  years  since  a  furnace  was  invented  by  Mr.  Stetefeldt, 
of  Austin,  which  at  one  time  promised  to  effect  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  expense  of  this  operation.  Its  action  consists  in  allowing  yery 
finely  pulverized  ore,  mixed  with  common  salt,  to  fall  against  a  current 
of  heated  air  rising  through  a  shaft,  by  which  the  particles  of  the  metallic 
sulphides  are  transformed  into  oxides,  whilst  sulphurous  anhydride  is 
eTolved.  By  the  action  of  this  and  watery  yapour  on  common  salt^ 
hydrochloric  acid  is  generated,  and  by  the  reaction  of  this  acid  on  the 
oxides,  metallic  chlorides  are  obtained. 

The  chemical  action  of  this  apparatus  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace,  but,  as  the  ore  is  made  to  fall  in  a  shower  of 
finely  divided  particles,  it  is  more  thoroughly  exposed  during  its  descent 
to  oxidizing  and  chloridizing  influences.  In  consequence  of  this  its 
action  is  stated  to  be  very  rapid  and  complete,  while  the  expenditure 
of  labour  is  said  to  be  smaU. 

This  furnace  consists  of  a  shaft,  20  feet  in  height  and  from  3  to  4 
feet  square  at  the  base.  At  two  opposite  sides  are  fire-places,  from  which 
short  flues  communicate  with  the  main  shaft  At  the  top  is  the  feeding 
apparatus,  which  supplies  a  continuous  shower  of  the  ore  in  a  state  of 
extreme  division.    At  a  short  distance  below  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  a 
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flue,  through  which  the  gases  escape,  and  hy  which  they  are  conducted  to 
a  series  of  chambers,  where  any  portions  of  the  ore  which  may  haye 
been  carried  over  by  the  draught  are  deposited.  An  auxiliary  fire- 
place, in  communication  with  the  flue,  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  temperature  and  of  extending  the  region  of  chemical 
action. 

A  discharging-door  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft,  whence 
the  principal  portion  of  the  ore  is  withdrawn.  Similar  doors  are  arranged 
at  convenient  points  along  the  main  flue,  and  communicate  with  the 
several  chambers.  The  chimney  for  the  final  escape  of  the  gases  at  the 
end  of  the  dust-chambers  is  about  40  feet  in  height* 

The  ore  is  mixed  with  salt  on  a  drying  floor,  and  then  crushed  by 
dry  stamping.  It  is  afterwards  raised  by  an  elevator  to  the  hopper  of 
the  feeding  apparatus  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  whence  it  is  supplied 
continuously  to  the  chloridizing  column.  The  temperature  of  this  is 
maintained  as  uniform  as  possible,  the  heat  employed  being  sufficient  to 
keep  the  ore,  which  accumulates  at  the  bottom,  constantly  red  hot  Mr. 
Stetefeldt  states  that  the  results  of  the  actual  working  experience  of  one 
of  his  furnaces,  which  he  erected  at  Reno,  go  to  show  that  it  gets 
through  a  larger  amount  of  work  with  a  smaller  expense  for  labour,  fuel, 
and  salt)  than  any  apparatus  previously  employed  for  the  purpose.  It 
has  been  further  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  silver  present  in  the  ore 
is  converted  into  chloride.  One  of  these  furnaces,  worked  by  eight  men, 
is  said  to  have  accomplished  the  chloridizing  of  as  much  ore  as  ten  re- 
verberatory  furnaces  requiring  the  labour  of  thirty-six  men.  The  fuel 
consumed  in  the  Eeno  furnace  averaged  about  two  cords  of  wood  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  treated  an  amount  of  ore  per  diem  which,  in 
ordinary  calciners,  would  require  the  consumption  of  ten  cords.  From 
3  to  6  per  cent  of  salt  was  required,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore; 
while  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  at  least  twice  that  quantity  would  be 
necessary.  It  is  also  maintained  that  the  bullion  produced  from  ores 
roasted  in  this  furnace  contains  less  impurity  than  that  from  those  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  consequently  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  work- 
ing ores  containing  a  large  amount  of  "  base  metal"  The  expense  of 
roasting  1  ton  of  ore  with  salt  in  the  Beno  furnace  was,  in  1870,  given 
as  between  $6  and  $7 ;  but  it  was  expected  that  this  cost  would  be 
materially  reduced  by  the  application  of  certain  projected  improvements. 

The  woodcuts,  figs.  216,  217,  afibrd  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  furnace  at  Eeno.  a.  Shaft  through  which  the  ore  falls ; 
6,  top  of  shaft)  on  which  the  feeding  apparatus  is  arranged ;  c,  damper, 
inserted  when  the  screens  of  the  feeding  machinery  are  exchanged;  d^ 
door  through  which  the  roasted  ore  is  discharged  upon  the  cooHng  floor ; 
e,  fire-places ;  /,  flue  through  which  the  gases  escape ;  g^  triangular  flue- 
bridges  of  cast-iron ;  ^,  cast-iron  plates,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  flue, 
and  which  allow  the  dust,  which  settles  in  this  part  of  the  apparatos,  to 
fall  into  the  chamber,  %  ;  k^  discharging  door ;  /,  fire-place,  which  heats 
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the  lower  portion  of  the  flue,/;  m,  flue  connected  with  the  dust-chamber, 
o;  n,  discharging  doors. 

The  principal  dust-chamber  is  24  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  10  feet 
high ;  from  this  the  gases  pass  under  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  on  which  the 
ore  and  salt  are  dried,  39  feet  in  length  and  7  in  width.     A  fine  3  feet  4 
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inches  wide,  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  about  180  feet  in  length,  leads 
from  the  drying-kiln  to  an  iron  chimney,  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter, 
situated  on  the  hill-side.  The  top  of  this  chimney  rises  40  feet  above 
that  of  the  furnace.  The  fire-places  and  archea  are  built  of  fire-bricks, 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  with  common  bricks.     The  walls  are 
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built  double,  with  spaces  between  them,  and  the  furnace  is  bound  with 
iron  rails  and  j-inch  rods. 

At  first  mnch  difficulty  was  experienced  iu  providing  suitable  feeding 
apparatus.  Geratenhofei'a  feeder,  consisting  of  fluted  rollers,  which  force 
the  ore  through  slits  on  the  top  of  the  famace,  waa  not  found  to  answer, 
as  it  caused  the  ore  to  foil  in  lumps,  which  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 

2  Z 
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shaft  in  an  almost  unaltered  state.  This  is  caused  by  the  tendency  po^ 
sessed  by  the  particles  of  all  finely  pulverized  minerals  to  adhere  to  one 
another  if  a  slightly  compressed  mass  be  allowed  to  fall  through  the  air. 

After  various  trials  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose  was  arranged  as 
follows : — 

A  hollow  cast-iron  frame,  kept  cool  by  a  small  stream  of  water,  rests 
on  top  of  the  furnace.  In  this  frame  is  a  cast-iron  grating,  covered  by  a 
screen  of  finely  punched  sheet-iron,  similar  to  those  employed  for  wet 
crushing.  Immediately  above  the  punched  screen  is  another,  made  of 
coarse  wire-cloth,  fastened  to  a  movable  frame.  This  is  provided  with 
flanges  resting  on  adjustable  rollers  on  the  outside  of  the  hopper,  and 
receives  a  reciprocating  motion  from  a  crank.  The  throw  of  this  is  1| 
inch,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  motion  of  a  stratum  of  pulverized  ore 
with  the  coarse  sieve,  a  number  of  tliin  iron  blades  are  so  arranged  across 
the  hopper  that  their  lower  edges  almost  touch  the  upper  surface  of  this 
sieve.  These  blades  keep  the  finely  divided  ore  from  being  dispbced 
when  the  crank  is  in  motion,  while  the  meshes  of  the  iron  screen  cut 
through  it  and  cause  its  particles  to  fall  through  the  apertures  of  the 
punched  screen  beneath.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  crank-shaft 
varies  from  thirty  to  seventy  per  minute,  and  the  ore  is  thus  regularly 
and  continuously  introduced  into  the  furnace. 

In  the  newer  forms  of  this  furnace  the  shaft  and  dust  flue  are  raised 
above  the  ground  upon  piers  and  terminate  below  in  hoppers,  which  dis- 
charge the  roasted  ore  into  waggons  placed  below.  They  are  made  with 
shafts,  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  roast  from  20  to  40  tons  of  ore  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Akalqamation  of  Befractort  Orbs  in  Montana* 

In  the  territory  of  Montana  large  quantities  of  silver  ore  containing 
a  little  gold  are  raised.  These  ores,  consisting  mainly  of  sulphides  of 
silver,  antimony,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  are  locally  known  as  "base  ores, 
the  assay  of  which  varies  from  40  to  50  ounces  of  silver,  and  from  ^  to 
10  dwts.  of  gold  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  The  mill  arrangements  for  the 
treatment  of  these  ores  usually  include  grizzlies  or  screens,  stone-breakers, 
drying  cylinders  and  flues,  automatic  stamp-feeders,  dry  stamping-mills, 
chloridizing  furnaces,  amalgamating  pans,  settlers,  and  bullion  retorts. 
The  drying  cylinders  under  the  grizzlies  and  stone-breakers,  usually 
of  wrought-iron  18  feet  long,  42  inches  tapered  to  56  inches  inside 
diameter,  make  about  eight  revolutions  per  minute.  The  "  Howell  and 
White"  chloridizing  furnace,  28  feet  long  and  60  inches  inside  diameter, 
slowly  revolving  between  a  fire-place  and  dust-chambers,  is  but  a  slight 
modifidation  in  form  bf  the  Hocking  and  Oxland  calciner,  used  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall,  described  at  p.  476, 

The  mortar-boxes  of  the  stamps  are  fitted  with  front  and  back  screens, 
each  enclosed  in  wooden  chambers.     At  the  bottom  of  the  chambers 
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is  an  Archimedean  screw  for  delivering  the  ore  to  an  elevator  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  hattery.  The  ore  from  the  drying  cylinder  is  weighed 
to  the  stamps,  and  the  salt  is  then  added,  the  quantity  varying,  with 
the  baseness  of  the  ore,  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  by  weight.  Both  ore 
and  salt  are  reduced  in  the  mortar  to  a  dry  dust.  This  saline  dust  is 
elevated  so  as  to  be  passed  direct  to  the  chloridizing  cylinder  or  furnace. 
From  this  furnace  it  is  discharged  into  storage  boxes,  from  which  charges 
are  drawn  for  the  amalgamating  pans. 

A  charge  is  amalgamated  and  discharged  into  the  settler  in  from  six 
to  eight  hours.  Sometimes  the  Hasenclever  furnace  is  employed  for  dry- 
ing the  ore  previous  to  its  being  mixed  with  salt.  When  the  Stetefeldt 
furnace  is  used  for  chloridizing  purposes,  the  ore  and  salt  drop  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  about  60  feet.  In  the  following 
table  will  be  found  the  approximate  weight  and  cost  of  chloridizing  ore 
in  four  distinct  mills,  at  the  prices  stated  for  labour,  salt,  and  fuel,  as 
well  as  the  assay  proportions  of  silver  chloridized  and  amalgamated, 
together  with  the  assay  proportion  of  gold  obtained.  The  ore  chloridized 
in  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  was  very  base,  requiring  14  per  cent,  of  salt. 


Character  of  furnace  used   • 


No.  of  tons  of  2|000  lbs.  each  chlor- 
idized per  twenty-four  hours    . 


Labour,  at  148.  per  day 
8al%  at  £S  per  2,000  lbs. 
Wood  fuel,  at  26fl.  per  cord 
Power  .        •        .        • 
Oil  and  light 
Wear  and  tear 
Interest       •       • 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Oa^^a^aI 

Ul. 

HowcOl  & 

Howell  & 

Howell  & 

oteteieiuif. 

White. 

White. 

White. 

25 

80 

28} 

20 

£    t. 

d. 

£    8.    d. 

£   8.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

6     6 

0 

4    8    0 

4     8     0 

1  14    0 

28     0 

0 

24    0    0 

18    4    9 

16    0    0 

5  10 

6 

4  17    6 

4  11     0 

8  18    0 

0  10 

0 

0  12    0 

16    0 

16    0 

•  •  • 

0    8    0 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

10    0 

1     0    0 

10    0 

1  12 

0 
6 

12    0 

12    0 

12    0 

41  18 

36    2    6 

80  11    9 

25    0    0 

Average  ooet  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,     £1  13    6     £14    0     £116     £15    0 


Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Silver  chloridized  . 

• 

. 

. 

88 

•  •• 

82A 

84 

Silver  anialgamated 

. 

. 

. 

86A 

•  ■  • 

•  ■  • 

«  •  • 

Gold            ,, 

• 

• 

• 

60 

•  •  • 

66ft 

•  •  • 
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Processes  foe  Extracting  Silver  by  the  Wet  Way. 

The  processes  by  which  silver  is  extracted  from  ores  and  metallur- 
gical products  by  the  various  wet  methods  are  all  comparatively  modem, 
and  belong  to  that  recent  period  during  which  the  practical  metalluigist 
has  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  chemical  research. 
These  methods  have  now,  to  a  great  extent^  supplanted  the  older  pro- 
cesses of  liquation  and  amalgamation,  and  may  often  be  advantageously 
employed  for  the  treatment  of  argentiferous  materials,  particularly  when 
the  amount  of  copper  is  large,  and  that  of  lead  comparatively  smalL 
Under  certain  conditions  the  methods  of  silver  extraction  by  the  wet 
way  possess  advantages  over  smelting  and  amalgamation;  but  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  it  is  necessary 
that  the  material  operated  on  should  not  contain  any  considerable  amount 
of  either  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  or  arsenic.  Ores  containing  these  metals 
in  large  quantities  are  not  adapted  for  treatment  by  any  of  the  wet  pro- 
cesses, and  the  fact  of  their  being  frequently  associated  with  silver  ores 
has  tended  to  restrict  the  application  of  such  processes. 

Augustin's  Prooess. — When  ordinary  argentiferous  ores,  or  sulphu- 
retted metallurgical  products  containing  silver,  are  roasted  with  common 
salt,  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  a  hot  and  concentrat-ed 
brine.  From  this  solution  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  by  metallic 
copper,  which  can  in  its  turn  be  thrown  down  by  iron.  The  residual 
liquors,  until  by  repeated  use  they  contain  too  much  sodium  sulphate, 
may  be  employed  for  dissolving  fresh  quantities  of  silver  chloride.  The 
solubility  of  silver  chloride  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  is  a  fact  long 
known,  but  was  first  taken  practical  advantage  of  (1849)  by  Aogustin, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Mansfeld  Mining  Company,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores.  This  process  is  less 
applicable  to  the  direct  treatment  of  ores  than  to  mattes,  since  raw  ores 
frequently  contain  substances  which  interfere  with  the  ccfmplete  con- 
version of  the  silver  into  chloride. 

Copper  mattes,  yielding  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  copper,  but  free 
from  metallic  granules,  and  containing  neither  lead,  zinc,  antfhiony,  nor 
arsenic,  afford  the  best  results  by  Augustin's  process. 

The  presence  of  rich  copper  sulphides  is  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  residues  poor  in  silver,  but  a  mixture  of  meitallic  copper,  in  the 
form  of  shot)  necessarily  results  in  a  loss  of  silver.  It  is  often  found 
advantageous  to  submit  copper  mattes  to  concentration  before  subjecting 
them  to  treatment  by  this  process.  When  lead  is  present,  it  may  be 
transformed  into  chloride  and  removed  by  hot  water,  previous  to  the 
treatment  of  the  roasted  mattes  by  brine. 

The  desilverization  of  copper  matte  is  effected  by  the  following  series 
of  manipulations : — 

First  Roasting, — The  matte  is  first  ground  and  sifted,  and  then  roasted 
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at  a  low  red-heat  on  the  upper  bed  of  a  double  reverberatory  furnace. 
This  operation  is  completed  in  about  five  hours,  the  ordinary  charge  being 
about  4  cwts.  The  ore  is  then  transferred  to  the  lower  bed,  where  it 
is  roasted  during  two  hours  at  a  moderate  temperatura  The  heat  is  then 
raised,  and  the  roasting  continued  during  three  additional  hours.  By 
this  treatment  the  silver  contained  in  the  matte  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  transformed  into  sulphate,  while  the  corresponding  iron  and  copper 
salts  will  be  decomposed  into  oxides  mixed  with  basic  sulphates.  A 
sample  drawn  from  the  roasted  charge  should,  when  treated  with  hot 
water,  afford  a  solution  of  a  faintly  blue  colour,  which  by  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  solution  of  common  salt  should  give  a  precipitate  of  silver 
chloride. 

Boasting  with  Salt — ^As  soon  as  a  sample  taken  from  the  furnace 
affords  the  results  above  described,  the  charge  is  withdrawn,  and  after 
being  allowed  to  cool,  is  ground  between  millstones.  The  ground  ore  is 
then  passed  through  a  bolting-sieve,  and  placed  in  the  same  furnace  in 
which  it  was  previously  treated,  where  it  is  mixed  with  from  3  to  5  per 
cent  of  common  salt.  It  is  now  roasted  at  a  low  temperature,  by  which 
chloride  of  sodium  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphates. 
Chlorine  unites  with  silver,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  metal  is  trans- 
formed into  the  state  of  chloride.  This  second  roasting  occupies  from 
two  to  three  hours,  and  the  mixture,  after  being  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  is  taken  to  the  lixiviating  house. 

Lixiviation  and  Precipitation, — A  lofty  shed  should  be  used  for  the 
lixiviation  of  the  chloridized  ores.  At  Freiberg,  where  Augustin's  process 
was  employed  from  the  year  1849  to  1862,  when  it  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  process  for  the  treatment  of  roasted  mattes  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  operations  were  conducted  with  a  plant  of  which  fig.  218  represents 
an  elevation. 

The  lixiviating  tubs,  a,  arranged  in  a  straight  line  on  a  floor  consider- 
ably above  the  ground-level,  were  each  provided  with  a  false  bottom 
supporting  a  filter.  On  the  bottom  of  the  tub  was  laid  a  wooden  cross, 
upon  which  rested  a  disc  made  of  planks  perforated  with  large  holes. 
This  was  covered  by  a  uniform  layer  of  twigs,  and  a  linen  cloth  was 
stretched  over  them  and  made  tight  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  by  a 
wooden  hoop.  These  tubs,  provided  with  wheels,  were  each  chaiged  with 
about  8  cwts.  of  roasted  matte,  and  could  be  transported  by  t}ie  bogie,  5, 
running  on  the  tramway,  c,  and  were  finally  arranged  in  their  respective 
places  by  cross-rails  on  the  platform,  d.  Hot  brine  was  conducted  to  the 
several  tubs  from  the  reservoir,  e,  supplied  from  the  larger  tank,  /,  through 
the  trough,  g.  The  solution  of  salt  was  heated  to  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture by  steam-pipes.  The  heated  brine,  on  coming  in  contact  with  silver 
chloride,  dissolved  it,  and  flowed  off  through  the  filters  into  a  trough,  by 
which  it  was  conducted  into  a  tank  above  the  level  of  a  series  of  tubs. 
From  this  reservoir  the  fluid  was  conducted  into  four  tubs,  not  shown  in 
the  woodcut,  in  which  the  silver  was  precipitated  by  cement-copper.     The 
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coppei  used  for  tliis  purpose  was  placed  on  filters  aimilar  to  those  od  th« 
bottom  of  the  lixiviating  tuba.  From  these  tubs  the  liqnois  flowed  into 
three  tubs,  h,  charged  in  the  same  way  as  the  tipper  ones  with  precipitated 
copper,  where  the  last  traces  of  silror  were  thrown  down.  The  cupri- 
ferous liquors  now  falling  successively  into  the  series  of  tabs,  t  and  it, 
charged  with  metallic  iron,  deposited  the  greater  portion  of  their  copper, 
and  were  finally  conducted  into  a  tank,  I,  where  any  traces  of  copper  still 
retained  in  solution  were  precipitated  by  an  additional  supply  of  iron 
scrap.  The  brine,  thus  freed  from  silver  and  copper,  was  pumped  back 
again  into  the  reservoir,  /,  to  be  re-heated  and  again  used. 

When  the  tubs,  a,  had  been  exhausted  of  silver,  they  were  taken  on 
the  bc^e,  b,  and  placed  on  a  line  of  rails  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  tramway, 
e,  where  they  were  washed,  first  with  liquors  resulting  from  previooa 


Fig.  !18.. 


washings,  and  finally  with  water.  Tlie  washing  waters,  when  sufficiently 
concentrated  by  repeated  use,  were  treated  as  silver  solutions.  After  the 
third  liziviation,  for  which  pure  water  was  employed,  the  tub  was  taken 
to  the  tipper,  m,  where  it  was  turned  over  and  its  contents  discharged  into 
a  drainer,  n. 

The  process  of  lixiviation  may  be  divided  into  two  periods:  the  first, 
during  which  the  ore  is  treated  with  concentrated  hot  solutions  of  common 
salt,  occupying  about  twenty  honrs.  The  first  period  was  considered  as 
terminated  when  a  piece  of  bright  copper  held  in  the  escaping  liquor  was 
no  longer  whitened  by  a  deposit  of  silver,  and  the  tuba  were  then  removed 
upon^the  bogie,  h,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  second  washing ;  first 
with  weak  liquors,  and  afterwards  with  water,  as  above  described. 

The  products  obtained  were — Firstly :  residues  in  tubs,  containing 
from  40  to  65  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  more  or  less  considerable  bacei 
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of  silver.  When  found  to  contain  more  than  0*03  per  cent,  of  silver 
they  were  put  aside  to  be  again  operated  on.  When  aftbrding  less  than 
that  quantity  they  were  passed  to  the  smelting  department  for  the 
production  of  copper. 

Secondly :  cement  silver,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  which,  after  being 
washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subsequently  with  water,  was 
pressed  into  balls,  thoroughly  dried,  and  taken  to  the  refinery. 

Thirdly :  cement  copper,  employed  for  the  precipitation  of  silver 
during  succeeding  operations. 

Fourthly :  liquors  freed  from  silver  and  copper,  from  which  a  portion 
of  the  iron  precipitates  as  a  basic  salt ;  these  liquors  can  be  employed  in 
lieu  of  fresh  brine,  but  require  to  be  occasionally  freed  from  sodium 
sulphate  by  crystallization. 

The  expense  of  treating  copper  matte  by  this  process  necessarily 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of  salt,  fuel  and  labour,  in  the  locality 
in  which  the  works  may  be  situated.  The  loss  of  silver  is  from  8  to  12 
percent.  Speiss  yields  its  silver  to  this  process  with  more  difficulty 
than  copper  matte. 

Zibrvooel's  Process. — Augustin's  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver 
by  hot  brine,  after  being  in  operation  for  some  years  at  Mansfeld,  was 
superseded  in  the  year  1857  by  a  simpler  and  cheaper  method  introduced 
by  Hiittenmeister  Ziervogel,  which  has  been  found  to  be  peculiarly  well 
fitted  for  the  treatment  of  the  very  pure  matter  produced  there.  This  is 
also  known  as  Wasserlaugereiy  or  watef  lixiviation,  water  being  used  as  a 
solvent  instead  of  chloride  solutions. 

This  method  is  founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  when  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  iron  sulphides,  containing  silver,  is  roasted  in  a  state  of  fine 
division,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  ferrous  sulphate  is  first  formed. 
This,  by  further  roasting,  becomes  ferric  sulphate,  which  is  finally 
decomposed  into  ferric  oxide.  At  this  period  sulphide  of  copper  is 
transformed  into  cupric  sulphate,  and  on  the  temperature  being  further 
increased,  cupric  oxide  is  produced  and  sulphuric  acid  expelled.  Finally, 
silver  sulphide  is  converted  into  silver  sulphate,  a  salt  readily  dissolved 
in  water,  while  nearly  all  the  other  ingredients  of  the  roasted  matte  are 
insoluble  in  that  menstruum.  If  the  roasted  material  be  now  lixiviated 
with  hot  water,  the  silver  will  be  obtained  in  a  solution,  from  which  it 
can  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form. 

ZiervogeFs  process,  although  well  adapted  for  the  desilverixation 
of  the  pure  copper  mattes  of  Mansfeld,  is  not  generally  applicable  to 
the  treatment  of  silver  ores  contaminated  by  arsenic,  antimony,  lead, 
or  zinc. 

The  quantity  of  silver  in  the  refined  copper  produced  at  Mansfeld, 
from  residues  partially  resulting  from  amalgamation,  and  partly. from 
treatment  with  hot  brine,  was  (1846-1849)  from  0O388  to  0-0631  per 
cent. ;  while  that  resulting  from  Ziervogel's  process  contains  now  only 
0  029  per  cent 
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The  copper  matte  operated  on  at  Mansfeld  is  first  concentrated,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  state  of  impalpable  powder.  Its  average 
composition  is  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Cu 74-51 

Ag 0-43 

Pb 0-56 

Fe 2-80 

Ni 0-30 

Co 0-19 

Zn 0-61 

Mn 001 

S 2070 

100  00 

The  matte,  after  being  ground,  is  bolted  through  cylindrical  sieves, 
having  from  1,400  apertures  per  square  inch,  and  all  particles  too  coarse 
to  pass  through  the  meshes,  escape  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
are  returned  to  be  re-ground. 

Roasting, — This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  furnace  provided  with 
two  beds,  each  10  feet  in  length  and  8  feet  in  width,  placed  over  one 
another.  The  upper  bed  is  heated  from  below  by  the  flame  and  gases 
passing  over  that  beneath  it,  whilst  from  above  it  receives  its  heat  from 
the  same  gases,  which  are  conducted  over  its  arch  in  high  zigzag  flues, 
answering  the  purpose  of  condensing  chambers^  Above  these  flues  are 
cast<>iron  plates,  formmg  a  floor  on  which  the  discharged  residues  are 
dried  previous  to  being  smelted  for  copper.  The  gases  are  finally  con- 
ducted into  a  high  chimney,  which  is  in  communication  with  several 
similar  furnaces.  In  order  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air  beneath  the 
grate  the  ash-pit  is  closed,  but  is  in  connection  with  an  arched  channel 
running  below  the  furnaces,  and  communicating  with  the  atmosphere. 
The  amount  of  air  admitted  into  the  ash-pit  through  this  passage  is 
regulated  by  an  opening,  which  can  be  more  or  less  completely  closed  by 
a  sheet-iron  door,  attached  to  a  regulating  bar.  There  is  also  an  opening 
in  the  upper  bed,  through  which  the  partially  roasted  charge  can  be 
transferred  to  the  lower  one.  During  the  process  of  roasting  this 
opening  is  closed  by  an  iron  plate. 

Each  bed  is  provided  with  a  working-door,  and  a  small  fine,  for  the 
escape  of  moisture  and  fumes,  connects  the  upper  one  with  the  condensing 
chambers. 

Each  charge  for  this  furnace  consists  of  5  cwts.  of  finely  divided 
copper  matte,  70  lbs.  of  imperfectly  desilverized  residues  from  a  preced- 
ing operation,  and  25  lbs.  of  lixiviated  lumps  which  have  become  caked 
during  a  previous  roasting. 

The  roasting  may  be  divided  into  three  periods : — 

1.  The  materials  are  first  mixed  and  then  spread  on  the  upper 
bed,  still  hot  from  the  previous  charge,  and  are  allowed  to  remain 
without  stirring  for  about  half  an  hour,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
perfectly  dried.     About  5  lbs.  of  dry  and  finely  powdered  brown  coal 
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are  now  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  worked,  with  the  rake,  for  ahout 
one  hour. 

As  the  air,  entering  by  the  working-door,  passes  directly  to  the  flue, 
the  roasting  in  that  portion  of  the  furnace  progresses  more  rapidly  than 
towards  the  opposite  end ;  consequently  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time 
it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  charge.  The  material 
between  the  working-door  and  the  flue  is  now  turned  back  toward  the 
further  extremity  of  the  hearth,  while  that  which  originally  occupied 
the  space  between  the  door  and  the  back  of  the  furnace  is  spread  on  the 
hearth  between  the  door  and  the  flue.  The  mass  is  then  raked  for 
another  hour,  subsequently  again  turned,  and  afterwards  raked  during 
two  and  a  quarter  hours,  by  the  two  workmen  in  charge  of  the  furnace, 
alternately.  At  this  period  of  the  operation  25  lbs.  of  powdered  brown 
coal  are  added  to  the  chaise,  with  which  it  is  well  mixed,  and  the  whole, 
in  a  brightly  glowing  state,  is  raked  through  the  aperture  in  the  bottom 
on  to  the  bed  beneath.  This  first  stage  of  the  operation  of  roasting 
occupies  five  and  a  half  hours. 

2.  No  fuel  is  thrown  on  the  grate  during  the  second  period;  the 
partially  roasted  charge  is  evenly  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  red  hot 
lower  hearth,  where  it  is  continuously  raked  during  about  an  hour  in  order 
to  prevent  caking.  The  flue  between  the  furnace  and  condensing  cham* 
bers  is  closed  by  a  damper,  in  order  to  prevent  a  further  rise  of  tempera- 
ture by  the  rapid  oxidation  of  sulphur,  and  the  combustion  of  the  brown 
coal  which  has  been  added.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  brown 
coal  has  become  entirely  consumed,  and,  after  being  continuously  raked 
during  an  hour,  the  position  of  the  different  portions  of  the  charge  in  the 
furnace  is  changed.  The  damper  is  now  withdrawn  and  oxidation  is 
accelerated  by  the  admission  of  air  during  one  hour  and  a  half.  From 
this  period  the  temperature  of  the  mass  gradually  diminishes,  and  the 
charge  idtimately  assumes  a  dark  colour. 

In  order  to  determine  the  progress  of  the  operation,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  this  period  should  be  further  prolonged,  a  sample  is  taken  from 
different  parts  of  the  hearth ;  this  is  cooled  on  a  tile,  and  any  lumps  it 
may  contain  are  sifted  out.  The  finely  divided  powder  is  spread  on  an 
ordinary  white  plate,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  is  added  to  moisten 
it  throughout.  If  the  resulting  solution  be  of  a  blue  colour,  and  the 
addition  of  common  salt  produces  a  white  precipitate,  it  indicates  that 
the  formation  of  silver  sidphate  has  commenced,  and  that  the  second 
roasting  period  may  be  considered  finished.  Should  the  washing  of  the 
sample  yield  a  greenish  solution,  indicating  the  presence  of  iron  salts, 
the  operation  must  be  further  continued. 

The  second  period  of  roasting  usually  occupies  two  and  a  quarter 
hours. 

3.  The  fuel  employed  during  the  third  period  should  be  oak,  beech, 
birch,  or  some  other  luuxi  wood,  but  fir  must  be  avoided,  as  it  produces  a 
smoky  flame,  exercising  a  reducing  action,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
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cuprous  oxide  and  the  separation  of  metallic  silver.  The  flame  rises 
from  the  grate  to  the  arch  of  the  furnace,  and  does  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  charge  lying  upon  the  hearth.  The  draught  is  regulated 
by  dampers  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  &c. 

The  mixture  is  now  thoroughly  and  continuously  worked  over  by 
the  rake,  and  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  it  has  acquired  a  dull  red- 
heat^  which  is  afterwards  increased  to  full  redness.  But  few  lumps  or 
clots  should  be  formed  during  the  progress  of  roasting,  and  these  are  not 
broken  down  but  become  more  compact  in  proportion  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  that  portion  of 
the  charge  lying  nearest  the  fire-bridge  is  sufficiently  roasted.  This  is 
determined  by  lixiviating  a  sample,  which  should  afford  a  solution 
of  a  light  blue  colour  and  yield  a  dense  precipitate  of  silver  chloride 
on  the  addition  of  solution  of  common  salt.  The  charge  is  now  turned 
over,  and  that  portion  which  was  originally  furthest  from  the  fire-place  is 
brought  to  the  bridge  end  of  the  hearth.  The  whole  is  constantly  stirred, 
until  a  second  sample,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  mass,  shows  that 
it  is  ready  for  drawing.  If  too  much  heat  is  applied  during  this  opera- 
tion, silver  sulphate  becomes  decomposed,  in  which  case  the  liquid  result- 
ing from  washing  a  sample  will  be  quite  free  from  cupric  sulphate,  and 
entirely  without  colour.  The  third  period  of  roasting  occupies  five  hours 
and  a  half,  thus  making  the  total  period  necessary  for  the  complete  work- 
ing of  a  charge,  on  the  two  beds,  thirteen  hours  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  newer  furnaces  the  number  of  roasting  beds  is  increased  from 
two  to  three  and  four.  The  latter,  though  expensive  to  build,  are  con- 
sidered more  advantageous  than  the  smaller  sizes.  They  are  heated  by 
gas  instead  of  wood. 

The  loss  of  silver  experienced  during  the  operation  of  roasting 
amounts  to  about  7  percent,  and  above  91*5  per  cent  of  the  silver  origi- 
nally present  should  be  in  the  form  of  sulphate  in  the  roasted  ore.  The 
fume  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  mattes  in  the  roasting  furnace 
is  collected  from  the  flues  and  condensing  chambers,  and  smelted  for 
copper  matte.     These  mattes  are  rich  in  silver. 

Lixiviation  and  Precipitation. — On  being  withdrawn  from  the  furnace 
the  roasted  material  is  cooled  to  about  87**  C,  and  placed,  in  chai^gesi 
each  of  5  cwts.,  in  the  tubs,  A,  ^g,  219,  of  which  there  is  a  series  of  ten. 
These  are  provided  with  false  bottoms,  and  with  filters  constructed  in  a 
similar  way  to  those  employed  for  the  extraction  of  silver  chloride  by  hot 
brine.  A  leaden  tube,  6,  2  inches  in  diameter,  conveys  from  2  to  3 
cubic  feet  of  water  heated  to  87"*  C.  upon  the  top  of  the  charge,  which 
is  covered  with  oakum  or  straw  for  its  better  distribution  over  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  the  liquors  begin  to  flow  from  the  tap,  c,  inserted 
beneath  the  false  bottom,  that  on  the  pipe,  b,  is  closed,  and  another,  oom- 
mimicating  with  the  pipe,  a,  of  larger  diameter,  is  opened,  by  which 
water,  heated  to  the  temperature  before  indicated,  and  slightly  acidulated 
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with  snlphnric  acid,  ia  supplied  to  the  lixiviating  tub  at  the  rate  of  abont 
S}  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  washing  is  continued  until  the  addition  of  salt  to  a'eampU  of 
the  liquon  flowing  ofT  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride. 
The  solution  of  eilver  sulphate  flows  from  e,  into  the  fiist  compartment, 
B,  of  a  tank  30  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  \\  feet  high.  From  B  the 
liquors  enter  the  compartment,  C,  bj  flowing  over  a  division  which  does 
not  quite  reach  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  are  then  distributed,  by  an 
equal  number  of  taps,  into  ten  precipitating  tubs,  D,  provided  with  faUe 
bottoms.  This  clarifying  box,  as  well  as  all  the  other  leservoiis  em- 
ployed, ia  provided  with  a  float,  d,  indicating  the  height  of  the  liquid. 

Upon  the  Alters  of  the  tubs,  D,  are  placed  layers  of  cement-popper 
about  3  inches  in  thickness,  above  which  are  laid  about  twenty  copper 


bars  11  inches  long,  S  inches  brood,  and  1  inch  thick.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  in  these  tubs,  and  the  liqnora,  on 
leaving  them,  are  received  iu  the  lead-lined  trough,  E,  15  inches  in 
width,  and  6  inches  in  depth,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of  small 
pieces  of  sheet-copper.  They  then  flow  into  the  tubs,  F,  which  have 
false  bottoms,  and  contain  a  little  granular  copper  and  a  few  bara  of  the 
same  metal.  The  desilverized  liquors,  which  have  now  a  temperature 
of  aboQt  56°  C,  are  conducted  by  the  gutter,  g,  into  a  leaden  reservoir, 
whence  they  are  pumped  into  a  leaden  pan,  capable  of  containing  about 
70  cubic  feet,  where  they  are  heated  to  87°  C,  and  again  employed  for 
lixiviation.  Half  a  pound  of  aulphnric  acid  is  added  to  each  charge  of 
tiie  leaden  pan,  and  has  the  effect  not  only  of  facilitating  the  solution  of 
silver  sulphate,  but  also  of  preventing  the  separation  of  basic  salts.  The 
precipitated  silver  is  removed  from  the  tubs,  D,  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  filters  are  taken  out  and  cleaned  once  a  week. 
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The  precipitated  silver  is  cliiefl}'  contaminated  by  the  presence  of 
copper  and  gypsum,  and  is  reduced  to  powder  by  being  pounded  with 
wooden  pestles.  It  is  subsequently  lixiviated  for  several  days  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  eight  times  its  volume  of  water,  in  nine  tubs, 
H,  in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  remaining  copper  salts 
and  gypsum,  and  is  finally  washed  with  hot  water.  The  liquors  result- 
ing from  washing  rise  through  L,  and  are  conducted,  by  the  trough,  M, 
firsti  over  metallic  copper,  and  afterwards  into  tanks  containing  scrap- 
iron  ;  the  water  from  the  final  washing  is  run  off  at  N,  and  conducted, 
by  a  gutter,  to  a  lead-lined  tank. 

The  washed  silver  is  moulded  into  blocks  dried  in  a  kiln,  and  refined 
in  a  reverberatory  furnacd  When  the  residues  are  found  by  assay  to 
contain  less  than  003  per  cent  of  silver  (10  ounces  per  ton),  they 
are  removed,  to  be  treated  for  copper. 

The  desilverized  liquors  are  from  time  to  time  purified,  by  throwing 
down  the  copper  by  metallic  iron,  and  the  precipitated  copper,  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  working,  is  divided  into  two  classes  by  washing 
and  decantation.  The  more  granular  portion  is  employed  for  the  preci- 
pitation of  silver,  whilst  the  other,  which  is  contaminated  by  basic  salts, 
is  treated  directly  for  the  production  of  copper. 

Extraction  in  Colorado. — ^At  Black  Hawk,^  Colorado,  a  great 
variety  of  pyritic  and  arsenical  ores  containing  copper,  silver,  and  some 
gold  are  treated  by  a  combination  of  the  Ziervogel  and  Augustin 
extraction  processes.  The  ores  are  roasted,  partly  in  heaps  and  partly  in 
calciners,  and  smelted,  with  additions  of  rich  slags,  unbumt  p3rritea,  and 
fluor-spar,  to  coarse  metal  containing  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  €00 
to  1,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  20  to  30  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  This  is 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  grinding  and  sifting,  and  roasted  for  sul- 
phates by  two  operations.  The  first,  lasting  twenty-four  hours,  is  done  in 
a  calciner,  about  30  feet  long,  holding  3  tons ;  and  the  second  in  a  smaller 
one  taking  a  charge  of  16  cwts.  When  the  copper  salts  are  completely 
decomposed,  the  silver  sulphate  is  extracted  by  boiling  water  and  reduced 
by  cementation  with  copper  in  the  manner  previously  described.  The 
residues  from  the  extraction,  containing  all  the  gold  and  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  original  amount  of  silver,  are  mixed  with  telluride  ores  rich 
in  gold,  and  smelted  to  white  metal  containing  60  per  cent  of  copper, 
150  ounces  of  silver,  and  50  or  60  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  The  white 
metal  is  subjected  to  the  selecting  process  of  the  Welsh  smelter  (page 
427),  giving  copper  bottoms  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold,  and 
pimple  metal  with  75  per  cent  copper,  2  ounces  of  gold,  and  150  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton,  which  is  again  selected,  giving  bottoms  that  are  less 
auriferous  than  the  first  and  an  argentiferous  regulus.  The  latter  is 
roasted  and  washed  with  hot  water,  but  for  complete  desilverization  it 
is  necessary  to  subject  it  to  a  further  roasting  and  extraction  with  salt 

^  This  aooonnt  refers  to  1879.  The  works  have  since  been  remoTed  to  Denver, 
where  the  same  process  is  followed  with  some  modifications. 
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The  final  residues  are  smelted  for  copper.  The  treatment  of  the  auriferous 
bottoms  is  noticed  subsequently  under  gold. 

Von  Patbra's  Procbss. — Dr.  Percy,  in  1848,  first  suggested  the 
extraction  of  silver  from  argentiferous  ores  by  its  conversion  into  chloride 
and  subsequent  solution  in  sodium  hyposulphite.  This  paper,  which 
ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  Yon  Patera,  resulted,  in  1858,  in  the 
introduction,  at  Joachimsthal,  of  the  process  now  bearing  his  nam&  The 
ores  from  that  district  are  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  in  addition  to  silver  contain  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  associated  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 
Mining  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Joachimsthal,  although  less  pro> 
ductive  than  formerly,  still  yield  a  certain  amount  of  argentiferous  ores 
of  extraordinary  richness.  Those  treated  by  the  process  under  considera> 
tion  contain,  on  an  average,  between  2  and  3  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  small 
parcels  are  sometimes  operated  on  which  yield  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  of 
this  metaL  The  only  fuel  to  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  in  the 
district  is  lignite,  but  labour  is  abundant  and  moderately  cheap. 

The  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  this  process  comprehends 
the  following  manipulation : — 1st  Boasting  with  common  salt,  until 
the  silver  has  been  converted  into  chloride.  2nd.  Dissolving  out  the 
silver  chloride  by  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 
3rd.  Precipitating  the  silver  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  from  its  solution 
in  sodium  hyposulphite,  by  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphide.  4th.  The 
silver  sulphide  thus  obtained  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  exposure 
in  a  muffle  to  a  high  temperature. 

Roasting. — The  ores,  on  arriving  at  the  works,  if  not  sufficiently 
reduced  in  size,  are  ground,  and  then  roasted  in  a  furnace,  into  which 
superheated  steam  is  introduced. 

This  apparatus,  instead  of  having  the  usual  long  hearth,  broad  fire- 
bridge, and  wide  fire-place,  has  a  hearth  9  feet  6  inches  in  width,  measur- 
ing only  6  feet  from  the  bridge  end  to  the  take-up  of  the  flue  leading  to 
the  chimney. 

The  grate,  which  is  very  narrow,  is  four-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  longer 
axis  of  the  hearth,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  fire-bridge  enclosing  an 
iron  tube,  protected  by  clay,  and  pierced  with  eight  or  ten  small  holes  on 
the  side  furthest  removed  from  the  grate.  A  charge  of  400  lbs.  of  the 
ore  to  be  operated  on  is  spread  on  the  hearth  of  this  furnace,  and  the 
heat  gradually  and  cautiously  raised,  in  order  to  avoid  agglomeration. 
No  steam  is  admitted  during  the  first  stage  of  the  operation,  but  as  soon 
as  the  charge  has  attained  a  red  heat  as  much  is  turned  on  as  can  be 
introduced  without  materially  reducing  the  temperature.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  four  hours  from  the  time  of  charging,  the  ore  is  withdrawn,  and, 
after  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  ground  in  a  mill  to  the  state  of  a  fine 
powder,  with  the  addition  of  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and 
from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

A  charge  of  this  mixture,  weighing  3  cwts.,  is  introduced  into  a 
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furnace  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  first  roasting,  and  the  second 
roasting  is  commenced.  The  charge  is  spread  evenly  over  the  surface 
of  the  hearth,  and  as  soon  as  a  red  heat  has  heen  attained  steam  is 
admitted  as  before,  care  being  taken,  by  constant  stirring,  to  prevent 
agglomeration.  The  temperature  is  gradually  increased,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  hours,  according  to  the  richness  and 
the  composition  of  the  ores,  the  operation  is  finished. 

The  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  partially  desulphurized  ore 
is  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  in 
case  a  sufficient  amount  of  dther  metallic  sulphates  should  not  be  pro- 
duced. The  introduction  of  aqueous  vapour  is  thought  to  facilitate 
the  chemical  decompositions  going  on  in  the  furnace,  and  to  assist  in 
the  condensation  of  fumes  in  the  flues  and  chambers  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

The  roasted  and  finely  divided  ore,  containing  silver  in  the  state  of 
chloride,  is  now  taken  to  the  lixiviating  shed. 

Liosiviation  with  Water, — In  addition  to  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  the  roasted  ores  contain  variable  quantities  of  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  which,  being  present  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
chlorides  and  sulphates,  are  dissolved  by  washing  in  a  row  of  tubs, 
each  containing  400  lbs.  of  roasted  ore,  hot  water  being  allowed  to  pe> 
colate  through  the  several  charges  during  a  period  of  six  hours.  By  this 
means  the  soluble  salts  are  removed,  and  the  liquors  passing  through  the 
filters  are  conveyed  by  a  trough,  h  (fig.  220),  into  a  tank,  where  the 
metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  lime? water.  The  precipitate  thus 
obtained  is  subsequently  fused  with  a  mixture  of  residues  and  poor  ores 
in  a  blast-furnace. 

The  liquors  draining  into  the  trough  are  from  time  to  time  tested  by 
sodium  sulphide,  and  as  soon  as  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  obtained  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  this  reagent^  the  operation  is  considered  finished, 
and  cold  water  is  passed  through  the  tubs  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  residues. 

lAxiviation  with  Sodium  Hyposulphite, — The  residues  remaining  in 
the  tubs.  A,  after  the  removal  of  the  various  salts  soluble  in  hot  water, 
are  transferred  to  the  tubs,  B,  which  are  also  provided  with  filters  and 
false  bottoms.  At  Joachimsthal  seven  of  these  are  employed,  and  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  tubs,  A  (of  which  thete  are  several),  between 
which  and  the  vessels,  B,  is  a  tramway,  on  which  is  the  bogie,  e.  The 
tubs,  B,  stand  on  trucks,  c',  which  can  be  run  on  to  the  bogie,  e,  and 
made  to  traverse,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  in  front  of  the  row  of 
tubs,  A.  The  vessel,  B,  after  receiving  a  charge  of  200  lbs.  from  the 
tub.  A,  is  removed  to  its  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  tramway, 
where  it  is  treated  with  the  solution  by  which  the  removal  of  the  silver 
is  effected. 

This  consists  of  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  1  cubic  foot 
of  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  0*753  lb.  of  silver.     This  is  conveyed 
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through  the  trough,  6',  and  allowed  to  filter  slowly  through  the  maea.  In 
this  way  the  silver  chloride  ia  gradually  taken  up  in  the  form  of  a  double 
talt,  which,  passing  beneath  the  false  bottom  into  the  trough,  d,  is  conTeyed 
to  the  precipitating  tubs. 

The  duration  of  this  operation  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  influenced 
by  the  richness  and  composition  of  the  ores,  as  well  as  by  their  state  of 
mechanical  division.  Parcels  containing  16  per  cent,  of  silver  are  not 
snfficiently  impoTensbed  by  lixiviation  in  less  than  forty^eight  hours, 
whilst  ores  containing  1  per  cent,  can  be  treated  in  about  twelve  hours. 
Ores  which  do  not  contain  above  7  per  cent,  of  silver  require  but  one 
chlotidiziDg  and  lixiviation,  but  when  richer  samples  are  operated  on,  two 
successive  roastings  and  lixiviations  become  necessary.  During  the  second 
roasting  addition  is  again  made  of  salt  and  ferrous  sulphate.  The  lizi- 
viatiou  is  considered  complete  when  the  liquors  dropping  from  the  tubs 
no  longer  afford  any  traces  of  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 


Fig.  »20.— Von  Flitsn'4  Ptomm  ; 


sodium  Bulphida  The  residues  are  dried  and  fused  with  iron  pyntes  in 
a  hlast-fumace. 

Precipitaium  of  Silver. — The  liquors  passing  through  the  filten  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tubs,  B,  are  conducted  by  the  trough,  d,  into  the  vessels, 
£,  F,  of  which  there  are  ten ;  six  holding  40  gallons  each,  and  four  of  the 
capacity  of  80  gallona  The  precipitant  employed  is  prepared  by  fusing 
soda-ash  with  sulphur,  dissolving  in  water,  and  boiling  the  solution  with 
excess  of  sulphur.  The  liquor  thus  obtained,  which  contains  sodium 
pentasniphide,  with  a  small  amount  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  Ja  conveyed 
to  the  precipitating  vessels  in  large  stoneware  jars,  and  is  poured  into  the 
ai^ntiferons  solutions  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down  on  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity. 

The  contents  of  the  tubs  are  first  well  stirred  and  then  allowed  to 
settle,  and  a  sample  of  the  clear  liquid  having  been  taken  in  a  test  tube, 
a  few  drops  of  the  precipitating  solution  are  added.  If  a  dark-coloured 
precipitate  is  the  result,  it  shows  that  a  certain  amount  of  silver  still 
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remains  in  solution,  and  a  further  addition  of  the  precipitant  is  necessaty. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  no  precipitate  takes  place,  it  becomes  probable  that 
too  large  an  amount  of  sodium  sulphide  may  have  been  added.  In  order 
to  determine  this  point,  some  fresh  liquor,  holding  the  double  salt  of  silver 
in  solution,  is  added  to  a  sample  tsJuen  from  the  tub  under  treatment 
Should  a  precipitate  be  thus  obtained,  argentiferous  liquor  must  be 
cautiously  added  to  the  tub  until  no  further  reaction  takes  place.  When 
this  point  has  been  attained  all  doubt  as  to  whether  the  whole  of  the  silrer 
has  been  precipitated,  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  excess  of  the  precipitant 
has  been  employed  on  the  other,  is  removed  by  taking  two  samples  of  the 
supernatant  liquors,  to  one  of  which  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of 
sodium  sulphide  are  added,  whilst  into  the  other  a  small  quantity  of 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  introduced.  If  the  addition  of  sodium  sul- 
phide produces  no  precipitate  of  silver  sulphide,  it  shows  that  the  whole 
of  that  metal  has  been  removed,  and  should  no  discolouration  take  place 
on  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  the  lead  salt,  it  indicates  that  the  pre- 
cipitant has  not  been  added  in  excess. 

The  exact  neutrality  of  the  residual  liquid  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results,  since  the  liquors  from  which  the  silver  has  been 
precipitated  are  employed  in  the  next  operatioiL  The  presence  of  an  ezoees 
of  sodium  sulphide  would  evidently  convert  a  portion  of  the  silver  into 
insoluble  sulphide,  whilst  the  addition  of  too  small  a  quantity  of  this  pre- 
cipitant would  leave  chloride  of  silver  in  solution,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  solvent  powers  of  the  liquors  for  that  salt. 

Six  hours  after  the  addition  of  the  sulphide  solution  the  floccnlent 
precipitate  has  sufficiently  settled  to  admit  of  the  supernatant  liquor  being 
syphoned  off  into  a  tank,  situated  below  the  level  of  the  floor.  It  is 
thence  pumped  to  the  level  of  the  trough,  b\  to  be  again  used  in  the 
process  of  dissolving.  The  sulphide  of  silver  is  drawn  off  by  the  taps,  e,  /, 
and  placed  in  a  fllter-bag  of  canvas  to  drain. 

Instead  of  any  loss  of  sodium  hyposulphite  being  experienced  during 
the  working  of  this  process,  a  gradual  increase  of  that  salt  is  the  result 
This  arises  from  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  precipitating  liquors,  and 
consequently  the  solutions  employed  for  dissolving  chloride  of  silver  require 
to  be  occasionally  diluted  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  yield  bj  this 
process  amounts  to  88  per  cent,  of  the  silver  present  in  the  ores  treated. 
From  1  to  2  per  cent,  is  finally  lost,  and  the  remainder  is  found  in  inte^ 
mediate  products.  The  cost  of  materials  and  labour  amounted,  in  1862, 
to  about  88.  6d.  per  cwt.  of  ore  treated. 

Treatmeni  of  Silver  StUphide, — ^The  sulphide  of  silver,  removed  from 
the  tubs,  E  and  F,  is  placed  in  conical  canvas  bags,  G,  supported  on  wooden 
frames,  and  allowed  to  drain.  After  standing  about  half  an  hoar,  the 
bags,  with  their  contents,  are  placed  under  a  screw-press,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  remaining  moisture  is  expressed.  .The  precipitate  is  now 
removed  from  the  bags,  dried  in  a  warm  room,  and  afterwards  washed 
in  similar  filters  with  warm  water.     The  silver  sulphide,  thus  freed 
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from  soluble  salts,  is  again  dried  and  subsequently  heated  to  redness  in  a 
muffle  to  which  atmospheric  air  has  free  access.  In  this  way  the  greater 
portion  of  the  sulphur  is  burnt  ofif,  leaving  a  residue  which  contains  from 
60  to  80  per  cent  of  silver. 

This  residue  is  fused  in  large  graphite  crucibles,  and  any  sulphur 
it  may  still  retain  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  metallic  iron;  the 
ferruginous  sulphide  thus  produced  is  skimmed  off,  and  added  to  the 
toasting  mixture,  in  place  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  surface  of  the  metal 
is  finally  cleaned  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  bone-ash 
and  wood-ashes,  which,  on  being  scraped  off,  leaves  metallic  silver  of 
from  940  to  960  fine. 

Residues, — The  extraction  residues  which  contain  nickel  and  cobalt, 
and  are  not  perfectly  desilverized,  are,  together  with  the  precipitate  by 
lime-water,  smelted  with  additions  of  low-produce  silver  ores,  10  per  cent 
of  pyrites,  12  per  cent,  of  slags,  and  sufficient  lime  for  fluxing.  This 
gives  a  matte  of  variable  composition,  but  averaging  17  per  cent  of 
nickel  and  cobalt,  which  is  re-melted  with  addition  of  sodium  sulphate, 
moistened,  allowed  to  fall  into  powder  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  subsequently  lixiviated  to  remove  soluble  salts.  The  residue,  which 
is  rich  in  silver,  is  fused  with  arsenical  pyrites  for  the  production  of 
speiss  and  copper  matte.  The  former  is  purified  by  re-melting,  and  the 
copper  matte  is  treated  for  silver  and  copper  as  before. 

Bussell'u  Process. — The  hyposulphite  extraction  process,  either  in  the 
original  form  prescribed  above,  or  in  Kiss's  modification,  using  calcium  hypo- 
sulphite and  sulphide  instead  of  the  corresponding  sodium  compounds, 
has  been  largely  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico ;  but  there  are 
certain  difficulties  in  applying  it  to  the  treatment  of  mixed  or  base  orea 
When  lead  is  present  it  becomes  partially  dissolved,  since  lead  sulphate 
is  soluble  in  hyposulphite  solutions,  while  if  the  ore  contains  copper 
it  will  be  precipitated  with  the  lead  and  silver  by  alkaline  sulphides, 
thus  somewhat  complicating  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  resulting 
product 

According  to  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Stetefeldt,^  a  new  process, 
invented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bussell,  of  Park  City,  Utah,  involves  important 
reactions  not  previously  described. 

Lead  may  be  completely  separated  from  a  sodium  hyposulphite  solu- 
tion, in  the  form  of  carbonate,  by  sodium  carbonate,  without  precipitat- 
ing either  silver  or  copper,  which,  remaining  in  solution,  are  obtained  as 
sulphides,  by  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphide.  If  calcium  sulphide  were 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  lime  salts  contained  in  the  regenerated 
lixiviation  solution  would  subsequently  be  precipitated  with  the  lead  as 
carbonates  on  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 

The  solution  of  a  double  hyposulphite  of  copper  and  sodium,  formed 
by  mixing  sodium  hyposulphite  with  sulphate  bf  copper,  is  stated  to  exert 
a  powerful  decomposing  and  solvent  action  upon  metallic  silver,  its  sul-  i 

^ '  Proceedings  of  the  Amerioon  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,'  May  1884. 
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phides,  sulpbarsenides,  and  sulphantimonides,  whereas  the  simple  alkaline 
hyposulphite  solution  dissolves  only  chloride  of  silver.  If,  therefore,  a 
charge  of  ore  is  first  washed  by  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  to  re- 
move chloride  of  silver,  and  afterwards  with  cuprous  hyposulphite,  the 
solution  of  the  latter  salt  being  called  by  the  inventor  the  "extra  solution,** 
an  additional  amount  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  tailings  if  treated  by  sodium  hyposulphite  alone. 

The  process  may  also  be  employed  to  extract  silver  from  unioasted 
ores,  or  after  they  have  experienced  an  oxidizing  calcination,  without 
chloridizing. 

The  mixed  sulphides  of  copper  and  silver  obtained  as  a  precipitate, 
are  dissolved  in  nitrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  escaping  nitrous  fumes  being 
re-converted  into  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  in  the  usual  way.  From  the 
solution  silver  is  precipitated  by  metallic  copper,  while  copper  sulphate 
is  obtained  by  crystallization.  A  portion  of  the  latter  is  used  in  preparing 
the  "  extra  solution." 

The  process  has  been  tested  upon  a  working  scale  at  the  Ontario  Mill, 
Utah. 

The  mixed  sulphides,  when  treated  by  roasting  and  fusion,  yield 
silver  of  from  874  to  876  fine,  while  a  regulus  containing  from  24  to  27 
per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from  2,700  to  3,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton, 
is  formed  to  the  extent  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  bullion 
obtained. 

By  a  new  method  of  treatment  the  mixed  sulphides,  collected  on  a 
filter-press,  are  dissolved,  without  previous  drying,  in  sulphuric  acid  to 
which  sodium  nitmte  has  been  added.  Ko  heat  is  required,  the  reaction 
being  very  violent  Gold,  if  present,  is  not  dissolved,  but  remains  with 
any  silver  chloride  which  may  result  from  the  presence  of  chlorine  either 
in  the  acid  or  in  the  sodium  nitrate.  Sulphur  separates  in  globules,  which 
are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  sodium  sulphide. 

The  argentiferous  solution  is  drawn  off  into  a  tank,  where  the  silver  is 
precipitated  by  metallic  copper.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  obtained  from 
these  liquids  by  crystallization,  and  the  nitrous  gases  are  recovered  by 
passing  them  through  a  coke  tower  with  a  spmy  of  water  or  sulphuric 
acid.  Ores  treated  by  this  process  are  stated  to  yield  from  90  to  94*4  per 
cent  of  the  silver  they  contain. 

On  comparing  it  with  amalgamation,  to  which  Mr.  Stetefeldt  regards  it 
as  superior  both  from  sanitary  and  economic  points  of  view,  he  considers  it 
likely  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  working  expenses  such  as  has  been  rarely  witnessed  in  the  history 
of  metallurgy.  Statements  upon  this  subject  are  of  a  conflicting  character, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  anticipations  expressed  above  have  not  been 
realized. 

Claudkt's  Proobss. — The  object  of  this  process  is  the  recovery  of 
the  silver  which,  in  the  form  of  chloride,  is  dissolved  in  the  liquors 
resulting  from  the  treatment  of  cuprous  pyrites  by  the  wet  method  of 
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extraction.  These  contain  a  large  amount  of  undecomposed  common 
salt,  which  dissolves  the  silver  chloride,  and  from  which,  formerly,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  precipitate  the  silver  in  a  concentrated  form. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  those  engaged  in  copper-extraction  that 
the  copper-precipitate  produced  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ores  con- 
tains not  only  a  notable  quantity  of  silver,  but  also  distinct  traces  of  gold. 
No  successful  attempt  to  separate  the  precious  metals  and  to  turn  them 
to  profitable  account  had,  however,  been  made  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1870,  when  Mr.  F.  Claudet  patented  a  process  for  their 
separation  from  ordinary  copper  liquors  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble 
iodide. 

The  amount  of  silver  present  in  burnt  ore  seldom  exceeds  1^  ounce 
per  ton,  but  as  the  whole  of  this  is  never  obtained  in  solution,  it 
follows  that,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  in  dealing  with 
such  minute  quantities,  the  process  employed  should  be  both  cheap  and 
expeditious. 

The  vats  in  which  burnt  ore,  which  has  been  roasted  with  salt,  is 
lixiviated,  generally  receive  some  eight  or  nine  successive  washings 
with  water,  with  weak  liquors,  and  with  water  acidulated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  Of  these  washings  the  first  three  only  contain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  silver  to  be  worth  working. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  soluble  salts  from  the  ground  and 
roasted  ore,  hot  water  is  first  employed,  and,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sodium  chloride  used  remains  undecomposed,  it  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the 
silver  chloride  produced  during  the  process  of  fumacing. 

The  analysis  of  a  first  washing  from  a  copper  tank  gave  Mr.  Claudet 
the  following  results  : — 

Analysis  of  Stbono  Liquobs. 
Sp.  Gr.  =  1-2*0. 

Contente  per  GaUon. 
Grains. 

Na,S04 10,092 

NaCl 4,474 

Gl  (combined  with  other  metals) .        .        .  4,630 

Cu 8,7001 

The  respective  amounts  of  copper,  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  silver  con- 
tained per  gallon  in  nine  successive  washings  of  one  tank  of  ore  are 
given  in  the  following  table : — 

1  405  grains  of  this  copper  existed  in  the  state  of  cnprous  chloride. 

Zn 480 

Pb 40 

Fe 82 

Ga 52 

Ag 3-06 

As,  Sb,  Bi,  &o.,  not  estimated. 

Proportion  of  Cu  to  Ag  =  10,000  :  8-2. 
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LiQUOBS  BXSULTINQ  FBOH  NiNB  WaSHINOS  OF  OnB  TaNK  OF  OBX. 


«▼.      -«  «* 

r i.i_ 

Bp.  Gr. 

No.  of  GFaiiiB  per  Gallon. 

Cu. 

CL 

a: 

Ag. 

Ist     . 
2nd  • 
8rd    . 
4th    . 
5th    . 
6th    . 
7th    . 
8th    . 
9th    . 

1-285 
1-260 
1-175 
1-080 
1*096 
1070 
1060 
1080 
1*020 

5,230 
4,600 
1,935 
646 
666 
692 
842 
200 
117 

10,798 
9,079 
8,215 
717 
643 
544 
217 
••• 
••• 

1,824 

1,455 

1,881 

1,255 

1,486 

1,588 

938 

484 

294 

4-06 
8*25 
1-05 
0-19 
0-12 
0-06 
0<)8 
0-06 
0*04 

WaBhmgs  1  and  2  contain      82*50  per  oeni.  of  total  Bflver. 
1,  2  and  3  contain  94*30        „  „ 


t    fi 


The  yarious  operations  for  the  extraction  of  silver  are  condacted  in 
the  following  manner,  and  as  the  first  three  washings  contain  nearly  95 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  that  metal  dissolved,  these  alone  are 
treated. 

The  liquors  are  first  run  into  wooden  cisterns,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  about  2,700  gallons,  where  they  are  allowed  to  settle. 

Estimation  of  Silver  in  the  Liquors, — ^The  yield  of  silver  per  gallon  is 
now  ascertained  by  taking  a  measured  quantity,  to  which  are  added  hydro- 
chloric acid,  potassium  iodide,  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and,  after  being  dried, 
is  fused  with  a  flux  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate,  borax, 
and  lamp-black.  The  resulting  argentiferous  lead  is  passed  to  the  cupel, 
and,  from  the  weight  of  the  button  of  silver  obtained,  the  amount  of  that 
metal  in  a  gallon  of  liquid  is  estimated. 

Precipitation  of  Silver. — ^The  liquor  from  the  settling  vat  is  allowed 
to  flow  into  another  of  slightly  larger  capacity,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  exact  amount  of  some  soluble  iodide,  necessary  to  precipitate  the 
silver  present^  is  run  into  it  from  a  graduated  tank,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  volume  of  the  copper 
solution.  During  the  filling  of  the  second  tank  its  contents  are  con> 
stantly  stirred,  and,  when  filled,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  during  forty-eight 
hours. 

The  supernatant  liquors  are,  after  being  assayed,  run  off,  and  the  tank 
is  again  filled.  About  once  a  fortnight  the  precipitate  collected  at  the 
bottom  is  washed  into  a  vessel  prepared  for  its  reception. 

This  precipitate  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  lead  sulphate, 
lead  chloride,  silver  iodide,  and  subsalts  of  copper,  from  which  the  latter 
salts  are  readily  removed  by  washing  with  water  acidulated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.     When  thus  freed  from  copper  salts,  the  precipitate  is  de- 
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composed  by  metallic  zinc,  which  reduces  the  silver  iodide,  and  the  lead 
chloride.     Thd  results  of  this  decomposition  are — 

First,  a  precipitate  rich  in  silver,  and  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
gold. 

Second,  zinc  iodide,  which  is  employed  in  subsequent  operations  to 
precipitate  further  quantities  of  silver,  when  its  strength  in  iodine  has 
been  determined. 

The  more  important  constituents  contained  in  a  sample  of  the  pre- 
cipitate were  estimated  with  the  following  results : — 

Analysis  of  SuiVeb  Pbecipitats. 
Moisture  25  per  cent 


oz.    dwt.  gr. 

Ag 12*600    per  cent  =4,083    0    0  per  ton. 

Au   • 

00965                =      81  10    0        „ 

Zn    . 

• 

.      1-440 

Pb    .        . 

>        1 

.    58-400 

Ou   . 

1 

0-600 

OaO 

■ 

1-10 

Fe    .       , 

1        1 

0-70 

BO9.       . 

• 

6-68 

Insoluble . 

• 

7-60 

Mr.  Claudet's  process  for  the  recovery  of  silver  is  now  universally 
adopted  by  copper-extractors  throughout  Europe,  and  annually  yields 
large  amounts  of  silver  and  gold,  which,  previous  to  its  discovery,  were 
entirely  lost  to  commerce. 

The  production  of  the  precious  metals  by  this  process  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1870  to  1879 

1880  . 

1881  . 

1882  . 

1883  . 


To  January  81st,  1884 
Estimated  1884  and  1885 


Silver. 


Onnces. 

492,727 

206,981 

258,468 

877,189 

856,849 


1,691,709 
800,000 


2,491,709 


Gold. 


Ounces. 
1,925*6 
1,047-6 
1,489-8 
1,518-9 
1,988-2 


7,966-1 
4,000 


11,965 


The  patent  having  expired  early  in  1884  no  record  has  since  been 
kept  of  the  quantities  of  silver  and  gold  annually  extracted,  and  the 
amounts  since  that  date  are  estimations  only.  The  total  cost  of  treating 
the  liquors  from  1  ton  of  cupriferous  pyrites  by  the  Claudet  process  is 
about  Sd.,  and  the  value  of  silver  and  gold  recovered  from  each  ton  of 
Bio  Tinto  burnt  ore  is  Gs. 
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GOLD. 

Gold  is  possessed  of  a  characteristic  yellow  colour,  and  is  the  most 
malleable  of  all  the  metals.  One  grain  of  gold  may  be  beaten  into  a  leaf 
having  a  superficies  of  56  square  inches,  which,  from  this  measurement, 
and  the  known  specific  gravity  of  the  metal,  is  calculated  to  have  a  thick- 
ness of  only  one  280,000th  of  an  inch. 

When  in  extremely  thin  leaves,  gold  is,  to  a  certain  extent^  trans- 
lucent, and,  on  being  held  between  the  observer  and  the  light,  appears  of 
a  greenish  colour.  When  large  quantities  of  gold  are  fused,  and  allowed 
slowly  to  cool,  octahedral  crystals,  frequently  modified  on  their  edges  and 
angles,  are  obtained.  Native  gold  likewise  affords  numerous  crystals 
belonging  to  the  cubic  system,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  these  the  faces 
of  the  octahedron  predominate.     The  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  19*50. 

Gold  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  1,102^  C,  and  when  still  more 
strongly  heated,  affords  sensible  metallic  vapours.  If  a  powerful  electric 
discharge  be  passed  through  a  fine  gold  wire  it  becomes  dissipated,  and 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  held  beneath  is  stained  with  a  purple  line  caused 
by  a  deposit  of  minutely  divided  gold.  If,  instead  of  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  a  plate  of  polished  silver  be  employed,  it  is  traversed  by  a  brightly 
gilded  line  firmly  attached  to  its  surface.  A  globule  of  gold,  exposed 
between  carbon  electrodes  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  current, 
enters  into  fusion,  and  gives  off  abundant  metallic  fumes,  by  which  its 
weight  becomes  rapidly  diminished. 

When  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  gold  assumes  a  dark  brown 
colour,  but  on  being  rubbed  by  a  piece  of  polished  steel,  or  other  hard 
surface,  it  readily  assumes  its  ordinary  colour  and  metallic  aspect  If 
precipitated  gold  in  this  form  be  strongly  heated,  and,  when  in  that  state, 
struck  with  a  hammer,  its  particles  become  welded  and  united  into  a  soUd 
mass,  without  their  having  imdergone  actual  fusion. 

The  gold  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  as  well  as  that  employed 
for  being  coined  into  money,  is  invariably  alloyed  with  some  other  metal, 
such  as  copper,  and  is  therefore  never  pure.  Pure  gold  may  be  inde- 
finitely exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  without  becoming 
tarnished,  nor  is  it  oxidized  by  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  open 
vessels  Neither  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nor  nitric  acids  attack  gold, 
even  when  in  a  finely  divided  state;  but  by  aqua  regia  it  is  readily 
attacked,  and  dissolved  in  the  form  of  auric  chloride.  Gold  may  also 
be  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  some  substance  capable  of 
liberating  chlorine  has  been  added.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
chromic  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 

Bromine,  even  in  the  cold,  attacks  this  metal,  although  by  iodine  it 
is  but  sparingly  acted  on,  even  by  the  aid  of  heat  Gold  is  not  directly 
attacked  by  sulphur  at  any  temperature,  but  when  fused  with  alkaline 
sulphides,  is  rapidly  acted  on  with  the  formation  of  double  sulphides. 
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Gold  Ores. 


Gold  occurs  in  the  metaUic  state,  alloyed  with  more  or  less  silver, 
and  frequently  with  minute  quantities  of  copper  and  iron.  It  is  also 
occasionally  found  in  combination  with  the  rare  metals  palladium  and 
rliodium,  as  well  as  with  mercury,  forming  a  native  amalgam.  With 
tellurium  it  forms  several  compounds  of  great  mineralogical  interest,  and 
of  some  commercial  importance. 

Native  Gold.  — This  generally  presents  a  characteristic  yellow  colour 
somewhat  paler  than  that  of  the  refined  metal,  but  its  natural  surfaces 
are  sometimes  dull  or  tarnished,  and  require  to  be  rubbed  with  some  hard 
substance  before  they  assume  the  ordinary  appearance  of  gold.  The 
hardness  of  gold  is  less  than  that  of  iron,  copper,  or  silver,  but 
greater  than  that  of  either  lead  or  tin.  When  broken  by  repeated 
bendings  it  presents  a  matted  silky  structure,  which  is  more  or  less  fine, 
in  accordance  with  the  purity  of  the  specimen.  Native  gold  occurs 
crystallized,  in  branches,  filaments,  and  plates,  and  in  disseminated 
grains,  mixed  with,  and  forming  part  of,  various  alluvial  deposits. 
Crystalline  specimens  are  likewise  numerous,  the  octahedron  being 
generally  the  dominant  form.  Crystals  of  gold  seldom  occur  isolated, 
but  are  more  frequently  grouped  in  irregular  branches.  Their  faces 
are  often  dull,  and  sometimes  slightly  rounded,  even  in  specimens 
directly  extracted  from  the  vein,  which  cannot  have  been  exposed  to 
attrition. 

The  aggregations  of  gold  which  sometimes  occur  in  auriferous  veins, 
when  closely  examined,  are  often  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  minute 
octahedra,  implanted  one  upon  another,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain. 

The  grains  and  fragments  found  in  alluvial  deposits  vary  greatly  in 
size,  but  are  generally  small,  constituting  "gold  dust"  When  of  the 
size  of  a  nut  and  upwards  they  receive  the  name  of  "nuggets";  and 
in  some  localities  such  pieces  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

A  nugget  was  once  discovered  in  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolina, 
weighing  37  lbs.  troy.  In  Paraguay,  masses  of  gold  varying  from  1  to 
50  lbs.  in  weight,  have  been  obtained.  Various  lumps  varying  from  16 
to  17  lbs.,  and  one  weighing  27  lbs.,  have  been  found  in  the  Ural  district. 
In  the  valley  Taschku  Targanka  a  fragment  was  met  with,  in  1842, 
which  weighed  nearly  100  lbs.  This  specimen  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  Mining  Engineers  at  St.  Petersburg.  Large  specimens  of 
gold  have  been  obtained  from  California,  and  very  large  masses  have 
been  found  in  the  Australian  diggings.  The  "Welcome  Stranger," 
found  near  DunoUy,  Victoria,  afforded  2,268  ounces  of  gold. 

The  composition  of  native  gold,  obtained  from  different  localities,  is 
given  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  essen- 
tially an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from 
14*4  to  19*3,  being  lowest  in  the  most  argentiferous  kinds.  The  term 
elecirum  is  sometimes  given  to  native  gold  in  which   the  proportion 
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of  silver  is  one-third  or  more.     This  is  of  a  pale  primrose  or  stxaw 

yellow  tint. 

Analtsbs  op  Nattye  Goux 


Locality. 

Au. 

Ag. 
88-74 

Fo. 

Cu. 

1 
Analyit. 

,  TransylvaniAy  Ydrospatak 

60-49 

«  •  • 

■  *• 

Rose. 

„             Barbara     . 

84-80 

14-68 

018 

0-04 

ti 

Beresof    . 

91-88 

8*03 

•  •  • 

•  ■  « 

II 

Siranovski,  Altai     . 

60-98 

38-38 

•  •  • 

0-33 

11 

Brazil 

94-00 

5-85 

... 

•  •  • 

Daztxt 

Bolivia,  Ancota 

94-73 

5-23 

0-04 

•  ■  « 

Forbe8. 

,.       Tipuani 

91-96 

7-47 

trace 

•  •  • 

11 

N,  Grenada^  Bogota 

92  00 

8  00 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

Bouss. 

„          Trinidad 

82-40 

17-60 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

II 

Pero,  Garabaya 

97-46 

2-54 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Forbes. 

„     Yungas. 

79-89 

20-11 

•  •  • 

... 

fi 

Nova  Scotia^  Tangier 

98-13 

1-76 

trace 

0  05 

Manh. 

Galifomia 

90-70 

8-80 

0-38 

•  •  • 

Rivot. 

f»                ... 

90-96 

9  04 

••• 

•  •  • 

Oswald. 

Canada,  Ghaadi^re  . 

89-24 

10-76 

•.• 

•  •  • 

a  Hunt 

Australia 

99-28 

0-44 

0-20 

0-07 

Northoote. 

„        Bathurst  . 

95-68 

3-92 

0-16 

•  •  • 

Heniy. 

Mitta  Mitta     . 

89-67 

10-43 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Ward. 

Tasmania,  Giandara 

92-77 

7-23 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

»» 

„          Black  Boy  Flat 

• 

94-95 

4-66 

0-08 

... 

f» 

According  to  Dana,  the  average  fineness  of  the  native  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia is  880  thousandths.  Australian  gold  is  purer  than  Cahfomian,  and 
averages  from  900  to  960  thousandths  of  pure  metal.  The  gold  of 
Canada  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  silver,  while  that  from  Nova 
Scotia  is  generally  very  pure. 

Telluride  Ores, — In  the  few  localities  producing  tellurium  it  is  almost 
invariably  associated  with  gold  and  silver,  forming  several  minerals,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Petzite  (AgAu)2Te,  containing  from  18  to  26  per  cent,  of  gold,  occurs 
in  Transylvania  (Nagyag,  Ofifenbanya,  and  Rezbanya),  California  (Calateiais 
County),  and  Colorado  (Gold  Hill  district). 

Hessite  is  a  silver  telluride  of  the  same  constitution,  free  from  gold. 

Sylvanite  or  Graphic  Tellurium  (AuAg)Tei,  is  the  most  abundant 
tellurium  mineral  at  Kagyag.  It  occurs  in  twins  and  other  groups  of 
silvery  white  crystals,  resembling  Hebrew  characters  interspersed  in  quartz 
vein  stuff.  It  is  also  found  in  the  American  localities.  The  proportion 
of  the  gold  is  from  25  to  27  per  cent,  and  of  silver  11^  to  13  per  cent. 

CcUaverite  is  a  more  auriferous  variety  of  a  brassy  yellow,  with  gold 
39  and  silver  33  per  cent.,  found  in  some  quantity  at  Gold  Hill,  Colorado. 

Nagyagite^  Foliated  or  Black  Telhtriiim  (PbAu)(TeS)2,  is  a  dark,  lead- 
^Tey,  foliated  mineral,  somewhat  like  antimonite,  characteristic  of  the 
Transylvanian  mines.     A  typical  specimen  contained — 

Pb.  An.  'Ag.  Cu.  Te.  8. 

50-95        9-10        0-53        0*99        80-09.      9*70  per  cent 

Sometimes  antimony  is  present  up  to  about  4*5  per  cent. 
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All  the  telluride  ores  are  f asible  at  a  low  heat,  and  are  very  easily 
decomposed  by  air  or  alkaline  fluxes  on  charcoal,  leaving  a  residue  of 
gold  or  auriferous  silver. 

Bismuth,  like  tellurium,  combines  with  gold,  but  the  only  definite 
compound  described  is  maldonite  (AujBi),  from  Maldon,  Victoria.  This 
contains  gold  64 '5  and  bismuth  35'5  per  cent  Native  bismuth  from 
Australia  and  South  America  is  often  notably  auriferous. 

Arsenical-,  magnetic-,  and  ordinary  iron-pyrites,  when  present  in  auri- 
ferous veins,  almost  invariably  contain  gold,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  few 
ounces  per  ton,  and  often  constitute  the  most  valuable  portions  of  such 
veins.  A  trace  of  gold  may  be  found  in  galena  by  operating  on  a  large 
quantity,  but  the  lead  smelted  from  it  is  rarely  auriferous  unless  pyritic  and 
antimonial  ores  accompany  it,  and  in  such  cases  the  gold  goes  rather  with 
the  copper  than  with  the  lead. 

Distribution  op  Gold. 

Gold  appears  to  be  as  widely  distributed  as  the  other  metals,  but 
it  usually  occurs  in  such  minute  quantities  that  it  may  escape  observation 
even  when  sufficient  is  present  to  pay  the  cost  of  extraction. 

Native  gold,  in  sitUy  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  quartz  veins  inter- 
secting metamorphic  rocks,  and  is,  almost  invariably,  associated  with 
iron  pyrites  and  other  metallic  sulphides,  such  as  galena,  blende,  &c. 
The  rocks  enclosing  gold  veins  are  mostly  chloritic,  talcose,  and 
argiUaceous  slates,  and,  less  frequently,  they  are  met  with  in  mica  schist, 
homblendic  slates,  gneiss,  diorite,  or  porphyry.  Auriferous  veins  also 
occur  in  granite.  Itacolumite,  a  laminated  talcose  quartzite,  is  common 
in  some  gold  regions,  in  Brazil  and  North  Carolina,  and  schists  contain- 
ing specular  iron  or  granular  magnetite  sometimes  contain  gold. 

The  gold  of  quartz  veins  occurs  in  the  form  of  plates,  strings,  and 
thin  scales,  as  well  as  in  crystalline  grains ;  these  are  frequently  apparent 
to  the  eye,  but  rock  showing  no  visible  traces  of  gold  is  often  sufficiently 
rich  to  admit  of  being  treated  with  profitable  results. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  treatment  of  auriferous  quartz  that  the 
gold  of  commerce  has  been  mainly  derived ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  it 
having  been  obtained  from  alluvial  diggings,  in  which  gold  is  separated 
from  its  associated  sands  and  gravels  by  washing. 

In  such  deposits  nature  has,  on  a  vast  scale,  performed  the  operations 
of  crushing  and  concentration,  and  has  finally  deposited  the  gold  in  posi- 
tions from  which  it  can  be  cheaply  extracted.  To  this  circumstance  are 
mainly  attributable  the  sudden  fluctuations  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  taken  place  in  the  gold-production  of  the  world.  On  the  discovery 
of  a  new  gold-region  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labour  is  at  once  applied 
to  the  extraction  of  gold  from  alluvial  diggings,  while  to  obtain  the  same 
amount  of  gold  from  quartz  veins  would  necessitate  skilled  labour  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money.     Indeed,  had  not  this 
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natural  disintegration  and  concentration  taken  place,  a  large  portion  of 
the  gold  annually  collected  could  not  be  advantageously  brought  into  the 
market  In  California  the  auriferous  gravel-beds  are  of  vast  extent,  and 
have  sometimes  a  thickness  of  250  feet. 

ALliurial  gold  occocB  in  the  form  of  flattened  grains  or  scales  of  different 

degrees  of  fineness,  the  size  depending  partly  on  its  original  form  of  occur- 
rence, and  partly  on  the  distance  to  which  it  has  been  transported  bj 
water.  Grold  is  widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  occninng 
in  rocks  of  various  ages,  from  the  oldest  almost  to  the  most  recent.  But 
although  this  metal  occurs  in  many  regions  of  crystalline  schists,  it  exists 
in  comparatively  few  localities  in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  its  extrac- 
tion remunerative. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devon  tin-streams  afford  occasional  specimens  of  gold, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  its  collection  of  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  older  schistose  rocks  of  Korth  Wales,  and  particularly  those 
of  Merionethshire,  have  long  been  known  to  enclose  auriferous  veina 
This  gold-bearing  district  appears,  however,  to  be  confined  to  an  area  of 
about  twenty-five  square  miles,  chiefly  lying  north  of  the  road  leading 
from  Dolgelly  to  BarmoutL 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  many  of  the  quartz  veins  occurring  in 
this  neighbourhood  contain  gold,  but  the  amount  found  has  always  proved 
insufficient  to  pay  working  expenses.  In  1861,  nearly  3,000  ounces  were 
obtained  from  pockets  at  the  Yigra  and  Clogau  mines ;  and  this  result^ 
having  become  known,  led  to  the  exploration  of  nearly  all  the  quartz 
veins  of  the  district.  These  operations  were  carried  on,  with  declining 
activity,  during  some  four  or  five  years,  by  the  end  of  which  period  those 
embarked  in  the  enterprise  had  generally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
gold-miaing  in  Wales  had  not  been  remunerative.  The  total  quantity 
of  gold  produced  from  the  commencement  of  operations  in  North  Wales 
to  the  1st  of  April  1866,  amoimted  to  12,800  ounces,  of  which  Vigni 
and  Clogau  produced  11,778  ounces.  The  chief  portion  of  the  gold  in 
these  mines  was  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  short  deposit^  which  soon 
became  exhausted,  but  the  Clogau  Mine,  although  long  since  unproduc- 
tive, is  still  in  operation. 

In  Scotland,  gold  occurs  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  and  at  Glen 
Coich  in  Perthshire,  but  in  small  quantities  only,  although  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  extensive  washings  for  gold  were  carried  on  in  the  alluviums 
of  Leadhills.  More  recently  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  but  the  district,  after  numerous  trials  by  returned  Australian  and 
Califomian  miners,  has  not  been  proved  to  be  productive  on  a  large 
scale. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  gold  was  discovered  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  disseminated  in  quartzose  and  ferruginous  sands.  The  gold 
was  found  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nuggets  of  considerable  size,  and  one  was 
obtained  weighing  22  ounces.  For  a  short  time  this  gold  was  collected 
on  a  comparatively  large  scale  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  who,  in 
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the  couise  of  two  months,  gathered  an  amount  for  which  £10,000  sterling 
is  said  to  have  heen  paid.  The  working  of  the  deposit  was  subsequently 
undertaken  by  Grovemment^  but  the  supply  soon  became  exhausted,  and, 
after  hwing  been  about  two  years  in  operation,  with  unprofitable  results, 
the  works  were  abandoned. 

France  possesses  no  gold  mines,  but  the  sands  of  some  of  her  rivers 
are,  to  a  small  extent^  auriferous.  The  only  quartz  veins  which  have 
been  known  to  contain  gold  are  that  of  La  Gardette,  in  the  Department  of 
Ishre,  some  veins  near  Massiac,  Cantal,  containing  a  little  gold  in  arsenical 
pyrites,  and  a  similar  vein  near  Pontgibaud,  Puy-de-Ddme.  The  Rhone 
and  several  other  French  rivers  have  produced  small  quantities  of  gold, 
and  the  Ari^ge  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  amount  of  auri- 
ferous sands  it  deposited. 

The  Rhine  has,  {<x  centuries,  produced  small  quantities  of  gold,  its 
sands  having  been  extensively  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg, 
&c  In  1846,  M.  Daubr^  made  a  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  most  productive  gravels  were  those  deposited 
below  sandbanks  or  gravel  islands  which  had  become  eroded  by  the 
action  of  the  river,  and  that  gold  was  found  in  a  somewhat  concentrated 
state  only  in  the  coarser  gravels,  from  which  the  finer  sands  had  been 
removed  by  running  water.  The  yield  of  the  year  1846  was  estimated 
by  M.  Daubr^e  at  £1,800,  the  washers  earning,  on  an  average,  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  francs  per  diem. 

Gold  mines  were  successively  worked  in  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians, 
Romans,  and  Moors,  and,  although  the  amount  now  obtained  is  insigni- 
ficant, it  is  stated  to  have,  at  one  period,  produced  large  quantities  of  the 
precious  metal  The  present  small  yield  is  derived  from  washing  the 
sands  of  streams  and  rivers,  and  the  total  annual  value  obtained  may  be 
estimated  at  about  £1,500 ;  but  some  new  alluvial  gravel  workings  have 
lately  been  undertaken  in  Leon  and  elsewhere. 

A  number  of  localities  in  Italy  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  pro- 
ducing gold,  and  at  one  period  this  metal  was  worked  so  extensively 
that  the  quantity  produced  is  said  to  have  caused  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  in  its  price.  At  present,  the  only  gold  mines  of  any  importance  are 
in  the  north.  The  amalgamation  works  are  situated  on  small  streams 
near  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  where  gold  is  found  in  the  valleys  of 
Anzasca,  Toppa,  and  Antrona.  The  principal  mines  are  those  of  Yal 
Toppa  and  Pestarena,  which  are  being  worked  by  English  capitalists, 
and  where  the  ores  consist  of  a  compact  auriferous  pyrites.  The  aggre- 
gate produce  of  these  mines  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  7,249 
ounces,  of  the  total  value  of  £25,562,  6s.  3d. 

The  amount  of  gold  produced  in  Grermany  is  small,  although  in  some 
localities,  chiefly  on  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  washing  and  mining 
operations  in  pursuit  of  this  metal  have  been  carried  on  from  remote 
antiquity. 

In  Tyrol  and  Salzburg  a  little  gold  has  long  been  obtained  by  th^ 
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treatment  of  exceedingly  poor  ores.  At  Zell,  in  1847,  the  average  yield 
of  the  vein-stuff  treated  was  2|  dwts.  per  ton.  The  annual  production 
of  the  mines  of  Tyrol  and  Sakbuig  may  be  estimated  at  100  lbs.  troy. 

The  most  important  gold  mines  of  Europe  are  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  where  gold  is  found  in  veins  of  auriferous  pyrites  associated 
with  galena  and  sulphides  of  silver.  The  mites  of  Hungary  have  been 
worked  since  the  eighth  century,  the  operations  being  conducted  with 
much  skill  and  economy.  At  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  the  ores  afford 
both  silver  and  gold,  together  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  galena  to 
materially  assist  in  their  metallurgical  treatment  In  Transylvania  some 
of  the  mines  afford  the  rare  combinations  of  gold  and  tellurium.  The 
production  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
amounted  in  1876  to  5,100  lbs.  troy. 

In  Sweden  there  is  a  mine  at  Edelfors,  in  Sm&land,  where  gold  occurs 
in  auriferous  pyrites,  but  the  produce  of  the  country  is  insignificant. 

The  gold  mines  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  situated  partly  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Urals  and  partly  in  the  interior  of  Siberia. 

The  produce  of  the  Eussian  washings  in  1877  amounted  to  106,600 
lbs.  troy. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  Pactolus,  a  river  of  Lydia,  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  golden 
sanda  Gold  mines  are  also  known  to  be  worked  in  Tibet,  where  this 
metal  is  found  in  quartz  veins  traversing  a  crumbling  granite.  It  ia  also 
met  with  in  the  southern  part  of  Hindostan,  where  numeroxis  mines  have 
been  started  of  late  years,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Archipelaga  Gold- 
washing  is  likewise  carried  on  in  China  and  Japan,  both  of  which 
countries  are  believed  to  afford  a  somewhat  considerable  annual  yield. 

Africa  was  probably  the  source  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancients,  and  nearly  all  modem  travellers  who  have  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  that  continent  agree  in  their  accounts  of  its 
wealth.  The  whole  of  the  gold  which  Africa  now  supplies  is  in  the 
form  of  dust  and  water-worn  grains,  obtained  from  alluvial  washings. 

The  gold  of  Southern  Abyssinia  occurs  in  quartz  enclosed  in  granite, 
and  is  associated  with  hsematite  and  iron  pyrites ;  gold  is  also  found  in 
alluvial  deposits  of  an  ochreous  character. 

Gold-fields  have  been  discovered  in  Cape  Colony,  near  the  frontier 
of  the  Transvaal  Eepublic,  which  also  contains  auriferous  deposits  of  im. 
portance ;  but  no  practical  results,  on  any  extensive  scale,  appear  to  have 
been  obtained. 

The  annual  amount  of  gold  annually  furnished  by  Africa  is  estimated 
at  about  3,800  lbs.  troy. 

The  gold-fields  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  geographical  divisions,  viz.,  those  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  or  the 
Appalachian  gold-region,  worked  to  some  extent  for  the  last  sixty  years ; 
those  of  the  Pacific  States,  of  which  those  of  California  may  be  considered 
among  the  most  important ;  and  those  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
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The  Appalachian  gold-fields  are  included  within  the  States  of  Yir- 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama, 
although  some  others  have  occasionally  afforded  specimens  of  the  precious 
metaL  The  first  notice  of  the  discover jof  gold  occurs  in  Jefferson's  '  Notes 
on  Virginia;'  Drayton,  in  his  'View  of  South  Carolina*  (1802),  also 
mentions  the  finding  of  a  small  piece  of  this  metal  on  Paris  Mountain. 

The  first  United  States  gold  was  coined  in  1825,  and  from  that  time 
up  to  1830  four-fiths  of  the  gold  coinage  of  the  country  was  of  American 
gold.  From  1804  to  1827  North  Carolina  furnished  the  whole  of  the 
gold  produced  in  the  United  States,  amounting  to  (110,000  ;  but  in 
1829  Virginia  contributed  $2,500,  and  in  the  same  year  South  Carolina 
yielded  (3,500.  In  1830  Georgia  made  its  first  deposit  at  the  Mint^ 
amounting  to  $212,000.  Previous  to  1825,  all  the  gold  of  North 
Carolina  had  been  procured  from  washings,  but  in  that  year  auriferous 
veins  were  discovered.  This  turned  attention  from  the  "  deposit  mines  '* 
to  "vein  mines,"  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  gold  veins  in  various 
localities  in  that  and  the  adjoining  States. 

In  1852-53,  the  discoveries  which  had  then  been  recently  made  in 
California,  produced  great  excitement  with  regard  to  gold-mining  gene- 
rally, and  attention  was,  as  a  natural  consequence,  directed  to  the  auri- 
ferous districts  of  the  southern  States.  Many  English  and  American 
companies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  of  the 
Atlantic  coast^  and  for  a  time  mining  operations  were  actively  prosecuted, 
but  without  permanently  satisfactory  results,  and  the  southern  gold- 
region,  after  a  short  period  of  spasmodic  activity,  again  subsided  into 
comparative  obscurity. 

The  Pacific  divisions  comprehend  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska. 

Although  it  had  long  been  known  that  gold  had  occasionally  been 
found  in  California,  yet  until  the  acquisition  of  that  region  by  the 
United  States  of  America  but  little  was  known  either  of  the  country  or 
of  its  productions.  The  first  practical  discovery  of  this  metal  was  made 
either  late  in  February,  or  early  in  March,  1848,  by  Colonel  Sutter,  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  American  Biver,  at  a  place  now  called  Coloma, 
and  in  the  following  July  4,000  people  were  employed  in  washing  on 
the  American  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  were  extracting  gold  of  the 
value  of  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  daily. 

The  fame  of  these  discoveries  became  widely  spread  during  the 
latter  months  of  1848  and  the  spring  of  1849,  and  a  rapid  influx  of 
immigration  commenced,  which  has,  with  less  activity,  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  had  in  1874  already  resulted  in  an  addition  of  at 
least  8,500,000  lbs.  troy  of  gold,  value  ^175,000,000,  to  the  available 
bullion  of  the  world. 

The  great  auriferous  belt  of  California  lies  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  T^jon  Pass,  and 
extending  through  the  State  to  its  northern  limit     The  principal  gold 
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region  may,  however,  be  said  to  occupy  the  western  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  £1  Dorado,  Placer, 
Nevada,  Sierra,  and  Plumas,  with  portions  of  the  eastern  sides  of  Tuba 
and  Butte  counties. 

The  rocks  of  the  auriferous  belt  are  principally  Jurassic  and  Triassic, 
and  nothing  older  than  Carboniferous  has  been  found  in  the  gold  region. 

The  gold  of  California  is  derived  from  three  sources : — 

1st.  From  auriferous  veins,  most  frequently  inclosed  in  metamorphic 
slates. 

2nd.  From  deposits  of  alluvial  gold  occupying  ancient  river-courses. 

3rd.  From  deposits  in  which  the  gold  of  ancient  river-systems  has 
been  redistributed  by  more  modem  streams. 

Auriferous  veins,  like  all  others,  are  exceedingly  variable,  not  only 
in  dimensions,  but  also  in  productiveness.  It  is,  however,  generally 
observed  that  the  widest  veins  are  not  usually  the  richest^  and  that  some 
of  the  bands  running  parallel  with  the  inclosing  walls  are  uniformly 
more  productive  than  others.  As  a  general  rule  those  veins  are  most 
auriferous  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  metallic  sulphides, 
more  particularly  iron  pyrites,  and  but  few  which  do  not  afford  a  notable 
percentage  of  this  mineral  are  found  permanently  remunerative. 

Contrary  to  an  opinion  generally  entertained  a  few  years  since,  gold 
veins  are  not  found  to  be  more  liable  to  impoverishment  in  depth  than 
are  other  lodes,  some  of  those  on  the  Pacific  coast  having  been  worked, 
on  their  inclination,  to  a  depth  of  more  than  1,450  feet  without  experienc- 
ing any  diminution  in  yield. 

In  many  localities,  and  particularly  between  the  south  and  middle 
forks  of  the  Yuba  River,  the  auriferous  gravels  belonging  to  the  second 
class  have,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  thickness  of  120  feet;  and 
when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  these  ancient  river-beds  have  been  pro- 
tected by  a  capping  of  basalt,  their  thickness  sometimes  exceeds  250  feet. 
These  deposits  are  worked  by  a  process  known  as  hydraulic  mining,  and  at 
one  period  yielded  one-half  of  the  gold  annually  produced  in  the  country. 

These  ancient  river-beds,  or  deep  placers,  are  of  Pliocene  age,  and 
frequently  enclose  trunks  of  large  trees  which  have  become  completely 
silicified. 

The  attention  of  the  first  miners  was  exclusively  directed  to  deposits 
of  the  third  class,  or  shalloio  placers,  in  which  gold  lay  near  the  surface 
and  within  the  reach  of  those  who,  without  capital,  were  in  possession  of 
ordinary  mining  tools.  These  shallow  diggings,  however,  became  gradu- 
ally exhausted,  and  at  the  expiration  of  some  five  or  six  years  attention 
was  generally  directed  to  deeper  deposits. 

The  greatest  exportation  of  gold  from  California  took  place  in  the 
year  1852-53,  when  the  amount  was  estimated  at  about  240,000  lbs.  troy ; 
from  that  period  the  export  of  gold  bullion  has  been  grdduaUy  diminish- 
ing, and  the  present  annual  production  of  the  State  is  not  above  70,000 
lbs. 
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The  division  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  which  yields  about  23  per  cent 
of  the  gold  annually  produced  in  the  United  States,  comprehends  Colorado, 
Dakota,  Montana,  "New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming.  The  alluvial  deposits 
of  these  states  are  of  less  importance  than  their  vein  mines,  which  are 
often  pyritic,  yielding  smelting  ores  in  large  quantities. 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  of  America  during 
the  year  1884  was  124,097  lbs.  troy. 

Although  the  most  productive  gold-fields  of  North  America  are  com- 
prehended within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  several  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  annually  afford  a  certain  amount  of  gold. 

The  existence  of  this  metal  in  Quebec  first  attracted  attention  in 
1847,  although  it  is  stated  that  a  French  Canadian  had  found  specimens 
of  some  value  long  before  that  date.  In  1850  gold  was  discovered  in 
the  alluvium  of  the  Chaudi^re  and  various  neighbouring  streams,  which 
were  subsequently  worked  by  the  Chaudi^re  Gold-Mining  Company;  but 
the  returns  obtained,  both  from  the  alluvial  washings  and  from  quartz- 
mining  operations,  still  remain  exceedingly  smalL 

The  working  of  auriferous  arsenical  pyrites  has  latterly  been  com* 
menced  at  Marmora  in  Ontario. 

The  late  Sir  James  Douglas,  when  governor  of  Vancouver's  Island  in 
1856,  reported  the  discovery  of  gold  in  British  territory  north  of  latitude 
49",  but  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by 
Indians  the  number  of  diggers  was  smalL  In  1858,  however,  the  stream 
of  immigration  set  in  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  opposition 
of  the  natives,  and  from  that  period  British  Columbia  has  permanently 
become  a  gold-producing  country. 

It  has,  however,  been  found,  that  although  the  country  is  rich  in 
gold,  the  winters  are  so  severe  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  continuous 
mining  during  the  colder  months,  and  this,  together  with  the  difficulties 
of  access  and  transport,  has  caused  British  Columbia  to  be  somewhat 
unpopular  among  gold  miners.  Latterly  the  prospect  has  been  improved 
by  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  gold  produced  finds  its  way  to  San  Francisco,  and  as  a  large 
proportion  reaches  that  city  through  private  hands  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  exact  statistics.  The  total  annual  yield  of  British  Columbia  is, 
however,  probably  between  10,000  and  12,000  lbs.  troy. 

A  few  years  since  attention  was  called  to  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
by  an  article  published  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  gold  would  be  found  in  the  hiUs  south  of  Annapolis ;  and  a  com- 
parison was  instituted  between  that  locality  and  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. So  long  ago  also  as  1855  Dr.  Dawson,  in  his  'Acadian  Geology,' 
when  describing  some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  country, 
observes : — "  Quartz  veins,  however,  occur  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
this  district,  and  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  some  of  them  should  be 
found  to  be  auriferous." 

In  the  month  of  March,  1861,  a  man  who  was  stooping  to  drink  at  a 
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rivulet  observed  a  piece  of  gold  among  the  pebbles  at  tbe  bottom.  During 
the  course  of  the  following  June  gold  was  discovered  in  quartz  veins  in 
the  cliff  near  Lunenburg,  and  subsequently  in  the  sands  on  the  beach 
beneath  the  headland,  in  which  auriferous  veinstone  had  been  previously 
met  with.  Gold  discoveries  now  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
at  Lawrencetown,  Dartmouth,  Sheet  Harbour,  Isaacs  Harbour,  Sherbrooke, 
Waverley,  Oldham,  and  elsewhere. 

Auriferous  drift  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  only  in  patches  of  very  limited 
extent,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  gold  hitherto  obtained  has  been  the 
produce  of  the  treatment  of  gold  quartz.  The  veins  are  generally  small, 
but  tolerably  rich  in  gold.  The  production  of  gold  in  this  Province  in 
1883  was  1,175  lbs.  troy. 

Mexico,  although  rich  in  silver,  yields  comparatively  little  gold, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  latter  metal  being  separated  from  argentiferous 
ores. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  auriferous  districts  of  Central  America, 
except  that  Costa  Rica  and  some  other  States  annually  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  this  metal. 

The  principal  mines  of  Brazil  are  situated  in  the  province  of  Minaa 
Geraes,  and  are  wrought  chiefly  on  extensive  deposits  of  auriferous  pyrites. 
The  Morro  Yelho  mine,  belonging  to  the  St  John  d'El  Bey  Compax^,  was, 
up  to  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  mine 
in  Brazil,  having,  since  1839,  produced  a  net  profit  to  the  proprietors  of 
over  a  million  sterling.  This  undertaking,  aft^  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  disastrous  fire,  has  lately  been  stopped  by  extensive  falls  of  rock 
undeiground.  Brazil  afforded  its  largest  yield  of  gold  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  comparative  exhaustion  of  its  rich 
alluvial  deposits,  when  the  amount  on  which  the  royal  fifth  was  annually 
paid  varied  from  17,000  to  21,500  lbs.  The  production  of  Minas 
Geraes,  by  far  the  most  productive  mining  district  of  the  country,  was 
estimated  in  1879  at  4,900  lbs.  troy  per  annum. 

The  present  annual  production  of  the  great  South  American  gold- 
fields  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  comprehending  the  United  States  of 
Columbia,  Venezuela,  Dutch  and  French  Guiana,  is  about  27,000  lbs. 
troy,  the  Venezuelan  mines  being  the  most  important 

The  first  authenticated  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  made  in 
1839  by  Count  Strzelecki,  and  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  was 
again  noticed  in  1841  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Sydney;  but  the 
existence  of  extensive  gold-fields,  almost  throughout  Australia,  was  first 
announced  in  1851  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Haigreaves,  a  returned  Califomian 
miner. 

It  would  appear  from  the  investigations  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Q.  Selwyn  that 
the  gold-bearing  strata  of  Victoria  are  of  greater  age  than  the  auriferous 
rocks  of  California,  and  that  they  most  frequently  belong  to  the  Silu- 
rian epoch. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  precious  metal  in  Victoria,  Mr. 
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R.  £.  Smyth,  then  Secretary  of  Mines  for  the  Colony,  remarks  ('  Inter^ 
colonial  Ibchibition,  1861 ') :  "  Gold  is  now  found  to  occur  not  only  in 
quarte  veins  and  the  alluvial  deposits  derived  from  these  and  the  6ur« 
rounding  rocks,  but  also  in  the  clay  stone  itself ;  and,  contrary  to  expec 
tation,  flat  bands  of  auriferous  quartz  have  been  discovered  in  dykes  of 
diorite,  which  intersects  the  Upper  Silurian  or  Lower  Devonian  rocks. 
Quartz  of  extraordinary  richness  has  been  obtained  from  these  bands,  and 
the  new  experience  of  the  miner  is  leading  him  to  look  for  gold  in  places 
hitherto  entirely  neglected." 

In  Australia,  as  in  California,  the  gold  first  obtained  was  entirely 
derived  from  the  more  recent  gravels,  but  ancient  river-beds,  often 
covered  by  a  thick  capping  of  basalt,  have  since  proved  highly  productive. 
As  in  California,  quartz  veins  are  now  advantageously  worked  to  very 
considerable  depths  below  the  surface. 

The  largest  gold-yield  of  Victoria  was  in  the  year  1856,  when  the 
total  produce  was  249,000  lbs.  troy ;  its  annual  production  is,  at  the 
present  time,  about  72,100  lbs.  troy,  worth  £3,458,440.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  produced  in  the  colony,  from  1851  to  the  present  time, 
is  estimated  at  about  4,200,000  lbs.  troy;  worth  approximately, 
£201,300,000. 

The  produce  of  the  gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales,  from  their  dis- 
covery in  1851  to  1882,  though  less  than  that  of  Victoria,  was  780,470 
lbs.,  representing  a  value  of  £34,870,360. 

South  Australia  has  produced  small  quantities  of  gold,  and  Tasmania 
annually  yields  about  4,800  lbs.  troy,  worth  £217,000. 

In  1882  Queensland  produced  19,175  lbs.  of  gold,  of  the  value  of 
£829,655.  In  this  colony  the  veins  produce  both  free  milling  quartz 
and  very  refractory  pyritic  ores,  the  latter  being  often  very  rich  in  gold, 
and  many  new  mines  have  lately  been  commenced. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  New  Zealand  in  1842,  and  the  principal 
portion  of  that  which  has  been  exported  from  the  colony  has  been  the 
produce  of  the  South  Island.  The  yield  of  New  Zealand  in  1882  was 
24,436  lbs.  troy  of  gold,  value  £1,170,520. 

Various  other  localities  annually  afford  small  amounts  of  this  metaly 
either  from  alluvial  washings  or  from  regular  mining,  but  the  total  aggre- 
gate yield  of  such  operations  is  comparatively  smalL  The  total  value 
of  the  gold  now  annually  produced  in  the  world  is  about  £21,000,000. 

Assay  of  Aubifebous  Minerals. 

Minerals  containing  gold  are  assayed  in  the  same  way  as  ores  of 
silver,  but  as  the  former  usually  contain  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  precious  metal,  it  becomes  necessary  to  operate  on  larger  samples  than 
are  used  in  silver  assaying.  When  these  minerals  contain  lead  they 
may  be  conveniently  fused  with  a  proper  quantity  of  black  flux ;  but  ores 
free  from  lead,  and  containing  metallic,  oxides,  may  be  advantageously 
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assayed  by  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  powdered  charcoal 
or  black  flux.  When  chiefly  composed  of  siliceous  and  earthy  matters 
mixed  with  metallic  sulphides,  such  as  mispickel,  or  iron  or  copper 
pyrites,  their  fusion  may  be  eflected  by  the  use  of  litharge  only.  Lastly, 
when  these  sulphides  so  preponderate  as  to  yield  too  large  a  button  of 
lead  for  convenient  cupellation,  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  nitre  may  be 
used  with  advantage. 

Assay  of  Gold  Quartz,  etc. — ^To  make  an  assay  of  auriferous  quartz, 
the  sample  must  be  finely  pulverized,  and  may  be  mixed  with  red  lead 
or  litharge,  together  with  a  little  carbonate  of  sodium,  borax,  and  an 
amount  of  pounded  charcoal,  sufiicient  for  the  production  of  a  button  of 
lead  of  a  convenient  size  for  cupellation. 

In  the  case  of  very  poor  ores,  the  silver  derived  from  the  oxide  of 
lead  will  frequently  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  inquartation,  while 
for  richer  ores,  the  addition  of  a  little  pure  silver,  at  the  time  of  placing 
the  button  on  the  cupel,  becomes  necessary. 

Jf,  besides  gold,  the  ore  contains  pyrites,  or  any  other  sulphuretted 
mineral,  the  addition  of  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  charcoal,  may  some- 
times be  dispensed  with,  and  the  fusion  be  made  either  with  oxide  of 
lead  alone  or  with  oxide  of  lead  and  a  little  borax. 

When  pyrites,  or  any  other  metallic  sulphide,  is  present  in  large 
qiiantities,  the  sample  should  be  first  roasted  until  all  traces  of  sulphur 
have  ceased  to  be  evolved,  and.  then  treated  as  in  the  case  of  substances 
not  containing  that  body,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
charcoal  and  borax.  Unless  the  sulphur  is  expelled  either  by  a  pre* 
liminary  roasting^  or  oxidized  during  the  operation,  it  may  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  alkaline  and  other  sulphides,  which  are  liable  to  cause 
a  portion  of  the  gold  to  combine  with  the  slag. 

Sampling, — Although  it  is  easy  to  estimate  with  considerable  accu- 
racy the  amount  of  gold  contained  in  a  sample  of  ore,  it  is  much  mors 
difficult  to.  obtain  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  total  produce  of  a  v^n. 
When  the  metal  is  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  and  uniformly  disseminated 
throughout  the  matrix,  this  presents  little  difficulty ;  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  granular,  and  occurs  in  irregular  grains,  much  care  is 
necessary  to  ensure  trustworthy  assays. 

It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  that  whenever  ores  are  to  be  assayed 
foi;  gold,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  procuring  the  samples  on  which 
the  operation  is  conducted.  With  this  view  the  heaps  should  be  well 
cut  through,  and  about  2  tons  taken  out  of  each.  The  ore  thus  obtained 
must  be  reduced  to  fragments  of  the  size  of  beans,  which,  when  a  stone- 
breaker  is  not  at  hand,  may  be  accomplished  with  hammers  on  an  iron 
plate. 

The  ore  thus  prepared  must  now  be  thoroughly  mixed,  made  into  a 
heap,  and  again  cut  through,  taking  out  of  it  this  time  3  or  4  cwis., 
which  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  coarse  powder,  in  a  crushing  mill,  in  a 
l^rge  mortar,  or  on  an  iron  plate.    After  being  again  mixed,  the  powdered 
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ore  is  cut  through,  and  about  20  lbs.  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being 
still  further  reduced  in  size ;  this  must  be  passed  through  a  sieve  of  fine 
wire  gauze.  On  the  sample  thus  prepared,  five  or  six  different  assays 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  mean  of  the  results  is  taken  as  the  produce  of 
the  ore  examined.  Any  flattened  grains  of  gold  which  may  remain 
upon  the  sieve  must  be  carefully  collected,  cupelled  with  lead  foil,  parted, 
and  weighed;  the  proper  proportion  of  its  weight  being  added  by 
calculation,  to  the  result  of  the  assays.  By  operating  as  above  described, 
great  accuracy  is  insured ;  but  when  a  less  degree  of  exactitude  is  suffi- 
cient, the  quantities  of  ore  crushed  may  be  reduced,  and  the  number  of 
assays  fewer. 

Fusion  with  Litharge^  Sodium  Carhonate,  ^c, — When  the  quartz  con- 
tains  only  traces  of  pyrites,  or  of  any  other  sulphide,  1,000  grains  of  finely- 
divided  ore  may  be  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  litharge  or  red 
lead,  200  grains  of  sodium  carbonate,  2O01  grains  of  borax,  and  from  15 
to  20  grains  of  pulverized  charcoal  Auriferous  pyrites  should  be  first 
pulverized  and  then  roasted,  until  all  odour  of  sulphur  has  ceased  to  be 
evolved.  The  roasted  ore  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  dry  sodium 
carbonate,  twice  its  weight  of  red  lead  or  litharge,  a  proper  amount  of 
charcoal,  and  some  fused  borax.  The  mixture  must  be  introduced  into 
an  earthen  crucible,  of  which  it  should  not  occupy  more  than  one-half 
the  capacity,  and  after  being  thoroughly  fused  in  an  assay  furnace  the 
pot  and  its  contents  are  removed  by  proper  tongs  and  allowed  to  cool.* 
When  sufficiently  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  button  of  lead 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  being  cupelled.  If,  in  the  first  experiment, 
the  button  obtained  weighs  less  than  100  grains,  a  little  more  charcoal 
ought  to  be  added.  Instead  of  breaking  the  pot,  the  crucible,  on  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  may  be  held  between  the  bent  jaws  of  a  pair  of 
tongs  and  its  contents  poured  into  a  conical  cast-iron  mould. 

Fusion  with  Bed  Lead  or  Litharge, — In  cases  where  the  sample  of 
quartz  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  pyrites  to  reduce  a  quantity  of  lead 
convenient  for  cupellation,  the  assay  may  be  effected  by  fusion  with 
litharge,  or  red  lead  alone.  When  this  method  is  employed,  oxide  of  lead 
must  be  used  in  large  excess,  and  1,000  grains  of  the  ore  may  be  fused 
with  from  four  to  five  times  its  weight  of  red  lead  or  litharge.  If  the 
button  obtained  be  not  sufficiently  large,  its  size  may  be  increased,  to 
any  desired  extent,  by  the  judicious  addition  of  lamp-black  or  powdered 
charcoal 

Cupellaiion, — ^The  buttons  of  alloy  obtained  are  cupelled,  with  pre 
cautions  enumerated  when  treating  of  the  assay  of  alloys  of  silver, 
although  when  gold  is  the  metal  sought,  the  process  is  in  a  slight 
degree  varied. 

When  the  resulting  button  consists  of  an  alloy  of  lead,  silver,  and 
gold,  with  a  small  admixture  of  more  oxidizable  metals,  its  cupellation 
presents  even  less  difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  alloys  of  lead  and  silver, 
because  in  the  first  place  gold  is  less  volatile  than  silver,  and  consequently 
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may  be  exposed  to  a  greater  heat,  and  in  the  second  less  loss  is  expe- 
rienced at  a  high  temperature  by  absorption  into  the  cupeL 

When  in  addition  to  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  the  assay  button  contains 
copper,  it  must  be  cupelled,  like  similar  alloys  of  silver ;  but  as  copper  pos- 
sesses a  greater  affinity  for  gold  than  it  has  for  silver,  a  large  addition  of 
lead  must  be  made  to  insure  the  production  of  a  pure  button. 

Farting. — When,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case,  the  button 
pbtained  by  the  fusion  of  the  ore  contains,  in  addition  to  lead  and  gold 
A  notable  proportion  of  silver,  it  must  be  cupelled  at  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, and,  if  neoessary,  an  additional  quantity  of  silver  added.  Bj 
operating  in  this  way,  the  button  obtained  on  the  cupel  consists  of  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  which  is  afterwards  treated  with  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  This  effects  the  solution  of  the  silver,  and  leaves  the  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  in  the  bottom  of  the  flask  in  which  the 
operation  has  been  conducted.  In  order  to  obtain  exact  results,  it  is, 
however,  necessary  that  a  certain  relation  should  exist  between  the 
amount  of  the  two  metals  of  which  the  alloy  is  composed,  since  if  the 
silver  be  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  the  mixture  is  not  completely 
attacked  by  nitric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  when  too  large  a  proportion 
of  this  metal  is  added,  the  gold  remains  in  a  pulverulent  form,  which 
renders  its  collection  for  weighing  somewhat  difficult 

The  above-described  operation,  which  has  received  the  name  of  *^  part- 
ing," succeeds  best  when  the  alloy  contains  about  three  parts  of  silver  to 
one  of  gold,  and  therefore,  in  all  cases,  the  addition  of  silver  must  be  so 
managed  as  to  agree  as  closely  as  possible  with  this  proportion.  If  the 
alloy  contains  less  than  two  and  a  half  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  the 
solution  of  the  silver  cannot  be  completely  effected. 

The  operation  of  adding  the  proper  amount  of  silver  to  an  alloy  to 
reduce  it  to  the  right  standard  for  the  process  of  parting  is  called  ''  inquaiv 
tation."  The  inquartated  button  should  be  carefully  flattened  with  a 
polished  hammer  on  a  steel  anvil,  and  afterwards  attacked  in  a  small 
flask  or  large  test  tube  by  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*18.  After 
having  been  boiled  for  ten  minutes  with  acid  of  this  strength,  the  liquid 
is  carefully  poured  off,  and  the  residue  heated  to  ebullition,  during  a  few 
minutes,  in  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*28.  The  acid  is  now  carefully 
decanted,  and  the  residual  gold,  after  being  washed  with  distilled  water, 
is  transferred  to  a  thin  porcelain  capsule,  from  which  the  water  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  removed,  and  the  remainder  evaporated  in  a  water^bath. 
When  freed  from  moisture,  the  pulverulent  gold,  after  heating  to  redness, 
^lay  either  be.  weighed  directly  in  the  capsule  in  which  it  has  been  dried, 
or  be  folded  in  a  little  lead-foil  and  again  passed  to  the  cupel,  when  it 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  globule. 

If,  in  addition  to  gold,  the  mineral  contains  silver,  and  it  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  its  amount,  it  is  necessary, to  first  cupel  the  button  of  l^ad 
yithout  addition  of  silver.  The  alloy  thus  obtained  is  weighed,  and  its 
weight  noted,  deduction  being  made  for  the  amount  of  silver  derived 
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from  the  reduced  oxide  of  lead,  which  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  examine  the  red  lead,  or  litharge,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  contains  traces  of  gold,  and  in  case  of  that  metal  being  likewise 
present,  due  allowance  for  the  amount  found  must  be  made  on  the  produce 
obtained.  If  the  silver  be  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  parting,  more 
is  added,  by  folding  the  bead,  with  a  bit  of  pute  silver,  in  a  piece  of  lead 
free  from  the  precious  metals,  and  again  cupelling.  Lastly,  the  alloy 
obtained  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  gold  present 
determined  by  weighing. 

The  weight  of  silver  contained  in  the  ore  will  evidently  be  represented 
by  that  of  the  button  of  alloy  from  the  first  cupellation,  less  the  united 
weights  of  the  gold  in  the  ore,  and  of  the  silver  and  gold  (if  any)  afforded 
by  the  reduced  oxide  of  lead. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  obtain 
a  fair  average  sample,  and  the  mean  of  a  sufficient  number  of  assays  is 
taken,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  yield  of  auriferous  quartz. 

Assay  op  Gold  Buluon. 

The  composition  of  commercial  gold  bullion  varies  within  wide 
limits,  some  being  nearly  pure  gold,  while  other  kinds  may  contain  half 
their  weight  or  more  of  other  metals,  especially  of  silver  and  copper. 
Silver  bullion  also  often  contains  gold,  from  a  few  grains  to  the  troy 
pound  upwards,  constituting  the  so-called  dor^  or  parting  silver,  and  even 
such  very  small  quantities  of  the  more  precious  metal  may  be  of  com- 
mercial value,  if  the  bullipn  can  be  employed  for  refining  purposes 
instead  of  chemically  pure  silver,  when  the  gold  is  recovered  without 
extra  cost  In  all  cases,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  bullion  containing 
gold  should  be  very  carefully  assayed.  This  is  done  by  cupellation, 
inquartation,  and  parting  in  the  manner  already  described  for  the  assay 
of  ores,  the  processes  being  sometimes  modified  in  minor  details  according 
to  the  composition  of  the  material  under  examination. 

Generally  half  a  gramme  of  the  alloy  is  carefully  weighed  and  sub- 
jected to  cupellation  with  a  proper  quantity  of  lead,  together  with  an 
amount  of  pure  silver  equal  to  about  three  times  the  weight  of  the  gold 
supposed  to  be  present.  Dor6  silver,  when  it  contains  copper,  is  cupelled 
with  lead  in  the  same  way  as  silver  bullion,  before  parting  ;  but  plate 
or  cake  silver  that  has  been  refined  from  lead,  and  is  practically  pure,  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  without  cupellation.  As  the  quantity  of  gold 
contained  is  often  very  small,  larger  samples  are  required  than  for  the 
assay  of  gold  bars. 

The  amount  of  lead  necessary  for  passing  an  alloy  of  gold  on  the 
CMpel  depends  on  the  quantity  of  copper  which  may  be  present.  The 
following  proportions  have,  after  careful  experiment,  been  generally 
adopted  : — 
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Amount  of  Gold  Amount  of  Lead 

in  Alloy.  for  CupeUation. 

1,000 lp«rt 

900 10  parts 

800 16     „ 

700 22     „ 

600 24     „ 

600 26     „ 

400) 

800 r  3. 

200f "**     " 

100) 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  gold  bars  from  alluvial  and  quartz  mines, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  copper  is  invariably  small,  the  alloy  being 
chiefly  silver,  the  half  gramme  employed  for  assay  is  passed  to  the  cupel 
with  2 'grammes  only  of  lead.  A  piece  of  copper  wire  weighing  15 
milligrammes  is  also  often  added,  which,  by  preventing  the  silver  button 
from  vegetating  on  the  cupel,  ensures  its  malleability. 

The  button  removed  from  the  cupel  is  squeezed,  laterally,  between 
the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  strong  pliers,  to  loosen  any  adhering  lith&rge,  which 
is  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  stiff  brush,  and  is  afterwards  flattened,  by  a 
smooth-faced  hammer  on  a  polished  anvil,  into  an  elongated  disc  about 
f  of  an  inch  in  length.  This,  after  being  annealed,  is  passed  repeatedly 
through  a  flatting-mill  until  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  thin  strip 
from  2|^  to  3  inches  in  length,  which  is  again  annealed,  and  coiled  by 
rolling  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  coil  or  comet  is  now  intro- 
duced into  a  long-necked  flask  containing  about  an  ounce  of  pure  nitric 
acid  of  22^  Baum6  =  1*18  sp.  gr.,  and  boiled  until  red  fumes  have  ceaaed 
to  be  given  off.  This  acid  is  poured  off^  and  the  comet  again  twice  boiled, 
each  time  for  about  ten  minutes,  in  acid  of  32°  Baum^  ^  1  -28  sp.  gr.  In 
the  last  two  boilings  a  piece  of  charcoal,  consisting  of  half  of  a  charred 
pea,  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ebullition  from  taking 
place  irregularly,  and  with  explosions,  by  which  the  comet  might  be 
broken,  or  a  portion  of  the  liquid  projected  out  of  the  flask.  The  acid 
is  poured  ofi^  and,  after  the  third  attack,  the  comet  is  twice  washed  with 
distilled  water.  The  flask  is  now  filled  with  water  and  reversed  into  a 
small  crucible  of  fine  day  covering  its  neck ;  by  this  means  the  comet  is 
deposited  gently,  and  without  breaking,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cmcible,  and 
the  water  which  covers  it  is  poured  off  The  cmcible  and  its  contents  are 
heated  to  redness  in  the  muffle,  care  being  taken,  to  avoid  the  fusion  of 
the  gold.  From  the  weight  of  the  comet  obtained,  the  fineness  of  the  alloy 
is  calculated,  but  in  all  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  required  at  least  two 
assays  are  made  of  each  bar. 

After  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  the  comet  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
of  a  spongy  texture,  and  exceedingly  fragile,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
touched  by  the  fingers  without  breaking.  It  is  therefore  transferred  to 
the  crucible,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  water  contained  in  the  flask. 
By  heating  it  in  the  way  described,  it  acquires  an  amount  of  cohesion 
which  admits  of  its  being  handled  without  danger  of  breakinf^  and  at  the 
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same  time  it  assumes  a  distinctly  metallic  aspect ;  its  volume  is  also  con- 
siderably diminished. 

In  establishments  in  which  large  numbers  of  assays  of  gold  bullion 
are  made,  the  use  of  glass  flasks  for  the  attack  of  the  comets  by  nitric 
acid  is  now  frequently  dispensed  with,  and  an  apparatus  made  of  platinum 
is  employed  instead.  This  consists  of  a  shallow  dish,  furnished  with 
a  rack;  in  which  are  inserted  a  number  of  small  vessels,  also  of  platinum, 
having  nearly  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  thimble,  with  apertures  which 
admit  of  the  free  entrance  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  dish  in  which 
they  are  enclosed.  Into  these  the  comets  are  inserted,  and  nitric  acid  of 
the  required  strength  is  poured  into  the  outer  dish,  which  is  heated,  either 
over  a  sand-bath  or  gas-burner.  As  this  acid  serves  for  the  attack  of  all 
the  comets  inclosed  in  the  several  small  platinum  cullenders,  a  consider- 
able economy  of  time  is  effected,  since  by  one  operation  the  acid  is  charged 
on  the  whole  of  them.  While  the  attack  is  being  made  the  apparatus  is 
covered  by  a  funnel-shaped  dome  of  glass,  communicating,  by  means  of 
a  glass  tube,  with  a  condenser  in  connection  with  the  chimney  of  the 
laboratory.  In  this  way  a  considerable  amount  of  the  acid  is  recovered, 
and  all  unpleasant  fumes  are  avoided. 

However  carefully  and  skilfully  the  parting  of  the  auriferous  button 
may  be  conducted,  the  comet  of  gold  will  sometimes  be  found  to  retain 
minute  traces  of  silver,  by  which  its  weight  will  be,  to  a  small  extent, 
increased.  This  increase  of  weight  or  surcharge  is  most  apparent  in 
comets  obtained  from  bars  containing  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
copper,  since  when  the  proportion  of  that  metal  is  considerable,  and  a 
large  amount  of  lead  has  consequently  to  be  employed  during  its  cupella- 
tion,  a  loss  of  gold  takes  place  by  absorption  into  the  cupel.  In  the  assay 
of  bars  of  moderately  cupriferous  bullion,  the  loss  of  gold  during  cupella- 
tion,  and  the  surcharge  of  silver  remaining  after  parting,  not  unfrequently 
counterbalance  one  another,  and  the  tme  fineness  of  the  alloy  is  directly 
obtained  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is,  however,  necessary, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  surcharge,  to  have  check  assays 
or  proofs  made  of  pure  gold  and  copper,  according  to  the  supposed 
quality  of  the  alloys. 

The  following  results  of  numerous  experiments  made  in  the  Paris 
Mint  upon  mixtures  of  fine  gold  and  copper  in  the  proportions  indicated 
in  the  Table,  afford  data  for  calculating  the  necessary  correction : — 


Copper. 

Gold. 

Result  obtained. 

Difference. 

100 

900 

900-25 

+0-25 

200 

800 

800-50 

+  0-60 

300 

700 

700  00 

0  00 

400 

600 

600-00 

0-00 

500 

500 

499-50\ 

600 

400 

399 '50 1 

700 

300 

299-60  > 

-0-60 

800 

200 

199-50 1 

900 

100 

99-50; 
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The  residual  silver  may  be  almost  entirely  removed  from  the  comet 
by  heating  it  with  fused  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  in  a  small  day  or 
porcelain  crucible,  and  extracting  the  silver  sulphate  with  water  contain- 
ing a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  comet  is  subsequently  dried  and  ignited. 
Absolutely  pure  gold  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  by  this  method. 

The  gold  fineness  of  bullion  may  be  reported  either  in  carats  or  in 
thousandths ;  24  carats  or  1,000  fine  being  equivalent  expressions  for  abso- 
lutely pure  gold,  18  carats  for  750  fine,  and  so  on ;  one  carat  being  equi- 
valent to  41*66  thousandtha  The  carat  is  subdivided  into  4  carat- 
grains,  and  each  of  these  again  into  eighths  or  thirty-secondths  of  a 
carat^  giving  an  ultimate  division  into  768  parts.  Formerly  the  return 
was  made  to  one-eighth  of  a  carat  better  or  worse  than  British  standard 
gold  of  22  carats  or  916*6  fine;  but  now  the  miUesunal  fineness  is 
generally  given  to  thousandths  and  tenths  of  thousandtha 

In  America  it  is  customary  to  report  the  assays  of  gold  ores  in  money 
value  per  ton,  at  the  rate  of  $20*67  per  ounce  troy  of  gold  of  1,000  fine« 
and  the  same  practice  is  followed  with  bullion  the  value  in  currency 
being  stamped  on  the  bar.  The  standard  values  adoped  in  the  principal 
gold  using  countries  are  as  follows:  — 


Countries. 

1000  (24  Ct.) 

916-6  (^  Ct) 

900  (81-6  Ct) 

750  (18  a.) 

United  Kingdom,  troy  oz. 
United  States,            „     . 
France,  kilogramme 
Germany,        „        . 

£4,  48.  lOd. 
$20-67 
Fr.8,444-44 
Mk.  2,790 

£3, 178.  lOd. 

$18*96 

Fr.3,167*40 

Mk.*2,47416 

* 

£3,  16s.  6d. 
$18-60 
Fr.3,100 
Mk.2,511 

£3,  8a.  M. 

$15-50 

Fr.2,588-33 

Mk.2,092-5 

The  principal  standards  in  use  for  coinage  are  : — 

Austria  and  Holland  (old  dacat  gold)          ....    986  and  983 
United  Kingdom,  India»  Russia  (old),  Portugal,  Brazil,  Turkey      .    916-6 
France,  Germany,  United  States,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia  (new)  .        .     900 
Egypt,  Mexico,  Spanish  Philippine  Islands 875 

Most  of  the  remaining  countries  have  adopted  the  standard  of  900  fine. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  only  standard  for  gold  plate  and 
jewellery  recognised  hy  the  Goldsmith's  Company  for  '*  hall  marking " 
is  18  carats  (750)  fine  ;  but  the  lower  finenesses  of  14,  12,  and  9  caiata 
are  extensively  used  for  cheaper  articles. 

In  France  the  three  plate  standards  of  920  (22,*^  ct.),  820  (20/, 
ct.),  and  750  (18  ct.)  are  legalized,  the  use  of  583  (14  ct)  being 
only  permitted  for  the  manufacture  of  watch  cases  intended  for  ex- 
portation. 

Determination  by  the  Touchstone^  ^c, — The  method  of  assay  already 
described,  although  perfectly  adapted  for  the  determination  of  the  value 
of  bullion  and  other  unmanufactured  products,  cannot  be  conveniently 
applied  to  the  examination  of  jewellery,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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destroy  the  object  in  order  to  ascertain  its  composition.  A  method  is, 
therefore,  employed  by  which  the  standard  is  readily  determined  to 
within  1  per  cent  of  the  truth,  while  the  most  delicately-chased  article 
is  in  no  way  disfigured  by  the  trial  This  process  essentially  consists 
in  rubbing  some  convenient  part  of  the  object  to  be  examined  on  a  hard 
siliceous  stone  of  a  black  colour,  on  which  it  thus  leaves  distinct  metallic 
traces.  From  the  colour  of  these  marks,  and  from  their  behaviour  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid  or  a  weak  solution  of  aqua  regia,  the  assayer 
judges  of  the  purity  of  the  gold  subjected  to  examination.  The  material 
employed  for  this  purpose,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  touchstonef 
18  a  fine-grained,  dark-coloured  variety  of  quartzite,  said  to  have  been 
anciently  brought  from  Lydia,  although  stones  of  equally  good  quality 
are  obtained  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  numerous  other  localities. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  alloy  from  the 
nature  of  the  mark  left  by  it  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  the  asdayer  is 
furnished  with  a  series  of  small  bars,  or  touck^needlea,  formed  of  alloya 
of  copper  and  gold,  of  which  the  composition  has  been  accurately 
determined.  For  gold  of  low  fineness  which  contains  some  silver  alloy, 
another  series  of  touch  needles  alloyed  wholly  or  in  part  with  silver, 
instead  of  with  copper  alone,  is  sometimes  used. 

The  trace  left  on  the  stone  by  the  alloy  to  be  examined  is  successively 
compared,  both  before  and  after  the  action  of  an  acid,  with  the  dififerent 
marks  obtained  from  these  several  needles,  and  it  is  supposed  to  possess  a 
similar  composition  to  that  of  the  needle  whose  mark  agrees  most  closely 
with  it  under  both  these  circumstances.  The  acid  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*28,  to  which  about  2  per 
cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes  added.  In  making  these  assays, 
the  first  streak  obtained  on  the  stone  cannot  be  employed  to  ascertain 
the  composition  of  the  object  examined,  as  the  surface  of  jewellery  is 
rendered,  by  the  process  of  "  colouring,"  of  a  higher  standard  than  that 
of  the  alloy  of  which  it  is  composed  throughout  For  this  reason  the 
object  must  be  passed  once  or  twice  over  the  surface  of  the  stone,  in 
order  to  remove  the  superficial  coating  of  richer  alloy,  before  making  the: 
streak,  from  the  comparison  of  which  with  those  of  the  needles  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  mixture  is  to  be  determined.  This  method,  although 
affording  much  less  accurate  results  than  those  obtained  by  inquartation 
and  parting,  is  nevertheless  for  some  purposes  sufficiently  exact. 

The  colouring,  as  it  is  called,  of  jewellery,  is  effected  by  externally 
dissolving  out  the  copper  with  which  it  is  alloyed,  and  thereby  exposing 
a  superficial  facing  of  fine  gold.  To  produce  this  effect^  the  object  to  be 
coloured  is  first  heated  in  a  gas  jet  or  spirit  lamp,  and  then  plunged  into 
a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid,  by  which  the  copper  on  its  surface  is 
removed.  The  same  effect  is  also  produced  by  placing,  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  object  to  be  coloured  in  a  paste  composed  of  admixture  of  alum, 
common  salt,  and  saltpetre. 
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MECHANICAL  AND  METALLURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  GOLD. 

The  mining  and  metallurgy  of  gold  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  it  would  he  difficult  to  treat  intelligibly  of  the  one  without  also 
giving  some  description  of  the  other.  From  the  great  difference  existing 
between  the  density  of  gold  and  that  of  siliceous  gravels,  it  is  easily 
separated  from  them  by  washing  and  amalgamation.  The  methods  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  however,  vary  not  only  with  the  localities  in 
which  the  operation  is  carried  on,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  minerals  with  which  the  gold  is  associated. 

In  alluvial  or  placer  mines  the  metal  is  found  imbedded  in  strata 
of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel ;  while  in  vein  mines  it  forms  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  mineral  veins  or  lodes.  In  placer  mining  the  aoriferonc 
earthy  material,  usually  called  "  pay-dirt,"  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water,  by  which  the  clay  is  carried  off  in  suspension,  and  &e  sand  and 
gravel  removed  by  the  force  of  the  current.  Ike  gold,  on  account  of 
its  high  specific  gravity,  either  remains  bahind  in  the  apparatus  employed, 
or  is  caught  and  amalgamated  with  mercury. 

In  quartz  mining  the  gold-bearing  veinstone  is  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  the  gold  is  either  caught  on  the  rough  surface  of  blankets 
or  akins,  over  which  the  finely-divided  material  is  borne  by  a  stream 
of  water,  or  it  is  amalgamated  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  metallic 
mercury  or  amalgamated  copper  plates. 

Placer  Mining. 

Water  is  the  principal  agent  employed  by  the  placer  miner,  and  its 
abundance  or  deficiency  is  to  a  great  extent  the  measure  of  the  work  to 
be  performed  and  of  the  profits  to  be  realized*  Placer  mines  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  deep  and  shallow.  In  the  former  the  pay-diit 
lies  at  considerable  depths,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  found  near  the  sur^ 
face.  Many  deep  diggings  are  worked  on  what  have  evidently  been 
ancient  river-beds,  and  are  sometimes  covered  by  flows  of  lava.  Shallow 
diggings,  which  are  found  in  gullies  and  ravines,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  frequently  owe  their  richness  to  the  redistribution,  by  modem 
streams,  of  the  gravels  of  these  ancient  rivers. 

The  appliances  made  use  of  by  the  placer  miner  are  exceedingly 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  singularly  ingenious  and  effective. 

Pan. — ^This  is  the  simplest  of  all  contrivances  for  washing  auriferous 
materials.  It  is  used  in  all  branches  of  gold  mining,  either  for  washing, 
or  as  a  receptacle  for  gold,  amalgam,  or  for  rich  dirt  The  pan  is  made 
either  of  stiff  tin-plate  or  of  sheet-iron,  with  a  flat  bottom  about  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  has  sides  from  5  to  6  inches  in  height,  sloping  outwards 
at  an  angle  of  45%  Sheet-iron  is  to  be  preferred  to  tin-plate,  because  it 
is  stronger  and  does  not  amalgamate  with  mercury.  The  process  of  wash- 
ing is  conducted  in  the  following  way : — After  being  about  three-fouzths 
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filled  with  dirt,  the  pan  is  placed  in  water,  which  should  not  be  more 
than  a  foot  in  depth,  so  that  it  may  rest  on  the  bottom,  while  the 
miner  inserts  his  fingers  in  and  under  the  mass,  in  order  to  lift  and  stir 
it,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  become  thoroughly  wetted  throughout.  The 
pan  is  then  held  by  the  two  sides,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  towards  the 
body  being  raised,  and  the  opposite  edge  lowered.  He  now  commences 
shaking  it  from  side  to  side,  taking  care  that  the  whole  of  the  dirt  is 
under  water,  and  that  a  little  of  it  can  escape  over  the  outer  edge. 
Assisted  by  the  shaking,  and  by  the  rolling  of  the  gravel  from  side  to  side, 
the  clayey  portion  of  the  mixture  rapidly  becomes  suspended  in  water 
and  forms  a  thin  mud  which  escapes  over  the  side,  whilst  clean  water  is 
continually  flowing  into  the  pan.  The  light  sand  follows  the  mud,  while 
the  larger  stones  and  lumps  of  tough  clay  remain.  The  stones  and 
pebbles  collect  on  the  top  of  clay,  and  are  scraped  together  with  the 
fingers,  and  thrown  out  This  process  is  continued,  care  being  taken  to 
gradually  lower  the  outer  edge  of  the  pan  until  all  the  clayey  matter  has 
been  swept  away  by  the  water,  and  until  gold  and  a  certain  amount  of 
magnetic  iron-sand  alone  remain. 

To  get  rid  of  this  black  sand,  the  contents  of  the  pan  are  dried,  and 
a  small  quantity  is  placed  in  a  "  blower,"  consisting  of  a  shallow  tin  scoop 
open  at  one  end.  The  miner  holds  this  with  the  open  end  from  him,  and 
gently  blows  out  the  sand,  leaving  the  particles  of  gold  behind.  During 
this  operation  the  blower  must  be  occasionally  shaken,  so  as  to  bring  all 
the  particles  of  black  sand  within  range  of  the  current  of  air. 

The  pan  is  also  constantly  employed  for  separating  amalgam  from 
sand  or  pyrites,  and  for  cleaning  up  rich  dirt  collected  in  the  cradle, 
long  tom,  or  sluice. 

Cradle. — The  cradle,  or  rocker,  is,  after  the  pan,  the  cheapest  and 
most  simple  apparatus  employed  for  gold-washing.  It  rests  on  two 
rockers,  and  its  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  child's  wooden 
cradle.  The  cradle  box  is  40  inches  in  length,  20  in  breadth,  and  is 
at  one  end  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth,  whilst  at  the  other  it  is 
sloped  off  to  about  4  inches  only.  On  the  deeper  end  of  the  cradle 
stands  a  hopper  or  riddle-box,  20  inches  square,  with  sides  from  4  to 
6  inches  high.  The  bottom  of  the  riddle  is  of  sheet-iron,  perforated 
with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  box  itself  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  either  slipped  into  its  place  or  lifted  off  without  difficulty. 
Under  the  riddle  is  an  apron  of  wood  or  doth,  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  cradle  and  sloping  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  arrangement. 
Across  the  bottom  of  the  cradle-box  are  nailed  two  wooden  bars,  each 
about  an  inch  square,  known  as  riffle-lars,  one  near  the  riddle  and  the 
other  at  the  shallow  end. 

The  dirt  to  be  washed  is  shovelled  into  the  hopper,  and  the  cradler 
sits  beside  his  machine ;  with  one  hand  he  pours  water,  dipped  with  a 
ladle  from  a  pool  at  his  side,  upon  the  dirt,  and  with  the  other  he 
imparts  to  it  a  rocking  motion.    By  means  of  the  water,  aided  by  the 
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rocking,  the  dirt  is  disintegrated  and  carried  through  the  riddle,  falling 
on  the  apron,  by  which  it  is  carried  to  the  head  of  the  box,  whence,  as 
the  bottom  has  an  inclination  towards  the  shallow  end,  it  nins  downwards 
and  escapes,  leaving  the  gold,  black  sand,  and  heavier  particles  of  gravel 
behind  the  riffle-barsl 

The  pay-dirt  contains  many  laige  stones ;  and  snch  as  give  a  too  con- 
siderable shock  to  the  cradle,  by  rolling  from  side  to  side,  are  picked  oat 
by  hand,  and,  after  being  examined  to  see  that  no  particles  of  gold  are 
adhering  to  them,  are  thrown  away.  All  the  snudler  ones  are  aDowed  to 
remain  until  a  hopperf ul  has  been  washed,  so  that  nothing  but  dean  stones 
remain,  and  then  the  cradler,  rising  from  his  seat^  removes  his  hopper, 
and,  with  a  jerk,  throws  out  its  contents.  The  whole  process  of  wadiiog 
with  this  arrangement  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  manipulations  de- 
scribed. The  hopper  is  about  one-third  filled  with  pay-dirt,  and  water 
is  poured  in  from  a  ladle  held  in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  the 
cradle  is  rocked.  The  cleaning-up  is  done  by  removing  the  hopper,  taking 
out  the  apron,  scraping  all  the  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  the  cradle  with 
an  iron  spoon,  putting  it  into  a  pan,  and  washing  off  the  impurities  as 
already  described.  Mercury  is  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  used  in  the 
cradle. 

Ton — The  tom  was  formerly  much  used  by  Calif omian  miners,  but 
is  now  seldom  employed,  having  become  generally  superseded  by  the 
sluice.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  trough  about  12  feet  in  length,  18  inches 
in  width  at  its  upper  end,  and  gradually  widening  to  30  inches  at  the 
lower.  Its  sides  aire  8  or  9  inches  high,  and  at  the  lower  end  its  bottom 
is  of  sheet-iron  perforated  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
sheet-iron  is  turned  up,  so  th^t  the  water  cannot  flow  over  it,  but  passes, 
down  througli  the  perforated  riddle  into  a  riffle-box  furnished  with  trans- 
verse bars. 

The  tom  itself  is  aiTanged  at  a  donsiderable  angle,  and  a  stream  of 
water  is  admitted  at  the  higher  end.  The  pay-dirt  is  thrown  in  at  the 
head  and  kept  constantly  stirred  with  a  shovel,  care  being  taken  to  throw 
back  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trough  such  pieces  of  day  as  are  not  suffi- 
ciently disintegrated. 

The  tom  can  be  most  advantageously  employed  where  the  amount  of 
stuff  to  be  washed  is  not  laige  and  the  gold  is  coarse.  The  riffle-box  is 
charged  with  mercury,  and,  as  its  contents  are  constantly  kept  in  motion 
by  the  falling  into  it  of  the  water  from  the  riddle  above,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  gold  is  caught,  although  there  is  always  a  notable  loss 
of  the  finer  particles. 

Sluicel — ^The  sluice  is  now  the  great  washing  apparatus  of  California, 
and  washes  nearly  all  the  pay-dirt  and  produces  the  greater  portion  of 
the  placer  gold  of  that  country.  It  is  generally  a  long  wooden  trough, 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  constantly  flows,  and  into  which  the 
auriferous  material  is  shovelled.  Its  length  is  always  several  hundred 
feet,  and  sluices  more  than  a  thousand  feet  are  not  unfrequently  employed. 
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The  width  is  often  about  18  inches,  but  is  sometimes  as  much  as  6  feet 
It  is  made  of  sawn  pine-planks,  1^  inch  thick,  in  sections  or  boxes,  from 
12  to  14  feet  in  length,  the  bottom  plank  being  often  sawn  4  inches  wider 
At  one  end  than  at  the  other.  By  this  means  the  narrow  end  of  one  box 
is  made  to  fit  into  the  broad  end  of  the  next,  so  that  the  sluice  is  composed 
of  a  long  succession  of  boxes  fitting  one  another  by  spigot  and  faucet 
joints,  but  not  otherwise  fastened.  These  boxes  stand  on  trestles,  and 
have  a  slope  or  ''grade"  varying  from  8  to  18  inches  in  12  feet.  The 
amount  of  inclination  given  to  them  is  necessarily  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  stuff  to  be  washed.  The  dirt  often  contains  nume- 
rous large  stones  and  boulders,  all  of  which  must  be  carried  off  through 
the  sluice  by  the  action  of  the  water  rushing  down  its  channel  Some- 
times a  grating  or  **  grizzly  "  is  used  to  keep  back  the  stones,  which 
are  removed  at  intervals  by  men  with  four-pronged  steel  forks.  When 
much  clay  is  present  the  sluice  should  have  a  considerable  grade,  and  as 
a  rapid  current  is  more  liable  to  carry  off  fine  particles  of  gold  than  a 
slower  one,  the  length  of  the  arrangement  should  be  proportionately 
extended.  Economy  and  facility  of  working  require  that  the  sluice  should 
not  be  much  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  inclination  is  there- 
fore, to  a  certain  extent,  modified  in  order  to  conform  to  local  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  the  upper  portion  of  a  sluice  has  a  steep  grade  for 
the  purpose  of  more  readily  disintegrating  the  dirt,  whilst  the  lower  end 
has  a  less  inclination  given  to  it  with  the  view  of  more  effectually  collect^ 
ing  the  gold.  The  clay  of  ordinary  pay-dirt  is  completely  disintegrated 
in  the  first  200  feet  of  a  sluice  with  a  low  grade,  and  its  prolongation 
beyond  that  point  is  only  of  use  for  collecting  the  liberated  gold.  In 
<»rtain  cases,  however,  the  clay  met  with  is  so  exceedingly  tenacious  that 
it  will  roll  in  large  balls  through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  steep  grade  sluice 
with  a  large  head  of  water  and  be  scarcely  diminished  in  size. 

The  bottom  of  the  sluice  is  provided  with  rif9e-bars  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  gold,  which  would  readily  pass  off  from  the  surface 
of  the  boards,  and  these  would  be  rapidly  worn  out,  unless  thus  pro- 
tected. Most  commonly  the  false  bottom  is  composed  of  longitudinal 
riffle-bars,  from  2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  from  3  to  4  inches  wide,  and 
about  5  feet  6  inches  in  length.  Two  sets  of  bars  are  fitted  into  each 
box,  and  are  wedged  in,  from  1  to  2  inches  apart,  with  a  transverse  bar 
of  the  same  width  and  thickness,  placed  between  each  set  of  riffles. 
The  bottom  of  the  sluice  is  therefore  divided  into  parallelograms  about 
5  feet  6  inches  in  length,  from  1  to  2  inches  wide,  and  from  2  to  4 
inches  in  deptL  In  these  spaces  the  gold,  amalgam,  and  quicksilver  are 
retained. 

Instead  of  riffle-bars  sawn  longitudinally  with  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
*'  block-riffles,"  cut  across  the  tree  and  standing  in  the  sluice  with  the 
grain  upwards,  are  often  employed.  These  are  found  to  be  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  require  a  different  arrange- 
ment in  the  boxes.     In  some  sluices,  and  particularly  those  employed 
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for  hydraulic  mining,  tlie  block-rifiSes  are  placed  transYorsely  in  the  box, 
and  kept  at  a  distance  of  about  2  inches  apart  by  strips  of  wood  inter- 
posed between  them  at  the  bottom,  but  of  less  depth  than  the  blocks 
themselves. 

In  small  sluices  the  riffles  are  sometimes  placed  in  zigzag  order  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes,  but  not  touching  the  side  at  one  of  their  extremi- 
ties. These  are  set  at  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  axis  of  the  sluice, 
and  just  below  the  open  space  left  between  the  first  riffle  and  the  side  of 
the  box,  another  bar  starts  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  an  open  space 
is  again  left  at  the  lower  end  of  this  bar.  This  is  continued  down 
to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  sluice,  where  ordinary 
riffle-bars  are  inserted.  In  sluices  thus  constructed,  much  of  the  water 
and  light  mud  flows  directly  over  the  riffle-bars,  whilst  the  heavier 
materials,  falling  to  the  bottom,  assume  a  zigzag  course.  A  vessel 
containing  mercury  placed  near  the  head  of  the  sluice  aUows  it  to  fall 
drop  by  drop  into  the  trough,  and  this,  following  the  course  of  the 
riffle-bars,  overtakes  the  gold,  and  amalgamates  with  it.  These  zigzag 
riffles  are  retained  in  their  places  by  being  nailed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box. 

The  height  of  the  sides  of  sluice-boxes  varies  from  9  inches  to  2  feet, 
and  the  stream  of  water  employed  has  never  a  less  depth  than  2  inches 
over  the  bottom.  In  most  instances  the  sluice  extends  throughout  the 
length  of  the  claim  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  auriferous  dirt  is 
thrown  in  with  shovels,  which  requires  from  four  to  twenty  men  con- 
stantly at  work. 

In  nearly  all  sluices  mercury  that  has  been  before  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  is  considered  better  for  gold-catching  than  that  fresh  from 
the  flask,  is  put  in  above  the  liffle-bars,  at  various  places  along  the  boxes. 
Oil  and  grease  tend  to  prevent  amalgamation,  and  must  be  carefully 
avoided. 

The  usual  method  of  arresting  very  fine  gold  is  to  cover  the  surface 
of  a  copper  plate  with  quicksilver,  and  to  allow  the  dirt  and  water  to 
flow  slowly  over  it,  with  a  depth  of  not  moie  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  amalgamation  of  a  copper  plate  is  effected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  to  water,  covering  a  little  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  a  saucer, 
and  then  rubbing  the  liquid  with  a  rag  over  the  surface  of  the  metal 
Decomposition  of  nitrate  of  mercury  quickly  covers  the  surface  of  the 
copper  with  a  bright  coating,  to  which  metallic  mercury  readily  ad- 
herea 

A  plate  which  has  been  once  thus  amalgamated  does  not  again  require 
similar  treatment,  but  a  little  additional  quicksilver  must  from,  time  to 
time  be  sprinkled  upon  it^  as  the  gold  ^dually  collects  and  forms  a 
solid  amalgam.  The  plate  employed,  which  is  often  about  3  feet  wide, 
and  6  feet  in  length,  is  set  nearly  level  In  very  large  sluices  the  stream 
is  so  divided  as  to  flow  over  sevend  distinct  plates,  in  order  to  secure  a 
slow  and  shallow  current.     It  is  evident  that  with  a  rapid  cunenti  or 
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with  deep  water,  particles  of  light  gold  would  pass  off  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of.  the  amalgamated  plate. 

When  the  surface  of  a  plate  has  become  covered  by  auriferous  amalgam 
it  is  supposed  to  act  more  efficiently  than  a  new  one,  and  at  the  time  of 
cleaning  up  it  is  sometimes  coated  with  a  hard  brittle  mass  to  a  thickness 
of  \  inch.  To  remove  this  the  plate  is  warmed  until  the  hand  cannot 
long  remain  in  contact  with  it,  by  which  treatment  the  amalgam  becomes 
softened,  and  is  then  readily  scraped  off  The  plate,  after  being  sprinkled 
with  mercury,  is  again  ready  for  use.  The  mixture  of  mud  and  water  is 
admitted  to  the  copper  plate  through  a  riddle  made  by  piercing  a  thin 
iron  plate  with  holes  about  -^  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  often  placed 
above  the  copper  plate,  and  prevents  its  surface  from  being  swept  by  the 
gravel  and  coarser  materials  which  pass  along  it. 

Shortly  after  the  water  and  dirt  have  begun  to  pass  through  the 
sluice  all  the  spaces  between  the  different  riffle-bars  become  filled  with 
sand  and  gravel,  which  is,  however,  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  The 
coarser  grains  are  arrested  near  the  head  of  the  sluice,  while  the  finer 
particles  are  carried  to  more  considerable  distances.  In  sluices  where 
the  dirt  operated  on  contains  much  coarse  gold,  the  mercury  is  often 
introduced  from  40  to  60  yards  below  the  head,  as  the  coarse  metal,  by 
virtue  of  its  greater  density,  becomes  readily  separated  from  the  earthy 
materials  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  separation  of  the  gold,  amalgam,  and  mercury  from  the  sand  and 
gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  is  called  *'  cleaning  up,"  and  the  period 
which  elapses  between  one  cleaning-up  and  the  following  is  call^  a 
<<  run."  A  run  ordinarily  extends  over  eight  or  ten  days,  but  in  most 
instances  the  work  is  only  carried  on  during  daylight,  although  in  some 
cases  it  is  continued  day  and  night.  When  the  period  fixed  on  for  clean- 
ing up  arrives  the  throwing-in  of  dirt  ceases,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to 
run  until  it  becomes  perfectly  free  from  turbidity.  Five  or  six  sets  of 
riffle-bars  at  the  head  of  the  sluice  are  now  taken  out,  and  the  dirt,  which 
has  accumulated  between  them,  is  washed  away,  while  the  gold  and 
amalgam  are  arrested  by  the  first  of  the  remaining  set  of  riffles,  whence 
they  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  spoon  or  scoop,  and  placed  in  a  wash- 
ing pan.  More  riffle-bars  are  now  removed,  and  the  gold  and  amalgam 
are  again  collected.  This  is  repeated  until  all  has  been  taken  out,  and 
the  whole  of  the  gold  and  amalgam  is  transferred  to  the  iron  pan. 

The  quicksilver  and  amalgam  taken  from  the  sluice  are  put  into  a 
buckskin  or  piece  of  canvas,. and  pressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  liquid 
metal  passes  through,  while  the  amalgam  is  retained.  This  amalgam, 
from  which  the  mercury  has  been  carefully  pressed  out,  contains  about 
one-third  its  weight  of  gold.  The  amalgam  is  then  heated  to  drive  off 
the  mercury,  and  the  gold  which  remains  is  in  the  form  of  a  spongy  mass 
of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

The  removal  of  the  mercury  may  be  effected  either  in  a  close  retort  or 
in  an  open  iron  pan.     In  the  first  case  the  quicksilver  is  recovered  for 
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subsequent  use,  whilst  in  the  second,  it  is  volatilized  and  lost.  The  pan 
is,  however,  often  employed  by  placer  miners. 

Large  sluices  are  sometimes  paved  with  stones,  which  make  a  more 
durable  bottom  than  wood,  and  one  that  catches  fine  gold  almost  as 
effectually.  On  the  other  hand,  cleaning  up  is  more  difficult,  as  is  like- 
wise the  re-laying  of  the  bottom  afterwards.  The  stones  used  are  water- 
worn  pebbles,  of  a  somewhat  flattened  form,  of  which  the  greatest  diameter 
is  from  6  to  8  inches. 

The  ordinary  sluice,  as  already  described,  mainly  consists  of  a  series 
of  wooden  boxes,  but,  in  some  cases,  these  are  dispensed  with,  and  the 
arrangement  is  then  called  a  "ground-sluice."  This  contrivance  is  employed 
for  washing  dirt  in  localities  where  water  is  only  abundant  for  a  few 
weeks  after  heavy  rains,  and  where,  consequently,  it  would  not  pay  to 
erect  wooden  sluices. 

To  prepare  a  ground-sluice  a  stream  is  first  directed  through  a  small 
channel,  which  the  miners,  aided  by  the  current,  endeavour  constantly  to 
enlarge,  and  when  it  has  become  sufficiently  deep  they  detach,  by  means 
of  crow-bars,  the  high  banks,  so  that  the  pay-dirt  falls  into  the  ditch, 
where  it  becomes  rapidly  disintegrated.  A  large  pebble  should  be  intro- 
duced at  intervals  into  the  bed  of  the  sluice,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
the  gold,  since,  if  the  bottom  were  smooth,  and  without  irregularitieB,  the 
precious  metal  would  be  carried  away  by  the  current  No  mercury  is 
employed  in  the  ground  sluice,  but  the  concentrated  dirt  collected  is  finaUy 
cleaned  up  in  a  wooden  sluice,  or  tom. 

Htdraulio  Mining. — Hydraulic  mining  is  resorted  to  only  in  situa- 
tions where  the  pay-dirt  is  of  considerable  thickness  and  where  water  is 
abundant.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  branch  of  pkcer  mining, 
since  by  it  a  larger  amount  of  dirt  is  washed  in  a  given  time,  and  at  a 
less  expense,  than  by  any  other  process.  Hydraulic  claims  are  neces- 
sarily situated  in  hilly  districts,  as  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  be  provided 
with  a  column  of  water  of  considerable  height,  but  also  to  find  in  the 
valleys  below  the  sluices  a  receptacle  for  the  enormous  amount  of  debris 
resulting  from  the  operation.^  Whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  the  auri- 
ferous deposit,  the  whole  of  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  to  the 
bed-rock.  This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  water  issuing  at.  a  high 
pressure  from  metallic  nozzles,  and  directed  against  the  more  or  less 
indurated  alluviums  operated  on.  This  disintegration  of  the  auriferous 
material  goes  on  simultaneously  with  the  washing  of  the  resulting  gravel, 
and  is  effected  by  the  same  supply  of  water.. 

In  California,  the  water  employed  in  hydraulic  claims  is  generally 
purchased  from  one  of  the  large  public  companiiBS  formed  for  supplying 
the  gold  diggings  with  this  essential  requirement  of  the  miner.     Its  cost 

^  So  much  of  the  low-lying  land  in  some  parti  of  CaliCornia  haa  been  buried  imder 
aanda  and  graveli  from  hydraulic  minei,  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  haa  reoentiy 
interfered,  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interest,  in  auch  a  way  aa  to  considerably  restrict 
thia  branch  of  mining  induatry.  -  -  -       *      . 
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is  from  10  c.  to  20  c  per  miner's  inch  per  working  day,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  each  mining  claim,  worked  on  a  tolerably  extensive  scale, 
may  be  taken  at  about  300  miner's  inches.  A  miner's  inch  is  the 
quantity  of  water  which  will  flow  during  ten  hours  through  an  aperture 
1  inch  square,  under  a  mean  head  of  6  inches ;  and  300  miner's  inches 
are  equal  to  284,210  cubic  feet^  or  about  1,772,000  imperial  gallons. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  3,000  to  3,500  cubic  yards  of  gravel 
and  soft  conglomerate  may  be  removed  and  washed  daily  by  this  expen- 
diture of  water. 

The  installation  of  a  hydraulic  washing  is  commenced  by  bringing  in 
a  stream,  by  means  of  a  ''  flume  "  or  aqueduct,  to  the  head  of  the  mining 
ground  at  a  height  which  may  be  from  150  to  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  bed-rock,  where  it  is  conducted  through  a  large  wooden  tank,  into 
which  it  constantly  flows.  This  is  provided  with  a  suitable  valve,  and 
from  it  the  water  is  most  commonly  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
claim  through  wrought-iron  pipes.  When  a  great  head  of  water  is 
employed  the  lower  pipes,  which  have  to  withstand  a  very  great  pressure, 
are  made  of  double-rivetted  boiler  plates,  and  in  connection  with  these  are 
the  several  discharge  nozzles.  Some  of  these  are  as  much  as  5  inches  in 
diameter,  mounted  on  ball  and  socket  joints,  so  balanced  as  to  be  readily 
turned  in  any  direction,  either  by  a  lever  or  by  racks  and  worm  pinions. 
The  amount  of  manual  labour  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  operations 
of  a  hydraulic  claim,  is  exceedingly  smidl  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  done,  since,  in  addition  to  the  men  engaged  in  directing  the  various 
nozzles,  only  one  person  is  usually  employed  in  attending  to  the  sluice, 
80  as  to  remove  obstructions,  and  prevent  its  becoming  choked  by  the 
dirt  and  boulders  washed  from  the  face  of  the  slope.  In  order  to  render 
evident  the  enormous  advantages  possessed  by  this  over  every  other  sys- 
tem of  placer  mining,  it  may  be  stated  it  has  been  estimated  that,  taking  a 
miner's  wage  at  $4  per  day,  the  cost  of  treating  a  cubic  yard  of  gravel  by 
the  various  processes  which  have  been  described  will  be  approlcimately 
as  follows : — 


By  the  pan        * 
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The  quantity  of  dirt,  however,  that  can  be  washed  by  a  hydraulic  jet 
in  a  given  time,  depends  on  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  supply  of 
water,  the  height  of  the  column,  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  may  happen  to  contain.  More  work  can  usually  be 
done  in  winter  than  in  summer,  since,  from  the  greater  dampness  of  the 
stuff  during  that  season,  it  becomes  more  easily  disintegrated.  In  some 
hydraulic  claims,  in  which  the  pay-dirt  is  cemented  into  a  kind  of  con- 
glomerate, blasting  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  facilitating  its  removal  by 
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tlie  action  of  water.  For  this  purpose  a  tunnel  fa  driyon  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bed-rock  into  the  hill,  nhich  may  be  150  feet  in  height, 
and  a  number  of  kegs  of  powder  (frequently  above  a  hundred)  are  intro- 
duced. The  tunnel  is  now  re-filled  with  earth,  and  the  powder  is 
exploded  by  the  use  of  a  proper! y-ananged  elow-buming  inse.  The 
explosion,  which  ofteu  makes  cotnpatatively  little  noise,  loosens  and 
shatters  thousands  of  cubic  yards  of  the  surrounding  hill,  and  materially 
facilitates  its  subsequent  removal  by  the  water  thrown  against  it  through 
the  nozzles. 

In  hydraulic  claims,  generally,  all  the  alluvium  is  removed  to  the  bed- 
rock, but  in  some  cases  working  has  to  be  suspended  long  before  tlus 
point  is  reached,  from  the  circntnstance  of  the  conformation  of  the 
country  not  allowing  of  an  outlet  for  the  water  at  that  depth.     The 


cheapness  and  expedition  of  this  process  admit  of  very  poor  alluvinms 
being  treated  with  advantage ;  and  in  some  exceptional  cases,  cUims  in 
whitji  the  dirt  afforded  gold  to  the  value  of  only  3  c  per  ton  of  15  cubic 
feet  {3}d.  per  cubic  yard),  have  been  worked  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  221),  from  a  photograph  of  the  Palm 
claim,  Timfauctoo,  Yuba  county,  California  (1866),  vill  afford  a  good 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  an  extensive  hydraulic  washing. 

In  many  claims  a  larger  amount  of  water  is  required  for  piping  down 
the  bank  than  for  washing  the  dirt  removed,  and  in  such  cases  the  sluice 
cannot  be  kept  properly  supplied  without  the  aid  of  gunpowder. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  wat«r  interests  in 
the  United  States  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statistics : — 
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ToUl  length  of  ditch  lines  .        .        .  10,783  miles. 

Total  length  of  ditches  proper    .        .        .        10,183     „ 
Total  length  of  flumes         ....  450     „ 

Total  length  of  pipes  .        .         .  150     „ 

Maximum  capacity  of  ditch  lines,  gallons  per  J  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ .^ 
24  hours      .        .        .  .  I  7.560,000.000 

Total  cost  of  plant,  including  reservoirs,  Ac.,  ) 

and  excluding  cost  of  water  right        .      \  •^''"^*>»«*A  iic. 


Extraction  of  Gold  from  Auriferous  Veinstone. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  extraction  of  gold  quartz  from  the 
mines  differ  in  no  respect  from  ordinary  mining  operations  applied  to  the 
systematic  working  of  mineral  veins.  After  the  quartz  has  been  obtained 
by  the  operations  of  mining,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  fine  division  before  the  separation  of  the  gold  it  contains  can  be 
effected.  Various  contrivances  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  is  the  arrastra. 

Arrastra. — This  apparatus,  as  constructed  for  the  treatment  of  auri? 
ferous  ores,  is  essentially  similar  to  that  used  in  Mexico.  (See  ^^,  204, 
p.  685.) 

The  charge  of  such  an  arrastra  is  about  4  cwts.  of  quartz,  previously 
broken  to  the  size  of  beans,  and  requires  to  be  ground  during  from  four  to 
five  hours,  to  reduce  it  to  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division.  Water  is 
now  added  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  ground  ore,  care  being 
taken  that  the  resulting  mud  be  not  too  liquid.  When  the  paste  has 
assumed  the  proper  consistency,  that  of  thick  cream,  mercury  is  scattered 
over  its  surface,  by  squeezing  it  through  a  piece  of  canvas,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  2  ounces  to  every  ounce  of  gold  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  quartz.  The  grinding  is  now  continued  for  a  further  period 
of  two  hours,  by  which  the  mercury  becomes  divided  into  minute  globules^ 
which  are  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  and  effect  the  amalgamation 
of  the  gold.  When  the  operation  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  more  water 
is  let  in  on  the  surface  of  the  paste,  and  the  mullers  again  set  slowly  in 
motion.  By  this  treatment  the  lighter  earthy  particles  become  suspended 
in  water,  while  the  heavier  amalgam  gradually  collects  at  the  bottom. 
This  result  is  supposed  to  have  been  attained  at  the  end  of  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  mud  is  run  off,  leaving  the  gold  amalgam  and  mercury 
at  the  bottom.  Another  charge  is  now  introduced,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  as  before. 

The  run  with  a  rude  arrastra  of  this  description  generally  extends  over 
a  week,  but  sometimes  over  a  considerably  longer  period.  For  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  up,  the  stones  of  the  bed  require  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  to 
collect  the  amalgam  which  settles  between  them,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mud  must  be  removed  and  carefully  washed. 

The  amount  of  work  performed  by  this  machine  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  power  expended ;  but  the  proportion  of  gold  extracted  is  generally 
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larger  than  is  obtained  with  more  expeditious  and  more  complicated 
apparatus.  The  arrastra  is,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  emplojed  as  a 
means  of  making  a  practical  trial  of  the  value  of  gold  quartz,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  erect  expensive  machinery  for  its  treatment  on  a  large  soale. 
In  California  this  extremely  primitive  contrivance  for  working  auriferous 
quartz  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Those,  however,  who 
travelled  through  that  country  about  the  year  1854  will  remember 
frequently  falling  in  with  families  of  Mexicans,  who,  in  some  secluded 
valley,  with  a  couple  of  wretched  mules  harnessed  to  a  rude  anastra, 
managed  to  pick  up  a  scanty  living  from  the  outcrop  of  some  quartz 
vein. 

Crushing-Bolus. — Many  years  since,  crushing-mills  were  introduced 
at  the  Pestarena  Mines  in  the  North  of  Italy  for  the  reduction  of  auri- 
ferous ore  to  a  fine  state  for  amalgamation,  and  these  still  afford  satis- 
factory results.  Latterly  crushing-rolls  have  been  applied  by  Krom  of 
New  York  to  a  similar  purpose.  The  shells  are  of  steel  about  2}  inches 
thick,  from  26  to  30  inches  diameter,  and  from  15  to  16  inches  in  length 
on  the  face.  The  pillow-blocks  of  one  of  the  rolls  are  firmly  bolted  to  a 
bed-plate,  while  the  bearings  of  the  other  are  on  the  end  of  a  swinging 
arm  which  can  be  brought  near  to  or  more  distant  from  the  face  of  the  fixed 
rolL  Each  roll  is  driven  by  an  independent  belt  at  a  speed  of  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The  rolls  are  ''housed,"  or 
covered  in,  and  an  exhauster  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
the  dust  as  soon  as  produced. 

By  means  of  a  stone-breaker,  a  coarse-  and  a  fine-sand  crushing-mill, 
quartz  is  reduced  sufficiently  fine  either  for  pan  or  plate  amalgamation. 

One  pair  of  steel  rolls  at  the  Bertrand  Mill,  Nevada,  is  stated  to  have 
reduced  20,000  tons  of  quartz  to  a  sufficiently  fine  state  for  milling. 

PuLVBRiZEBS. — Of  late  years  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  both 
in  Europe  and  in  America  to  substitute  pulverizers  for  the  stamping-mill, 
but  all  such  attempts  have  ended  in  practical  failure.  The  drawbacks 
usually  attendant  on  this  class  of  apparatus  are  an  excessively  high  speed, 
requiring  for  its  maintenance  a  large  expenditure  of  power,  inducing  oosUy 
wear  and  tear,  or  a  slow  speed,  and  great  friction  between  the  hea?y 
grinding  parts. 

Grizzlibs  and  Stonb-Bbbakbrs. — The  quartz  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine,  lai^e  and  small  pieces  together,  is  usually  tipped  upon  a  grizzly  or 
screen  inclined  at  an  angle  of  42",  the  bars  of  which  are  set  2^  inches 
from  each  other.  The  small  stuff,  which  passes  through  the  openings  be- 
tween the  bars,  falls  into  the  hopper  of  the  stamps,  while  the  coarser 
lumps  are  reduced  to  sizes  from  and  below  1^  inch  cube,  and  also  faUs  into 
the  same  receptacle.  The  dimensions  of  a  grizzly  will  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  stone-breaker  and  weight  of  quartz  to  be  treated  per  hour.  When 
the  jaw  of  the  stone-breaker  measures  15  inches  by  9,  the  grizzly  may 
be  4^  feet  wide  and  12  feet  long,  formed  of  twenty-four  bars  of  wrought- 
iron  1  inch  thick  and  2  inches  deep. 
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Stahpino-Mill. — Piobably  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  quartz  crushed 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  its  gold  is  pulverized  in  the  stamping-mill. 
In  fact^  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  machine  extensively  employed 
for  the  reduction  of  auriferous  veinstone.  It  essentially  consists  of  a 
series  of  heavy  pestles  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  mortar,  each  of  which  is 
successively  lifted  by  means  of  a  cam,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  with  its 
full  weight  on  the  ore  operated  upon.  A  constant  supply  of  mineral  is 
kept  up  in  the  mortar,  while  that  which  has  become  sufficiently  reduced 
in  size  is  gradually  removed,  by  suspension  in  water,  through  the  apertures 
of  properly  arranged  sieves  or  screens.  In  some  cases  the  stems  or  lifters 
are  of  wood,  as  in  the  old  German  and  Cornish  stamping-miUs,  but  the 
modem  machine,  figs.  222,  223  (pp.  776,  777),  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. The  size  of  the  apertures  in  the  screens  is  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  particles  of  gold  in  the  rock  under  treatment; 
but  it  is  evident  that  with  very  small  apertures  the  amount  of  rock 
crushed,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  will  be  less  than  when  a  coarser 
grating  is  employed.  Screens  are  commonly  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  in 
which  are  punched,  at  regular  intervals,  holes  of  the  diameter  of  a  large 
sewing  needle.  The  auriferous  material  having  become  reduced  to  the 
state  of  finely-divided  sand,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  means  for  the 
concentration  and  separation  of  the  released  gold.  This  may  be  effected 
either  with  or  without  mercury. 

The  depth  of  the  surfaces  of  the  dies  below  the  bottom  of  the  screens 
is  a  point  upon  which  there  is  among  mill  men  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  practice  in  America  and  Australia  is  to  let  the  top  of  the  dies  stand 
from  1  to  3  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  At  St.  John  d'el 
Rey,  where  the  gold,  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division,  is  associated 
with  iron  pyrites,  "  deep  stamping "  is  alleged  to  give  more  favourable 
results  than  shallow  stamping.  At  that  mine  the  surface  of  the  dies 
is  about  15  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  The  weight  of  the 
modem  round  stamp  head  varies  from  500  to  900  lbs.  In  dry  crushing- 
mills  the  drop  of  a  head  850  Iba  weight  is  from  7  to  8  inches.  In  wet 
crushing-mills  the  length  of  drop  is  perhaps  rather  less,  from  5  to  7  inches, 
especially  when  the  rock  is  soft  and  the  gold  fine.  The  number  of  drops 
per  minute  ranges  from  80  to  110,  the  average  for  an  ordinary  mill  being 
about  90.  When  the  die  is  new  its  face  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  discharge  opening.  Amalgamation  in  California  is  now  gene- 
rally effected,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  mortar,  by  means  of  amalga- 
mated copper  or  electro-silvered  plates  against  and  over  which  the  pulp 
either  dashes  or  flows.  By  mortar  and  plate  amalgamation  from  50  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  free  gold  in  the  pulp  is  obtained.  ''  Low-feeding,"  that  is, 
supplying  a  small  quantity  of  rock  to  the  battery  as  often  as  required,  is 
carefully  observed  in  all  well-ordered  mills,  as  the  blow  of  the  stamper  is 
held  to  be  more  effective  on  a  thin  than  on  a  thick  stratum  of  stone. 
Some  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  mill  men  as  to  the  order  in 
which  the  several  heads  should  be  lifted  and  dropped  in  the  mortar-box. 
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as  well  as  regarding  the  number  of  heads  contained  in  each  box.  In 
America  the  number  is  invariably  five.  In  Australia  also  five  heads  are 
generally  grouped  together,  except  in  the  more  recent  pneumatic  stamps, 
which  have  only  a  single  head.  Five  heads  are  constructively  very  con- 
venient, and  this  is  the  number  generally  contained  in  each  mortar-box ; 
the  order  in  which  the  stampers  are  respectively  lifted  and  dropped  in 
various  five-stamp  batteries  is  given  below : — 

California  .  .        .        •      1  l    8    S    2    4 

Colorado 14    2    5    3 

Australia 8    4    2    16 

Automatic  feeders  are  now  frequently  employed  in  America  for 
delivering  the  quartz  to  the  mortar-boxes.  One  feeder  is  attached  to 
each  box,  and  placed  immediately  behind  it. 

AmcUgamation  in  Battery^^When  mercury  is  used  in  the  batteries 
they  are  often  furnished  with  amalgamated  copper  plates  of  about  5  inches 
in  width  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  battery-box  or  mortar.  One 
of  these  is  placed  on  the  feed  side,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the 
discharge,  the  former 'being  protected  by  the  iron  lining  of  the  feed- 
hopper,  and  each  having  an  inclination  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 
When  these  are  not  employed,  the  auriferous  amalgam  accumulates  in 
the  spaces  between  the  dies,  as  well  as  between  the  dies  and  the  sides 
of  the  box.  The  quartz,  previously  broken  to  a  convenient  size,  is 
supplied  by  the  feed  aperture.  A  small  stream  of  water  flows  into  the 
battery-box  through  a  gas-pipe,  and  a  little  mercury  is  sprinkled  into 
it,  by  the  feeder,  at  intervals  of  about  an  hour,  and  ia  quantities  varying 
with  the  estimated  richness  of  the  rock  which  is  being  worked.  For  its 
collection  in  the  battery  an  ounce  of  gold  requires  about  an  ounce  of 
mercury,  but  when  the  gold  is  in  a  finely  divided  state  the  addition  of 
a  small  excess  of  mercury  is  advantageous.  The  proper  proportion  is, 
however,  readily  arrived  at  by  closely  watching  the  discharge.  When 
any  particles  which  pass  through  the  screens  are  observed  to  be  dry  and 
brittle  more  mercury  must  be  added.  If,  on  the  contrary,  soft  and 
pasty  globules  of  mercury  pass  ofif,  the  supply  of  that  metal  requires  to 
be  diminished.  The  amalgamation  of  gold  is  satisfactorily  effected  when 
the  proportion  has  been  properly  adjusted,  excepting  in  the  case  where 
the  gold  is  coated  by  minerals  which  interfere  with  its  combination  with 
mercury.  When  the  rock  contains  coarse  gold,  and  a  proper  supply  of 
mercury  has  been  introduced,  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  precious 
metal  is  caught  in  the  battery.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
gold  obtained  is  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  and  is  associated  with  silver 
ores  or  other  sulphides,  the  results  are  less  satisfactory.  In  some  instances, 
when  such  ores  are  under  treatment,  the  alloy  obtained,  after  the  removal 
of  mercury  by  distillation,  only  yields  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
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gold,  while  the  amalgain  is  spongy  and  of  a  dark  colour,  consisting  of  an 
aggregation  of  minutely  divided  particles.  Amalgam  of  this  description  is 
lights  and  consequently  difficult  to  collect,  whether  by  riffles,  amalgamated 
copper  plates,  blankets,  or  by  any  of  the  other  appliances  employed 
for  the  purpose.  When,  therefore,  the  rock  operated  on  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  yield  an  amalgam  of  this  description,  amalgamation  in  the 
battery  is  not  to  be  recommended,  since  this  spongy  product^  being  liable 
to  float  off,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  to  arrest  its  progress, 
is  even  more  difficult  to  catch  than  finely  divided  gold.  For  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  particles  of  gold  and  amalgam  which  escape 
through  the  screens,  various  contrivances  are  resorted  to.  As,  however, 
these  differ  but  little,  whether  mercury  be  added  in  the  battery-box  or 
otherwise,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  some  of  the  more  important. 

Blanebtb. — At  Grass  Valley,  one  of  the  most  important  quartz-mining 
centres  of  California,  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  has  been  obtained 
from  mills,  in  connection  with  which  blankets  have  been  employed. 
In  such  mills  the  sand  and  water,  escaping  through  the  screens,  are 
conducted  over  the  surface  of  blankets  forming  the  lining  of  shallow 
sluices,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  three  to  four  degrees  with  the 
horizon.  Beyond  the  blankets  are  amalgamated  copper  plates,  which  are 
again  followed  by  some  contrivance  for  collecting  the  auriferous  mate- 
rials which  have  not  been  arrested  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Finally,  there  is  generally  a  long  tail-sluice  for  collecting  any 
auriferous  sulphides  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  troughs  in 
which  the  blankets  are  placed  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
width,  with  a  regular  longitudinal  slope,  care  being  taken  to  lay  them 
perfectly  level  in  a  transverse  direction,  so  that  an  equal  depth  of  water 
may  flow  over  every  part  of  the  bottom. 

The  blankets  used  for  this  purpose  are  generally  woven  from  long 
wool,  and  are  of  such  a  width  that  when  wetted  and  fitted  closely  to  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  trough  they  extend  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
latter.  In  laying  them  in  the  sluices  they  are  so  placed  as  to  overlap  one 
another  like  the  slates  on  a  roof,  in  order  that  the  water  flowing  from  the 
upper  one  may  run  directly  over  that  next  in  the  series,  without  allowing 
any  sand  to  find  its  way  between  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  and  the  covering 
of  blankets.  The  troughs  are  made  in  two  or  more  lengths,  and  are  so 
disposed  that  the  sand  and  water  flowing  from  the  first,  fall  upon  the 
second  from  a  height  of  three  or  four  inches.  This  arrangement  of  bat- 
teries and  sluices  ^  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  woodcuts,  fig& 
222,  223,  the  first  of  which  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  the  second  a 
plan.  In  front  of  the  battery-box,  A  (fig.  222),  is  a  water-tight  trough,  B, 
of  the  same  width,  which  has  an  opening,  6,  communicating  with  the 
sluice,  C.  There  is  also  a  second  aperture,  h\  at  the  end,  which,  like  the 
first,  can  be  closed,  either  by  a  wooden  plug  or  by  wet  blanketing.  Before 
each  battery  is  a  sluice,  C,  and  between  each  pair  is  a  third,  C  (fig.  223), 

1  These  are  also  called  blanket-tables  and  blanket-strakes  by  English  gold-miners. 
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which  is  used  when  either  of  those  on  each  side  of  it  is  thrown  out  of  action 
to  remove  the  blankets.  When  in  the  ordinary  course  of  working,  the 
water  from  the  batteries,  carrying  the  crushed  ore  in  suspension,  passes 
through  the  troughs,  C,  and  flows  over  the  blankets  with  which  thej  are 
lined,  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  and  other  heavy  minerals  in  the  vein- 
stuff  becomes  entangled  in  the  fibres  of  the  wool,  while  the  lighter  particles 
of  quartz  are  carried  off  by  the  current  and  escape  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  trough.  After  a  time  the  blankets  become  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  the  heavier  particles  in  the  ore,  and  the  catching  action  of  the  fibres 
ceases,  so  that  to  maintain  their  efficiency  they  are  frequently  washed, 
and  subsequently  replaced  in  their  respective  troughs.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  sluices,  where  the  deposit  is  heaviest,  this  operation  is  performed 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  orifice,  b,  communicating  with  one  of  the  sluices,  C,  is  dosed,  and 
the  aperture,  b\  in  connection  with  the  central  sluice,  C,  standing 
between  the  two  batteries,  is  opened.  The  water  is  thus  turned  off  from 
the  sluice,  C,  while  the  discharge  from  the  battery  is  directed  through 
the  central  trough,  C.  As  many  of  the  blankets  in  the  first  trough,  C,  as 
may  require  it,  are  now  taken  up  and  folded  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any 
of  the  adhering  matter.  They  are  then  taken  to  a  cistern  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  and,  after  being  carefully  washed,  are  again  laid  in  the 
trough,  from  which  they  were  removed.  The  discharge  from  the  battery 
is  now  cut  off  from  the  sluice,  C,  and  again  admitted  into  its  original 
channel ;  the  same  operation  being  repeated  whenever  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  wash  up  the  blankets  on  the  sluices,  C.  When  it  is  found 
requisite  to  remove  the  blankets  from  the  intermediate  trough,  C,  it  is 
done  during  the  time  that  those  on  either  side  of  it  are  in  operation. 
Instead  of  the  arrangement  described,  two  sluices  are  sometimes  con- 
nected with  each  battery,  and,  in  such  cases,  one  is  being  cleaned  up 
while  the  other  is  in  use.  The  blankets  on  the  lower  sluices,  D,  D', 
often  remain  some  hours  without  being  washed.  The  gold  retained  in 
the  battery,  added  to  that  collected  on  the  blankets,  will,  in  the  m^'ority 
of  cases,  amount  to  eight-tenths  of  the  total  produce  from  the  rock 
operated  on.  A  notable  proportion,  however,  escapes  over  the  blankets, 
and  other  contrivances,  such  as  amalgamated  plates  and  concentrators^  are 
adopted  to  aiTest  the  largest  possible  percentage  of  this  light  gold.  For 
this  purpose  amalgamated  copper  plates  are  generally  employed. 

Amalgamated  Plates, — In  fig.  223,  the  discharged  material  from  the 
blanket-sluices,  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  three  and  a  half 
degrees,  is  conducted  through  troughs,  E  F,  £'  F',  lined  on  the  bottom  with 
amalgamated  copper  plates.  From  these  the  current  passes  to  the  reser- 
voirs for  the  collection  of  tailings.  The  riffle-plates  in  the  sections,  E,  £', 
are  made  to  slide  in  and  out  of  their  places,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned  or  re-amalgamated,  and  are  usually  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
length ;  those  in  F,  F',  are  also  movable,  but  are  made  somewhat  longer. 

In  many  American  mills  erected  for  the  treatment  of  material  contain- 
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ing  free  gold,  that  metal  is  now  partly  collected  on  amalgamated  plates 
set  within  the  mortar-box,  and  partly  on  plates  laid  in  front  of  it. 

These  copper  plates  are  often  plated  on  one  side  with  silver.  The 
front  plates  are  |  inch  in  thickness,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  vary  in 
length  from  6  to  12  feet.  The  inclination  given  to  the  amalgamated 
plates  is  regulated  by  the  class  of  pulp  to  be  treated.  In  ore  composed 
of  quartz,  finely  divided  gold,  and  sulphide  of  silver,  a  fall  of  1|  or  If 
inch  per  foot  is  held  to  be  sufficient. 

The  presence  in  the  water  of  grease,  derived  from  the  machinery  or 
any  other  source,  materially  interferes  with  the  process  of  amalgamation  ; 
but  the  occasional  introduction  into  the  battery  of  a  shovelful  of  wood- 
ashes  from  the  ash-pit  of  the  boiler,  removes  any  traces  of  oil,  and  keeps 
the  surfaces  and  amalgamated  plates  constantly  bright. 

The  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  metallic  sodium,  or  of  a  little 
sodium  amalgam,  to  the  mercury  employed  for  the  collection  of  gold  has 
been  recommended,  and  at  least  two  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  the 
use  of  sodium  amalgam.  Dr.  Wurtz  applied  for  an  American  patent  in 
November  1864,  and  Mr.  Crookes  made  a  similar  application  in  this 
country  in  February  1865. 

The  evidence  obtained  with  regard  to  its  efficiency  has  been  of  a 
somewhat  conflicting  nature,  and  its  adoption  by  those  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  gold  quartz  has  perhaps  been  less  general  than  was  anticipated. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  sodium 
amalgam  to  the  quicksilver  used  for  separating  gold  from  auriferous 
pyrites,  is  sometimes  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

Cleaning-up, — ^The  stamping-mill  is  kept  continually  at  work  day 
and  night)  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  battery-boxes  are  cleaned 
up  is  to  a  great  extent  regulated  by  the  richness  of  the  rock  dperated 
upon.  When  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  battery  the  boxes  are 
cleaned  up  every  three  or  four  days,  but,  in  establishments  where  no 
quicksilver  is  used  in  the  mill,  this  operation  is  generally  put  off  until 
the  end  of  the  week.  In  the  former  case  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
gold  is  taken  from  the  battery  in  the  form  of  amalgam,  and,  even  when 
quicksilver  is  not  introduced,  the  cleaning  up  of  the  battery-box  furnishes 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  produce.  When  it  has  been  determined 
to  clean  up  a  battery,  the  props  are  placed  under  the  tappets,  so  as  to 
keep  the  stamp-heads  raised  to  their  full  height ;  the  screens  are  now 
removed,  and  the  dies  taken  out  The  whole  of  the  sand  and  other 
auriferous  material  is  then  carefully  collected  in  a  ^mn,  and,  after  every- 
thing that  may  be  adhering  to  the  dies  has  been  washed  off  into  the  same 
vessel,  they  are  again  introduced  into  their  places.  When  quicksilver 
has  been  employed  in  the  battery,  in  addition  to  removing  the  dies  and 
collecting  the  sand  and  amalgam,  the  mercury  in  the  riffles  is  changed 
and  the  copper  plates  scraped  and  re-amalgamated.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  screens  are  fastened  in  their  places,  and  the  props  taken  from 
under  the  tappets.     The  coarser  the  gold  in  the  rock  treated,  the  larger 
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will  be  the  percentage  of  the  total  produce  retained  in  the  battery.  In 
order  to  separate  the  gold  and  amalgam  from  the  sand  and  pyrites  with 
which  they  are  mixed,  the  materials  resulting  from  a  cleaning-up  are 
generally  washed  by  panning.  This  may  be  done  in  the  cistern  used  for 
washing  blankets,  since  by  this  means  any  gold  that  may  pass  over  the 
edge  of  the  pan  is  collected  for  subsequent  treatment  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  more  modem  mills,  broad  amalgamated  copper  plates,  wells, 
and  riffles,  precede  the  blankets,  and  the  latter  are  often  replaced  by 
more  perfect  mechanical  methods  of  concentration. 

Amalgamation  of  Blanket  Washings,  ^c, — ^The  recoveiy  of  the  gold 
contained  in  the  pyrites  and  other  matters  caught  on  the  blankets,  and 
collected  in  the  washing  tank,  is  effected  by  amalgamation  in  various 
ways.  In  some  cases  they  are  ground  with  water  and  mercury  in  an 
arrastra,  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  iron  pan,  to  which  motion  is  imparted 
from  shafting  connected  with  the  stamping-milL  Sometimes  one  of  the 
pans  described,  when  treating  of  the  processes  employed  in  Nevada  for 
the  amalgamation  of  silver  ore,  is  used ;  but  in  the  Grass  Valley  district, 
a  very  simple  contrivance  is  sometimes  employed. 

This  consists  of  two  horizontal  wooden  rollers,  each  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  in  length,  furnished  with  numerous  flat  blades 
of  iron  arranged  radially  on  their  circumference. 

These  rollers  are,  by  means  of  belts,  made  to  revolve  in  shallow 
cisterns  of  mercury,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  current  of 
water  flowing  through  the  machine,  and  above  them  is  a  hopper,  into 
which  is  introduced  the  sand  to  be  washed.  Below  the  rollers  is  a  riffle- 
board,  with  an  inclination  of  seven  degrees,  either  covered  with  removable 
plates  of  amalgamated  copper,  or,  if  the  latter  are  not  used,  having  the 
steps  of  the  riffles  reversed  and  filled  with  mercury.  The  auriferous  sand 
taken  from  the  cisterns  in  which  the  blankets  have  been  washed,  is 
placed  in  the  hopper,  and  a  stream  of  water  slightly  warmed  is  allowed  to 
fall  into  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  gradually  wash  it  under  the  rollers,  and 
thence  over  the  surface  of  the  riffle-board. 

In  some  mills  the  whole  of  the  p3rrites,  &c.,  collected  on  the  blankets 
is  ground  in  iron  pans,  while,  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  rock  is  rich 
and  contains  *'  base  metals,"  every  portion  of  the  material  issuing  from 
the  stamping-mill  is  subsequently  treated  in  large  pans  in  the  same 
manner  as  silver  ores. 

Tailings,  ^c — ^The  tailings  which  escape  over  the  blankets  and  other 
contrivances  employed  for  arresting  gold,  are  collected  in  settling  pits, 
and  are  washed  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  auriferous  sulphides. 
This  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  tyes,  buddies,  rockers,  shaking-tables, 
&c.,  and  a  valuable  amount  of  gold,  that  would  otherwise  be  lost^  is  thus 
recovered.  In  many  instances  the  use  of  settling  pits  and  reservoirs  is 
dispensed  with,  the  concentrating  appliances  being  so  arranged  that  the 
tailings  pass  directly  on  to  them  from  the  sluices  and  riffles. 

Concentrators. — The  gold  distributed  in  vein-stone   frequently 
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presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  mill  man.  Ko  matter  bow  perfect 
may  be  the  appliances  a  greater  or  less  loss  will  always  occur.  In  some 
instances  less  tban  50  per  cent,  of  tbe  assay  value  of  tbe  gold  is  ob- 
tained, while  in  the  most  successful  cases  it  scarcely  exceeds  90  per 
cent  Coarse  gold  enclosed  in  any  kind  of  stony  matrix  is  collected 
without  much  difficulty,  but  heavy  losses  are  always  experienced  in  the 
treatment  of  quartz,  in  which  the  gold  exists  in  association  with  sulphides 
and  arsenides,  when  concentrating  machinery  must  be  employed  for  col- 
lecting and  delivering  these  minerals  in  a  state  suitable  for  their  subse- 
quent treatment  for  gold. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the  grains  of  which  the  pulp  is 
composed  should  be  first  classified  into  particles  of  approximately  equal 
dimensions.  The  apparatus  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  usually  of  simple 
construction.  Rittinger  contrived  the  Spitzkasten  or  pointed  box,  as  well 
as  a  slime  separator,  known  as  the  "  Spitziutte,''  or  "  Y  trough,"  while 
various  German  and  Belgian  engineers  have  constructed  classifiers  of  various 
descriptions.  In  Australia,  end-blow  shaking-tables,  and  concave  buddies 
fitted  with  a  special  appliance  for  washing  the  concentrates  while  on  the 
floor,  are  much  used ;  while  in  America,  revolving  belts,  known  under 
different  names,  and  concentrators  of  the  huddle  type,  are  likewise  em- 
ployed. The  Frue  vanner  is  in  America  extensively  employed  for  con- 
centrating auriferous  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  as  well  as  for  mixed  ores 
carrying  small  amounts  of  gold  and  silver.  The  revolving  belt  of  this 
machine,  as  well  as  the  method  of  distributing  and  dividing  the  pulp, 
were  introduced  by  Brunton,  into  Cornwall,  for  the  treatment  of  tin 
slimes,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  short  swinging  transverse  move- 
ment given  to  the  belt  being  the  only  new  feature  of  the  apparatus.  The 
belt,  made  of  india-rubber,  supported  on  light  rollers,  moves  against  the 
flow  of  pulp,  which  is  divided  by  jets  of  water  into  concentrates  and 
tailings. 

Retorting,  and  Fusion  into  Ingots. — The  amalgam  collected  during 
the  various  operations  for  the  treatment  of  auriferous  products  is,  simi- 
larly to  that  obtained  from  placer  sluices,  first  filtered,  either  through 
canvas  or  buckskin,  and  afterwards  retorted,  the  gold  being  finally  melted 
into  bars. 

Grenerally,  the  redundant  mercury  is  separated  by  filtration  through  a 
prepared  skin,  in  which  the  pasty  amalgam  remaining  is  wrung,  until  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  somewhat  granular  mass,  having  the  consistency 
of  putty.  This  contains  about  35  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  before  being  in- 
troduced into  the  retort  is  moulded  into  lumpa^  The  retort  employed  is 
of  cast-iron,  and  has  often  the  form  of  an  ordinary  black-lead  crucible, 
varying  in  size  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  amalgam  treated  at 
each  operation.  The  top  is  turned  flat,  and  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
cover,  secured  in  its  place  by  a  screw-clamp.  Into  this  is  screwed  an  inch 
gas-pipe  with  a  bend  at  right  angles,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
feet^  this  is  again  bent  downwards,  so  as  to  form  another  right  angle. 
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Before  introducing  the  amalgam,  the  inside  of  the  retort  is  slightly 
covered  by  a  thin  coating,  either  of  day  made  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water,  or  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  wood-ashes.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  gold,  in  case  of  its  being  accidentally  too 
strongly  heated.  The  cover  should  be  luted  with  a  little  clay,  before 
being  fastened  in  its  place.  When  the  balls  of  amalgam  have  been  put 
in,  and  the  cover  has  been  fixed  in  its  place,  the  retort,  with  its  contents, 
is  introduced  into  an  ordinary  wind  furnace,  like  that  employed  for  the 
assay  of  iron  ores,  and  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire  made  around  it.  The  open 
end  of  the  pipe  will  now  be  within  a  short  distance  of  the  floor,  and 
beneath  it  is  placed  a  pan  of  water,  into  which  a  piece  of  canvas,  bound 
around  it  so  as  to  form  a  hose,  is  allowed  to  dip  to  the  depth  of  about 
half  an  inch.  In  order  to  prevent  accidents  from  the  ascent  of  water  into 
the  retort,  the  level  of  that  in  the  pan  must  be  kept  below  the  end  of  the 
metal  pipe,  and  the  descending  limb  of  the  apparatus  is  cooled  by  being 
bound  with  cloths  which  are  wotted  by  the  constant  application  of  cold 
water,  or  a  Liebig  condenser  is  sometimes  employed.  The  latter  has  the 
advantage  of  being  neater,  and  also  of  requiring  less  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  operation.  When  the  apparatus  has 
been  thus  arranged  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  heat  gradually  increased, 
until  the  retort  has  acquired  a  dull-red  colour,  care  being  at  the  same 
time  taken  to  insure  perfect  condensation  of  the  mercury.  In  this  way 
the  heat  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  but  when  the  pipe  begins  to  cool,  and 
drops  of  quicksilver  no  longer  fall  from  its  extremity,  the  operation  is 
finished.  The  fire  may  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  retort  removed  from 
the  furnace.  The  cover  should  not,  however,  be  removed  until  the  retort 
has  become  nearly  cold,  to  avoid  the  diffusion  of  mercurial  vapours  in 
the  atmosphere.  When  very  large  quantities  of  auriferous  amalgam 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  a  fixed  retort,  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
treatment  of  silver  amalgam,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Retorted  gold  is  generally  melted,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cast  into 
ingots,  in  the  furnace  used  for  heating  the  retort  during  the  distillation 
of  amalgam.  Either  coke  or  charcoal  may  be  employed  as  fuel,  and  the 
black-lead  pots  in  which  the  fusion  is  effected  should  be  well  annealed 
before  being  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  fire.  The  spongy  gold,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation-filled  the  pot^  when  fused,  occupies 
much  less  space  than  it  did  previously;  so  that  as  sopn  as  the  first  charge 
has  melted,  the  cover  may  be  taken  off,  and  a  further  addition  of  retorted 
gold  made.  A  little  borax  is  added  with  each  chaige,  and  when  the 
crucible  has  become  sufficiently  full  of  fused  metal,  it  is  withdrawn  with 
a  pair  of  stout  tongs,  and  its  contents  poured  into  open  cast-iron  moulds. 

The  cost  of  extracting  the  gold  from  a  ton  of  auriferous  quartz  varies 
within  wide  limits  according  to  the  richness  and  nature  of  the  rock,  and 
the  cost  of  the  fuel,  labour,  &c.,  in  the  locality.  It  is  also  evident  that 
water-mills  can  work  more  economically  than  those  employing  steam- 
power.     In  California,  in  1875,  the  Chariot  Mine,  San  Diego,  treated 
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2.500  tons  of  quartz,  yielding  on  an  average  $55,  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  ton 
of  2,000  lbs.,  while  the  Sierra  Buttes,  in  Sierra  County,  worked  53,959 
tons,  yielding  on  an  average  $8 '50,  at  a  cost  of  $0*83  per  ton.  During 
the  same  year  the  average  cost  of  treating  one  ton  of  auriferous  quartz  at 
thirteen  of  the  most  productive  mines  in  California  was  $1*86  per  ton. 

At  the  present  time  (1886)  the  cost  of  milling  is  considerably  lower 
than  in  1875.  At  Sierra  Buttes,  with  ninety-three  heads  of  stamps  at 
work,  it  is  reduced  to  $0*56  per  ton. 

At  the  Home*  Stake  Mines,  Dakota,  auriferous  slate  is  amalgamated 
within  the  mortar-boxes  and  on  plates  in  front  of  them.  During  the 
year  ending  1883,  the  number  of  heads  in  work  was  200 ;  number  of 
tons  crushed,  191,505;  value  of  stuff,  23s.  9d.  per  ton;  cost  of  mining 
and  milling,  16s.  5d.  per  ton ;  profit,  7s.  4d.  per  ton. 

Dry  Stamping, — ^Auriferous  ores,  if  largely  associated  with  sulphide  of 
silver,  are  usually  first  dried  in  a  revolving  furnace,  then  stamped  dry  in 
the  mill  with  a  proportion  of  common  salt,  and  subsequently  chloridized  in 
a  revolving  or  Stetfeldt  furnace.  A  head  weighing  800  lbs.,  with  a  drop 
of  7  inches,  making  ninety  drops  per  minute,  will  pass  through  double 
discharge  wire-wove  screens  having  nine  hundred  holes  per  square  inch, 
about  one  ton  of  dry  dust  during  twenty-four  hours.  With  a  single 
discharge  under  similar  conditions  of  speed  with  the  use  of  water,  a  head 
will  reduce  to  the  condition  of  pulp  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness  about 
twice  as  much  ore  in  the  same  time. 

Australian  Gold  Mills. 

In  Australia  the  reduction  of  auriferous  quartz  is  effected  by  methods 
generally  similar  to  those  described  as  in  use  in  California ;  but  there  are 
some  notable  differences  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  Australian  gold-saving  apparatus  in 
use  at  the  Phoenix  Gold  Mines,  in  South  Wynaad,  India.  The  quartz  at 
that  mine  is  of  the  usual  degree  of  hardness,  and  is  associated  with  from 
2  to  3  per  cent,  of  pyrites  assaying  from  2  to  4  ounces  of  gold  per  ton. 
The  quartz  itself  contains  only  from  3  to  5  pennyweights  per  ton.  The 
quartz  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  which  passes  through  screens  with  two  hun- 
dred holes  to  the  square  inch.  The  pulp  and  water  flow  over  three  sets 
of  amalgamated  copper  plates  with  a  fall  of  1  in  14,  whose  width  is  the 
same  as  the  length  of  the  mortar-box,  namely,  50  inches.  Fig.  224  is  an 
end  elevation  of  the  stamps  employed. 

Contrary  to  American  practice,  the  entire  framework,  guides,  and 
guide-pieces  are  of  casi-iron,  while  the  cams  are  on  a  second  motion  shaft 
driven  by  spur  gearing.  A',  cast-iron  frame ;  B,  platform  in  front  and 
rear  of  cam  shaft ;  C\  spur-wheels  for  driving  cam  shaft ;  D,  steel  cams 
mounted  on  shaft ;  F,  mortar-box ;  G,  stamp  head ;  H,  die  at  bottom  of 
mortar-box ;  J,  stamp  screen ;  K,  splash  cover  of  sheet-iron  hung  in  front 
of  stamp  screen ;  L,  flat  screen  for  distributing  pulp  equally  across  the 
head  of  first  amalgamated  plate ;  M,  first  amalgamated  plate,  24  inches 
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long,  on  the  line  of  flow  ;  N,  Bocond  amalgamated  plate,  63  incheB  long ; 
0,  third  amalgamated  plate,  24  inches  long ;  P,  mercury  well ;  B,  pipe 
for  supplying  mortar-boxea  with  water ;  S,  weight  for  keeping  dutches 
in  gear;  T,  stem  attached  to  stamp-head. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  top  of  the  die  is  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  screen,  and  that  the  distance  between  the  stamp-head  and  front  of 
the  mortar-boz  is  very  small,  about  Ij  inch.  The  amalgamation  of  gold 
with  mercury  is  not  ^ected  within  the  mortarbos,  but  takes  place  excln- 
sively  on  the  plates  and  in  the  mercury  welL     From  the  mercury  well, 


Fig  sii. 


Stamptn^  Um    < 


P,  the  pulp  passes  over  amalgamated  plates  and  two  mercury  riffles,  each 
about  3  inches  w  de  and  IJ  inch  deep  and  s  finally  concentratod  on  b 
shaking-table  hav  ng  at  the  head  a  pan  like  depression  from  the  bottom 
of  which  tba  concentrated  sulph  des  escape  through  an  easily  regulated 
valve,  and  are  collected  in  a  reservo  r  while  the  impoverished  tailings 
pass  off  at  the  other  end.  The  pyntic  concentrates  from  the  shaking- 
table  are  subsequently  amalgamated  in  Wheeler  pans  and- finally  passed 
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throngh  a  set  of  Hungarian  milla.     Each  atomp-head  makes  from  60  to 
70  diope,  each  of  9  inchcB,  per  minnta 

From  the  reduction  of  7,600  tons  of  qnarti,  270  tons  of  pyritic  con- 
centrates were  obtained.  The  gold  collected  from  the  pyritic  quartz, 
7,600  ton^  was  1,075  ounces,  or  at  the  rate  of  y'^  dwt  per  ton. 


Fig.  a!fi.-4iMiu1uid  Odd  Hill  i  longltadliiat  wotlaQ. 

Tba  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  afibrded  the  following  proportionate 
qoantities  of  the  total  weight  of  gold  obtained  : — 

Per  Cant 

Mortai'boxei 8*3 

AnulgMiMted  platM E6'S 

Herenrj  well  ud  riffles 8*1 

Whaeler  puiB  (from  oonoentiatM)  .                         .    SS'S 
HnngBiiMi  miUi      do.  4 '7 

100-0 
The  amalgam  collected  on  the  pUt«a  contained  about  one-thitd  of 
its  weight  of  gold.     The  concentrates,  270  tons,  yielded  1  oz.  of  gold 
pec  ton. 

An  exceptionally  well-constructed  quartx-cmshing  and  amalgamating 
mill,  erected  for  the  Queensland  ConuniseionerB  at  the  late  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition  by  Messrs.  John  Walker  &■  Ca,  of  Mary- 
borough, Queensland,  is  represented  in  perspective  elevation  in  the 
folding  plate,'  and  in  transverse  section  and  plan  in  figs.  225, 226,  which 
have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  proprietors  of  '  The  Engineer'  The 
>  Th« tatt«7  ii  st rot,  with  tbertsinp*  "hungup.'* 

30 
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stomp  battery  of  five  heads,  each  weighing  800  lbs.,  and  capable  of  cmsh- 
ing  48  owta.  of  quartz  in  twenty-four  houra,  has  a  cast-iron  fnming  of 
which  the  principal  element  is  a  10-inch  tubular  coltunn,  with  a  flsoged 
base  7^  feet  wide,  carrying  the  bearings  of  the  cam  shaft,  as  well  as  a 
lighter  pair  of  pillars  with  cross  girders  for  the  stamp-guides,  The  cam 
shaft,  driven  at  one  end  by  a  belt  from  the  engine,  makes  about  35  revoln- 
tions,  giving  double  that  number  of  drops  of  the  stamps,  per  minute.  The 
stamp-dies  are  placed  at  most  two  inches  be- 
low the  lower  siU  of  the  dischaiging  aperture. 
The  screens  are  of  best  charcoal  sheet-inHi, 
about  No.  28  B.W.G.,  with  236  holes  to  the 
square  inch.  Chilled  cast-iron  shoes  and 
dies  are  used ;  but  aceoidiug  to  Mr.  Longs- 
dcn,  very  good  results  have  been  obtained 
in  Queensland  from  the  use  of  wiought- 
iron  shoes  made  from  scrap  blooms,  as  the 
soft  metal  becomes  incrusted  with  particles 
of  quartz,  and  then  acts  much  in  the  some 
way  as  a  diamond-  or  emery-faced  surface. 
The  battery  water  is  supplied  at  the  rata 
of  100  gallons  per  hoar  for  each  head  from 
the  pipe  below  the  cam  shaft  in  frooL  Mer^ 
cury  is  used  in  the  battery,  and  a  strip  of 
blanket  is  placed  along  the  sill  of  the  dis- 
charging aperture,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  screen,  to  prevent  loss  of  amalgam.  The 
surface  amalgamators,  G  feet  in  width,  are 
divided  into  three  series  by  two  seta  of 
mercury  wells  and  rifBes,  whose  lengths  are 
22  inches,  6  feet,  and  7^  feet  respectively. 
The  mercury  well  is  a  square  trough,  pro- 
vided with  an  amalgamatod  stop  or  back 
plate,  which  brings  tjie  stream  falling  over 
the  edge  of  the  board  into  close  contact 
with  the  mercury.  The  copper  plates  are 
electro-silvered  before  amalgamation,  and 
Fig.  2S6.— <)ii«n«iMid  Oold  MUl ;  sodium  amalgam  is  used  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  quicken  the  action  as  well  as  to 
prevent  flouring  of  the  mercury.  The  concentration  of  the  pyrites  is 
effected  by  a  percussion-table  with  a  continuoua  discharge  placed  below 
the  snrface  amalgamator.  This  is  horizontal  at  the  upper  end,  but  sharply 
inclined  towards  the  bottom,  and  is  also  slightly  dished  in  the  centre, 
having  a  discharging  aperture  at  the  lowest  part,  which  is  regulated  by  an 
adjustable  valve.  The  table  is  suspended  by  links  at  the  four  comers,  and 
is  kept  in  rapid  movement  by  a  three-armed  cam,  making  64  revoluttons 
per  minute,  which  forces  it  i^ainat  a  bufier-stop  placed  below  the  lowest 
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amalgamating  table.  The  heavy  deposit  pasaea  through  the  valve,  while 
the  lighter  waste  is  carried  over  the  end  of  the  table  into  the  tailings 
gutt«T  below.  The  concentrated  dopoait,  after  passing  through  a  Boas 
pan,  where  it  is  triturated  with  mercury,  is  led  into  a  7-foot  setUer,  where 
the  last  aeparation  of  amalgam  takes  place.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
after  the  illustration  waa  engraved,  two  Berdan  pans  were  added  to  the 
plant.  In  these  machines  the  grinding  is  effected  by  heavy  balls  of  cast- 
iion,  workii^  in  an  annular  trough  of  U-ahaped  aection,  which  revolves 
about  an  inclined  azia.  They  are  used  to  a  cousidetnble  extent  in 
Australia,  but  not  much  elaewhete. 

HUNOAEIAH  MiLI. 

At  SchemnitE  in  Hungary,  quartz  vein-atuff,  containing  iron  pyritea, 
galena,  and  a  little  free  gold,  is  stamped  and  subjected  to  amalgamation 
in  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  237,  known  aa  the  Hungarian  or 


Tyrolese  milL  This  consists  essentially  of  a  caat-iron  basin,  a,  b,e,  d, 
carried  upon  a  fiamework,  A,  with  a  driving-shaft,  x,  passing  through  a 
tnbe  in  the  centre,  which  receives  motion  from  a  apur-wheel  below,  and 
tnms  the  runner,  /,  by  means  of  a  croas  head  and  suapenaion  rods,  g. 
The  outside  of  the  runner,  which  is  made  of  hard  wood,  is  similar  in 
shape  to  the  inside  of  the  pan,  and  carriea  a  series  of  iron  blades  projecting 
radially  from  the  less  steeply  inclined  parii  of  the  side;  and  it  also  has 
similar  blades  on  the  bottom.  The  inside  is  hollowed  out  to  a  funnel 
shape,  leaving  a  narrow  annular  passage  for  the  admiaaion  of  the  pulp 
around  the  central  tube.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  filled  with  mercury 
to  a  depth  of  ^  to  }  inch,  which  requires  about  SO  Iba.  in  a  16-inch  pan. 
Uaoally  several  mills  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  same  stamp- 
battery,  and  are  arranged  in  series  at  different  levels,  as  shown  in  fig.  227. 
When  the  runner  is  so  adjuated  by  the  suspension  rods  tiiat  the  blades 
are  about  J  inch  from  the  aurface  of  the  mercuiy,  it  is  set  in  motion,  and 
the  pulp  from  the  stamps,  arriving  by  the  apout  S,  enters  at  the  centre  of 
the  upper  mill,  and  after  passing  over  the  mercury,  is  discharged  by  S'  into 
the  lower  mill,  where  it  is  similarly  treated,  and  paaaes  out  by  S"  tO  the 
concentrating  apparatus.     The  speed  of  rotation  varies  from  twelve  to 
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twenty-four  revolutions,  according  to  the  density  of  the  associated 
minerals,  and  is  so  regulated  that  the  current  may  pass  freely  over  the 
mercury  without  forming  any  deposit  upon  it,  the  flow  being  kept  up 
by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  runner  blades,  so  that  only  the  free  gold 
subsides  and  amalgamates,  while  pyrites,  galena,  and  other  minerals 
pass  out  together  with  the  gold  that  escapes  the  action  of  the  mercury. 
The  mills  are  cleaned  out  at  intervals  of  two  to  four  weeks,  and  the 
amalgam  is  filtered  and  distilled  in  the  usual  way. 

According  to  Eittinger,  a  laiger  proportion  of  gold  is  saved  when 
distilled  mercury  is  used  in  the  mills  instead  of  that  squeezed  out  of  tiie 
amalgam  in  filtration,  as  the  latter,  although  containing  only  from  4 
to  6  grains  of  gold  per  lb.,  is  less  efficacious  in  amalgamating  than  the 
pure  metal;  but  the  increased  cost  and  trouble  due  to  the  necessity 
of  more  frequently  changing  and  distilling  the  mercury  prevents  this 
method  of  working  from  being  practically  adopted.  The  vein-stuff  treated 
yields  at  the  rate  of  about  1  lb.  of  gold  per  100  tons,  or  about  3^  dwta. 
per  ton,  in  addition  to  what  may  be  recovered  by  smelting  the  con- 
centrates. The  loss  of  mercury  is  from  2  to  4  IbsL  per  100  tons,  but 
may  exceptionally  be  as  high  as  10  lbs.  if  the  slimes  contain  clay  or  anti- 
monial  ores.  When  three  series  of  mills  are  used,  65  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  total  gold  is  saved  by  the  upper,  20  to  25  per  cent  by  the  middle, 
and  6  to  10  per  cent,  by  the  lower  series.  A  mill  will  treat  about  18 
cwts.  of  stuff  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  requires  about  ^  of  one-horse 
power  to  drive  it. 

This  apparatus,  though  comparatively  restricted  in  its  application,  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  Australian  gold  mills  (p.  785).  Y&rious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  extend  the  same  principle,  namely,  that  of  centrifugal 
distribution,  to  pumping  or  forcing  slimes  through  a  deep  column  of 
mercury,  in  order  to  obtain  more  perfect  amalgamation;  but  most  of 
these  contrivances  have  the  disadvantage  of  producing  a  great  vraste  of 
mercury. 

Amalgamation  of  Ptrites  at  St.  John  D'el  Ebt. 

The  rock  enclosing  the  Morro  Yelho  lode  is  a  clay-slate  of  tolerably 
uniform  texture,  the  lode  itself  being  strong  and  well  defined;  but 
irregular  in  direction,  dip,  and  dimensions,  and  frequently  traversed  by 
fissured  clay-slate,  or  barren  white  quartz.  The  valuable  part  of  the  vein* 
stuff,  composed  of  quartz  with  iron  pyrites  disseminated  throughout,  is 
subjected  to  mechanical  concentration  in  order  to  coUect  the  pyrites  for 
barrel  amalgamation,  but  the  use  of  mercury  either  in  the  battery  or  on 
surface-plates  is  dispensed  with.  The  order  of  the  different  operations  b 
as  follows : — 

Stamping. — ^The  ores  on  being  drawn  from  undeiground  are  reduced 
by  stone-breakers  to  a  proper  size  for  the  stamping-mills,  which  are  of  the 
ordinary  Cornish  and  Califomian  patterns,  and  are  worked  by  water 
power.  The  screens  used  are  pierced  with  conical  holes  -^  inch  in  dia- 
meter on  the  outside,  tapering  off  on  the  other  to  ^^  inch,  where  a 
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projecting  burr  is  raised  towards  the  inside  of  the  hattery-boz.  Some 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  yield  of  gold  inci- 
dent to  deep  and  shallow  stamping  afforded  the  following  results : — 


• 

Depth  of 

Die  below 

Bottom  of 

Screen. 

Lots  of  Gold 
per  Centy 

Sand  Pro- 
duced not 
Tfnnrfng 
through  120 

Holes  to 
linear  Inch. 

Tons 

Stamped  per 

Day. 

Number  of 
Drops  of 
Head  per 
Minute. 

Deep  Btamping  . 
ShaUow     . 

Inches. 
20 

6 

30-98 
4470 

Per  Gent. 
12i 

28 

1-3 

1-8 

60 
60 

The  loss  of  gold  in  shallow  stamping  was  44*7  per  cent.,  while  in 
deep  stamping  it  was  reduced  to  30*96  per  cent,  or  about  14  units  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 

The  number  of  stamp  heads  at  work  in  May  1885  was  132.  The 
work  performed  by  these  heads  for  twelve  months  to  that  date  is 
given  as  1*27  tons  per  head  daily. 

Concentration  bt  Strakes. — The  discharge  from  the  screens  in 
front  of  the  battery-boxes  is  diluted  with  a  certain  amoxmt  of  clear  water, 
and  conducted  over  inclined  strakes  each  20  inches  in  width  and  22  feet 
in  length,  which  have  a  fall  of  1  in  10.  These  strakes  are  made  of 
well-seasoned  l^inch  planks  nailed  to  triangular  frames.  The  three 
surfaces  or  strakes  are  carefully  covered  with  coarse  sail-cloth  tarred  on 
the  under  side  and  then  fastened  with  tacks,  while  on  the  edges  of  the 
sides  are  screwed  slips  of  wood.  Each  end  of  the  strake-frame  is  supported 
on  a  wrought-iron  axis^  and  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  to  present  a  fresh 
concentrating  surface,  the  upper  strake  is  turned  one-third  of  a  revolution, 
when  the  material  already  concentrated  and  resting  on  its  face  is  washed 
off  by  means  of  a  water-jet  into  a  Y-shaped  trough  beneath.  This  pulp 
then  flows  to  a  catch-pit  A  pair  of  strakes  is  represented  in  cross 
section  on  A  B,  and  end  elevation,  in  fig.  228,  in  side  elevation  in  fig. 
229,  and  in  plan  in  ^g.  230.  c^  launders,  bringing  the  pulp  and  water 
from  stamps  to  head  of  strakes ;  h,  bottom  of  strake  covered  with  sail 
cloth ;  c,  side  slips  clipping  the  edges  of  the  sail-cloth  and  keeping  the 
pulp  on  the  strake  table ;  d,  triangular  frame  on  which  the  strakes  are 
laid ;  «,  catchbox ;  /,  waste  launder  for  tailings ;  g,  concentrate  launder 
leading  to  the  catch-pit ;  h,  wrought-iron  axles  on  which  the  strakes  are 
suspended ;  k,  laps  of  canvas  to  make  up  joints.  For  a  battery  of  thirty 
heads  of  Califomian  stamps  reducing  about  40  tons  of  quartz  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  twenty-four  such  strakes  are  necessary. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  weight  of  auriferous  concentrates  for 
barrel  amalgamation,  and  reducing  the  loss  of  free  gold  in  the  treatment 
of  the  pulp  from  the  screens,  has  received  serious  and  careful  attention. 
In  an  experiment  with  a  new  skin  and  woolly  baize  conducted  under 
similar  conditions,  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  sand  retained  on 
the  skin  was  to  that  on  the  baize  as  1  to  5 '5,  while  the  proportion  of  gold 
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collected  was  in  the  itiverse  ratio,  namely,  as  1  to  0*92,  a  result  UIlfaTon^ 
able  to  the  use  of  baize.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments  a  hairless 
skin  was  first  placed  on  the  strake,  then  wooUy  baize,  followed  by  commoa 
baize.     The  pioportional  figures  fot  sand  and  gold  caught  vere  : — 

Balrlen  Bkin,  WooUr  Baltt,  Cammao  Biiia. 

Sand     ....  1  61-0  12-0 

Gold     ....  1  0-8  031 

The  inferiority  of  voolly  baize  to  other  materiala  for  collecting  £ 


^.  no.— PkSr  of  StnliH ;  plan, 
vaa  thus  rendered  so  apparent  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  use  at  the 
attaking  floors. 

AUALGAMATiON  OP  CONOBHTBATES. — The  Concentrates  obtained  from 
the  revolving  strakes  are  genendly  amalgamated  in  barrels  and  not  in 
pans,  the  ose  of  the  latter  being  of  somewhat  lecent  date.     Each  baml 
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takes  16  cubic  feet  or  14  cwts.  of  concentrates,  measuring  22  cubic  feet  to 
one  ton,  and  50  Ibs.^  of  mercury.  The  barrel,  charged  with  concentrates 
and  water  only,  is  rotated  for  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  is 
stopped  and  opened  to  test  whether  the  contents  are  in  proper  propor- 
tions. If  too  much  water  is  present  the  mercury  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  will  not  mix  with  the  concentrates ;  but  if  too  little  is  employed  the 
concentrates  cut  and  flour  the  mercury.  The  consistency  of  the  pulp 
should  be  that  of  thick  honey,  which  is  readily  ascertained  by  dipping  a 
stick  into  it.  If  the  stuff  slides  off  too  freely  it  is  either  too  dry  or  too 
wet,  and  either  water  or  concentrates  must  be  added  as  required.  When 
this  is  corrected  a  few  more  turns  of  the  barrel  are  made,  and  the  mixture 
is  again  tested.  When  the  proportions  of  sand  and  water  are  found  to  be 
satisfactory  the  mercury  is  introduced,  and  the  barrel  is  turned  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  speed  of  fourteen  revolutions  per  minute.  The  contents 
of  the  barrel  are  then  discharged  into  an  apparatus  known  as  a  "  saxe," 
which  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  slime  and  the  collection  of  the 
amalgam  and  globules  of  quicksilver.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  rec- 
tangular boxes  {caixae)  containing  from  2  to  3  cwts.  of  mercury  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  number  of  agitating  blades  which  receive  a  reciprocating 
motion  from  the  same  wheel  that  turns  the  barreb.  With  the  view  of  * 
further  diminishing  the  loss  of  amalgam  and  mercury,  the  pulp  from  the 
saxe  is  passed  over  a  system  of  strakes,  and  the  concentrates,  after  grind- 
ing in  arrastras,  are  again  amalgamated.  The  loss  of  mercury  is  commonly 
reckoned  at  about  ^  ounce  per  cubic  foot  of  concentrates ;  but  the  actual 
loss  experienced  on  3,595  tons  amalgamated  amounted  to  12|  ounces 

per  ton. 

The  following  statistics  relate  to  working  results  during  ten  years 

ending  May  1885  : — 


Tear. 

Total 

Number 

of  Tons  of 

Mineral 

raieed 

ftiom 

Shafts. 

Total 

Number 

of  Tons  of 

Mineral 

Stamped. 

Total  Tons 
of  Sand 
Concen- 
trated and 
Amalga- 
mated. 

Loss  of 
Mercury 
on  Band 
Amalga- 
mated, 
Lbs. 

Ayerage 

yield  of 

Mineral 

after 

T^ieatment 

by  the 

Stamps,  in 

OS.  Troy 

per  Ton. 

Loss  of 
Oold  on 
Treat- 
ment. 

Cost  per  Ton  of 

Mineral 
Stamped. 

Mineral 

Received 

fromMine. 

1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

63,693 
66,127 
67,916 
69,954 
62,681 
46,164 
67,463 
72,496 
69,264 
61,280 

62,474 
63,068 
66,976 
69,548 
68,540 
46,564 
63,989 
70,142 
64,940 
60,065 

2,944 
3,343 
8,631 
4,073 
3,887 
8,097 
3,372 
3,863 
3,771 
3,970 

2,877 
2,184 
2,420 
1,822 
1,817 
1,907 
1,671 
2,605 
3,796 
7.815  » 

1-110 
•812 
•834 
•690 
•727 
•640 
•556 
•381 
•858 
•376 

Percent 

26*6o 
29-20 
31-50 
26^50 
24-36 

31  •as 

29^14 
34-42 
33^21 

s.     d. 

3    9 

3  10 

4  Oi 
3    6i 

3  Hi 

5  0^ 
3    9i 
3    8i 
3    8i 
8    8i 

$.     d. 

3    Si 

3  7} 

4  Oi 

3  6i 

4  Oi 
4  Hi 
3    7i 
8    6i 
3    5i 
3    7! 

646,977 

630,246 

36,951 

28,414  > 

1  Se6  'Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver,*  p.  218. 
9  ExeesiiTe  loss  through  leakage  of  RpparatTis. 
*  Per  ton  of  sand  amalgamated  =  0*79  lbs. 
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On  referring  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  obeerred  that  eveiy 
hundred  tons  of  quartz  reduced  to  pulp,  gave  5y^^  tons  of  concentrates, 
which  were  amalgamated  with  an  average  loss  of  12-^  ounces  of  mercaiy 
per  ton ;  also  that  the  gold  obtained  yaried  from  65^  to  75 j^  of  the 
total  quantity  contained  in  the  mineraL 

The  net  profit  on  milling  and  treating  630,246  tons  of  ore  was 
£524,727,  or  16s.' 7^d.  per  ton. 

The  Morro  Yelho  Mine  was  purchased  in  1835,  and  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years  to  June  1885,  yielded  gold  to  the  amount  of  £5,059,501. 

Abrast&a  Amalqamation  at  Pestabbna. 

The  Pestarena  Minos  include  those  of  Yal  Toppa,  situated  in  the  Yal 
Ossola,  and  of  Pestarena,  about  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  former,  in 
the  Yal  Anzasca,  in  North  Italy.  The  general  characters  of  the  deposits 
are  giyen  in  the  following  table : — 


Tal  Toppa. 

Pestarena. 

Rook   enclosing 
reef. 

Gangne. 

Ore. 

Native  gold. 
Cbaraoterof  gold. 

Special  difficolty 
in  mechanidJ 
treatment 

Micaoeoos  and  talcoee  slates 
occasionally    occomng    to- 
gether. 

Almost  entirely  quartz. 

Auriferous  iron  pyrites  with 
mispickeli  containing  nickel 
in  very  small  quantities. 

Rarely  found. 

Gold  very  minutely  divided  : 
gravitating   property    very 
feeble. 

Gold  more  or  less  enfilmed  in 
micaceous  schist,  which  pro- 
tects it  from  amalgamation. 

Micaceous  schist. 

Micaceous    schist    associated 
in  varying  proportions  with 
quarts. 

Similar  to  that  found  in  the 
Yal  Toppa  Mine. 

Never  found. 

Gold  similar  to  Yal  Toppa. 

Same  as  Yal  Toppa. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  at  these  mines  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  various  reducing  and  amalgamating  apparatoa 
Stamps  and  amalgamated  plates  have  been  tried  with  the  result  that  only 
65  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  gold  in  the  stuff  was  obtained ;  but  with 
the  modified  form  of  arrastra  known  as  the  Francfort  mill,  about  82  per 
cent  of  the  gold  is  secured.  It  appears  that  time  and  attrition  for 
brightening  the  particles  of  gold,  are  requisite  for  realizing  the  higher 
result 

The  ore  and  gangue,  when  brought  to  surface,  are  first  washed  on 
tables;  the  large  pieces  are  then  reduced  by  a  stone-breaker,  and  the 
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stuff  from  both  operations  is  dry  crushed  by  rolls,  and  sized  by  a  drum- 
sieve  with  twelve  holes  to  the  square  inch  into  particles  of  6  mm.  and 
less,  which  are  sent  to  the  Francfort  mills. 

Franofobt  Mill. — This  mill  is  represented  in  section  \n  fig.  231,  and 
in  plan  in  fig.  232.  The  outer  shell  of  wood,  a,  10  feet  8  inches  diameter 
at  top,  and  10  feet  3  inches  at  bottom,  is  strongly  hooped  with  iron ;  5,  mill 
runners,  four  in  number,  30  inches  wide,  10  inches  thick,  and  about  25 
inches  long ;  e,  ring  of  wrought-iron,  4  inches  wide  and  1^  inches  thick, 
attached  to  runners  by  wrought-iron  staples,  d  ;  g^  screws,  2^  inches  dia- 
meter, placed  midway  between  runners  for  lifting  or  lowering  the  wrought- 
iron  ring,  c,  and  runners,  b ;  x^  inner  shell  of  wood,  5  feet  diameter  at 
bottom,  and  4  feet  9  inches  at  top,  kept  together  by  wrought-iron  hoops 
on  the  outside;  y,  spinning  launders;  ^,  hole  in  bottom  of  mill  bed, 
plugged  with  hemp  when  in  work;  tr,  launder  for  receiving  pulp  and 
amalgam  at  the  time  of  the  '*  clean  up,"  when  the  hemp  plug  is  with- 
drawn; r,  spur  wheel  by  which  the  mill  is  driven;  t,  himd-wheel  for 
throwing  the  friction  cone,  s,  in  or  out  of  gear.  By  means  of  the  chains 
and  shackles  shown  in  fig.  232,  the  ''drag"  of  the  runners  or  mullers 
is  thrown  upon  the  wooden  arms  attached  to  a  segment  piece  centred 
around  a  vertical  shaft  i\  inches  diameter. 

The  height  of  the  outer  shell  from  the  ground  is  40  inches,  the  depth 
from  the  upper  edge  to  the  grinding  and  amalgamating  floor  is  20 
inches,  and  the  width  of  the  latter  is  30  inches.  In  charging  the  mill 
about  6  inches  of  water  is  allowed  to  flow  on  the  bed,  the  arms  are  then 
set  in  motion  at  twelve  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  first  charge  of  1^ 
quintal  of  stuff  is  drawn  from  the  storage  hopper.  The  chains  connecting 
the  arms  with  the  runner  ring  are  then  slackened,  and  the  set-screws  on 
the  arms  lowered  until  the  full  weight  of  each  runner  bears  upon  the  stuff. 
In  this  position  the  runners  remain  during  the  grinding  and  amalgamate 
ing  operation.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  speed  of  the  mill  is  gaining  on 
the  regulation  number  of  twelve  revolutions  per  minute,  the  second 
charge  of  1^  quintal  of  stuff  is  added.  At  the  same  time  clean  water 
is  supplied  until  the  depth  measures  from  8  to  10  inche&  After  the 
lapse  of  forty  minutes  the  mill  is  ready  for  a  third  charge ;  no  fresh  water 
is,  however,  added  on  this  occasion.  This  third  charge,  completing  the 
first  series  of  chaiges,  gives  a  total  of  about  five  quintals  dry  weight, 
while  the  time  occupied  in  the  first  stage  of  grinding  the  stuff  is  two  hours. 
The  speed  of  the  stones  is  now  reduced  to  eight  revolutions  per  minute. 
At  the  close  of  another  hour  mercury  is  added  to  the  pulp,  the  quantity 
being  three  kilogrammes  per  milL  The  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  mer- 
cury as  well  as  the  weight  employed  is,  however,  regulated  by  the  class  of 
ore  under  treatment,  pyrites  containing  arsenic  or  other  deleterious  sub- 
stances necessitating  a  |)rolongation  of  the  operation  until  the  stuff  is 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  paste.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  mercury  is  not 
delivered  until  an  hour  later  than  is  usual  with  ordinary  ore.  If  the  mer- 
cury "  flours  "  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  four  kilogrammes  of 
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dry  fresh  lime  are  thrown  into  the  mill.    One  hour  and  a  half  after  Uia 
ordinary  time  of  adding  the  mercury  to  the  charge,  the  speed  is  lessened 


Fig.  ISl.-Pnoetoit  Mill ;  i 


ng,  1S2,— FtanofoitlUl];  pUo. 


to  six  revolntions,  and  two  hours  later  it  is  reduced  to  five  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  this  point  in  the  operation  6  inches  of  water  is  added, 
making  from  16  to  18  inches  of  standing  water  in  the  mill.      This 
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rate  of  speed,  five  revolutions  per  minute,  the  lowest  used,  is  main- 
tained for  two  hours.  The  process  termed  ''  spinning  "  now  takes  place, 
that  is,  about  6  inches  of  the  top  water  is  run  off  from  the  mill,  leaving 
12  inches  still  on  the  bed.  To  effect  this  the  plugs  in  the  outer  shell 
within  a  vertical  launder  are  removed,  the  highest  first,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  mixture  of  the  heavier  with  the  finer  materiaL 

The  mill  has  now  been  working  twelve  hours,  or  one  half  the  time 
that  constitutes  a  "  clean  up,"  and  the  water  having  been  "  spun  off,"  it 
is  now  ready  for  the  second  series  of  charges,  which  is  divided  into  three 
periods  as  before  described.  The  next  twelve  hours  are  a  repetition  in 
details  of  the  preceding  twelve ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  charges 
are  not  so  heavy,  while  the  first  series  represents  5  quintals,  the  second 
series  consists  of  but  2^  quintals ;  the  total  in  twenty-four  hours  being 
7^  quintals,  dry  weight,  of  stuff  treated  per  mill. 

The  following  abstract  statement  distinguishes  the  various  operations 
connected  with  the  working  of  a  charge,  and  gives  the  time  when  the 
speed  of  the  mill  is  changed,  also  when  delivery  of  mercury  to  the  charge 
is  made.  It  is  assumed  that  the  mill  has  been  cleaned  up  at  two,  and  re- 
started with  a  fresh  charge  of  stuff  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon : — 

First  Operation. 

Time.  Total  Tlm«. 

S.0  p.]]!. — Iflt  charge — Speed,  12  revols.  per  idid.— 6  inches  of  water  in  mill 

8  to  10  inches    da 

do.  do.  >6  hours, 

do.  do. 

Merenry  added  to  charge 

Water  increased  to  18  ins. 
"  Spinning,"  or  6  inches  of  ^6  hours, 
top  water  drawn  off 

Second  OpercUion, 

2.0  a.m.— 1st  charge— Speed,  12  revols.  per  min. — 12  inches  of  water  in  mill  ^ 
2d     do.  do.     12  do.  Water  slightly  increased 

if  necessary 
3d     do.  do.     12  do.  do. 

6.0  a.m.    do.    do.  da       8  do.  12  or  more  inches  of  water 

inmiU 
8.0  a.  m.    do.    do.  do.       6  do.  do. 

10.80  a.m.  do.    da  do.       5  do.  Water  increased  to  18  ins. 

1.0  p.m.    do.    do.  do.       6  do.  "Spinning," or  6  inches  of 

top  water  drawn  off      f 
2.0  p.m.  do.       MiU  cleaned  up  and  amalgam  collected — ^total  time, 

24  hours. 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  the  operation  includes  two  series 
of  charges,  mercury  is  only  added  once,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour. 
Clean  water  is  brought  into  the  mill  by  a  supply-pipe  running  the  length 
of  the  house.  This  pipe  is  provided  with  cocks,  one  for  each  mill.  To 
effect  the  clean-up  of  a  mill,  the  hemp  plug  is  removed  from  the  hole  in  the 
bed  and  the  contents  are  run  into  a  launder  beneath  it  and  thence  to  the 
amalgam  trough,  from  which  they  are  subsequently  removed  in  bowls.  In 
the  upper  floor  of  the  mill-house  a  tramway  is  laid,  over  which  the  stuff  is 


2d 

do. 

do. 

12 

do. 

Sd 

do. 

do. 

12 

do. 

7.0  p.m.    do. 

do. 

do. 

8 

do. 

8.0  p.m.    do. 

do. 

do. 

8 

do. 

9.0  p.m.    do. 

do. 

do. 

6 

do: 

11.30  p.m.  do. 

da 

do. 

5 

do. 

1.30  a.m.  do. 

do. 

do. 

5 

da 

)  11  hours. 
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brought  direct  from  the  crusher  and  tipped  into  the  store-hoppers.  Of 
these  hoppers  there  is  one  to  each  mill  having  a  capacity  of  two  tons 
weight.  A  short  launder  carries  the  ore  from  the  hopper  into  the  bed  of 
the  mill,  the  weight  of  charge  being  regulated  by  a  small  door  and  lever. 
Laige  troughs  are  employed  for  receiving  the  tailings,  and,  when  full, 
are  cleaned  out  The  slime  is  re-treated  in  the  mill,  a  little  clean  quartz 
being  sometimes  added  to  assist  in  reducing  the  finer  grains.  The  tail- 
ings only  remain  in  the  mill  twelve  hours,  when  they  are  removed,  and 
the  mill  is  re-charged. 

The  mill-beds  are  of  gneiss,  this  being  the  best  rock  procurable  in  the 
district  for  that  purpose.  The  gneiss  is,  however,  at  times  almost  granitic. 
The  bed  consists  of  from  six  to  eight  stones.  The  upper  surfaces  and 
end-joints  are  worked  o£f  level  with  the  chisel,  the  remainder  of  the 
stone  being  roughly  trimmed. 

In  forming  a  mill-bed  great  care  is  taken  that  the  upper  surface  is 
perfectly  leveL  The  space  between  the  joints  is  filled  with  hydraulic 
cement,  while  the  space  between  the  outer  tubbing  and  the  drcumferenoe 
of  the  bed  is  filled  with  sand  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  top,  when 
hydraulic  cement  is  added  to  complete  the  surface.  An  ordinaiy  mill-bed 
lasts  about  ten  months.  The  mill-runners  or  muUers  are  made  from  the 
hardest  close-grained  gneissic  rock  obtainable,  since  it  is  found  that  the 
crushing  is  more  satisfactorily  performed  when  hard  runners  are  used 
The  front  part  of  each  runner  is  under-cut,  so  as  to  catch  the  stuff  for 
grinding.    A  set  of  four  runners  last  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

The  auriferous  stone  is  very  compact,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
hard  quartz  always  occurring  with  the  pyrites,  and  the  free  gold  is  very 
finely  divided.  The  reason,  probably,  that  the  Francfort  mill  gives  such 
high  results,  is  that  the  stuff  being  confined  and  in  constant  movement 
under  pressure  continually  presents  fresh  surfaces  to  the  runners,  and 
the  gold  comes  more  continually  into  direct  contact  with  the  mercury 
than  is  possible  either  in  battery  or  in  plate  amalgamation. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  actual  results  obtained  at  the  Pesta- 
rena  and  Yal  Toppa  Mines  : — 


Hlnee. 

Naof 

FVancfort 

HiUb. 

No.  of 

Metric 

Tons  of 

Stuff 

Reduced. 

Produce  of 
Fine  Gold 

determined  by 
Assay  per 

Statute  Ton. 

Extracted  by 

the  Francfort 

Mill  per  Statute 

Ton. 

Proportion 
of  Total 

Gold 
obtained 

by  the  Mill. 

Lose  of 
Mereuzy 

mStIo 
Ton. 

PeetMena. 
Yal  Toppa. 

28 
... 

450-500 
600 

Os. 

•  •  • 

Dwts 
12 

6 

On.     Ob. 

7J      ... 

lOi      ... 

Dwts 
10 

5 

On. 
6i 

Percent. 
82i 

81A 

Omnmea. 
1,890-6 

174-6 

CoMBixBo  Pan  Amalgamation  and  Conobntration. 

When  an  ore  contains  a  notable  amount  of  both  gold  and  silver,  the 
Washoe  process  of  amalgamation,  combined  with  some  form  of  mechanical 
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concentration,  may  often  be  adyantageouslj  employed.  This  method  is 
adopted  at  one  of  the  principal  mines  in  America  where  the  vein-quartz 
includes  free  gold,  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of  division,  combined 
with  blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper,  and  sulphides  of  silver,  lead, 
antimony,  and  copper.  The  assay  value  of  the  ore  has  averaged  gold 
80s.  and  silver  55s.  per  ton,  while  the  pulp  from  the  settlers  after  pan 
amalgamation  contained  gold  14a  and  silver  22s.  per  ton.  The  gold 
obtained  in  the  mill  averaged  82*5  per  cent  and  the  silver  60  per  cent, 
of  the  assay  value.  The  mill  contains  two  stone-breakers,  fifty  heads  of 
stamps,  each  head  weighing  850  lbs.,  twenty-four  Frue  vanners,  twenty- 
four  pans,  twelve  settlers,  and  five  tailings  pans.  The  drop  of  each  stamp 
head  is  about  7  inches,  the  number  of  drops  per  minute,  90.  The  screens, 
4  feet  long  and  15  inches  deep,  are  perforated  with  900  holes  per  square 
inch.  The  weight  of  ore  reduced  per  twenty-four  hours  is  about  105 
tons  or  2  tons,  per  head.  The  pans  are  6^  feet  in  diameter,  and  2  feet  9 
inches  deep;  the  speed  of  the  grinding  muUers  of  these  pans  is  70 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  settlers,  8^  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
deep,  are  fitted  with  agitatois  which  make  16  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  treatment  of  the  ore  is  as  follows : — It  is  brought  from  the  mine 
and  passed  over  grizzlies  or  inclined  screens,  which  separate  fragments 
varying  from  impalpable  powder  up  to  1^-inch  cubes  from  the  larger 
pieces,  which  pass  to  the  stone-breaker,  and  when  reduced  in  size,  together 
with  the  product  from  the  grizzlies,  drop  into  hoppers,  whence  they  are 
delivered  to  the  mortar-boxes  by  automatic  feeders.  In  the  mortar-box 
the  fragments  of  ore  are  reduced  so  as  to  pass  through  screen-holes  about 
^  inch  in  diameter.  A  sample  of  the  pulp  passed  through  a  series  of 
fine  meshed  screens  gave  by  weight  the  following  proportionate  quan- 
tities : — 


No.  of  Holes  per 
Bquftrelncn. 

Approztmato  Area 

of  Mesh. 

900 

'022  sq.  inch. 

1,500 

•016      „ 

2,200 

•018      „ 

8,000 

•Oil      „ 

5,000 

•0086    ^ 

10,000 

•0085    „ 

14,400 

•0045    „ 

22,500 

•0085    „ 

Stuff  passed  through 

Retained  in 

Sieve. 

"70  per  cent. 

4-66 

1212 

5-89 

18^84 

18-61 

909 

6-86 

2972 

99-99 


fi 


The  pulp  from  the  screens,  without  classification  into  grains  of  specific 
dimensions,  is  passed  over  Frue  vanners,  of  which  there  are  two  to  each 
set  of  five  heads  of  stamps,  by  which  concentrates  varying  in  value  from 
jEIOO  to  £200  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  are  obtained  for  smelting,  as  weU  as 
tailings  for  the  amalgamating  pans.  These  pans  are  charged,  worked, 
and  discharged  every  six  hours.  A  charge  consists  of  about  3,500  lbs.  of 
pulp,  60  to  70  lbs.  of  quicksilver,  and  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper 
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and  sulphuric  acid  The  charge  is  heated  direct  by  live  steam,  with  the 
view  of  quickening  the  process  and  aiding  in  the  extraction  of  bullion. 
From  the  pans  the  charge  is  pasa^ed  to  the  settlers,  where  a  separation  of 
the  pulp  from  the  amalgam  is  effected,  and  from  the  settlers  the  pulp  is 
a  second  time  concentrated  ia  twelve  other  Frue  vanners.  The  amalgam 
is  sent  to  the  clean-up  pan  and  subsequently  strained  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  free  mercury,  and  to  obtain  a  hard  amalgam  for  the  retort  The 
concentrates  are  sold  to  smelters.  The  weight  and  cost  of  chemicals  con- 
sumed per  ton  of  ore^  as  well  as  the  cost  of  milling,  may  be  given  approxi- 
mately as  follows : — 


ChemicftlB  Consumed. 


Weight. 


Pounds  per 

2000  lbs.  of 

Ore. 


Per  cent, 
of  Ore. 


Qaiduilver  . 

Salt,  at  948.  per  ton 
I  Sulphate  of  copper 
I  Sulpburic  acid     . 


1*3j9 

45*29 

2-09 

0-56 


0-07 
2-26 
0-10 
0-08 


Total  value  of  chemicals  consumed 
Firewood,  at  17b.  9d.  per  cord 

OUier  stores 

Pay  roll,  at  14s.  per  day  per  man    . 

Salaries 

Greneral  charges 

Sundries 


Value. 


Average  Coet 


Per  £20  Value 
of  Bullion 
obtained. 


<.  d. 

10  8 

10  4 

2  8 

0  6i 


28    9i 

15    6 

18    8 

84    6 

8  10 

0    8i 

0  11 


PerS0001be.of 
Ore  Stamped. 


«. 
2 
2 
0 
0 


d. 
7 

7 
8i 


6  0 
8  10 
4  7 
8  7 
0  Hi 
0  2 
0    3 


97    6 


24    H 


Chlobination  Pbooess. 

This  method,  originally  introduced  by  the  late  Professor  C.  F.  Platt- 
ner  of  Freiberg  for  the  extraction  of  a  minute  quantity  of  gold  from  the 
arsenical  pyrites  of  Beichenstein  in  Silesia,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
chlorine  gas  transforms  gold  into  auric  chloride,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
without  materially  attacking  the  metallic  oxides  with  which  it  may  be 
associated.  From  the  chloride  solution  thus  obtained,  gold  may  be  prte- 
cipitated,  either  in  the  metallic  form,  by  iron,  copper,  or  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate ;  or  as  sulphide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  No  metallic 
sulphides  or  arsenides  must,  however,  be  present,  as  these  substances 
would  be  transformed  into  chlorides,  causing  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  chlorinOi  The  presence  of  sulphur  is  also  injurious  from  giving  rise  to 
the  production  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  which,  in  the  presence  of  water, 
becomes  transformed  into  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids,  when  a  certain 
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amount  of  the  metallic  oxides  is  dissolved.  The  whole  of  the  sulphur 
must,  therefore,  be  expelled  by  careful  roasting,  while  the  iron  is,  at  the 
same  time,  converted  into  peroxide.  The  chlorine  employed  should  also 
be  free  from  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  Califomia,  the  extraction  of  gold  from  auriferous  pyrites  by  the 
chlorination  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  concentrated  tailings  are  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
until  no  further  smell  of  sulphur  is  perceptible,  a  little  charcoal  being 
sometimes  introduced  towards  the  dose  of  the  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  decomposing  any  sulphates  or  arsenical  salts  that  may  have  been  pro- 
duced. This  roasting  is  effected  at  a  low  temperature  in  order  to  avoid 
agglomeration  of  the  ore,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  the  charge  is  withdrawn  and  spread  on  the  floor  to  cool.  When 
sufficiently  cold  it  is  repeatedly  turned  and  sprinkled  with  water,  so  that 
it  may  become  regularly  moistened  throughout.  The  success  of  the  sub- 
sequent operation  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  amount  of  water 
thus  added,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  mixture  with  the  ore.  After  having 
been  properly  moistened,  the  roasted  pyrites  is  charged  into  large  wooden 
tubs,  7  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth.  These  are  pro- 
vided with  perforated  false  bottoms,  beneath  which  the  chlorine  is  intro- 
duced, and  thence  ascends  through  the  damp  and  finely  divided  auriferous 
ferric  oxide,  which  ultimately  becomes  permeated  by  the  gas.  The  chlorine 
is  produced  from  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  a  leaden  generator,  which  communicates  with 
the  space  beneath  the  false  bottom  by  means  of  a  lead  pipe.  There  is 
also  a  plug-hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  tub  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
the  auriferous  solution  obtained.  After  being  charged  with  moistened 
ore  each  tub  is  closely  covered  by  a  wooden  lid,  and  chlorine  is  introduced 
beneath  the  false  bottom.  At  the  expiration  of  some  hours,  the  whole 
mass  has  become  strongly  penetrated  by  chlorine,  which,  as  a  greenish 
gas,  lies  heavily  above  the  tailing&  In  this  condition  the  tub  and  its 
contents  are  allowed  to  remain  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  period,  the  cover  is  removed  and  clean  water  introduced.  As 
soon  as  the  water  has  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  charge,  the  plug-hole  at 
the  bottom  is  opened,  and  the  water  containing  the  dissolved  chloride  of 
gold  is  run  off  into  glass  carboys.  The  gold  is  subsequently  precipitated 
in  the  metallic  form  by  the  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  forms  a 
brownish-black  deposit  on  the  bottom  of  the  carboys;  this  reaction  is 
expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

2AuCU  +  6FeS04  =  Aua  +  Fe2Gl«  +  2Fe2(S04)a. 

The  precipitated  gold  thus  obtained  is  collected  on  filters,  dried,  and 
afterwards  fused  with  borax  in  black-lead  crucibles.  The  ingots  prepared 
in  this  way  are  usually  995  fine.  When  the  gold  is  in  a  finely  divided 
state  this  process  affords  satisfactory  results ;  but  the  larger  particles  of 
metal  not  being  completely  dissolved  in  the  time  necessary  for  the 
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solution  of  the  smaller  ones,  a  loss  must  necessarilj  result  unless  the  time 
during  which  the  ores  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  is  sufficiently 
prolonged  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  largest  grains  of  gold  present. 

It  follows  that  the  chlorination  process  is  most  adyantageouslj 
applied  to  ores  in  which  the  precious  metal  is  uniformly  and  finely 
divided.  Any  silver  that  may  have  heen  present  in  the  original  sulphides, 
as  well  as  that  constantly  alloyed  with  the  gold,  is  by  this  process  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  auriferous  solution, 
and  therefore  remains  with  the  residues  in  the  tubs. 

Mr.  H.  R  Cassel  proposes  to  obtain  chlorine  for  the  treatment  of 
gold  ores  by  the  electrolysis  of  common  salt  in  the  presence  of  the  ore 
instead  of  preparing  it  in  a  separate  generator. 

Methods  fob  Smelting  Gold  Orbs. 

Auriferous  minerals  unsuited  for  amalgamation  are  generally  smelted 
with  iron  pyrites,  copper,  or  lead  ores,  the  gold  being  ultimately  concen- 
trated in  metallic  copper  or  silver,  from  which  it  la  finally  separated  by  one 
of  the  methods  of  parting  described  subsequently.  In  other  respects  the 
order  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as  in  smelting  ordinary  copper,  lead, 
or  silver  ores. 

Oold  alloys  readily  with  iron,  a  property  that  was  formerly  ntilized 
to  a  small  extent  in  the  treatment  of  black  sand  obtained  in  the  alluvial 
gold  washings  of  the  Ural.  This  consists  chiefly  of  magnetite,  and  when 
smelted  with  the  necessary  fluxes  and  charcoal  gave  an  auriferous  cast- 
iron,  from  which  the  gold  was  recovered  by  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric 
acid. 

In  Parkes's  process  of  desilverizing,  copper  and  gold,  if  present  in 
lead,  are  almost  entirely  removed  by  the  zinc  first  added;  so  that  if 
the  first  zinc  skimmings  are  treated  apart,  a  minute  quantity  of  gold  may 
be  sufficiently  concentrated  in  the  silver  obtained  to  render  the  latter 
worth  parting. 

At  Offenbanya  and  Zalathna  in  Transylvania,  auriferous  pyrites, 
containing  a  little  copper  and  from  11  to  24  ounces  of  auriferous  silver 
per  ton,  has  since  1876  been  treated  by  the  following  combination  of 
smelting  and  extracting  processes : — 

1.  The  ores,  partly  in  lumps  and  partly  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
are  roasted,  the  sulphur  gases  being  collected  and  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid. 

2.  The  roasted  ores  are  smelted  with  quartz  flux  for  coarse  metal, 
which  is  essentially  ferrous  sulphide,  containing  sulphur  28*7,  iron  69*6, 
and  copper  0*6  per  cent,  and  is  ground  to  a  fine  powden 

3.  The  pulverized  coarse  metal  is  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  add 
in  closed  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead  for  twelve  hours,  when  about 
half  the  iron  is  converted  into  ferrous  sulphate,  while  the  insoluble 
residue,  amounting,to  about  one-fourth  of  the  chaige,  is  proportionately 
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enriched,  and  contains  3|  per  cent,  of  copper  and  60  to  80  ounces  of 
gold  and  silver  per  ton.  The  acid  liquor  is  treated  for  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  sulphur-dioxide  in  order  to 
recover  the  sulphur. 

4.  The  extracted  residues  are  smelted  with  various  additions,  such  as 
rich  ores,  raw  regulus,  litharge,  and  other  lead  products,  in  a  small  blast- 
furnace, producing  lead  with  about  40  ounces  of  auriferous  silver  per  ton 
and  some  regulus.  The  lead  is  refined  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  regulus 
is  subjected  to  a  second  extraction  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  series  of 
concentrating  and  desilverizing  fusions,  until  it  is  enriched  to  about  25 
per  cent,  of  copper. 

5.  Tlie  copper  regulus  is  digested  in  a  cast-iron  pot  with  heated 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  lead  and 
copper,  with  some  silver  and  gold,  which  is  returned  to  the  lead*furnaces. 
The  acid  liquor  is  run  over  copper-plates  to  decompose  silver  sulphate, 
and  when  clarified  is  either  crystallized  for  blue  vitriol  or  treated  with 
iron  to  obtain  cement  copper. 

ExTRAOTiON  OF  SiLVER  AND  GoLD  FROM  CoppER. — Small  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  may  be  separated  from  copper  by  means  of  sidphuric 
acid,  cupric  sulphate  being  produced  while  the  precious  metals  remain 
in  the  insoluble  residues;  but  for  the  success  of  the  operation  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  acid  in  a  diluted  state,  as  when  strong  it  has  no 
action  upon  copper.  It  is  also  necessary  to  oxidize  the  meted  either  by 
a  preliminary  roasting  or  by  moist  air,  so  that  the  acid  may  be  entirely 
used  in  dissolving  cupric  oxide  and  not  wasted  in  the  formation  of 
sulphur  dioxide.  The  first  method  was  formerly  practised  in  Colorado 
in  the  treatment  of  auriferous  copper  bottoms  (p.  732),^  which  were 
liquated  to  remove  lead  and  then  refined  by  oxidation  until  the  whole 
of  the  sulphur  was  removed,  when  it  was  granulated  by  casting  it  into 
cold  water.  The  granules  were  afterwards  exposed  in  a  calciner  to  a 
strong  red  heat  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  became  entirely  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  cupric  and  cuprous  oxides,  which  was  powdered  and  dissolved 
in  weak  sulphuric  acid.  The  residues,  when  cleared  from  the  vitriol 
liquors  and  melted  in  plumbago  crucibles,  gave  a  mixed  bullion  of  600 
to  800  fine,  containing  about  two  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Mint  refinery. 

The  second  method  of  dissolving  copper,  by  the  joint  action  of  air 
and  sulphuric  acid,  known  as  vitriolizing,  is  used  at  Oker,  in  the  Lower 
Harz,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1858  as  a  substitute  for  liquation  in 
the  treatment  of  copper  containing  gold  and  silver  that  could  not  be 
refined  to  advantage. 

The  following  notice  of  this  process  *  is  condensed  from  the  descrip- 

1  '  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,'  vol.  iv.  p.  297. 
^  For  fuller  details  see  'Zeitschrift  filr  Berg-  HUtten-  u.  Salmenwesen,'  vol.  xzy.  p. 
163. 
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tion  contributed  to  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work  by  Professor  F. 
Ubrich,  formerly  of  Oker  but  now  of  Hanover, 

The  copper  produced  at  Oker  is  of  two  kinds :  one  being  of  good 
quality  and  poor  in  silver  is  refined  and  sold  as  rosette  copper;  while 
the  other,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  various 
impurities  prejudicial  to  its  use  as  metal,  is  converted  into  vitriol,  and 
the  precious  metals  are  removed  from  the  insoluble  residues  in  the 
following  manner : — ' 

The  metal,  in  the  state  of  black  copper  containing  about  50  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton,  is  granulated  and  placed  in  large  wooden  tubs  lined 
with  thick  sheet-lead.  On  the  perforated  false  bottom  of  the  tub  is 
first  laid  a  layer,  6  inches  in  thickness,  of  large  fragments  of  copper, 
and  upon  this  is  placed  the  granulated  metal  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches, 
which  is  then  moistened  with  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  exposed  to 
the  air.  Oxidation  of  the  copper  rapidly  takes  place,  and  the  granules 
become  covered  with  a  dark  film.  A  fresh  supply  of  warm  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  now  added,  by  which  the  sulphate  formed  is  dissolved. 
From  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  the  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  runs  into  a  slightly-inclined  lead-lined  gutter,  about  160  feet 
long,  where  it  becomes  sufficiently  cooled  to  deposit  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  dissolved  sulphate  in  small  irregular  crystals.  The  mother  liquors, 
.which  are  nearly  free  from  copper  but  contain  a  large  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid,  are  collected  in  a  closed  reservoir,  and  blown  by  an  injector 
into  a  lead-lined  cistern,  where  they  are  re-heated  by  steam,  and  returned 
by  a  syphon  to  the  tubs  containing  the  granulated  copper  as  required. 
The  density  of  the  liquors  is  Z(f  Baum^,  and  they  are  heated  to  from 
87*  to  100"  C,  Each  time  the  liquors  are  run  off,  the  copper  is 
exposed  during  fifteen  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  oxidation,  and 
sulphuric  acid  is  run  on  until  the  copper  has  regained  its  bright  metallic 
appearance.  , 

When  the  crystallized  deposit  in  the  gutter  has  attained  a  thickness 
of  about  3  inches,  it  is  removed  by  copper  chisels  and  thrown  upon  an 
inclined  plane,  from  which  the  adhering  liquors  drain  back  into  the  gutter. 
This  crude  sulphate  of  copper  is  taken  to  leaden  boiling  pans,  12  feet  in 
length,  1 1  feet  in  width,  and  2^  feet  in  depth,  where  it  is  dissolved,  either 
in  water  or  in  weak  acid  liquors.  The  quantity  of  liquid  is  so  r^olated 
that  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  at  87'  C,  has  a  density  of  30**  Baum^ 

This  solution  is  allowed  to  settle  during  twelve  hours,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  decrease  of  temperature.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  the  liquor,  which  is  perfectly  clear,  is  run  into 
crystallizing  pans,  10  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep,  in  which 
are  hung  numerous  strips  of  lead.  On  these,  in  the  course  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  days,  are  formed  large  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
are  subsequently  removed  and  packed  for  the  market. 

The  mud,  containing  the  silver  and  gold,  which  settles  in  the  boiling 
pans,  is  taken  out  and  mixed  with  lithai'ge.    This  mixture  is  smelted  for 
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lead,  and  the  quantity  of  litharge  is  so  regalated  that  the  resulting  alloy 
shall  contain  about  2  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  lead  thus  obtained  is  passed 
to  the  refinery,  and  affords  silver  containing  from  1*5  to  1  *7  per  cent,  of 
gold. 

The  I06S  of  lead  is  8*4  per  cent.,  and  the  silver  obtained  slightly  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  indicated  by  assay. 

One  part  of  granulated  copper  requires  2*4  parts  its  weight  of 
acid  of  30*  Baum6  to  dissolve  it^  and  produces  3*8  parts  of  sulphate. 
A  set  of  six  dissolving  tubs,  two  pans,  and  twenty-four  ciystallizers 
is  required  to  produce  30  cwts.  of  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Parting  op  Gold  from  Silvbr. 

The  separation  of  gold  from  silver  on  the  larger  scale  is  nQW  generally 
effected  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  cheaper  than  nitric  acid,  and  does 
Boi  require  expensive  platinum  or  porcelain  vessels,  the  operation  being 
performed  in  east-iron  pots.  In  order  that  the  alloy  may  be  completely 
attacked,  it  should  not  contain  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  from 
the  slight  solubility  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  of 
importance  that  it  should  not  contain  beyond  10  per  cent,  of  copper. 

The  alloy,  after  the  additions  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
standard  have  been  made,  is  melted  either  in  laige  crucibles  or  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  granulated  by  being  poured  into  water.  The 
granulated  metal,  in  charges  of  2  to  5  cwts.,  is  placed,  with  2|  times  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*840,  in  cast-iron  pots,  which  are 
heated  to  ebullition  by  a  fire  beneath.  The  sulphuric  acid  imder  these 
circumstances  acts  rapidly  on  the  metal,  sulphate  of  silver  is  formed,  and 
sulphurous  anhydride  evolved ;  this  is  conducted  by  a  leaden  dome,  con- 
nected with  a  well  drawing  chimney,  placed  over  each  pot  during  the 
time  the  attack  is  being  made,  into  a  chamber,  where  it  is  reconverted 
into  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  expiration  of  four  hours  the  attack  is 
completed,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*69, 
obtained  by  the  concentration  of  the  acid  mother  liquors  from  the 
crystallization  of  sulphate  of  copper,  is  added,  and  boiled  during  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn  from  beneath  the  pots,  and  the 
liquors  are  diluted  and  allowed  to  stand,  in  order  that  the  finely  divided 
gold  may  be  deposited  on  the  bottom.  When  the  supernatant  liquor  has 
become  clear,  it  is  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  into  lead-lined  evaporators, 
heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  partially  filled  with  mother  liquors  remaining 
from  the  crystallization  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  temperature  is 
then  raised  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  silver,  which  began  to 
fall  on  cooling,  is  re-dissolved,  and  a  further  deposit  of  gold  is  obtained. 
The  liquor  is  next  syphoned  into  other  evaporators,  in  which  copper 
bars  are  suspended,  where  the  silver  is  rapidly  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  powder.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  last  traces 
of  silver  sulphate  are  completely  decomposed,  and  the  metallic  deposit, 
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after  being  carefully  washed,  is  compacted  by  hydraulic  pressure  into 
rectangular  bricks,  which  are  fused  in  large  earthen  cruciblesi  and  cast 
into  ingots.  The  silver  thus  obtained  contains  from  3  to  5  thousandths 
of  copper. 

The  pulverulent  gold  obtained  by  the  first  attack  still  contains  silver, 
and  is  therefore  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
in  smaller  pots,  heated  from  beneath.  These  are  made  usually  of  cast- 
iron,  but  sometimes  of  platinum. 

It  is  then  washed,  or  "sweetened,*'  on  a  filter  with  hot  water, 
dried,  pressed,  and  melted  in  a  black-lead  crucible;  borax  and  nitre 
being  sometimes  used  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  impurities.  Under 
favourable  conditions  the  resulting  bar  of  gold  may  be  about  996-998  fine. 

The  solution  of  copper  sulphate  produced  during  the  precipitation  of 
silver  by  copper  bars  is  evaporated  in  a  shallow  cistern  lined  with  lead, 
and  heated  by  a  series  of  steam-pipes  laid  in  zigzag  across  the  bottom. 
When  the  liquors  have  in  this  way  been  sufficiently  concentrated,  they 
are  syphoned  off  into  large  tubs  lined  with  lead  and  bound  with  copper 
or  wooden  hoops,  as,  from  the  readiness  with  which  sulphate  of  copper 
acts  on  iron,  bands  of  this  metal  would  be  rapidly  attacked  by  the  liquor 
accidentally  spilt  over  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  After  having  been  filled, 
these  tubs  are  closely  covered  to  prevent  their  too  rapid  coolings  and, 
after  the  expiration  of  about  ten  days,  the  mother  liquors  are  drawn  ofi^ 
and  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  adhering  to  the  sides  'carefuUy  re- 
moved. These  mother  liquors,  when  again  concentrated,  yield  a  further 
supply  of  crystallized  salt,  after  which  they  are  set  aside,  to  be  employed 
in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  already  described. 

When  sulphate  of  copper  of  superior  purity  is  required,  the  crystals 
first  obtained  are  sometimes  subjected  to  a  second  crystallization,  but  in 
the  minority  of  cases  they  are  merely  washed  on  a  wicker  sieve,  and 
after  being  allowed  to  drain  in  a  laige  leaden  cullender,  are  packed  in 
strong  casks  for  the  market. 

From  the  economy  with  which  this  process  is  conducted,  and  the 
comparatively  low  price  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  sometimes  admits  of  being 
advantageously  applied  to  the  refining  of  silver  containing  0*0005  only 
of  gold. 

At  Oker  gold  is  refined  by  sulphuric  acid  in  porcelain  vessels,  which 
are  protected  with  a  wire  network  and  clay  covering,  and  are  heated  in 
sand  baths.  They  are  cleanly  in  use,  but  require  very  careful  handlings 
and  are  only  suited  for  small  charges  (28  lbs.  at  one  time).  The  gold 
obtained  is  985  fine. 

The  parting  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  nitric 
acid,  but  when  the  resulting  nitrate  of  silver  cannot  be  advantageously 
utilized,  it  must  be  converted  into  chloride  before  it  can  be  reduced 
by  metallic  eopper. 

In  the  United  States'  Mint  refineries  so-called  double-parting  pro- 
cesses are  used.     The  bullion,  which  is  so  mixed  as  to  contain  100/285 
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of  gold,  is  granulated  and  heated  first  with  nitric  acid  in  glazed  earthen- 
ware jars,  which  removes  the  silver  to  within  6  per  cent.,  and  subse- 
quently is  twice  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  in  three-legged  cast-iron  pots, 
giving  a  gold  of  998-999  fine.  The  silver  salt  is  converted  into  chloride 
and  reduced  by  granulated  zina 

In  America,  it  is  also  customary  to  dissolve  dor^  silver  in  bars  without 
previous  granulation,  which  is  found  not  only  to  facilitate  the  regular 
action  of  the  acid,  but  also  to  give  a  coarser  gold  that  is  more  easily 
washed  than  that  from  granulated  metal.  The  reduction  of  sulphate  of 
silver  may  also  be  effected  by  scrap  iron  or  ferrous  sulphate ;  the  former 
reagent  is  used  at  Frankfort  and  Lautenthal,  and  the  latter  at  San 
Francisco.  By  adding  scrap  iron  to  the  liquors,  in  the  second  case,  the 
ferric  sulphate  contained  is  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate,  and  may  be  used 
for  precipitating  fresh  quantities  of  silver. 

Preparation  op  Pure  Gold. 

Gold  of  extremely  high  fineness  cannot  be  obtained  by  sulphuric 
acid  parting  alone.  When  the  washed  gold  from  the  second  boiling  is 
heated  with  bisulphate  of  sodium,  silver  may  be  removed  to  within  2 
or  3  thousandths,  but  platinum  when  present  is  not  sensibly  attacked 
by  sulphuric  acid,  although  it  may  be  partially  removed  if  nitric  acid 
is  used  at  first,  or  if  the  gold  from  the  bisulphate  treatment  is  fused 
with  nitrate  of  sodium  or  potassium.  When  gold  is  required  of  absolute 
purity,  or  as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  can  be  got,  as  for  example  for 
use  in  check  assaying,  a  quantity  of  assay  cornets  or  other  kinds  of 
parted  gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  after  removal  of  excess  of 
acid|  potassium  chloride  and  alcohol  are  added  to  precipitate  platinum. 
The  auric  chloride  is  dissolved  in  a  very  laige  quantity  of  water  and 
left  at  rest  for  a  considerable  time,  that  the  chloride  of  silver  existing 
in  the  form  of  suspended  particles  may  subside.  The  clear  liquor  is 
then  syphoned  off,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  or  oxalic  acid,  or  by  a  current  of  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide. 
The  last  of  these  reagents  is  probably  the  safest,  when  it  is  desired  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  contamination  by  foreign  metals,  but  liquid 
precipitants  are  more  convenient.  Mr.  Boberts- Austen,  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
has  in  this  way  obtained  gold  of  the  apparent  fineness  of  999*96 
thousandths,  using  oxalic  acid  for  precipitation.  Flatiniferous  gold  may 
also  be  refined  if  it  is  cast  into  a  plate  and  used  as  the  anode  in  an 
olectrolyzing  cell,  having  for  a  cathode  a  plate  of  the  purest  gold  that 
can  be  got.  The  electrolyte  is  a  neutral  solution  of  auric  chloride. 
As  the  anode  dissolves  under  the  action  of  the  current^  platinum  and 
the  allied  metals  are  set  free  and  are  collected  at  the  bottom  as  a  black 
powder.  As  the  gold  deposited  on  the  cathode  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  that  dissolved  from  the  anode  during  the  same  time,  the  strength  of 
the  solution  remains  unchanged  during  the  operation. 
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REFiinNo  BT  Chlorinb  Gas. 

This,  process  was  invented  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Miller,  assayer  in  the  Sydney 
Branch  of  the  Boyal  Mint,  and  is  applied  to  the  treatment  of  gold  ban 
when  the  proportion  of  silver  present  is  not  materially  in  excess  of  10 
per  cent.  It  consists  in  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  the 
gold  tphile  in  a  melted  state^  whereby  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  which, 
being  of  low  specific  gravity,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  melted  gold, 
while  the  latter  remains  in  a  purified  condition  beneatk 

Chloride  of  silver  has  always  been  considered  a  somewhat  volatile 
substance,  but^  in  practice,  it  is  found  that  its  volatility  is  not  so  great 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  that,  if  its  surface  is  coated  with  a 
layer  of  fused  borax,  it  may  be  kept  melted  at  a  high  temperature  with- 
out material  loss. 

The  furnace  required  for  the  operation  is  an  ordinary  12-inch  square 
gold-melting  furnace,  having  the  flue  as  near  the  top  as  possible,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  crucible  standing  high  up  in  it  without  being  cooled  by  the 
draught,  and  of  such  a  depth  that  the  bottom  of  the  pot^  when  it  is 
placed  in  the  fire,  may  not  be  more  than  3  inches  above  the  bars. 

The  covering  of  the  furnace  should  consist  of  two  fire-tiles,  7^  inches 
wide  and  15  long,  one  of  which  should  have  a  slot  or  hole  in  its  centre, 
for  the  clay  chlorine-pipes  to  pass  through.  An  iron  cover  will  not 
answer,  as  it  becomes  much  too  hot  for  convenient  working. 

The  crucibles  in  which  the  refining  is  performed  should  be  French 
white  fluxing-pots ;  ordinary  black-lead  pots  will  not  answer,  owing  to 
the  reducing  action  they  exert  on  the  compounds  formed.  To  prevent 
infiltration  of  the  very  liquid  chloride  of  silver  into  the  pores  of  the  pots, 
they  are  prepai-ed  by  filling  them  with  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of 
borax  in  water,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
poured  off,  the  crucibles  being  afterwards  set  aside  to  dry.  The  borax 
forms  a  glaze  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  crucibles  when  they  become  hot 
in  the  furnace. 

When  used  for  refining,  these  French  crucibles  are  placed  within 
black-lead  pots,  as  a  precaution  against  loss,  should  the  former  crack, 
which,  however,  seldom  happens.  The  crucibles  are  covered  with 
loosely  fitting  lids,  with  the  requisite  holes  through  them  for  the  passage 
of  the  clay  chlorine-pipes,  &c.  A  pipe,  \  inch  in  diameter,  22  inches 
long,  and  of  y^-inch  bore,  has  been  found  to  answer  all  requirements. 
The  chlorine  generators  should  consist  of  the  best  glazed  stoneware  acid- 
jars,  each  capable  of  holding  from  10  to  15  gallons,  and  furnished  with 
two  necks.  One  of  these  openings  should  be  stopped  with  a  vulcanized 
indiarubber  plug,  through  which  should  pass  tightly  two  glass  tubes, 
the  eduction-tube  and  the  safety-  or  pressure-tube ;  the  length  of  the 
former  being  a  few  inches,  and  of  the  latter  8  or  10  feet.  The  other 
opening,  intended  for  introducing  oxide  of  manganese,  &a,  should  be 
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closed  with  a  leaden  plug,  covered  with  a  stout  piece  of  indiarubber, 
and  well  secured. 

Each  generator  should  be  charged  with  a  layer  of  small  quartz 
pebbles,  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  pressure-tube  should 
extend.  On  this  layer  should  be  placed  from  70  to  100  lbs.  of  binoxide 
of  manganese,  in  grains  about  ^inch  cube,  freed  from  powder  by  sifting. 
This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  many  refining  operations,  and  will 
obyiate  the  necessity  of  repeated  dismantling  of  the  apparatus. 

Each  generator  should  be  suspended  to  about  half  its  height  in  a  water- 
bath  of  galvanized-iron.  The  chlorine  gas  is  produced,  when  required, 
by  pouring  common  hydrochloric  acid  down  the  safety-tube,  the  apparatus 
being  warmed  by  means  of  gas-burners  beneath  the  water-baths.  The 
gas  is  conveyed  from  the  generators  by  a  leaden  pipe  fitted  with  branches 
to  supply  the  several  furnaces,  all  intermediate  connections  being  formed 
by  means  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  tubing,  which,  if  screened  from 
direct  radiation  from  the  fire,  stands  the  heat  well,  even  immediately 
over  the  f  umace& 

Screw  compression-clamps  on  the  india-rubber  tubes  give  the  means 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  as  required,  and  enable  the  operator  to 
shut  it  off  entirely  as  soon  as  the  refining  is  over.  The  chlorine  then, 
having  no  means  of  escape,  accumulates  in  the  generator,  and  soon  forces 
all  the  acid  up  the  safety-tube  into  a  vessel  placed  above  to  receive  it, 
and|  the  acid  no  longer  acting  on  the  oxide  of  manganese,  the  supply  of 
gas  ceases. 

Two  such  generators,  and  three  ordinary  gold-melting  furnaces,  are 
capable  of  refining  2,000  ounces  of  gold,  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of 
silver,  between  9  A.M.  and  2  p.m. 

As  soon  as  the  gold  is  melted,  from  2  to  3  ounces  of  borax  in  a  state 
of  fusion  are  poured  upon  its  surface.  If  the  borax  is  added  sooner, 
it  acts  too  much  on  the  pot ;  and,  if  thrown  in  cold,  is  liable  to  chill  the 
gold.  The  clay  pipe  which  is  to  convey  the  chlorine  to  the  bottom  of 
the  melted  gold  is  now  introduced.  At  the  moment  of  its  entering  the 
melted  gold,  the  screw  compression-clamp  is  slightly  loosened,  so  as  to 
allow  a  small  quantity  of  gas  to  pass  through  it,  and  thus  prevent  any 
metal  rising  and  setting  in  the  pipe,  which  is  then  gradually  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  molten  gold,  where  it  is  kept  by  means  of  weights 
attached  to  the  top.  The  compression-tap  is  now  relaxed,  and  the  gas 
is  heard  bubbling  through  the  melted  metal,  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid 
being,  from  time  to  time,  added  to  the  generators  to  keep  up  a  rapid 
evolution  of  chlorine. 

The  column  of  liquid  in  the  safety-tube,  acting,  as  it  does,  like  a 
barometer,  affords  a  ready  meaus  of  knowing  the  pressure  in  the  gene- 
rator, and  of  judging  of  the  rate  of  production  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  at 
once  showing,  by  its  fall,  if  anything  irregular  has  occurred — ^such  as  a 
leak  or  a  crack  in  the  chlorine-pipe  or  pot.  From  16  to  18  inches  in  the 
safety-tube  correspond  to  and  balance  1  inch  of  gold  in  the  refining* 
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crucible.  When  the  chlorine  is  first  .introduced  into  the  melted  gold» 
fumes  are  seen  to  pass  up  from  the  holes  in  the  crucible  lid ;  these  are 
not  chloride  of  silver,  but  volatile  chlorides  of  some  of  the  baser  metals. 
Thej  are  especially  dense  when  much  lead  is  present  in  the  alloy  under 
treatment,  forming  a  white  deposit  on  any  cold  substance  presented  to 
them.  After  a  time,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
impurities  in  the  gold,  these  fumes  cease.  So  long  as  any  decided  quantity 
of  silver  is  present  in  the  molten  gold,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  chlorine  Is  absorbed ;  little,  if  any,  appearing  to  escape. 

When  the  refining  is  nearly  complete,  fumes  of  a  darker  colour  than 
those  first  observed  make  their  appearance,  and  the  end  of  the  operation 
is  indicated  by  a  peculiar  flame  or  luminous  vapour  of  a  brownish-yellow 
colour,  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  free  chlorine.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  sufficient  indication :  the  process  is  not  finished  until  this  flame  im- 
parts to  a  piece  of  white  tobacco-pipe,  when  held  in  it  for  a  moment,  a 
peculiar  reddish  or  brownish-yellow  stain. 

When  these  appearances  are  observed,  which  usually  happens  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  introduction  of  chlorine,  the  gas  is  shut  off, 
and  the  pots  are  removed  from  the  fire ;  the  white  crucible  is  lifted  out 
of  the  black  one,  and,  together  with  its  contents,  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  gold  becomes  cold  enough  to  solidify.  The  chloride  of  silver^ 
which  remains  liquid  much  longer,  is  then  poured  ofif  into  iron  moulds. 
The  crucible  is  now  inverted  on  an  iron  table,  when  the  still  red  hot  gold 
falls  out  in  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  this  is  slightly  scraped,  and  then  thrown 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  to  free  it  from  any  adherent 
chloride  of  silver. 

An  alloy  containing  originally  89  per  cent  of  gold,  10  per  cent  of 
silver,  and  1  per  cent  of  base  metals,  will  yield,  on  an  average,  a  cake  of 
chloride  weighing,  with  a  little  adherent  borax,  16  ounces  for  every  100 
oimces  operated  on. 

The  gold  is  now  fine,  and  simply  requires  casting  into  ingots. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  found  that  all  these  operations  can  readily  be 
performed,  and  2,000  ounces  refined  per  day  in  three  common  melting 
furnaces,  in  about  five  hours ;  98  per  cent  of  the  gold  originally  contained 
in  the  alloy  operated  on  is  then  ready  for  delivery. 

The  other  2  per  cent  remains  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  partly  in 
the  metallic  state,  and  partly  in  a  state  of  combination  with  chlorine, 
and  probably  with  silver: 

To  free  the  chloride  of  silver  from  this  combined  gold  (that  mechanic 
cally  mixed  being  eliminated  at  the  same  time),  it  is  melted  in  a  boraxed 
white  pot^  with  the  addition  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  metallic  silver, 
rolled  to  about  |  inch  thick.  The  chloride  of  gold  is  by  this  means 
reduced  at  the  expense  of  the  metallic  silver,  chloride  of  silver  being 
formed ;  while  the  liberated  gold  sinks,  and  together  with  the  excess  of 
silver,  melts  into  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  As  soon  as  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  melted,  the  pot  is  removed  from  the  furnace,  and 
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allowed  to  stand  about  ton  minutes.  The  still  liquid  chloride  of  silver  is 
then  poured  into  large  iron  moulds,  so  as  to  form  slabs  of  a  convenient 
thickness  for  the  next  operation,  namely,  its  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state,  by  strips  of  silver.  This  is  done  by  attaching  the  slabs  to  a  frame, 
which  is  lowered  into  a  vat  containing  another  frame  with  zinc  plates, 
so  arranged  that  the  plates  and  slabs  alternate  with  each  other,  and  form  a 
zinc  and  chloride  of  silver  battery.  Water  is  used  as  the  exciting  liquid ; 
and  when  the  two  elements  are  brought  into  connection  by  strips  of 
silver  attached  to  the  frames,  an  energetic  galvanic  action  is  set  up,  and 
in  about  24,hours  the  slab  of  chloride,  while  retaining  its  shape,  is  found 
to  be  converted  into  spongy  metallic  silver. 

The  fineness  of  the  gold  reduced  by  this  process  varies  from  991  to 
997  in  1,000  parts,  the  average  being  993*5 ;  the  remaining  6^  thousandths 
are  silver.  This  compares  favourably  with  any  of  the  previously  known 
practical  processes,  none  of  which  leave  less  silver  in  the  resulting  fine 
gold. 

The  silver  resulting  from  this  method  of  refining  is  tough,  but  its 
quality  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  gold  originally  operated  on ; 
if  the  alloy  treated  contains  much  copper,  the  greater  jMut  of  this 
remains  with  the  resulting  silver,  but  the  other  metals  are  nearly  all 
eliminated. 

The  fineness  of  the  silver  hitherto  obtained  has  varied  from  918*2 
to  992-0  in  1,000  parts,  the  average  being  965*6. 

An  analysis  of  the  silver  resulting  from  refining  gold,  known 
origini^ly  to  have  contained,  among  the  base  metals  in  the  alloy,  copper, 
lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  iron,  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Ag 972-3 

Cu 26-0 

An 27 

Zn  and  Fe        .        .        .        .  traoes 

1,000-0 

Miller's  process  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  Royal  Mint  by  Mr. 
Roberts-Austen  for  toughening  brittle  gold. 
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In  its  pure  state,  particularly  when  refined  by  the  process  of  Deville 
and  Debray,  platinum  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  is  capable  of  receiving 
a  high  polish,  and  is  very  ductile  and  malleable.  Platinum  is  softer 
than  silver,  but  its  hardness  is  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  even 
a  minute  quantity  of  iridium.  It  resists  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind- 
fumace,  but  may  be  fused  by  the  electric  current  or  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  before  which  it  is  dispersed  with  scintillation.     The  melting 
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point  is  ITTS""  C. ;  at  1600*  C.  it  may  be  welded  like  iron.  According  to 
Deville  and  Debray,  it  absorbs  oxygen  in  the  fased  state,  and  when 
melted  in  considerable  masses,  on  cooling,  spirts  like  silver.  Platinum 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  all  known  substances,  having  the  specific  gravity 
of  21*46,  which  is  only  exceeded  by  osmium  (22*47)  and  iridium  (22*40). 
The  thermal  and  electric  conductivities  are  8*4  and  16*4  respectively 
(silver  =  100).  Platinum  is  not  oxidized  by  the  air  at  any  temperature, 
and  is  not  attacked  by  any  single  acid ;  by  aqua  regia  it  is  dissolved  with 
formation  of  platinic  chloride,  PtCl4.  It  is  also  attacked,  at  a  red  heat,  by 
acid  potassium  sulphate,  by  the  caustic  alkalies  and  by  the  alkaline  earths, 
especially  by  the  hydrates  of  lithium  and  barium,  but  is  not  affected 
by  alkaline  carbonates,  even  when  exposed  to  their  action  at  very  high 
temperatures.  A  mixture  of  nitre  and  caustic  potash  acts  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  alkali  alone ;  and  platinum  foil,  when  heated  in  pre^ 
sence  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  loses  its  malleability  and  ductility. 
When  these  bodies  are  brought,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  contact  with 
platinum  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  combination  takes  place,  and  brittle 
fusible  compounds  result  A  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal  attacks 
platinum  at  high  temperatures,  producing  silicide  of  that  metal,  and  for 
this  reason  platinum  crucibles,  which  have  been  frequently  ignited  in  an 
open  fire,  lose  their  flexibility,  and  become  rough  on  the  outside. 

Platinum  alloyed  with  a  large  quantity  of  silver  is  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  consequently  small  quantities  of  this  metal  may  be  removed 
from  gold  by  inquartation  with  silver,  and  parting  with  nitric  acid  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  gold  assaying. 

Platinum  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  condensing  gases  upon 
its  surface,  and  determining  their  combination.  This  property,  exhibited 
even  by  clean  plates  of  platinum,  and  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  spongy 
metal,  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  ammonio-platinic  chloride,  is  most 
marked  in  the  extremely  divided  form  known  as  plcUinum-black. 

Platinum-black  is  prepared  in  various  ways.  A  common  method 
is  by  boiling  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  PtCl4,  with  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  sugar.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  formed,  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
is  decomposed  with  .evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  platinum  is 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state.  It  may  also  be  made  by  dissolving 
platinous  chloride,  PtCl^,  in  boiling  caustic  potash,  and  gradually  add- 
ing alcohol  to  the  solution.  Bapid  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride 
takes  place,  and  the  metal  is  precipitated  in  a  state  of  extreme  division. 
The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  platinum  sulphate  by 
heat  and  strong  alcohol.  Platinum-black  prepared  by  any  of  the  fore- 
going  processes,  when  dried,  resembles  lamp-black,  and  soils  the  fingers 
in  the  same  way ;  it  may  be  heated  to  full  redness  without  any  change 
of  its  appearance  or  properties,  but  at  a  white  heat  it  assumes  a  metallic 
aspect.     It  is  sometimes  employed  for  eudiometrical  experiments. 

Distribution  of  Pijltinum. — ^This  metal  is  found  in  a  native  state, 
and  occurs,  aUoyed  with  various  others,  in  alluvial  deposits  similar  to 
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those  from  whicli  gold,  its  frequent  associate,  is  obtained.  Sands  pro- 
ducing platinum  are  found  principally  in  valleys  traversing  serpentine. 
Native  platinum  generally  presents  the  appearance  of  small  grains,  of 
a  greyish-white  colour,  approaching  to  that  of  tarnished  steel.  These 
grains  are  commonly  flattened,  and  appear  to  have  been  polished  by 
friction  against  other  bodies.  Their  size  usually  varies  from  that  of 
linseed  to  that  of  hempseed,  but  fragments  of  much  larger  dimensions 
have  occasionally  been  discovered.  One  piece  brought  from  Ghoco, 
New  Granada,  by  Humboldt,  and  presented  to  the  Berlin  Museum, 
weighs  1,088  grains,  or  above  two  ounces  avoirdupois.  The  Madrid 
Museum  possesses  a  specimen  found  in  1822,  in  South  America,  which 
is  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  weighs  11,641  grains.  A  specimen  of 
this  metal  was  found,  in  the  year  1827,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Urals, 
which  weighed  11*57  lbs.  troy.  The  largest  specimen  yet  discovered 
weighs  21  lbs.  troy,  and  is  in  tiie  cabinet  of  Count  DemidofT. 

The  substance  known  as  native  platinum  is  not  a  pure  form  of  that 
metal,  being  usually  combined  with  osmium,  iridium,  palladium,  rhodium, 
and  ruthenium,  forming  the  so-called  Polygene  group  of  elements,  besides 
gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper.  It  is  also  frequently  associated  with 
other  minerals,  such  as  osmiridium,  gold,  magnetite,  ilmenite,  chromic 
iron  ore,  and  iron  pyrites. 

Four  specimens  of  native  platinum  afforded,  on  analysis,  the  following 
results : — 


1. 

a. 

3. 

4. 

Pt 

80-87 

82-60 

86-50 

80-00 

An 

1 

•  •  • 

0-20 

0-80 

1-50 

Fe.        . 

10-92 

10-67 

6-76 

7*20 

Ir   .        . 

0-06 

0-66 

1-05 

1-55 

Rh 

4-44 

•  «  • 

1-00 

2-60 

Pd. 

» 

1-80 

•  •  • 

0-60 

1-00 

Cu. 

2-80 

013 

1-40 

0-65 

Ob  . 

1 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

Iridosmine 

0-11 

3-80 

1-10 

1-40 

Sand 

« •  • 

•  •  • 

2*95 

4-35 

10000 

98-06 

101*15 

100-15 

1.  Ural,  by  Osann;  2.  Borneo,  by  Bocking;  3.  California,  by 
Deville  and  Debray ;  4.  Choco,  by  Deville  and  Debray. 

Platinum  was  discovered  (1735)  by  Ulloa,  a  Spanish  traveller,  in  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  Pinto,  in  the  district  of  Choco,  New 
Granada.  It  has  since  been  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  Island 
of  Borneo,  in  the  sands  of  the  Ebine,  in  those  of  the  Jacky  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  the  gold  regions  of  Brazil,  California,  &c.  The  grains 
of  gold  are  separated  from  platinum  by  amalgamation.  The  grains  of 
platinum  which  are  found  in  the  sands  of  the  river  Jacky,  in  St. 
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Domingo,  are  extremely  brilliant,  and  are  intermixed  with  a  siliceous 
sand,  which  is  generally  ferruginous.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
platinum  at  present  produced  is  obtained  in  the  Ural  districts  from  the 
auriferous  sands  of  Miask,  Nijne-Taguilsk,  Goroblagodatsk,  &c 

Russia  annually  affords  about  4,400  lbs.  troy  of  this  metal,  whidi 
is  about  five  times  the  amount  of  the  united  products  of  Brazil,  Borneo, 
St.  Domingo,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

Estimation  of  Platinum. — This  metal,  for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  is 
weighed  either  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  the  form  of  ammonio-platiiiic 
chloride,  2NH4Cl,PtCl4,  which  is  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  and  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  100*  C. 

When  platinum  is  contained  in  a  solution  in  the  form  of  chloride,  the 
liquor  is  first  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  subsequently  mixed  with 
about  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol.  Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is 
now  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid  again  concentrated  by  evaporation 
in  a  water-bath.  By  this  means  ammonio-platinic  chloride  is  precipi- 
tated,  and  after  being  carefully  washed,  first  with  dilute  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  afterwards  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  is  dried 
in  a  water-bath.  From  the  weight  of  the  double  salt  obtained,  the  per- 
centage of  platinum  is  readily  deduced,  as  every  100  parts  of  the  former 
correspond  to  44*20  parts  of  metallic  platinum.  Instead  of  deducing  by 
calculation  the  weight  of  platinum  from  that  of  the  double  salt  obtained, 
its  amount  may  be  at  once  determined  by  decomposing  the  ammonio-salt 
by  ignition,  and  weighing  the  metallic  spongy  platinum  which  remains 

For  this  purpose  the  double  chloride  should  be  exposed  to  a  full  red 
heat  in  a  closed  porcelain  crucible,  protected  from  direct  action  of  the 
fire  by  being  enclosed  in  one  of  fire-clay.  The  decomposition  of -this  salt 
may  likewise  be  effected  in  a  gas-furnace,  in  which  case  the  external 
crucible  may  be  dispensed  with.  This  decomposition  of  the  salt  by  heat 
requires  to  be  conducted  with  great  care,  since  if  the  evolution  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  be  too  rapid,  a  notable  amoimt  of  metallic  platinum  will  be 
carried  off.  Chloride  of  potassium  may  be  used  instead  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  for  the  precipitation ;  the  potassio-platinic  salt,  2KCl,PtCl4, 
produced,  containing  40*4  per  cent  of  platinum,  is  either  dried  and 
weighed  at  100*  C,  or  is  decomposed,  by  heating  to  redness,  into  metallic 
platinum,  and  potassium  chloride.  The  latter  is  separated  by  solution 
in  hot  water,  and  the  former  dried  and  weighed  in  the  metallic  state. 

Native  platinum  cannot  be  assayed  in  the  dry  way,  and  its  complete 
analysis  is  a  long  and  difficult  operation,  which  can  only  be  successfully 
undertaken  by  an  experienced  chemist.^  The  commercial  assay  of  platinum 

1  The  first  somewhat  oomplete  examination  of  native  platinum  was  made  by 
WoUaston;  but  both  Berzelias  and  Yanquelin  added  much  to  onr  knowledge  of  the 
chemistxy  of  this  metal  The  prooesses  employed  by  the  former  for  the  analysis  of 
native  platinum  are  desoribed  in  Omelin's  '  Handbook,'  vol.  tL  p.  259.  CSaos,  m  1S54 
{Beitr&ffe  zur  OeschichU  der  PUUinmetalU)^  proposed  a  simpler  ana  in  some  respects  more 
accurate  method.  Another  method  has  been  deyised  by  I>eTille  and  Debray  (Ann.  Oh. 
Phys.  (3)  Ivi.  p.  385).  Descriptions  of  the  two  prooesses  last  referred  to  are  given  in 
Watts's  'Dictionary  of  Chemistry/  Art.  *PlaUnum.* 
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is  conducted  bj  performing,  on  a  small  scale,  one  of  the  processes  now  to 
be  described. 
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WoLLASTON*s  PROCESS. — The  platiniferous  grains  subjected  to  treat- 
ment, besides  containing  the  metal  principally  sought,  also  yield  variable 
quantities  of  osmium,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium;  they  also  fre- 
quently contain,  in  addition  to  these,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper, 
together  with  various  heavy  minerals,  such  as  titaniferous  and  chrome 
iron  ores. 

When  gold  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  ore  is  first  subjected 
to  amalgamation  for  the  purpose  of  its  extraction,  and  the  residue,  after 
careful  mechanical  washing  and  digestion,  first  with  nitric  acid  and 
subsequently  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  treated  for  platinum.  The  con- 
centrated ore  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia,  containing  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  either  in  large  glass  carboys  or  in  stoneware  vessels, 
heated  on  a  sand-bath  placed  under  a  chimney,  by  which  the  evolved 
fumes  are  carried  ofif.  The  aqua  regia  is  diluted  w^th  water,  as  by 
this  means  a  smaller  quantity  of  iridium  is  dissolved  than  when  the 
acids  are  employed  in  an  undiluted  state,  and  when  this  metal  is  pre- 
sent even  in  small  quantity  the  manufactured  platinum  is  rendered 
hard  and  its  tenacity  impaired.  The  aqua  regia  is  several  times  renewed 
before  the  solution  of  the  ore  is  completed,  and  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
the  inhalation  of  the  escaping  fumes,  which,  from  the  presence  of  osmium 
compounds,  are  extremely  prejudicial.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  set 
aside,  in  order  that  it  may  brighten  by  subsidence,  and  the  clear  liquid, 
after  being  drawn  off  by  a  glass  syphon,  is  treated  with  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  as  long  as  a  yellow  precipitate  is  deposited.  The  mother 
liquors  from  this  precipitate  still  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
platinum,  together  with  variable  quantities  of  the  other  metals  originally 
present  in  the  material  operated  upon.  Bars  of  zinc,  when  introduced 
into  the  liquors,  produce  a  deposit  of  a  dark  colour,  from  which  a  certain 
amount  of  platinum  is  obtained  by  washing  it  clean  with  hot  water,  and 
,  subsequently  attacking  it  by  aqua  regia  containing  a  large  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  palladium  or  lead  if 
contained  in  the  solution.  Sal-ammoniac  is  now  added  to  the  clear  solu- 
tion, and  a  second  precipitate  of  ammonio-platinic  chloride  is  obtained. 

The  double  chloride  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  redness  in  large  black- 
lead  crucibles,  and  by  this  means  chlorine  and  sal-ammoniac  are  expelled, 
while  metallic  platinum,  in  a  spongy  state,  remains. 

This  spongy  platinum  is  next  finely  pulverized,  by  being  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  and  afterwards  intimately  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  dense  black  slime.  This  is  carefully  passed  through  sieves  of  fine 
wire-gauze,  and  the  coarser  particles,  which  remain  on  the  meshes,  are 
again  crushed  and  ultimately  made  to  pass  through. 
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In  conducting  this  operation,  it  is  of  importance  to  avoid  the  use  of 
any  hard  body,  by  which  a  commencement  of  aggregation  between  the 
particles  of  metal  might  be  produced.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  is  also  necessary,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  ex- 
traneous  matter  into  the  finely  divided  mass,  which  might  be  sufficient  to 
cause  a  serious  imperfection  in  the  forged  platinum  produced.  To  avoid 
this,  the  metallic  powder  is  repeatedly  washed,  by  decantation,-  previous 
to  its  consolidation. 

The  platinum  paste  is  next  moulded  in  an  apparatus  consisting  of 
a  gun-metal  cylinder,  accurately  fitted  with  a  steel  piston,  and  enclosed 
at  the  lower  end  in  a  steel  foot-piece,  by  which  the  escape  of  the  pasty 
mass  is  prevented.  Care  is  taken  that  the  mass  to  be  compressed  be 
entirely  free  from  air-bubbles,  and,  after  first  ramming  with  a  wooden 
pestle,  the  steel  piston  is  applied.  The  water  ia  thaa  aapaalad  tsaoL  tha 
metallic  particles,  and  their  closer  compression  is  afterwards  effected  by  a 
hydraulic  or  powerful  screw-press.  The  discs  of  platinum  thus  formed 
are  subsequently  heated  to  whiteness  and  hammered  on  an  anvil,  until  a 
homogeneous  welded  mass  has  been  obtained. 

Although  commercial  platinum  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  addition 
of  sal-ammoniac  to  the  solution  obtained  from  the  ore,  the  following 
modification  is  to  be  preferred  when  greater  purity  is  required.  The 
solution,  which  is  generally  deep-red,  and  evolves  chlorine  from  the  pre- 
sence of  tetrachloride  of  palladium,  is  boiled^  whereupon  chlorine  is 
expelled,  and  the  palladium  present  reduced  to  the  state  of  dichlorida 

Chloride  of  potassium  is  now  added  to  the  solution,  which  precipitates 
the  platinum  as  sparingly  soluble  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potas- 
sium, leaving  the  palladium  in  solution.  This  precipitate,  which,  when 
pure,  has  a  yellow  colour,  but  is  red  when  iridium  is  present,  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium. 
The  double  salt  of  platinum  is  ignited  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium 
carbonate,  and  the  platinum  thus  reduced  to  the  metallic  state^  while  a 
portion  of  the  iridium  remains  as  trioxide.  The  soluble  potassium  salts 
are  subsequently  removed  by  washing  with  hot  water,  and  the  platinum 
dissolved  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  the  trioxide  of  iridium 
undissolved.  In  order  to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  iridium, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat,  more  than  once,  the  precipitation  by 
chloride  of  potassium  and  the  re-solution  of  the  platinum.  The  platinum 
solution  thus  freed  from  iridium  is  treated  with  sal-ammoniac,  and 
the  metal  thrown  down  as  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 
This  is  ignited,  and  the  resulting  spongy  platinum  treated  as  before 
described. 

When  platinum  ore  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia,  a  portion  consisting  of 
grains  of  osmiridium,  besides  various  other  substances  which  have  not 
been  removed  by  washing,  always  remains  undissolved. 

Devillb  and  Debrat's  Processes. — Platinum  prepared  as  above 
described  is  never  quite  pure,  but  contains  small  quantities  of  osmium. 
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silicon,  &C.  In  order  to  remore  these  impurities,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  render  it  more  compact  4ind  freer  from  cavities,  it  is  fused  in  a  furnace 
composed  of  blocks  of  well-burnt  lime,  .by  means  of  a  hydrogen  or  coal- 
gas  flame  supplied  with  a  current  of  oxygen. 

In  a  furnace  of  this  description,  DeviUe  and  Debray  succeeded,  with 
a  consumption  of  about  43  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  in  melting  and  refining 
25*4  lbs.  of  platinum  in  the  course  of  forty-two  minutes;  very  much 
larger  masses  have  since  been  treated  by  this  method. 

During  the  operation  of  fusion,  the  osmium  is  expelled  in  the  form  of 
tetroxide,  while  silicon  is  removed  in  the  state  of  silicate  of  calcium, 
which,  forming  a  fusible  slag,  is  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  furnace, 
lime  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat  that  a  basin  of  this  substance  less  than 
an  inch  in  thickness  may  be  filled  with  melted  platinum  without  the 
temperature  of  the  exterior  being  raised  much  beyond  150*  C. 

Deville  and  Debray  likewise  introduced  the  following  process  for  the 
treatment  of  platinum  ores  in  the  dry  way.  A  small  reverberatory  furnace, 
of  which  the  bottom  consists  of  a  hemispherical  cavity  of  fire-brick  lined 
with  refractory  clay,  is,  after  being  heated  to  full  redness,  charged  with 
a  mixture  consisting  of  2  cwt&  of  platinum  ore  and  the  same  weight  of 
galena.  The  charging  occupies  some  time,  as  small  quantities  only  are 
introduced  in  succession,  and  the  whole  is  kept  constantly  stirred  untQ  a 
fusible  matte  has  been  produced.  A  small  quantity  of  powdered  glass  is 
used  as  a  flux,  and  by  degrees  a  weight  of  litharge,  equal  to  that  of  the 
galena  employed,  is  thrown  in.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  between 
the  galena  and  lithaige  results  in  the  expulsion  of  sulphur  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  lead  to  the  metallic  state.  The  reduced  lead  forms  with  the 
platinum  a  fusible  alloy,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  undis- 
turbed in  a  melted  state.  In  this  way  the  osmiridium,  which  has  not 
been  attacked,  and  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  very  high,  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  metallic  bath.  The  upper  portion  of  the  platiniferous 
alloy  is  now  drawn  off  into  ingot-moulds,  while  the  residue,  containing 
osmiridium,  is  added  to  the  next  charge.  The  platiniferous  lead  is  sub- 
sequently subjected  to  cupellation  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  crude 
platinum  obtained  is  refincKi  on  a  bed  of  lime,  by  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
combustion  of  a  mixture  of  coal-gas  and  oxygen.  The  platinum  thus 
prepared  is  nearly  pure,  is  very  ductile  and  malleable,  and  works  well 
under  the  hammer. 

The  inalterability  of  platinum  at  high  temperatures,  together  with  its 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  powerful 
chemical  agents,  renders  it  a  useful  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles,  evaporating  dishes,  dec.,  for  laboratory  use.  Large  platinum 
stills  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  'acid ; 
vessels  employed  for  this  purpose  are  strongly  gilt  on  the  inside,  as  unless 
thus  protected,  platinum  prepared  by  WoUaston's  process  soon  becomes 
sufiEiciently  porous  to  admit  of  the  transudation  of  the  acid.  A  platinum 
coinage  was  introduced  some  years  since  in  Russia,  but  not  having 
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been  found   convenient^   the   coins  were  ultimately  withdrawn  from 
circulation. 

Allots  of  Platinum  and  the  Allied  Metals. — Platinum  alloys 
readily  with  most  of  the  heavy  metals,  but  few  of  these  compounds  have 
received  any  very  extended  practical  applications.  The  so-called  plati- 
num bronzes  consist  of  nickel  with  small  quantities  (^  to  1  per  cent.)  of 
platinum,  and  10  to  20  per  cent  of  tin.  An  alloy  of  13  parts  of  copper 
with  3  of  platinum  is  similar  in  colour  to  gold.  Alloys  of  gold  and 
platinum  in  varying  proportions  are  used  in  Prinsep's  Pyrometer  for  the 
determination  of  high  temperatures;  the  melting-point  of  such  alloys 
increases  with  the  proportion  of  platinum.  The  following  values  are  those 
given  by  Schertcl  and  Ehrhard,  which  are  based  upon  YioUe's  observa- 
tions : — 

Mritiog-point. 
1075«  0 
1180 
1255 
1385 
1525 
1690 
1775 

Crucibles  used  for  the  fusion  of  minerals  with  caustic  alkalies  and 
nitre  are  sometimes  made  of  gold  to  which  about  5  per  cent,  of  plati- 
num has  been  added,  as  they  are  sensibly  harder  and  less  liable  to  de- 
formation than  those  made  of  pure  gold,  while  the  resistance  to  corrosion 
by  the  alkaline  flux  is  practically  the  sama 

The  most  interesting  platinum  alloys  are  those  with  iridium,  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  refractory  characters,  strength  and  hardness.  An 
alloy  of  90  of  platinum  with  10  of  iridium  has  been  made  in  some 
quantity  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co.,  for  the  International 
Metric  Commission,  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  standard  metre 
bars  for  the  different  governments  represented  on  the  Commission.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  metal  was  21*522  after  a  first  forging,  21-648 
after  a  second  forging  and  rolling,  and  21*516  after  final  drawing  to  a 
rectangular  section  through  a  series  of  plates.  For  standard  weights  a 
stronger  and  denser  alloy,  containing  20  per  cent,  of  iridium,  is  considered 
preferable.  This  has  a  specific  gravity  of  21*614,  the  volume  of  a  kilo- 
gramme being  only  46*266,  and  that  of  an  avoirdupois  pound  20*986 
cubic  centimetres,  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  a  cube  of  about  1^ 
inch  in  the  side. 

The  native  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium  is  the  hardest  and  most 
refractory  of  the  substances  associated  with  platinum.  It  occurs  in 
crystalline  grains,  which  are  practically  infusible,  are  only  slowly 
attacked  by  the  most  concentrated  aqua  regia,  and  are  as  rigid  as  hard 
tool  steeL  They  are  used  for  the  points  of  gold  pens,  for  which  a 
couple  of  the  larger  grains  are  soldered  to  the  end  of  the  gold  nibs,  and 
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ground  to  the  required  shape  on  an  emery  iii'heeL  Latterly  a  method  of 
casting  osmiridium  into  plates  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Holland  of 
Cincinnati,  who  converts  the  natural  grains  into  a  regulus  by  fusion  with 
phosphorus,  which  becomes  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  poured  into  a  mould 
formed  of  two  metal  plates.  The  slab  of  phosphorized  metal  is  refined 
by  exposing  it  to  a  very  high  temperature  on  a  lime  cupel  in  an  electric 
furnace,  when  the  phosphorus  is  entirely  volatilized,  leaving  the  original 
alloy  in  a  connected  mass  of  the  shape  of  the  mould.  Osmiridium  slabs 
produced  in  this  way  have  been  used  as  draw-plates  for  making  gold  and 
silver  wires  of  very  exact  dimensions,  and  are  said  to  be  preferable  to 
those  made  of  ruby,  as  the  holes,  which  are  made  by  a  diamond  drill 
keep  their  shape  quite  as  well,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
chipping. 
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Abel,  Sir  F.,  on  carbon  in  Bteel,  876. 
Abetrich,  658,  655. 
Abtreiben,  651. 
Abaug,  652,  655. 
Acid  Beeaemer  process,  846. 
Agitator,  Washoe  process,  714. 
Agordo,  kernel-roasting  at,  449. 
Agricola  on  capellation,  654. 
Allen's  method  of  casting  steel,  866. 
Alloys,  colour  of,  8. 

of  aluminium,  531. 

of  antimony,  496. 

of  bismuth,  487,  668. 

of  copper,  462. 

of  iron,  180. 

of  tin,  486. 

of  platinum,  816. 

properties  of,  14. 

Almaden,  mercury-extraction  at,  548. 

mercury  ores  at,  589. 

Altenberg,  preparation  of  arsenic  at^  497. 
roastiog-kilns  at,  198. 

Aludel  furnace  at  Almaden,  548. 
Alumina  as  a  refractory  material,  118. 
Aluminium,  alloys  of,  581. 

discovery  of,  529. 

estimation  of,  529. 

preparation  of,  from  cryolite,  581. 

properties  of,  528. 

metallurgy  o^  529. 

minerals  containing,  529. 

reduction  of,  in  crucibles,  580. 

in  reverberatory  furnace,  580. 

Aluminium-bronze,  581. 
Aluminous  iron  ores,  162. 
Amalgam,  silyer,  natiye,  660. 

bricks  of,  691. 

filtration  of,  690,  715. 

retorting  o^  694,  715,  781. 

Amalgamated  plates,  778,  783,  786. 


Amalgamation  of  silver  orte,  683. 

arrastra,  at  Pestarena,  792. 

at  St.  John  d*el  Rey,  788. 

barrel,  694. 

distilled  mercury  in,  788. 

hot  process  of,  692. 

in  Montana,  722. 

in  Hungarian  mill,  787. 

in  Queensland  gold-mill,  786. 

Kroncke's  process  of,  719. 

Mexican  or  patio  process  o^  683. 

of  blanket-washings,  780. 

pan,  and  concentration  combined, 

796. 

sodium  amalgam  in,  786. 

stove,  692. 

Washoe  process  of,  699. 

Amalgams,  586. 

American  charcoal  blast-furnaces,  260. 

ore  hearth,  682. 

atBleiberg  and  Frzibram,  682. 

Ammiolite,  537. 

Ammonium  sulphate  from  blast-furnaces, 

241. 

from  coke-ovens,  90,  94. 

AnalysiB  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and 

steel,  878. 

of  fuels,  estimation  of  sulphur,  25. 

of  ash,  25. 

of  hygrometric  water,  25. 

of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 


of  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 


26. 

27. 

—  of  iron  and  steel,  Eggerts's  pro- 
cesses, 877. 

—  of  iron  ores,  164. 
estimation  of  water,  164. 

—  attack  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Analysis  of  iron  ores,  estimation  of  sul- 
phur, 166. 
of    phosphoric    anhy- 


dride, 166. 


166. 


of  carbonic  anhydride, 


determination  of  manganese, 


166. 


167. 


estimation  of  titanic  oxide, 
of  insoluble  residue,  167. 


Anchor  coke-oyen,  80. 

Ancient  metallurgy,  1. 

Anglesite,  568. 

Annealing,  11. 

Anthracite  blast-furnaces,  266. 

in  South  Wales,  266. 

in  the  United  States,  266, 268. 

composition  of,  48. 

gases  occluded  in,  49. 

Antimonial  nickel,  386. 
Antimony,  alloys  of,  496. 

ancients  upon,  8. 

impurities  of  refined,  496. 

liquation  of  the  sulphide,  492. 

metallurgy  of,  492. 

ores,  488. 

assay  of,  dry,  489. 

the  sulphide  by  iron, 


490. 


wet,  491. 


properties  of,  487. 

pure,  preparation  o£^  488. 

reduction  in  crucibles,  492. 

singling,  498. 

doubling,  498. 

melting  for  star-metal,  498. 

Antimony-smelting  in  the  blast-furnace, 
494. 

smelting  mixtures,  494. 

materials  of  the  charge,  494. 

calcination  of  dressed  ores. 


495. 


refining  crude  metal,  495. 
furnace  products,  495. 


Argentite,  660,  666. 
Armour-plates,  compound,  370. 

hammered,  321. 

rolled,  821. 

Arquerite,  660. 
Arrastra,  Francfort's,  798. 

Mexican,  684,  685,  771. 

Arsenic,  ores  of,  496. 
assay  of,  497. 


Arsenic,  preparation  of,  at  Altenberg,  497. 

at  Reichenstein,  498. 

properties  of,  496. 

white,  manufacture  of,  497. 

Arsenious  oxide,  production  of,  in  DeTon 

and  Cornwall,  478,  497. 
Ash  of  coal,  46,  47. 

Boghead  cannel,  48. 

lignite,  42. 


peat,  85. 

(American),  38. 

woods,  83. 


Assay  of  antimony  ores,  489. 
— —  of  arsenic  ores,  497. 

of  bismuth  ores,  559. 

of  copper  «res,  dry,  401. 

Cornish,  401. 

(German,  407- 


410. 


418. 


wet»  by  zinc  or  iron,  409. 
by  cyanide  of  potassium, 

by  sodium  hyposulphite. 


by  electrolysis,  414. 

of  gold  bullion,  757. 
of  gold  ore,  753. 
of  gold  quartz,  754. 
of  iron  ores,  dry,  154. 

apparatus  necessary,  154. 

Berthier's  preliminary  method. 


156. 


158. 


principal  fluxes  required,  157. 
fiu^es  in  German  ironworks. 


crucibles  used  for,  158. 

brasquing  of  crudbles,  158. 

preparation  of  the  assay,  158. 

fusion  of  the  assay,  159. 

conclusions  from    colour  of 

slag,  159. 

Swedish  process,  160. 

—  of  iron  ores,  wet^  160. 

Mai^u^rite*s  process,  161. 

Penny's  process,  161. 

standard  solutions,  161. 

— solution  of  the  ore,  162, 

determination    of    the    iron, 

162. 

—  of  lead  ores,  575. 
-  without  sulphur  or  arsenic. 


575. 


577,  578. 


with    sulphur,  arsenic,  Ac, 


by  alkaline  fiux  only,  577. 
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Auay  of  lead  ores,  by  metallio  iron,  678. 
— in  iron  diah  or  crucible,  578, 

581. 
by  alkaline  flux  and  metallio 

iron,  679. 
by    Bodium    carbonate     and 

nitre,  682. 

of  mercury  ores,  640,  641, 

at  Idria,  642. 

of  tin  ores,  472. 

of  ailyer  bullion,  fire,  671. 

Tolumetric,  674. 

of  nlyer  ores,  668. 

of  zinc  ores,  fire,  606. 

humid,  606. 

volumetric,  607. 

Aubel  on  the  fusion  of  nickel,  889. 

Augite,  204. 

Angustin's  process  of  silver  extraction, 

724. 

first  roasting,  724. 

roasting  with  salt,  726. 

lixiviation  and  precipitation,  726. 

■  arrangement  of  plant,  726. 

products,  726. 

Australian  gold-mills,  783,  788. 
Austria,  blowing-engines  in,  223. 
—^  charcoal-burniog  in,  66. 
Ayresome  Iron  Works,  furnace  hoists  at, 

244,  246. 
Azurite,  894. 

.Backwoods  hearth,  628. 

Baises  and  skin  for  collecting  gold,  790. 

Balbaoh  and  Faber  du  Faur's  method  of 

distilling  argentiferous  zinc,  645. 
Ball  ironstone,  186. 
Balling  or  re-heating  furnace,  816. 
Barrel  amalgamation  of  silver  ores,  694, 

719,  790. 

at  Halsbriicke,  694. 

roasting  the    ore  with    salt, 


696. 


696. 


-  reactions     during     roasting, 

arrangement  of  barrels,  696. 

details  of  working,  696,  697. 

reactions  in,  698. 

treatment  of  slimes,  698. 

filtration  of  amalgam,  698. 

retorting,  699. 

losses  of  silver  and  mercury, 


699. 


cost  of,  699. 


Barrow-in-Furness,  charges  and  yield  of 

furnaces  at,  264. 

collection  of  waste  gases  at,  238. 

Base  bullion,  627. 

Base  ores  of  Montana,  722. 

Basic  open-hearth  steel  process,  360. 

Basic  Bessemer  steel  process,  346. 

Bath  metal,  463. 

Batho*s  open-hearth  furnace,  360. 

Bauxite,  629,  680. 

Bayles  or  boles,  169. 

Belgian  zinc  process,  612. 

early  history  of,  613. 

calcination  of  ores,  613. 

calcination  of  blende,  614. 

manufacture  of  retorts,  614, 

616. 

arrangement  of  retorts,  616. 

zinc  furnaces  at  Angleur,  616. 

zinc  furnace,  Boetius's,  617. 

Siemens's  regenerative,  617. 

method  of  working,  619. 

in  the  United  States,  619. 

Bell,  Sir  I.  L.,  dephosphorizing  refinery 

process  of,  279. 
on  heat  absorbed  in  blast  furnaces, 

270. 

on  blast-fumac^  coke,  94. 

Bell-metal,  463,  487. 

Berdan*s  pan,  787. 

Berthier,  estimation  of  calorific  power  of 

fuels,  20. 
—^  process  for  extraction  of  nickel,  887. 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes  com- 
bined at  Neubeig,  366. 

converter,  dephosphorizing  in,  349. 

pig-iron,  263,  267. 

process,  acid,  for  steel  manufacture, 

338. 

two  methods  of,  339. 

pig-iron  suitable  for,  339. 

fixed  converter,  339. 

movable  converter,  840. 

lining  of  converter,  340. 

description  of  plant,  341. 

method  of  conducting,  343. 

treatment  of  the  liquid  steel 

in  the  moulds,  344. 
German  classification  of  me- 


thods of,  345. 

— analyses  of  metal  and  slag 

taken  during  blow,  346,  346. 
methods  of  ooutrolling  work- 
ing, 348. 
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Beflsemer  proeen,  baaCyduoorsry  of,  850. 

essential  peculiarities  of,  850. 

conyerter  linings,  850. 

modem  form  of  conyerter,  851. 

dephosphoriEing  period,  858. 

—  recarbarizing  period,  858. 

analysis  of  metal  taken  during 

blow,  353. 

•  analysis  of  cinder,  858. 

state    of   phosphorus   in  the 

slag,  854. 


applications  of  the  slag,  854. 

—  process,   recent  improyements  in 

working,  854. 

•  silicon,  carbon,  and  manganese 


as  sources  of  heat  in,  848. 
—  steel,  analyses  of,  849. 

carbon  in,  848. 

classification   of,   in   Sweden 


and  Austria,  847. 

pig  iron  suitable  for,  848. 

Best  selected  copper,  427. 
Best  tap-cinder,  292. 
Bicheroux*s  furnace,  818. 
Bismuth,  alloys  of,  487,  568. 
-^-^  carbonate  of,  559. 
commercial,  557. 

extraction  of,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 568. 

Joachimsthal  process,  561. 

Schneeberg  process,  560. 

metallurgy  of,  560. 

natiye,  558. 

ores,  558. 

assay  of,  559. 

'  oxide  of,  559. 

production  of,  at  Freiberg,  561. 

properties  of,  557. 

purification  of,  557. 

silicate  of,  559. 

sulphide  of,  559. 

Bituminous  coal,  44. 

Black  plates,  822. 

Black  sands,  184,  140,  768,  800. 

Black  tin,  assay  of,  478. 

in  brasqued   or   black-lead 

crucibles,  478. 

with  potassium  cyanide,  474. 

Cornish  method,  474. 


Blackband  ironstone,  185. 
^—  analyses  of,  150. 

distribution  of,  149. 

Blair's  process  for  direct  reduction  of 
iron  ores,  181. 


Blake's  stone-breaker,  186. 

Blanket  slnices  in  gold-stamping  mills, 

775,  776,  777. 
Blanket  washings,  amalgamation  of,  780. 
Blast-furnace,  205. 

at  Ditton  Brook,  210. 

at  Oldbury,  210. 

at  Stockton  Ironworks,  210. 

belly  of,  206. 

boshes  of,  205,.  21 4. 

BtLttgenbach*s,  208. 

cinder-fall,  209. 

cinder-notch,  209. 

cinder-tub,  209. 

cupola-furnace  or,  207. 

dam-stone  and  dam-plate,  206. 

deyelopment  o^  from  Sttlckofen, 

183. 
—^  dimensions,  218. 

of  Swedish  charcosl,  214. 

in  Cleveland,  217.     * 

hearth,  205. 

hearth  and  boshes,  protection  of, 

208. 

Lloyd's  spray-tuyers,  209. 

Lurman's  slag-tuyer,  210. 

materials  and  construction  of,  206, 

monkey-tuyers,  209. 

-^-^  roughing-hole,  209. 

stack  or  body,  205. 

tap-hole,  209. 

throat,  205. 

tunnel-head,  210. 

tuyer-holes,  206. 

tymp,  206. 

tymp-arch,  209. 

water^tuyers,  208. 

Blast-furnaces,   charge    of,   preliminary 

treatment^  184. 

fluxes  in,  184, 198. 

heat  absorbed  for  work  done  in, 

270. 

— —  distribution  of,  271. 

sources  of,  271. 

connection  between,  and  tem- 
perature of  blasty  272. 
dependent  on  quality  of  metal 

produced,  272. 
influence  of  the  ore  and  char* 

coal  upon,  272. 

production  of,  257. 

modem  fumaoee,  257. 

charcoal  furnaces,  258. 

coke  furaaoea,  261. 
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Blasi-furnaoei,  produetion  of,  uiing  coal, 

265. 

anthracite  fumaeea,  266. 

ferro-mangan6MfuniaoeB,268. 

slaga  of,  198. 

relationB  of  flaxes  to,  198. 

heat  required  for  fating,  200. 

miztorea  for,  201. 

analyses  of,  202. 

fluidity  o^  203. 

colours  of,  208. 

sulphur  in,  202,  203. 

ciystaUiaed  products  in,  204. 

disposal    and'  utiliaation    of, 

204. 

smelting  in,  249. 

fuel  used,  249. 

use  of  charcoal,  249. 

coke  suitable  for  use,  249. 

use  of  anthracite,  249. 

'use   of   air-dried    wood   and 


peat^  249. 

use  of  raw  coal,  260. 

blowing-in,  250. 

tuyere    used    in    blowing-in, 


250. 


250. 


ohaige    used    in    blowing-in 


methods  of  charging,  251. 

descent  of  charges,  251. 

mixing  of  charges,  251. 

distribution  of  materials,  251. 

tapping,  252. 

blowing-out,  258. 

Blast-pipes  and  noasles,  288. 

connections  for  oold-blast,  284. 

tuyers,  284. 

Blast-reservoir  at  Dowlais,  219. 
Bleiberg  process  of  lead-smelting,  600. 

fuel  employed  in,  600. 

conduct  of  operations,  601. 

payment  of  wages,  ftc,  602. 

Blicksilber,  561,  658. 

-— ^  refining  of,  654. 

Blister-copper,  424. 

Blister-steel,  828. 

Blochaim,  Gjers'  soaking-pits  at^  868. 

casting-pit   and   cogging-mill   at, 

869. 
Bloomery,  American,  175. 

production  of  iron  in,  176. 

Bloomery  or  nattye  forge  in  Borneo,  170. 

in  Burma,  169. 

in  India,  169. 


Blowholes,  steel  castings  without,  366. 
Blowing-engine  at  Dowlais,  220. 

in  Austria,  228. 

in  North  of  Bngland,  222. 

power  required,  223. 

pressure  of  blast,  223. 

pressure  regulators,  228. 

Blowing-houses  in  Cornwall,  480. 

Blowing-in  of  blast-furnaces,  250. 

Blowing-out  of  blast-famaces,  258. 

Blue  billy,  186,  292. 

Bochum,  coke  blast-furnaces  at,  264. 

Boetius's  ainc  furnace,  517. 

Bog  iron  ore,  130. 

Bog  ore,  analyses  of,  146. 

Boghead  cannel  coal,  150. 

I  composition  of  ash  of,  48. 

Bohnerx,  145. 

BoUche  or  Spanish  lead-furnace,  598. 

history  of,  598. 

at  Linares,  599. 

caldeo,  599. 

blandeo,  599. 

corrida,  599. 

yield  of  lead  from,  600. 

Boss's  modification  of  the  Washoe  pro- 
cess, 718. 

Bowl-metal,  498. 

Brass,  ancients  on,  5. 

—-  composition  of  different  varieties 
of,  468,  465. 

calamine^  manufacture  of,  465. 

direct  preparation  of,  466. 

solder,  468. 

Brasqued  crucibles,  159. 

Braailian  process  for  direct  reduction  of 
iron  ores,  177. 

furnace  used,  177. 

yield  of  metal,  178. 

Breckon  and  Dixon's  coke-oven,  78. 

nature  of  improvements  in,  78. 

quality  and  quantity  of  coke  made 

in,  80. 

Britannia  metal,  487. 

Bronae,  468,  487. 

ancient  use  of,  5. 

Brown  coal,  40. 

charring  of,  95. 

Brown  hsBmatite,  184. 

Brown  iron  ores,  older,  distribution  of 

142. 

analyses  of,  148. 

newer,  distribution  of,  144. 

from  the  oolite,  &c.,  analyses  of,  144. 
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Brunton*B  CAlciner,  475. 
Btill^log,  128,  292. 
Ballion,  gold,  assay  of,  757. 

ailver,  fire  aaaay  of,  671. 

• computation  of  results,  671. 

lead  required  for  oupellatioD, 

672. 

volumetric  assay  of,  674. 

standard  solution,  675. 

decimal  solution,  675. 

method  of  conducting  assay, 

apparatus  employed,  677. 

correction  for  temperature  of 

standard  solution,  679. 

preparation  of  standard  solu- 


675. 


tion,  680.  » 
Burnt  Witts,  478. 
Bystrdm*s  pyrometer,  22. 

Cadinho,  177. 

Cadmia,  6. 

Cake-copper,  428,  481. 

Caking  coal,  44. 

efifects  of  different  treatments 


on,  44. 


45. 


effect  of  exposure  to  air  on, 
effects  of  inorganic  matter  on. 


45. 
Calamine,  502. 

electric,  508. 

Calamine-brass,  manufacture  of,  465. 

Calaverite,  744. 

Calcining  kilns  for  iron  ores,  198,  196, 

197. 
Calomel,  native,  537. 
Calorie,  17. 
Calorific  intensity,  definition  of,  17. 

of  fuel,  22. 

power,  definition  of,  17. 

of  fuels,  17. 

of  carbon,  19. 

of  carbon  monoxide,  19. 

of  hydrogen,  20. 

of  fuels,  Berthier's  method  of 

estimatiug,  20. 

of  coal,  22. 

—  determination  of,  by  litharge, 


28. 

Calorific  powers,  table  of,  21. 
Calorimetrio  experiments,  Rumford's,  17. 
Cannel  coal,  47. 
Carbon,  combustion  of,  16. 


Carbon,  calorific  power  o^  19. 

condition  of,  in  iron,  126. 

semi-combined  or  hardening,  127. 

in  Bessemer  steel,  848,  849. 

graphitic,  estimation  of,  in  iron  and 

steel,  874. 
combined,  estimation  of,  in  iron 

and  steel,  376. 

determination  of,  in  iron  and  steel, 


£ggerts*s  process,  877. 
Carbonic  oxide^  calorific  power  of,  19. 
Carbonization  of  coal  in  heaps,  70. 
Carbonized  fuels,  preparation  of,  50. 
Carinthia,  gas  pCiddiing  furnaces  in,  295. 

refinery  process  in,  277. 

Carinthian  process  for  steel-making,  335. 

Carv^  coke-oven,  88. 

condensation  of  tar  and  anunoma- 

oal  liquors  in,  89. 

•  yield  of  coke,  tar,  &c.,  in,  89,  90. 

Case-hardening,  333. 
Cassiterite,  469. 
Castilian  furnace^  605. 

ores  suitable  for,  605. 

-^—  removal  of  slag  from,  606. 

expenditure  of  coke  in,  606. 

use  of  scrap-iron  in,  606. 

in  Derbyshire,  606. 

Cast-iron,  proportion  of  carbon  in,  126. 

in  Hindoo  furnace  slags,  183. 

necessity  of  preliminary  treatment 

of  materials  in  the  production  of,  184. 
necessity  of  fluxes  in  the  produc- 


tion of,  184. 

—  varieties  o^  258. 

—  partial  decarburization 
mentation,  870. 

analysis  of,  873. 


of,  by 


Cast-steel,  crucible,  329. 

manufacture  of,  880. 

-^--  time  occupied  in  melting,  330. 

fuel  consumed  in  making,  331. 

Siemens*s  regenerative  furnace  tap' 

plied  to  production  of,  331. 
Catalan  forge  for  direct  reduction  of  iron 

ores,  171. 

description  of  hearth,  171. 

description  of  trompe^  172. 

regulation  of  air  supply,  172. 

hammer  employed  in,  173. 

method  of  working,  173. 

massouquettes  from,  173. 

greiUade,  174. 

reactions  in,  174. 
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Catalan  forge,  masaoques,  175. 
time    employed   in    working 

charge,  175. 

weight  of  ore  treated,  176. 

character  of  metal  obtained, 

175. 
proeeas,  production  of  steely  iron 

in,  824. 
Cazo,  692. 

Cement  copper,  449. 
Cementation,  825. 

converting.fnmace  for,  826. 

chaiging  conyerting-fumace,  827. 

preparation  of  charcoal  for  use  in, 

827,  828. 

trial  bare,  827. 

time  required  for,  827. 

Swediah  iron  suited  for,  827. 

physical  properties  of  bars  before 

and  after,  828. 

increase  of  weight  experienced  by 


iron  during,  828. 

of  cast-iron,  370, 

Cerargyrite,  668. 
Cerussite,  567. 
Cerrantite,  489. 
Charcoal,  51. 

quick  and  slow  charring,  52. 

•  determination  of  yield  of,  52. 

various  methods  of  burning,  68. 

•  yield  of  different  woods,  63. 

specific  gravity  of,  68. 

volatile  matter  in,  64* 

•  water  in,  64. 

absorption  of  water  and  gases  by. 


64. 


and  coke,  manufacture  of,  Mr.  £. 


Rogers  on,  74. 

from  brown  coal,  95. 


Charcoal  blast-furnaces,  258. 

Styrian,  258. 

Swedish,  235,  259. 

temperature    of    blast 


used,  259. 


259. 


weekly  production   of, 
consumption  of   char- 


coal in,  260. 

American,  260. 


—  hearths,  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron  in,  287. 

—  kiln,  American,  rectangular,  59. 

cylindrical,  60. 

conical,  60. 


Charcoal  kilns,  varieties  of,  61. 

grates  of,  61. 

for  saving  both  tar  and  char- 
coal, 62. 

non-condensable  gases  evolved 

from,  used  as  fuel,  68. 

Charooal-buming  in  piles,  52. 

irregular  contraction  of  piles,  54. 

in  rectangular  heaps,  56. 

in  long  piles,  58. 

in  long  piles,  collection  of  distilla- 
tion products,  58. 

in  long  piles  in  Sweden,  58. 

in  China,  58. 

in  piles,  disadvantage  of,  58. 


Charring,  object  of,  51. 

of  wood,  loss  of  bulk  ocicaaioned  by, 

57. 

of  peat  in  heaps,  65. 

in  ovens,  66. 

of  brown  coal,  95. 

Chenot's  process  for  direct  reduction  of 

iron  ores,  180. 

construction  of  furnace,  180. 

charge  of  furnace,  180. 

cooling  reduced  metal,  180. 

balling  of  sponge,  181. 

for  conversion  of  metallic  sponge 

into  steel,  882. 
Chicago,    anthracite    blast-furnaces   at, 

267. 
Chili,  amalgamation  in,  719. 

copper  bars  from,  481. 

smelting  in,  481. 

C^ling  or  chill  casting,  127. 
China,  charcoal-burning  in,  58. 
Chloridising  silver  ores,  Stetefeldt's  fur- 
nace for,  719. 
Chlorination  process  for  extraction  of 

gold,  798. 
method  of  conducting  in  California, 

799. 
Chromic  iron  ore  as  a  refractory  material, 

118. 
Chromium  sesquioxide  as  a  refractory 

material,  118. 
ChrysocoUa,  896. 
Cinder-pig,  128. 
Cinnabar,  587. 
Claudet*s  process,  788. 

analysis  of  strong  liquors,  789. 

—  estimation   of    silver  in  the 

liquors,  740. 
precipitation  of  silver,  740. 
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Ckodet'a  prociiM,  predoiu  metali 
traeted  by,  in  the  tToitcd  Kingdom,  741. 

^^*  analysii  ol  ailTer  predpitatey 

741. 

eott  o^  and  prodnee,  per  ton 

of  ore,  741. 

CUnsfchal,  redaction  of  lead  orea  at^  007. 

nae  of  alag-noislea,  608. 

collection  of  fume,  609. 

fint  matte,  609. 

roasting  first  mattes,  609. 

-^—  second  matte,  610. 

third  and  foorth  mattes^  610. 

copper  matte,  610, 

recent  modifications  in  lead-smelting 


of 


at,  610. 

Claasthalite,  667. 

day  ironstones,  135. 

distribatton  of,  148. 

— '■ analyses  o^  149. 

Clay  band  ironstone,  185. 

Clay's  process  for  direct  reduction 
iron  ores,  179. 

Clay-slate  or  thale  for  fiuxing,  199. 

Cleveland,  basic  Bessemer  steel  woriu  in, 
351,  858. 

district^  roasting-kiln  in,  195. 

—^  coke  blast-furnaces  of,  262. 

iron  ore,  distribution  of,  151. 

^^  analyses  o^  161. 

Cloea's  process  for  extraction  of  nickel, 
887. 

Close  regulus,  430. 

dosson's  process  for  obtaining  magnesia, 
864. 

Coal,  calorific  power  of,  22. 

—^  composition  and  origin  of,  88. 

occurrence  of,  89. 

formation  of,  from  woody  tissue,  89. 

nitrogen  in,  89. 

sulphur  in,  89. 

occurrence  of  minerals  in,  40. 

brown,  or  lignite,  40. 

inorganic  matter  in,  40. 

•  red  and  white  ash,  40. 

American,  48. 

cretaceous,  composition  of,  48. 

bituminous,  44. 

caking,  44. 

non-caking,  44. 

effect  of  heat  on  the  caking  pro- 
perty of,  44. 

— ^  British,  composition  of,  46. 

foreign,  composition  of,  47. 


Coal,  ash,  oompositioB  of,  47. 

cannel,  composition  o^  48. 

anthracite,  compoation  of,  48. 

^^  occlusion  of  gases  in,  48. 

production  o^  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 50. 

Coal-brasses,  150. 

Coarse-met^    Welsh    eopper-emelting^ 
421,  428. 

Cobalt,  881. 

bloom,  382. 

blue,  884. 

estimation  o(  382. 

glance,  381. 

ores  of,  381. 

oxide  of,  888. 

preparations  of,  883. 

Coccinite,  587. 

Cogging-miU  at  Blochsim,  868. 

Coke,  65. 

first  employment  of,  68b 

^—  good  quality,  properties  of,  6A> 

influence  of  mode  of  preparation 

on,  69. 

produced  in  OTcns,  properties  of,  77. 

from  which  the  bye-products  have 

been  collected,  94. 

composition  and  properties  of,  94. 

power  of  absorbing  water,  95. 

Coke  blast-furnaces,  261. 

in  the  Siegen  district,  261. 

in  the  Mttsen  district,  262. 

in  South  Stafibrdshire,  262. 

in  the  Cleyeland  district,  262L 

at  Newport,  268. 

at  Ormesby,  268. 

at  Ditton  Brook,  264. 

at  Consett,  264. 

in  the  Barrow  district,  264. 

at  Bochum,  264. 

Coke-oTen,  anchor,  80. 

beehive,  74. 

—  —  charge  of,  75. 

cooling  of  coke  from,  80. 

— -^^  cooling  o^  76, 

drawing  chargea  of,  76. 

Breckon  and  Dixon's,  78. 

^ nature  of  improTement, 


78. 


quality  and  quantity  of 


coke  made  in,  80. 

Canrte',  88. 

— —  — —        ■  improvement  ^fected  by, 

88. 
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Coke-OTOD,  CArv^wiihoatfire-plaoe8,89. 

yield  of  coke,  tar,  kc, 

89,  90. 

Hoffmann's,  90. 

easential  features  of,  90. 

air  regenerators  of,  92. 

circulation  of  the  air  and 

of  the  gases  of  the  charge,  92. 

yield  of  ammoniam  sul- 
phate, kc.,  94. 

Jameson's,  94. 

conversion   of   oxdinary 


beehive  into,  94. 

yield  of  tar,  &c.,  94. 

North  of  England,  77. 

Otto's,  90. 

Fauwels  and  Duboohet's,  81. 

at  SU  Etienne,  83. 

Pemolet's,  88. 

—  _.  products    obtained    by. 


83. 

charge  of,  86. 

• condenser  applied  to,  86. 

washers,  87. 

time  occupied  in  work- 
ing charge  in,  87. 

-^— treatment  of  impure  ooal 

in,  88. 

Simon-Caryte*,  89. 

—  -^—  improToment  effected 

by,  89. 

Coke-ovens,  collection  of  tar,  ftc,  from, 
81,  89,  90,  94. 

Coking  in  mounds,  70. 

dimensions  of  mound,  70. 

lighting  of  mounds,  71. 

in  ovens,  74. 

in  rectangular  kilns,  71. 

charging  the  kilns,  72. 

airways  left  in,  72. 

regulation  of  draught,  73. 

—  time  occupied  by  the  process, 


73. 


yield  of  coke,  74. 


object  of;  51. 

Cold-short  iron,  323. 

Cold-shortness,  129. 

Colorado,  extraction  of  silver  in,  732. 

Colorados,  660,  663. 

Colour  of  alloys,  8. 

of  metals,  8. 

Combustion,  products  of,  16. 
Compressed  steel,  365. 
Krupp's,  365. 


Compressed  steel,  Jones's,  365. 

Whitworth's,  365. 

Comstock  lode,  664,  666,  699,  700,  705. 

Concentration  by  strakes,  789. 

and  pan  amalgamation  combined, 

796. 
Concentrators  for  auriferous  sulphides 

and  arsenides,  780,  786. 
Condie's  steam-hammer,  805. 
Conductivity    of    metals,    thermal    and 

electric,  13. 
Consett,  coke  blast-furnaces  at,  264. 
Copper,  alloys  of,  462. 

ancient  use  of,  4. 

bars,  431. 

best-selected,  427. 

blue  carbonate  o^  394. 

bottoms,  428. 

cake,  428,  431. 

dry,  425. 

extraction  of,  wet  processes  for,  448. 

hydrochloric-acid  process,  450 

Longmaid's  processes,  451. 

Henderson's  process,  452. 

treatment  of  burnt  cupriferous 

pyrites,  453. 

ingots,  481. 

moulds  for,  426. 

imports  and  exports  of  British,  401. 

impurities  of  commercial,  389. 

marketable,  425. 

mattes,  treatment  of,  by  electrolysis, 

462. 

metalluigy  of,  416. 

principles  involved  in,  416. 

native,  390. 

nickel,  386. 

ores  of,  390. 

distribution  of,  396. 

dry  assay  of,  401. 

wet  assay  of,  409. 

by  electrolysii,  414. 

by     sodium     hyposul- 


phite, 413. 

—  overpoled,  426. 

—  precipitated  from  mine  waters,  448. 

—  production  of,  throughout  the 
world,  for  the  years  1880  to  1885  in- 
clusive, 400. 

—  properties  of,  389. 

—  pure,  preparation  of,  889. 

—  pyrites,  892. 

—  refining  of,  by  electrolysis,  459. 

—  regule,  428. 
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Copper,  smelting   of,   most    important 
methods,  417. 

Welsh  method,  417. 

calcination     of     mixed 


ores,  419. 
421. 


fusion  of  calcined  ores, 

calcination  of     crushed 

coarse-metal,  423. 

fusion     of    calcined 

coarse-metal,  423. 

roasting    white-metal 


or  pimple-metal,  424. 
— ' refiuing   and    toughen- 
ing, 425. 


refining,  427. 


427. 


use  of  phosphorus  in 
making  best  -  selected, 
modifications  of,  428. 


in  Chili,  431. 
in  Mansfeld,  431. 
Manh^  process,  444. 


—  sulphate  obtained  as  a  bye-product, 
802,  804. 

—  tile,  428,  431. 

—  tough-pitch,  426. 
vitriolizing  of,  at  Oker,  801. 


Corduri&*8    process,    dezincification    of 

lead,  645. 
Cornish  assay  of  copper  ores,  401. 

apparatus  employed,  401. 

preliminary  examination,  402. 

method  of  conducting,  402. 

fusion  for  regulus,  403. 

calcination  of  the  regulus,  404. 

•  fusion  for  coarse  copper,  406. 

treatment  of  slags  for  copper. 


406. 


refining,  406. 


Bssay  of  black  tin,  474. 

process  of  lead-smelting,  596. 

calcination,  696. 

flowing,  697. 

time  required  for,  597. 

Coronarium,  6. 

Corsican  process  for  reduction  of  iron 

ores,  176. 
—  description  of  forge  or  fire, 

176. 

..  first  operation  or  roasting. 


176. 


177. 


second  operation  or   firing. 


Corsican    process,    time    oeeapied    by 

operation,  177. 

yield  and  cost,  177. 

Cotunnite,  566. 

Coueron,  extraction  of  silver  from  lead 

at,  647. 

lead-smelting  at,  591. 

calcination  of  lead  ores  at,  593. 

ores  smelted  at,  593. 

repairing  of  furnace  bottom  at. 


595. 


weight  of  charges,  kc ,  695. 

—  treatment  of  siliceous  lead  ores  at, 
616. 

water-jacket  furnace,  618. 

reduction    of    calcined    ores 

and  grey  slags,  619. 

—  composition  of  smelting  mix- 


ture, 620. 

management  of  furnace,  621. 

'  quantity  of  material  smelted. 


622. 

—^  loss  of  lead,  fte^  622. 

Cowlea'  process  of  making  aluminium 

alloys,  531. 
Cowper*s  hot-blast  stoye,  229. 

action  of,  230. 

heating  power,  231. 

preyention  of  choking,  281. 

at  Newport  Iron  Works,  281. 

Cradle,  gold-washing  by,  763. 
Cretaceous  coal,  composition  of,  43. 
Creusot,  improyed  Danks's  furnace  at, 

301. 
Crocus,  123. 
Crop-ends,  317,  367. 
Crucible  tongs,  155. 
Crucibles,  115. 

properties  required  in,  115. 

highly  refractory,  mixture  for,  116. 

testing  fusibility  of,  117. 

burnt  and  unbumt,  117. 

action  of  metallic  oxides  on,  117. 

London,  117. 

Cornish,  118. 

French,  118. 

Hessian,  118. 

for  steel-melting,  830. 

Crude  arsenic,  production  of,  in  Devon 

and  Cornwall,  478,  497. 
Crushing-rolls,  186,  772. 
Cryolite,  preparation  of  aluminium  from, 

531. 
Crystallization  of  metals,  10. 
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Culm,  480. 

Cup  and  cone,  237. 

CupellatioD,  usay  by,  583. 

brightening,  686. 

sprouting  or  vegetating,  685. 

assay  furnace,  684. 

of  silver  ores,  668. 

of  silver  bullion,  671. 

of  gold  ores  by,  756. 


or  refining,  desilverisation  of  lead 

by,  647. 
Cupels,  684. 

manufacture  of,  587. 

moulds  for,  688. 

Cupola  blast-furnaces,  207. 
Cupriferous  pyrites,  burnt,  treatment  of, 

463. 
proportion  of  salt  and  sulphur 

required  for  roasting,  464. 

composition  of,  454. 

grinding,  464. 

calcination,  466. 

liziviation,  467. 

assay  for  determining  when 

completely  calcined,  467. 

precipitation  of  copper,  458. 

recovery  of  sodium  sulphate, 

459. 
modifications  of  the  ordinary 

process,  459. 

extraction  of  precious  metals 


from,  738. 
Cuprite,  890. 

Dauascihiro,  342. 

Danks*s  rotative  puddling  furnace,  298, 
301. 

description  of,  299. 

supply  of  air  to,  300. 

separation  of  silicon  and  phos- 
phorus in,  301. 

weight  of  ball  from,  801. 

squeezer  used  with,  310. 


Dannemora  iron,  328. 

magnetic  iron  ore  of,  137. 

Darlaston,  collection  of  waste  gases  at, 
236. 

Daubr^lite,  181. 

Davey's  hydraulic  forging  press,  308. 

Delta  metal,  464. 

Denver,  extraction  of  silver  at,  732. 

lead-smelting  furnaces  at,  626. 

Dephosphorizing  in  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter, 349. 


Desilverization  of  lead,  634. 

by  zinc,  641. 

De  Vathaire  on  the  fuel  required  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  pig  metid,  272. 

Deville  and  Caron*s  magnesium  process, 
632. 

Deville  and  Debray's  platinum  processes, 
814. 

Deville's  aluminium  process,  529. 

sodium  process,  527. 

Dilatation  of  metals  by  heat,  13. 

Dinas  fire-brick,  composition  of,  115. 

Dioptase,  395. 

Distillation,  dry,  50. 

Ditton  Brook,  blast-furnace  at,  210. 

working  of,  264. 

Dolomite  in  the  basic  Bessemer  process, 
360. 

Dony,  Abb^,  discovery  of  the  Belgian 
zinc  process  by,  613. 

Dor^  silver,  767. 

Double-shear  steel,  329. 

Dowlais,  blast  reservoir  at,  219. 

blowing-engine  at,  220. 

capacity  of  blast-furnace  at^  266. 

refining  of  iron  at,  273. 

roasting-kilns  at,  198. 

Dry  copper,  425. 

distillation,  60. 

Ductility  of  metals,  11. 

Dufrenoysite,  667. 

Dumas*  table  of  hardness  of  metals,  9. 

Eastwood's  mechanical  rabble,  297. 

Eck's  refinery,  277. 

Eggertz  on  carbon  in  Swedish  iron  and 

steel,  378. 
Eggertz*s  processes  for  analysis  of  iron 

and  steel,  377. 
Eguilles,    Manhds    process    of    copper- 
smelting  at,  444. 
Electrolysis,   assay  of  copper  ores  by, 

414. 

copper-refining  by,  459. 

Messrs.  Elkington's  patent, 

459. 

principal  refineries,  460. 

cost  at  various  refineries,  461. 

extraction  of   the   gold   and 

silver,  461. 
treatment  of  copper  mattes  by, 

462. 
Electrolytic  lead-refining,  Keith's,  666. 
Electrum,  748. 
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Elutia,  4. 

EmboUte,  663. 

Emenld  niokal,  387. 

Engliah  process  for  the  reduction  of  nno 

ores,  611. 
— ^  eilver-refineiy,  647. 
EnsUtite,  204. 
Enibescite,  893. 

Erzgebirge,  tin-smelting  in,  484. 
Exeli's  furnace  at  Idria,  650. 

Fahlibz,  393,  637. 
Ferro-manganeae,  129,  265,  257. 
— -^  furnaces,  268. 

in  Bessemer  process,  344. 

Ferro-silioon,  127,  266,  267. 

— ^  use  of,  for  steel  oaatings,  366. 

Fettling,  materials  used  for,  292. 

effect  of,  on  iron  produced,  292. 

Finspong,  composition  of  charges  at,  260. 
Fire-bricks,  qualities  required  in,  113. 
— -^  manufacture  of,  118. 

composition  of,  114. 

blue,  analysis  of,  114. 

Fireclays,  properties  and  occurrence  of, 

110. 
Fizeau's  table  of  the  dilatation  of  metals, 

13. 
Flach's  process  for  treating  argentiferous 

zinc,  644. 

Flatting-mill,  10. 

Flintshire  process  of  lead-smelting,  689. 

charge  of  furnace,  689. 

grey  slag  from,  690. 

ores  treated  by,  691. 

~—  at  Coueron,  691. 

Flowing  furnace,  lead-smelting  in,  697. 

Flue-cinder,  816. 

Fluxes  used  in  blast-f  umaces,  198. 

conditions  regulating,  in  blast-fur- 
naces, 199. 

Fondon,  693. 

Fontaine  on  electrolytic  copper-refining, 

460. 
Fonte-ruban^e,  266. 

Forge  and  mill,  distinction  between,  302. 
Forge  machinery  and  operations,  302. 

tilt-hammer,  802. 

helve-hammers,  802. 

Forge  or  bloomery  processes,  native,  169. 
Forges,  open,  particulars  of,  886. 
Forging-press,  hydraulic,  Davey's,  808.; 

HasweU's,  808. 

Formall,  6. 


Francfort  mill  at  Pestarena,  793. 

details  of  operations,  795. 

results  obtained  by,  796. 

Franklinite,  132. 

Free  milling  gold  and  silyer  orea,  664. 

Freiberg,  barrel  amalgamation  at,  694. 

lithui^e-reviTing  at,  656. 

production  of  bismuth  at,  661. 

silver-refining  at,  663,  664. 

Freieelebenite,  662,  665. 

Fr^my  on  the  composition  of  steel,  324. 

French-metal,  493. 

Frue  vanner,  781,  797. 

Fuel,  definition  of,  16. 

elements  applied  as,  in  metalloxgy, 

16. 

gaseous,  96. 

calorific  intensity  of,  22. 

—  calorific  power  of,  17. 

analysis  of,  26. 

carbonized,  preparation  of,  50. 

Fume  in  copper  oJciner  flues,  468. 

lead,  657. 

at  Clausthal,  609. 

at  Pontgibaud,  614,  657. 

at  Wddbeig,  667. 

~~- condensation  of,  667. 

Furnace,  antimony  liquation,  493. 

assay  wind,  154. 

cupellation,  684. 

-~—  bismuth  liquation,  660. 

blast,  at  Plymouth  ironworks,  205. 

at  Oldbury,  210. 

at  Stockton,  210. 

at  Ditton  Brook,  210. 

charcoal,  Styrian,  258. 

Swedish,  259. 

American,  260. 

coke,  261. 

using  coal,  265,  266. 

anthracite,  266. 

for  ferro-manganeae,  268. 

converting,  326. 

copper  calcining-f  umace,  420. 

•  melting-furnace,  422. 

rectangular  furnace,  ICansfeld, 


436. 


485. 


six-tuyer   furnace,  Manafeld, 


618. 


roasting  furnace,  456. 

lead-smelting,    at   Goueroo,   691, 

•  Spanish,  598. 

•  at  Clausthal,  607. 
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Faniace,  lead-smelting,  at  Leadville,  626. 

merourj,  old,  at  Idria,  546. 

aliidel,  648. 

continuoua  coarse  ore,  650. 

fine  ore,  563. 

puddKng,  288. 

at  NeuBtadt,  296. 

rotative,  297. 

regeneratif  e,  102. 

temperature  of  ewsaping  gaaes, 


108. 


o^  104. 


economy  of  fuel  in,  108. 
accumulation  of  heat  in,  108. 
material  used  in  conBtruotion 

Burfaoe  of  brickwork  required 
for,  104. 

F.  Siemens  on  improved  rever- 

beratory  chamber  of,  107. 
—^  reheating,  815. 

gas,  818. 

Siemens*8,  105. 


silTer,  English  refinery,  648. 

German  cupelling,  661. 

Stetefeldfs,  719. 

Bteel-melting^  329. 

tin,  480. 

sine,  English,  611. 

Belgian,  616. 

Boetius's,  618. 

SUesian,  621. 

Furnace-hoist  at  Newport,  241. 

•  at  Ayresome,  244. 

FumaccB,    refractory    materials    for, 

108. 
Fusibility  of  metals,  12. 
Fusible  metals,  568. 

GAABXUPnB,  440,  441. 

Galena,  566. 

antimony  sulphide  in,  566. 

assay  o^  by  an  alkaline  flux  only, 

677. 

by  metallic  iron,  678. 

by  an  alkaline  flux  and  me- 
tallic iron,  679. 

in  iron  pots,  681. 

by    sodium    carbonate    and 

nitre,  682. 

containing  antimony,  assay  of,  682. 

lead  and  silver  in,  666. 

occurrence  of,  666. 

Gallery  of  the  Palatinate,  556. 

Galvanizing,  180. 


Ganister,  115. 

Gamierite,  886. 

Gartsherrie,  collection  of  tar,  ftc.,  at,  240. 

Gas  calcining  kilns,  197. 

reheating  furnaces,  818. 

GaseouBfuel,  96. 
Gas-furnaces,  puddling  in,  296. 
Gas-producer,  Siemens's,  98. 

fuel  used  in,  98. 

reactions  in,  100. 

temperature  of   gases  from, 

100. 
—  composition   of   gases  from, 

102. 
Gay-LuSsac*s,  assay  of    silver   bullion, 

674. 
Gehlenite,  204. 

Gellivara,  magnetic  iron  ore  of,  187. 
German  assay  of  copper  ores,  407. 

roasting,  calcining,  407. 

— -  melting  for   coarse  oopper, 

407. 

refining,  408. 

forge,  281. 

silver  refinery,  661. 

silver,  886,  468. 

varieties  o^  464. 

Gersdorffite,  886. 

Gillot's  basic  open -hearth    method    at 

Famley,  861. 

furnace  lining  materials,  862. 

gas  and  air  ports,  862. 

details  of  one  operation,  868. 

repairing  air  and  gas  ports, 

863. 
Gibb's  sodium  sulphate  process,  469. 
Gjers'  calcining-kiln,  195. 

soaking-pit,  868. 

Qlauberite,  626. 

Glaiy  or  glazed  iron,  127,  266,  267. 

Gold,  ancient  use  of,  1. 

bullion,  assay  of,  757. 

treatment  of  comet,  758, 

760. 

surcharge,  759. 

effect  of  copper  in  various 

proportions,  759. 

-  lead  necessary  for  cupelling, 


767. 

methods  of  reporting  assays 

of,  760. 

assay  by  touch,  760. 

—  fusion  of,  742. 

—  jewellery,  process  of  colouring,  761. 
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Qold,  extraction  of,  from  aariferouB  yein- 

Btone,  771. 

the  arrastra,  771. 

crushiDg-rolla,  772. 

puWeriKen,  772. 

grizEliea  and  stone-breakers, 

772. 


stamping-mill,  778. 

amalgamation  in  battery,  774. 

blankets,  775. 

amalgamated  plates,  778. 

deaning-up,  779. 

amalgamation     of     blanket- 
washing^  &C.,  780. 

tailings,  &c.,  780. 

concentrators,  780. 

retorting,  and  fosion  into  in- 


gots,  781. 

dry  stamping,  783. 

cost  of,  782. 


—  extraction  of,  Australian  gold-mills, 

788. 

Queensland  gold- mill,  785. 

Hungarian  mill,  787. 

at  St.  John  d'el  R<»y,  788. 

use  of  baises  and  skin,  790. 

at  Pestarena,  792. 

combined  pan  amalgamation 


and  concentration,  796. 

chlorination  process,  798. 

from  copper,  at  Oker,  801. 

in  Colorado,  801. 


native,  743. 

average  finenesses  of,  744. 

composition  of,  743. 

crystals  of,  748. 

in  alluvium,  745,  750. 

in  quarts  veins,  745,  750. 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  746. 

in  France,  747. 

in  Spain,  747. 

in  Italy,  747. 

in  Germany,  747. 

in  Austria-HungAry,  747. 

in  Sweden,  748. 

in  Russia,  748. 

in  Asia  and  Africa,  748. 

in  the  United  SUtes,  748. 

discovery    of,    in    California, 


749. 


752. 


in  British  North  America,  751. 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 

in  South  America,  752. 


Qold,    native,    in    Australia  and    Kew 
Zealand,  752. 

gold-dust,  748. 

nuggets  of,  748. 


—  occurrence  of,  743. 

—  ores,  748. 

—  parting  of,  from  silver,  808. 

—  placer-mining,  762. 

pan,  762. 

cradle,  768. 

torn,  764. 

sluice,  764. 

hydraulic  mining,  768. 

—  precipitated,  742. 

—  production  of,  753. 

—  properties  of,  742. 

—  pure,  preparation  of,  805. 

—  quarts,  assay  of,  754. 

sampling,  754. 

fusion     with     litharge, 

sodium  carbonate,  &o.,  755. 
fusion  with  red  lead  or 


litharge,  755. 


cupellation,  755. 
parting,  755. 


—  refining  by  chlorine  gas,  806. 

—  smelting  ores  of,  methods- for,  800. 

—  smelting    and    extraction    of,    in 
Transylvania,  800. 

—  standards  for  coinage,  760. 
for  plate  and  jewellery,  760. 

-  values  of,  in  various  countries, 


760. 

wire  of  Lyons,  463. 

Gordon-Whitwell-Cowperhot-blaststove, 
238. 

Ooslarite,  504. 

65thite,  134. 

Qoszans,  argentiferous,  660,  667. 

Qranzita  furnace,  556. 

Graphite  in  iron,  126. 

GriitEel's  electrolytic  magnesium  pro- 
cess, 534. 

Grecanic,  5. 

Grey  cast-iron,  conversion  of,  into  white, 
278. 

Grey  pig-iron,  126,  254,  257. 

GrizaUes,  772. 

Grosmont,  collection  of  waste  gases  at, 
238. 

Gruner,  Prof.  L.,  on  the  Hanhte  pro- 
cess, 444,  447. 

Guacaxuato,  patio  process  at,  685. 

washing  apparatus  at^  689. 
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Guide-train,  319. 
GuilloUne-shears,  814. 

hydraulic,  at  Blochaim,  370. 

Gun-metal,  463,  487. 

Hatfield's  manganese  steel,  130. 

Haematite,  133, 140. 

Hall-marking,  760. 

Hammer,  German  forge,  284. 

steam,  304. 

Hammered  iron,  318. 

Hammer-scale,  136. 

Hammer,  tilt  and  helve,  302. 

Hard-head,  composition  of,  482. 

Hardness  of  metals,  9. 

Hasenclever  furnace,  723. 

Hassenfratz  on  steel-making,  356. 

HaswelFs  hydraulic  forging-press,  808* 

Hattchetine  or  mineral  tallow,  148. 

Hawkins's  steel  process,  325. 

Heat  absorbed  for  work  done  in  blast- 
furnaces, 270. 

pyrometrio  degree  or  intensity  of, 

16. 

unit  of,  17. 

waste,  of  puddling  and  re-heating 

furnaces,  323. 

Heath  on  manufacture  of  Wootz,  331. 

Heaton's  refinery  process,  278. 

removai  of  silicon  by,  279. 

analysis  of  material  and  pro- 
ducts of,  279. 

Hedyphane,  568. 

Helve-hammer,  802. 

Hepburn  and  Peterson's  pan,  Washoe 
process,  710. 

Henderson's  process  for  the  extraction 
of  copper,  452. 

refinery  process,  279. 

Hessite,  744. 

Hiendelaencina,  silver  mines  of,  667. 

Hindoo  process  for  manufacture  of  steel, 
331. 

History  of  metallurgy,  1. 

Hoists,  furnace,  at  Ayresome,  244,  246. 

at  Newport,  241. 

Hofimann  coke-oven,  essential  features 
of,  90. 

air  regenerators  of,  92. 

circulation  of  the  air  and  of 

the  gases  of  the  charge,  92. 

daily  yield  of  gas,  93. 

yield  of  ammonium  sulphate, 

&C.,  94. 


Hoff*8,  V.  modification  of  the  cup  and 

cone,  237. 
HoUey,  A.  L.,  improvement  of  Bessemer 

converter  by,  854. 
Hollow  fire,  288. 
Homogeneous  metal,  332. 
Homo  de  Gran  Tiro  or  Pavo,  627. 
Hot-blast,  history  of,  224. 

stove,  common,  225, 

circular,  226, 

pistol-pipe,  226. 

at  Neustadt,  228. 

Cowper's,  229. 

Whitwell's,  232. 

temperature  of,  224. 

and  economy  of  fuel,  272. 

Hot  process  of  amalgamation,  692. 

the  cazo,  692. 

at  Catorce,  693. 

Howell  and  White's  furnace,  722. 
Humboldtite,  204. 
Hungarian  mill,  787. 
Hiittner  and  Scott's  furnace,  553. 
Hydraulic  forging-presses,  308. 

mining,  768. 

water  required  for,  768. 

work  accomplished  by,  769. 

comparative  cost,  769. 

use  of  gimpowder  in,  770. 

statistics  of,  771, 

Hydrochloric-acid  process  for  copper  ex* 

'    traction,  450. 

Hydrogen,  calorific  power  of,  20. 

combustion  of,  16. 

Hyposulphite  extraction  processes,  788, 

737. 

Idbia,  mercury  ores  at,  539. 

method  of  assaying,  542. 

treatment  of  mercurial  ores  at,  old 

process,  545. 

continuous  process,  547. 

improved      continuous     fur- 


nace, 548. 

roasting   in   reverberatory 

furnace^  556. 
Hmenite,  133. 

used  as  fettling,  292. 

Inquartation,  756. 

Iridium,  alloys  of  platinum  and,  816. 

separation  of,  from  platinum,  814. 

Iron,  alloys  of,  130. 

amorphous,  877. 

ancients  on,  7. 
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Iron  ftnd  carbon,  124|  126. 

and  chromium,  &c.,  130. 

and  hydrogen,  120. 

and  manganese,  129. 

and  nitrogen,  129. 

and  oxygen,  122. 

and  phosphorus,  128. 

and  silicon,  127. 

and  steel,  analysis  of,  373. 

analysis  of,   Eggerti's  pro- 
cess, 377. 
foreign  metals  in,  877. 


I  Iron  ore,  siderite,  distribution  of,  147. 

spathic,  distribution  of,  147. 

tap  and  flue  cinders  and  scale. 


and  sulphur,  124. 
and  titanium,  130. 
and  vanadium,  180. 
cold-short,  828. 
crystalline  form  of,  120. 
electrical  relations  of,  121. 
—  glazy  or  glazed,  127. 


—  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  122. 

grey,  white,  and  mottled,  258. 

magnetic  oxide  of,  128. 

indirect  method  of  obtaining,  188. 

manufactured,  production  of,  873. 

— —  merchant,  working    puddled    bar 

into,  814. 
labour  bestowed  on  manu- 

faoture  of,  817. 

native^  131. 

optical  characters  of,  121. 

ore,  Bilbao,  analyses  of,  148. 

black  sands,  140. 

bog,  184. 

analyses  of,  146. 

Bohnerz,  146. 

brown,  184. 

older,  142. 

from  the  oolite,  &c.,  148. 

day  ironstones,  148. 

distribution  of,  149. 

frankUnite,  132. 

gothite,  134. 

hssmatite,  183,  140. 

ilmenite,  133. 

kidney,  188. 

lake  ore,  146. 

analysis  of,  146. 

limonite,  134. 

magnetic,  182, 1 37. 

martite,  138. 

minette,  146. 

purple  ore  or  blue  billy,  186, 

red,  140. 

siderite,  135,' 


186. 


titaniferous,  183,  140. 
turgite,  184. 


Iron  ores,  181. 

aluminous,  152. 

analysis  of,  164. 

estimation  of  water,  164. 

attack  by  hydrochloric  acid. 


164. 


166. 


166. 


estimation  of  sulphur,  166. 
of  phosphoric  anhydride. 


of   carbonic  anhydride. 


166. 


-  determination  of  manganese, 

estimation  of  titanic  oxide,  167. 

of  insoluble  residue,  167. 

assay  of,  dry,  154. 

fluxes  required  for,  157. 

crucibles  used  for,  158. 

fluxes  in  Gemuui  iron- 


works, 158. 


158. 


preparation  of  the 


of  slag,  159. 


161. 


fusion  of  the  assay,  159. 
condusions  from  colour 

Swedish  prooesa,  160. 
wet,  160. 
by  Marguerite's  process. 


by  Penny's  process,  161. 
preparation  of  standard 


solutions,  161. 


solution  of  the  ore,  162. 

—  _ determination     of     the 

iron,  162. 

—  Berthier's  process  for  the  deter- 
mination of  Tolatile  matter  in,  156. 

.of  earthy  carbonates  in. 


156. 


of  insoluble  matter  in, 


167. 

—  blackband  ironstone,  149. 

—  CleTeland,  151. 

—  distribution  of,  186. 

—  manganiferous,  152. 

—  preparation  of,  184. 

—  production  of,  and  imports,  158. 

—  roasting  or  calcination  of,  187. 
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Iron  ores,  roastiDg  in  open  heaps,  188. 

at  Konigahiitte,  188. 

in  Westphalia,  188, 189. 

in  S.  Wales  and  Staflford- 

shire,  189. 

between  walls,  189. 

in  furnaces  or  kilns,  190. 

smelting  of,  249. 


tertiary  and  post-tertiary,  145. 

washing,  184. 

weathering  of,  186. 

Iron  plates  and  sheets,  322. 

production  of  manufactured,  378. 

pure,  preparation  of,  119,  120. 

pyrites,  124. 

red-short,  323. 

rust  oxide,  123. 

specific  gravity  of,  120. 

tenacity  of,  120. 

thermal  relations  of,  121. 

tin  plate,  287. 

Jalfaitk,  663. 

Jameson  coke-oTen,  94 

couTersion  of  ordinary  beehive 

oven  into,  94. 

yield  of  tar,  &c.,  94. 

Joachimsthal,  process  for  extraction  of 

bismuth  at,  561. 

von  Patera's  process  at,  733. 

Jones's   method    of    compressing   steel 

ingots,  865. 
Jordan  on  the  heat  developed  in  the 

Bessemer  process,  348. 
Jungfemblei,  601. 

Kamptlitb,  568. 

Keith's  electrolytic  lead-refining,  656. 

Kermesite,  489. 

Kernel-roasting,  449. 

Kiln-hoist  at  Ayresome,  246. 

Kilns,  charring  in,  59. 

Kongsberg,  smelting  native   silver  at, 

682. 
Kroncke's  process  of  amalgamation,  719. 
Krupp,  casting  of  steel,  329. 

dephosphorizing  refinery  process, 

280. 

Krupp's  steam-hammer,  306. 

method  of  compressing  steel  ingots, 

865.      . 
Kupfergaarherd,  441. 

—  slags  from,  442. 


Kupfemickel,  386. 

Kupferschiefer,  431. 

bumt^  analyses  of,  434. 

Lakb  ore,  146. 

Lamy's  pyrometer,  24. 

Langen's  apparatus  for  collecting  waste 

gases,  237. 
^—  modification  used  at  Horde, 

237. 
Latten,  464. 
Laveissi^re's  modification  of  Pattinson 

process,  639. 
Lead,  ancient  use  of,  3. 

chloride  of,  566. 

coppery,  liquation  of  at  Freiberg 

and  Przibram,  634. 
desilverization  of,  by  cupellation, 

647. 

' in  English  refinery,  647. 

in  (German  refinery,  661. 

loss  of  lead,  660,  653. 

fume,  657. 

flues  for  collecting,  667. 

condition  of  lead  in,  657. 

—  silver  in,  658. 

hard,  634,  655. 

improving  or  softening,  632. 

metallurgy  of,  688. 

native,  565. 

ores,  665. 

assay  of,  575. 

at  the  £cole  des  Mines, 

580. 

in  iron  pots,  581. 

distribution  of,  669. 

in  Austria,  571. 

in  France,  574. 

in  Germany,  571. 

in  Italy,  574. 

in  Spain,  672. 

— ' in  the  United  Kingdom,  670. 

in  the  United  States,  574. 

silver  in,  estimation  of,  583. 

silver  in,  per  ton,  table  for 


calculating,  687. 
—  oxide  of,  665. 

oxidized  refinery  products,  treat- 


ment of,  655. 

—  Parkes'  process  for  desilverization 
of,  by  zinc,  641. 

—  Pattinson's  process  for  desilveriza- 


tion of,  634.  . 

—  .—.  modifications  of,  638. 
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Lead,  Pattinson's  process,  crystaUizing  by 
steam  at  Przibram,  640. 

properties  of,  564. 

pure,  preparation  of,  565, 

purity  of  commercial,  564. 

separation  of  silver  from,  684. 

softening  and  desilverizing  pro- 
cesses, 632. 

softening  of,  at  Pontgibaud,  633. 

Lead-refining,  electrolytic,  656. 

Lead-smelting,  588. 

at  Clausthal,  607. 

at  Coueron,  591. 

treatment   of    siliceous    lead 

ores,  616. 

at  Leadville,  623. 

at  Pontgibaud,  611. 

Bleiberg  process,  600. 

Cornish  process,  596. 

Flintshire  process,  589. 

•  in  blast-furnaces,  603. 

in  reverberatory  furnaces,  589. 

with  metallic  iron,  602. 

in  shallow  hearths,  628. 

in  the  American  hearth,  632. 

in  the  backwoods  hearth,  628. 

in  the  Castilian  furnace,  605. 

in  the  flowing  furnace,  597. 

in  the  Horno  de  Gran  Tiro  or  Pavo, 


627. 


in  the  ore-hearth  or  Scotch  furnace. 


628. 


in  the  Spanish  furnace  or  boliche, 


598. 


roasting  of  ores,  and  subsequent 


smelting  with  metallic  iron,  611. 
—  slag-hearth,  603. 
Spanish,  605. 


smelting  raw  ores  with  metallic 

iron,  607. 
Leadville,  lead-smelting  at,  628. 

ores  treated  at,  623. 

fuel  and  fluxes,  623. 

circular  or  Pilz  furnace,  624. 

rectangular  furnace,  624. 

water-jackets  of,  624. 

— ^  blowing-in  furnace,  626. 

chaiging  furnace,  627. 

consumption  of  fuel,  &c.,  627. 

Lift  at  Newport  Iron-works,  241. 

water-balance,  248. 

Lifts  or  hoists,  241. 

Jiignite  or  brown  coal,  40. 

—  ash,  oompositlon  of,  42. 


Lignite  or  brown  coal,  composition  of,  41. 

occurrence  of,  40. 

Lime  as  a  flux  in  blast-furnaces,  199. 
as  a  refractory  material,  110. 

decomposition   of   mercurial  ores 

by,  556. 

Limestone  as  a  flux  in  blast-fumacesy  198. 

Limonite,  125, 134. 

Linares,  boliches,  or  Spanish  furnaces  at, 

599. 
Linarite,  568. 
Liquation  in  the  Mansfeld  district,  442. 

of  coppery  lead  at  Freiberg  and 

Przibram,  634. 

of  sulphide  of  antimony,  492. 

of  tin,  481. 


Liquation-furnace,  bismuth,  560. 

Liquation-hearth,  448. 

Litharge,  588. 

aasay  of  silver  ores  by  fusion  with, 

668. 
determination  of  calorific  power  by, 

28. 
reduction  of,  from  refinery,  655, 

656. 
Lanelly,  desilverization  of  lead  by  zinc 

at,  641. 
Llansamlet,  Silesian  zinc  furnace  at,  521. 
Lofsta  iron,  328. 
Lollingite,  498. 
Longmaid's  processes  of  oopper-extnc- 

tion,  451,  453. 
Lorraine  stove,  229. 

Lucca's  patent  for  cementation  of  cast- 
iron,  370. 

for  manufacture  of  steel,  325. 

Luce  and  Rozan's  modification  of  Pattin- 

son*s  process,  640. 
Lustre  of  metals,  9. 

Magistral,  687. 

Magnesia  as  a  refractory  material,  110. 

methods  of  obtaining,  364. 

Magnesium,  Deville  and  Caron's  process 
for  obtaining,  532. 

QratzePs  method  of  obtaining,  584. 

—  impurities  in,  removal  of,  534. 

metalluigy  of,  532. 

minerals  containing,  682. 

properties  of,  582. 

Magnetic  iron  ore,  132. 

distribution  of,  187. 

British,  139. 

foreign,  188. 
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Hagnetio  pyrites,  124. 

Malachite,  895. 

ICalayan  Peniiuula,  tin-Bmelting  io,  484. 

ICaldonite,  745. 

Malleability  of  meti^,  10. 

Malleable  iron,  carbon  in,  126. 

direct  preparation  of,  168. 

in  Borneo,  170. 

in  Burma,  169. 

in  India,  169. 

in  Blair's  process,  181. 

in  Chenot's  process,  180. 

in  Clay's  process,  179. 

in  native  forges,  169. 

in  Siemens's  process,  181. 

in  American  bloomery,  175. 

in  the  Brazilian  process,  177. 

in  the  Catalan  forg^,  171. 

in  the  Corsican  process,  176. 

in  the  Italian  forge,  178. 

in  the  StUckofen,  178. 

preparation  of,  by  the  reverberatory 

process,  288. 

-  from  oast-iron  in  open  fires, 


280. 
Manganese  and  iron,  129. 

in  iron  and  steel,  estimation  of,  874. 

Manganese-bronze,  464. 
Manganiferous  iron  ores,  152. 

pig-metal,  254,  257. 

Manhte  process  of  copper-smeltiog,  444. 

failure  of  early  attempts,  445. 

plant  for,  at  Eguilles,  446. 

ores  treated  at  Eguilles,  446. 

composition   of    copper   obtained, 

447. 

compared  with  Welsh  process,  447. 

'  operations  now  obtaining,  448. 

recent  form  of  conTerter,  448. 

Mannheim  gold,  463. 

Mansfeld,  composition  of  copper  mattes 

in,  728. 

copper  mines  of,  431. 

treatment  of  copper  schists,  432. 

composition  of  kupferschiefer,  432. 

fuel  employed,  432. 

bumbg  the  schist,  433. 

smelting  for  production  of  rohstein, 

434. 

blast-furnaces  used,  484,  436. 

roasting  coarse  metal,  488. 

-— ^*  melting  for  fine  metal,  489. 

grinding  fine  metal,  489. 

roasting  ground  fine  metal,  439. 


Mansfeld,  dissolving  out  sulphate  of  silver 

&c.,  440. 

refining  desilverized  residues,  440. 

treatment  of  slags,  441. 

production  of  copper  silver  in  1884, 

441. 

obsolete  processes,  441. 

liquation  at,  442. 

Augustin's  process  at,  724. 

Ziervogel's  process  at,  727. 

Marcasite,  124. 

Marchess  process  for   treating   copper 

mattes,  462. 
Marguerite's  process  for  estimating  iron, 

161. 
Marquette,  charcoal  blast-furnaces  at, 

260. 
Martite,  133. 

Massick  &  Crooke's  fire-brick  stoves,  238. 
Massicot,  565. 

MKlfOne,  Horn,  and  Fountain's  pans,  711. 
Melaconite,  391. 
Melanochroite,  569. 
Melilite,  204. 
Melting-shop,  steel,  329. 
Mendipite,  566. 

MenelauB  on  mechanical  puddling,  298. 
Merchant-iron,  coal  consumed  in  making, 

317. 

qualities  of,  317. 

working  puddled-bar  into,  314. 

Mercuxy,  ancient  use  of,  3. 

alloys  of,  536. 

commercia],  535. 

purification   of,    by  distilla- 
tion, 535. 

—         ' by  nitric  acid,  535. 

extraction  of,  from  cinnabar,  548. 

principal  methods  of,  543. 

condensers,  544. 

roasting  in  mounds,  544. 

roasting  in  kilns,  545. 

at  Idria,  545. 

at  Almaden,  548. 

at  New  Almaden,  549. 

in  reverberatory  furnaces,  556. 

metallurgy  of,  543. 

ores,  586. 

assay  of,  540. 

—  decomposition  of,  by  lime,  656. 

— —  distribution  of,  537. 

production  of,  540. 

properties  of,  534. 

uses  of,  586. 
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Metaeinnabar,  537. 

MeieoriteBi  131. 

<x>mp08itipn  of,  132. 

Mexican  process  of  amalgamation,  683. 

Meyer  on  occlusion  of  gases  in  coal,  49. 

Michigan,  charcoal  blast-furnaces  in,  261. 

Mill  and  forge,  distinction  between,  802. 

Miller's  process  for  refining  gold,  806. 

generation  of  chlorine,  807. 

separation  of  gold  from  silver  chlo- 
ride, 808. 

results  afforded  by,  808. 

fineness  of  gold  and  silver  obtained, 

809. 

Millerite,  148,  386. 

Mill-piles,  318. 

Mill-rolls,  311,  318. 

roughing  and  finishing,  318. 

Mill,  sUtting,  328. 

Mimetesite,  568. 

Minette,  145. 

Mine-pig,  128. 

Mispickel,  382. 

Mitis-meUl,  371. 

Montana,  refractory  ores  in,  722. 

Montefiore  on  fusion  of  nickel,  389. 

Morro  Velho  mines,  792. 

Mosaic  gold,  463. 

Moser*s  gas  calcining-kiln,  197. 

Mottled  pig-iron,  254. 

Muntz's  metal,  467. 

Muffle,  584. 

Musen,  coke-furnaces  of,  262. 

Mushet  on  the  charcoal  yield  of  wood, 
68. 

Mushet's  steel,  325,  332. 

Kaqtaoitb,  744. 
Native  antimony,  488. 

bismuth,  558. 

copper,  890. 

gold,  743. 

iron,  131. 

lead,  565. 

mercury,  536. 

platinum,  810. 

silver,  659. 

Bine,  601. 

Nail-rods,  slitting  of,  823. 

Needle  ore,  559. 

Neustadt,  gas  puddling-fumace  at,  295. 

hot-blast  stove  at,  228. 

New  Almaden,  extraction  of  mercury  at, 
549. 


New  Almaden,  classes  of  ore  treated,  549. 

intermittent  furnace,  550. 

continuous   coarse    ore    far- 

naces,  550. 

—  charging  apparatus,  552. 

method  of  working,  568. 

continuous  fine  ore  funiaoe. 


553. 

:  method  of  working,  555. 

yield  of  mercury  at,  540. 

Newark,  spiegeleisen  made  at,  268. 
Newport,  lift  at,  241. 

blast-furnaces  at,  263. 

Newton's  patent  for  making  steel,  325. 
Nickel,  385. 

and  cobalt,  estimation  of,  882. 

fusion  of,  889. 

metallurgy  of,  387. 

ores  of,  386. 

oxide,  reduction  of,  388. 

Nitrogen  and  iron,  129. 

—  in  coal,  39. 

—  in  steel,  821. 

North  of  England,  blowing-engines  in,  222. 

coke-ovens  in,  77. 

Northamptonshire,  blast-fnmaoes  in,  266. 
Noumeite,  386. 

Obuchow's  steel  process,  357. 

Occlusion  of  gases  in  coal,  48. 

Ochres  and  umbers,  135. 

Oersted's  method  of  preparing  aluminium, 
529. 

Oker,  extraction  of  silver  and  gold  from 
copper  at^  801. 

parting  of  gold  from  silver  a<^  804. 

Oldbury,  blast-furnace  at^  210 

Oldhamite,  131. 

Oligiste,  123, 138. 

Olivine,  204. 

011aria,5. 

Onofrite,  587. 

Oolites,  brown  iron  ores  o^  144. 

Opacity  of  metals,  9. 

Open  fires,  production  of  steel  in,  333. 

Open-hearth  an4  Bessemer  processes  com- 
bined, 866. 

basic,  steel  process,  860. 

or  Siemens-Martin   steel    process. 


857. 


newer  forms  of,  358. 


— 7-  Pemot's  furnace,  359. 

Bathe's  furnace,  860. 

F.  Siemens's  modification,  860. 
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Ore-furnace  slug,  421. 

Ore-hearth,  lead-smelting  in,  628. 

Ores  of  antimoDj,  488. 

of  bismuth,  558. 

of  cobalt,  381. 

of  copper,  890. 

of  iron,  131. 

of  lead,  565. 

of  mercury,  586. 

of  nickel,  886. 

of  silTor,  659. 

of  tin,  469. 

of  zinc,  500. 

Orichalcum,  6. 

Ormeaby,  blast-furnaces  at,  263. 

Osmiridium,  casting  into  plates,  817. 

separation  of  platinum  from,  815. 

uses  of,  816,  817. 

Osmium,  separation  of  platinum  from, 
815. 

Osmund  iron,  179. 

Otto  coke-OTen,  90. 

Ovens,  coke,  74. 

Over-poled  copper,  426. 

Oxland  and  Hocking's  calciner,  475. 
Ozland's  process  for  separation  of  tung- 
sten from  tin  ores,  479. 

Facktono,  463. 

Facos,  660,  663,  667. 

Palatinate,  gallery  of,  556. 

Palladium,  separation  of  platinum  fromi 

814. 
Pan    amalgamation    and    concentration 

combined,  796. 
Pan,  gold-washing  in,  762. 
Pans,  Washoe  amalgamation  process,  706. 

Vamey's,  707. 

Hepburn  and  Peterson's,  710. 

M'Cone,  Horn,  and  Fountain's,  711. 

charging  of,  711. 

heating,  711. 

addition  of  mercury,  711. 

use  of  chemicals,  712. 

Berdan's,  787. 

Parkes's  process  lor  desilverization    of 

lead,  641. 

at  Llanelly,  641. 

•  modifications  of,  642. 

proportion  of  zinc  required, 


643. 


dezincification  of  the  lead,  643. 
Flach's  improvements  on,  644. 
Corduri&'s  modification  of,  645. 


Parkes's  process,  treatment  of  oxides  pro- 
duced, 645. 

in  the  United  States,  645. 

Balbach's  modification  of,  646. 

Parting  of  gold  from  silver  by  sulphuric 
acid,  803. 

by  nitric  acid,  804. 

< double  process  of,  804. 

in  Qermany,  805. 

of  silver  from  gold,  756. 


Parry's  refinery  process,  277. 

. analyses  of  metal  and  slag,  278. 

Patera's,  v.,  process  for  silver  extrac- 
tion, 733. 

roasting,  733. 

lixiviation  with  water,  734. 

with  sodium  hyposul- 
phite, 734,  787. 

_ time  occupied  in  lixiviation. 


735. 


785. 


786. 


precipitation  of  silver,  735. 
preparation  of  the  precipitants, 

silver  obtained  by,  786. 

cost  of,  &c.,  786. 

treatment  of  silver  sulphide, 


residues,  737. 

Patio  process  for  extraction  of  silver, 

683. 

rough  stamping,  684, 

fine  grinding,  685. 

at  Guanaxuato,  685. 

, at  Zacateoas,  686. 

yield  of  gold  by,  686. 

the  patio,  686. 

magistral  and  mercury  added, 

687. 
assay  or  tentadura,  688. 

treading  of  the  torta,  689. 

washing,  689. 

filtration  of  amalgam,  690. 

retorting  of  amalgam,  691. 

results  obtained  by,  691. 

chemical  reactions  of,  692. 

Patrinite,  559. 

Pattinson's  process  for  desilverizing  lead, 

634. 
method  of  thirds,  636. 

.  at  Pontgibaud,  636. 

, by  manual  labour,  687. 

, by  use  of  cranes,  637. 

method  by  eighths,  638. 

. modifications  of,  688. 
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Pattinion's  proeesB,  syst^me  Layeiau&re, 
639. 

— orystallizing  by  steam,  640. 

PauweU  and  Dubochet's  coke-oven,  81. 
Peat  and  turf,  34. 

ash  of,  85,  38. 

charcoal  yielded  by,  66. 

charring  of,  at  Crouy-Bur-Oureq,  66. 

by  superheated  steam,  ^1. 

in  heaps,  65. 

in  ovens,  66. 

compressed,  68. 

cutting  of,  34. 

dredging  of,  35. 

elementary  composition  of  dxy,  35. 

obstacles  to  the  use  of,  36. 

— ^  occurrence  of  copper  in,  38. 

of  iron  pyrites  in,  38. 

—  of  organic  salts  of  calcium  in, 


37. 

origin  of,  34. 

processes  for  improvement  of,  36. 

water  in  air-dried,  35. 

Peat-charcoal  or  peat-coke,  64,  68. 

Pennsylvania,    blast-furnaces    in,    266, 
268. 

Penny's  process  for  estimating  iron,  161. 

Pentlandite,  386. 

Perak,  tin  furnace  at,  484,  485. 

Pemolet's  coke-oven,  83. 

chief  features  of,  83. 

products  obtained  by,  83. 

chaise  of,  86. 

' condenser  applied  to,  86. 

— washers,  87. 

■ treatment  of  impure  coal  in, 

88. 

Pemot's  open-hearth  furnace  for  steel- 
making,  859. 

working  of  a  charge  in,  360. 

newer  forms  of,  860. 

Pestarena  mines,  747,  772. 

arrastra  amalgamation  at,  792. 

character  of  deposits  at,  792,  796. 

Francfort  mill  at,  798. 

results  obtained  at,  796. 

PetKite,  744. 

Pewter,  487. 

Phosphor-bronze,  464. 

Phosphorus  and  iron,  128. 

— —  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  349. 

in  basic  Bessemer  cinder,  854. 

in   iron  and  steel,  estimation  of, 

875. 


Phosphorus  in  pig-metal,  256. 

removal  of,  from  pig-iron,  279. 

Pig-bed,  252. 

Pig-boiling,  288. 

Pig-iron,  grey,  253,  254,  257. 

composition  of,  257. 

fuel  required  for  dififerent  kinds  of, 

272. 

production  of,  873. 

removal  of  phosphorus  from,  279. 

manganiferous,  254,  257. 

phosphorus,  256. 

silicif erous,  255. 

strength  of  British,  256. 

strong-and  weak-mottled,  254. 

Thomas,  256. 

varieties  o^  253. 

white,  258,  254. 

Piles  in  re-heating  furnace,  316. 

for  plates  and  sheets,  322. 

for  rails,  317. 

PiUi  furnace,  624. 

Hmple-meta],  424. 

Pinchbeck,  463. 

Pisolitic  iron  ore^  135. 

Pistol-pipe  stove,  226. 

Placer-mining,  762. 

Placers,  deep  and  shallow,  750. 

Plates  and  sheets,  distinction  between, 


322. 


piles  for,  322. 
rolling  of,  320. 


compound,  manufacture  of,  870. 

Platinum,  alloys  of,  816. 

analyses  of,  811. 

distribution  of,  810. 

estimation  of,  812. 

metallurgy  of,  818. 

native,  impurities  of,  811. 

occurrence  of,  811. 

production  of,  812. 

properties  of,  809. 

uses  of,  815. 

Platinum-black,  810. 

Plattner's  process  for  extraction  of  gold, 

798. 
Pliny  on  ancient  metallurgy,  1-8. 
Plumbo-resinite,  569. 
Plumbum  candidum  and  nigrum,  4. 
Plymouth  Ironworks,  blast-furnace  at, 

205. 
Poling,  425,  481. 
Polybasite,  661. 
Polyxene  elements,  811. 
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Ponsud's  gaa  re-heftting  funiftoe,  818. 
Pontgibaud,  lead-smelting  at,  611. 

caleiniDg  and  fliudDg,  611. 

lit  de  grillage,  611. 

reverberatory  furnaces,  612. 

smelting,  612. 

lits  de  fusion,  612. 

losses  of  lead  and  silTsr,  614,  615. 

treatment  of  fume,  614. 

lead  and  silver  produced  at,  616. 

water-jacket  furnaces  at,  616. 

Potassium  cyanide,  assay  of  copper  ores 

by,  410. 
Potassium,  preparation  of,  527. 
Precipitation  of  copper  by  zinc  or  iron, 

409. 
Precipitation  of  metals  from  solutions, 

10. 
Price  and  Nicholson's  steel  process,  857. 
Prillons  of  tin,  482. 
Prince's  metal,  463. 
Printers'  blue,  885. 

type,  metal  for,  14,  487. 

Proustite,  662. 

Pryce  on  tin-smelting,  483. 

Przibram,  desiWerization  of  lead  at,  640. 

Puddled  bar,  312. 

working  of,  into  merchant-iron,  314. 

Puddled  iron,  yield  of,  314. 
Puddled  steel,  385. 

iron  most  suitable  for,  336. 

>  furnace  used  for  manufacture  of, 

336. 


—  fluxes  used  in  manufacture  of,  336. 

—  action   of   highly   oxidizing  slags 
upon,  336. 

—  stirring  of,  337. 

—  deductions    from    appearance    of 


charge,  337. 

—  balling  and  shingling  of,  837. 

time  occupied  in  working  a  heat, 


887. 

—  treatment  of  balls,  338. 
loss  of  iron,  888. 


Puddling  of  iron,  288. 

fuel  used  for,  288. 

reactions  of,  288. 

wet^  288. 

operations  included  in,  292. 

method  of  operating,  292. 

melting  the  charge,  293. 

mixing  the  iron  and  slag,  293. 

elimination  of  the  carbon,  293. 

balling,  294. 


Puddling  of  iron,  diy,  288,  294. 

of  steel,  consumption  of  fuel   in, 

888. 
Puddling-fnmaoe,  288. 

lining  of,  291. 

charge  of,  294. 

coal  consumed  in,  291. 

rotative.  Tooth's,  297. 

Menelaus's,  298. 

Danks's,  298. 

Spencer's,  801. 

Puddling-fumaces,  gas,  295. 

at  Neustadt,  295. 

in  Carinthia,  295. 

Siemens's    regenerative    gas> 

furnace,  297. 
Puddling-rolls,  811. 
Puddling-train,  811. 
Pulvericers,  772. 
Purple  ore,  136,  292,  458. 
Pyrargyrite,  662. 
Pyrometer,  Bystrom's,  22. 
—  Lamy's,  24. 

Schinz's,  24. 

Siemens's  electric,  24. 

Pyrometric  alloys,  Prinsep's,  816. 
Pyrometric  degree  of  heat,  16. 
Pyromorphite,  568. 
Pyrrhotine,  124. 

QuKBRBLAND  gold  stamping-mill,  785. 
Quicksilver,  native,  536. 

Rabblvs,  puddling,  293. 

mechanical,  297. 

RaU-piles,  317. 

Rails,  manufacture  of,  867. 

removal  of  rough  ends  from,  814. 

Rammelsbergite,  886. 
Ramsbottom's  cogging-mill,  319. 
Raw  steel,  333. 
R^umur  on  manufacture  of  steel,  325 

356. 
Rectangular  furnace,  Leadville,  625. 
Red  iron  ores,  analysis  of,  142. 

distribution  of,  140. 

Redruthite,  391. 
Red-short  iron,  130,  328. 
Refinery  at  Dowlais,  273. 

melting-down,  275. 

chaige  worked  in,  276. 

— — action  of  slag  in,  276. 

time    occupied    in   working 

charge,  276. 
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Refinery,  runningoin,  276. 

blut  required  for,  277. 

— -  weekly  production  of,  277. 

fluxes  used  in,  277. 

Eok'B,  277. 

Refinery-proceas,  in  Carinthia,  277. 

HeatonV,  278. 

Henderson's,  279. 

Parry's,  277. 

Refinery-processes,  dephosphorizing,  279. 

Refinery-slag  copper,  425. 

Refining  of  copper  by  electrolysis,  459. 

of  gold  by  chlorine  gas,  806. 

of  iron,  278. 

by   the   oxidation   of   thin 

plates,  273. 

in  open  fires,  281. 

— ^  of  silver,  in  English  refinery,  647. 

-^— in  German  refineiy,  651. 

Refractory  materials  for  furnaces  and 

crucibles,  108. 
"  Dinas  clay  "  and  ganister. 


115. 

111. 
112. 


fire-clays,  109. 

British,  composition  of, 

—  foreign,  composition  of^ 


plastic  property  of,  110. 


fire-stoues,  108. 

lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  110. 

siliceous  sand,  109. 

—  testing  fusibility  of,  117. 
gold  and  silver  ores,  664. 


Regenerative  furnace,  102. 

economy  of  fuel  in,  103. 

'  accumulation  of  heat  in,  103. 

brickwork  required  for,  104. 

F.  Siemens  on  reverberatory 

chamber  of,  107. 

Siemens's,  98. 

Regulare,  5. 

Regule  copper,  428. 

Re-heating  furnace,  description  of,  105, 

315. 
time  occupied  in  working  heats, 

316. 

weight  of  piles  for,  317. 

Re-heating  furnaces,  gas,  318. 
Reichenstein,  preparation  of  arsenic  at, 

498. 
Retorting  of  auriferous  amalgam,  781. 
— ^  of  amalgam,  Washoe  process,  715, 

716. 


Reverberatory    process    for    preparing 

malleable  iron,  288. 
Rhenish  Prussia,  blowing-engines  in,  2*23. 
Riffles,  763,  765,  776,  784,  786. 
Riley  on  homogeneity  in  steel,  366. 
Rinman's  green,  385. 
Rio  Tinto,  398,  400,  449,  741. 
Roaster-slag,  424. 
Roasting-fumace    for   burnt    cupreons 

pyrites,  455. 
Roasting-kiln  at  Altenberg,  198. 

at  Dowlais,  193. 

in  Styria,  191. 

«•  of  Qjers,  in  Cleveland,  195. 

Rogers  on  manufacture  of  charcoal  and 

coke,  74. 
RoUing-miUs,  319. 

three-high  train,  319. 

sice  and  speed  of,  320. 

RaYnsbottom's,  319. 

Wagner's,  319. 

for  plates  and  sheets,  820. 

Rolls,  crushing,  185. 

miU,  318. 

puddling,  811. 

Roll-scale,  136. 
Rosette  copper,  441. 

toughening  of,  442. 

Rotative  puddling  furnaces,  297. 

Rouge,  123. 

Rumford's  calorimeter,  18. 

table  of  calorific  powers  of  woods, 

21. 
Run-steel,  871. 

Russell's  process  for  silver  extiacUon,  737. 
Rust,  123. 

St.  Hblbn's,  copper-smelting  at,  429. 
St.  John  d'el  Rey,  amalgamation  at,  788. 

mines,  752,  773. 

San  Domhigos,  398,  400,  449,  453,  454. 

Sanden,  432. 

Scale-oxide,  124. 

Scheibler's  method  of  obtaining  magnesis* 

364. 
Schemnitz,  Hungarian  mill  at,  787. 
Schinz's  pyrometer,  24. 
SchHch,  545. 
Schnabel  on  oxides  produced  in  Parkes's 

process,  645. 
Schneeberg,  extraction  of  bismuth  at, 

560. 
Schreibersite,  181, 
Scorifioation,  669. 
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Scotland,  coal  in  blast-furnaces  in,  266. 
Scottish  ore-hearth,  628.. 
Senarmontite,  489. 
Separators,  Washoe  process,  712. 
Settling  tanks,  Washoe  process,  706. 
Shaking  apparatus  for  silver  assay,  679. 
Sharp-slags,  429. 
Shears,  313. 

^  guillotine,  814. 

Shear-steel,  327. 

Siderite,  135,  147. 

Siegen  district,  steel-making  in,  336. 

Siemens,  F.,  on  open-hearth  furnace,  860 

on  regenerative  furnace,  107. 

Siemens-Martin  process  for  making  steel, 

357. 
Siemens's  electric  pyrometer,  24. 

gas-producer,  98. 

fuel  used  in,  98. 

reactions  in,  100. 

temperature  of  gases,  100. 

ore  process  for  decarburizing 

pig-iron,  371* 
process  for  direct  reduction  of  iron 


ores,  181. 


description  of  apparatus,  182. 

working  of  apparatus,  182. 

regenerative  furnace,  98. 

—7-  puddling  in,  297. 

Silesian  process  for  extraction  of  zinc, 

520. 

description  of  furnace,  521. 

manufacture  of  retorts,  522. 

starting  new  furnace,  523. 

ores  treated  by,  523. 

chai^ng  the  retorts,  524. 

ore  treated  at  Llansamlet,  524. 

duration  of  furnace,  524. 

re-melting  the  zinc,  524. 

gas-furnaces  introduced,  525. 

Silicate  cotton,  204. 

Silicates  of  blast-furnace  slags,  200. 

Siliciferous  pig-iron,  255. 

SiHcite,  127,  256. 

Silicon  and  iron,  127. 

in  steel  castings,  866. 

estimation  of,  in  iron  and  steel,  874, 

379. 

in  Bessemer  process,  348. 


Silver  amalgam,  native,  660. 

ancients  on,  1,  4. 

bullion,  fire  assay  of,  671. 

volumetric  assay  of,  674. 

chloride  of,  663.    ' 


Silver,  estimatidn  of,  in  lead  ores,  583. 

by  cupellation,  583. 


in  galena,  average  amount  of,  566. 

extraction  of,  by  amalgamation,  683. 
Mexican  or  patio  process,  683. 

stove  amalgamation,  692. 

hot  process  of  amalgamation. 


692. 


.barrel  amalgamation,  694. 
Washoe,  process,  699. 
Stetefeldt  furnace,  719. 
in  Montana,  722. 


—  extraction  of,  by  the  wet  way,  724. 

by  Augustin's  process,  724. 

by  Claudet's  process,  738. 

in  Colorado,  732. 

by  Russell's  process,  737. 

by  V.  Patera's  process,  733. 

by  Ziervogers  process,  727. 

—  extraction  of,  from  copper  at  Mans- 
feld,  442. 

: —  at  Oker,  801. 

from  lead  in  English  refinery. 


647. 


in  German  refinery,  651. 

Pattinson's  process,  634. 

modifications  of,  638. 

choice  of  methods,  681. 

iodide  of,  663. 
metallurgy  of,  681. 
native,  659. 

smelting,  682. 

ore,  brittle,  661. 

ruby,  662. 

ores,  659. 

assay  of,  668. 

by  fusion  with  litharge. 


668. 


by    fusion    with    nitre. 


669. 


by  scorification,  669. 

classificaUon  of,  663,  664. 

distribution  of,  664. 

, smelting,  682. 

yield  of  silver,  587,  664,  681. 

parting  of  gold  from,  803. 

plate  of,  obtained  by  cupellation, 

650. 
production  of,  in  Austria-Hungary, 


665. 


in  France,  665. 

in  the  Qerman  Empire,  665. 

in  Italy,  665. 

in  North  America,  666. 
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Silver,  production  of,  in  Norway  and 

Sweden,  664. 

in  Russia,  665. 

in  South  America,  667|  668. 

in  Spain,  665. 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  664. 

in  the  world,  668. 

properties  of,  658. 

sterling  or  standard,  672. 

Tolatility  of,  586. 

yield  of,  table  for  calculating  assays, 

587. 
Simon-Cairte  coke-oven,  89. 
Single-shear  steel,  329. 
Slag-hearth,  603. 

men  employed  in  working,  604. 

use  of  tap-cinder  in,  605. 

Spanish,  605. 

Slag,  wool,  204. 

Slags,  blast-furnace,  198. 

Slitting-mill,  328. 

Sluice  for  gold-washing,  764. 

riffles  in,  765. 

use  of  mercury  in,  766. 

amalgamated  copper  plates  in,  766. 

deaning-up,  767. 

treatment  of  amalgam  from,  767. 

•  ground,  768. 

Smalts,  preparation  of,  384. 

Smaltine,  381. 

Smithsonite,  502. 

Snelus,  discoveiy  of  the  principle  of  the 

basic  Bessemer  process  by,  350. 
Soaking,  process  of,  in  silver-smelting, 

683. 
Soaking.pit,  Gjers',  367. 
Sodium,  Deville's  process  for  obtaining, 

527. 

hyposulphite,  copper  assay  by,  418. 

metallurgy  of,  527. 

minerals  containing,  526. 

properties  of,  526. 

Solder,  463,  487. 

South  Staffordshire,   blast-furnaces    of, 

262. 

Spanish  lead  furnace,  598. 
Spathic  iron  ore,  135. 

distribution  of,  147. 

analysis  of,  148. 

Specific  gravity  of  alloys,  14, 15. 

of  charcoal,  68. 

of  metals,  9. 

of  wood,  81. 

heat  of  metals,  13. 


Specular  iron  ore,  140. 
Speiss  or  speise,  383,  387. 
Spelter,  505. 

analyses  of,  499. 

Spencer's  revolving  puddling  machine, 

801. 
Sphserosiderite,  135. 
Spiegeleisen,  129,  255,  257. 

composition  of  charges  for,  261. 

blaat-fumaces  for,  in  New  Jersey, 

268. 

use  of,  in  Bessemer  process,  344. 

Spmel,  204. 

Spitzkasten  and  Spitslntte,  781. 

Sponge-iron  for  precipitating  copper,  459 

Spring-steel,  327. 

Squeezers,  306. 

—  redprooating,  807. 

rotary,  307. 

Winslow's,  310. 

Stamping,  dry,  783. 
Stamping-mill,  gold  and  silver,  773. 

arrangement  of  stampers,  774. 

general  arrangement  of,  775. 

deep  and  shallow  stampings  773, 789. 

Australian  gold,  783. 

Queensland  gold,  785. 

Waahoe  process,  701. 

—  rotatoiy  motion,  704, 

weight  of  stampers,  705. 

water  required,  705. 

dry-crushing,  705. 

Stannum,  4. 

Star-  or  French-metal,  493. 

Steam-hammers,  304. 

single  and  double  acting,  304. 

weight  of,  804. 

small,  305. 

Condie*s,  305. 

at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  306. 

foundations  for,  306. 

in  France  and  Italy,  306. 

foundation  for  Krupp's,  806. 

Steam-shears,  314. 
Steel,  ancient  use  of,  7. 

and  iron,  analysis  of,  373. 

_«  Eggertz's  processes  for. 


377. 


foreign  metals  iu,  377. 

Bessemer,  analyses  of,  849. 

carbon  in,  848. 

classification  of,  in   Austria, 


347. 


in  Sweden,  347. 
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Steel,  blister,  328. 

carbon  in,  126. 

cast,  crucible,  829. 

castings,  866. 

composition  of,  views  on,  824. 

compressed,  865. 

hardening  and  tempering  of,  871. 

homogeneity  in,  866. 

ingots,  Gjers'  soaking-pit  for,  367. 

manipulation  of,  867. 

^— *  manipulation  of,  at  Blochaim, 

368. 

spongy  structure  of,  865. 

properties  of,  824. 

puddled,  835. 

rails,  manufacture  of,  867. 

shear,  327. 

spring,  827. 

production  of,  373. 

Steel-making,  methods  of,  824. 

by  direct  reduction  of  iron  ores, 

824. 
by  addition  of  carbon  to  malleable 

iron,  825. 

Hindoo  process,  881. 

Chenot*s  process,  332. 

Mushet*s  steel,  832. 


—  by  partial  decarburization  of  cast-' 
iron,  333. 

in  open-hearths,  333. 

Be68emer*8  process,  338. 

Uchatius's  process,  355. 


—  by  fusion  of  a  mixture  of  cast-iron 
and  wrought-iron,  856. 

in  England  in  1812,  856. 

Obuchow's  process,  357. 

Attwood'sand  Brown's  patents, 


Stromeyerite,  663. 

Strong's  water-gas  producer,  108. 

Stiickofen,  178. 

Karsten's  analysis  of  slag  from,  179. 

in  Finland,  179. 

development  of,  into  bhust-fumaoe, 

183. 

Styria,  charcoal  furnaces  of,  258. 

Styrian  gaa  calcining-kiln,  197. 

process  for  steel-making,  338. 

Sulphur  Bank,  CaL,  deposition  of  cinna- 
bar at,  538. 

Sulphur,  estimation  of,  Calvert  on,  26. 

in  iron  and  steel,  874. 

Eggertz's    process    for, 

379. 

in  coal,  89. 

Sweden,  charcoal-burning  in,  58. 

manufacture  of  iron  in  charcoal- 
hearth  in,  287. 

Swedish  charcoal  blast-furnace,  214, 
259. 

gas-kiln,  197. 

iron  and  steel,  Eggertz  on  carbon 

in,  878. 

Sylvanite,  744. 

Tailinob,  gold-mill,  780. 

Washoe  process,  716. 

Tap-cinder,  291,  316. 
Tar,  &C.,  collection  of,  from  charcoal- 
kihis,  62. 

from  coke-ovens,  81,  94. 

from  waste  gases,  240. 

from  water-gas  producer,  108. 


357. 


Price  and  Nicholson's  process, 


857. 


open-hearth  process,  857. 

basic  open-hearth  process,  360. 

Stephanite,  661,  666. 
Stetefeldt  furnace  for  chloridizing  silver 
ores,  719,  728. 

preparation  of  the  ore,  720. 

feeding  apparatus  for,  720. 

Stibium,  8. 

Stibnite,  488. 

Stockton,  blast-furnace  at»  210. 

Stone-breakers,  185,  772. 

Stove  amalgamation,  692. 

Strakea,  concentration  by,  789. 

Stream'tin,  470. 


Stockholm,  59. 


Telluride  ores,  744. 
Tellurium,  foliated,  7^4. 

graphic,  744. 

Tempering  of  steel,  372. 

Tenacity  of  metals,  11. 

Terre  Noire,  ferro-manganese  furnace  at, 

269. 
Test,  preparation  of,  for  refiuing,  647. 
Tetradymite,  559. 
Tetrahedrite,  393,  537,  668. 
Tharsis,  898,  400,  449. 
Thdnard's  blue,  384. 
Thomas  and  Qilchrist,  Messrs.,  discovery 

of  basic  Bessemer  process  by,  350. 
Thomas  on  occlusion  of  gases  in  coal,  49. 
Thomas  pig-iron,  256. 
Tile-copper,  428,  431. 
Tilt-hammer,  802. 
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Tin,  aUoys  of,  486. 

ancients  on  use  of,  8. 

elunfication  of,  483. 

metallurgy  of,  480. 

ore  (black  tin),  smelting,  480. 

—  reverberatory  f  uniace,  480. 

refining,  481. 

— —  re-melting  slags  and  residuefl, 


482. 
—  ores. 


469. 

assay  of,  472. 

distribution  of,  470. 

occurrence  of,  470. 

roasting  of,  474. 

in     reverberatory 


fur- 


naces, 475. 


calcioer,  475. 


the  Oxland  and  Hocking 
separation  of  tungsten. 


479. 

oxide  of,  469. 

properties  of,  467. 

— —  pure,  preparation  of,  468. 

pyrites,  470. 

Tin-plates,  iron  for,  287. 

Tin-smelting  in  blast-furnaces  in  Ck>m- 

wall,  483. 

in  the  Etzgebirge,  484. 

io  the  Malayan  peninsula,  484. 

Titaniferous  iron  ore,  140. 

Titanium  and  iron,  180. 

Tom,  gold-washing  in  the,  764. 

Torta,  686. 

Tooth's    mechanical    puddling -furnace, 

297. 
Tossing  of  tin,  481. 
Touch-needles,  761. 
Touchstone,  760. 
Tough-pitch  copper,  426. 
Treibheerd,  651. 
TroiUte,  124,  131. 
Trommel,  184. 
Trompe,  171. 
Trooatlte,  503. 
Tungsten,  separation  of,  from  tin  ores, 

479. 
Tungstate  of  sodium,  uses  of,  480. 
Turf  and  peat,  34. 
Tui^te,  134. 

Tuyer,  Lurman*s  slag,  210. 
Tuyen,  Lloyd's  spray,  209. 

number  and  arrangement  of,  234. 

monkey,  209. 

size  of,  used  in  blowing-in,  250; 


Tuyers,  water,  208. 

Type,  printers',  487. 

Type-metal,  496. 

Tyrolese  mill,  787. 

Twiste,  copper  extraction  woiks  at,  450. 

UcHATius's  steel  process,  S55. 

Unit  of  heat,  17. 

United  Kingdom,  i«t>duction  of  iron  in, 

373. 
United  States,  anthracite  blast-furnaces 

in,  266. 

charcoal-kilns  in,  59. 

production  of  gold  in,  751. 

of  iron  in,  873. 

of  siWer  in,  666. 

Ural,  ancient  mines  of,  2. 

Yal  Tofpa  mines,  792,  796. 

Valentinite^  489. 

Vanadium  and  iron,  130. 

Vanner,  Prue,  781. 

Vamey's  pan,  Washoe  process,  707. 

operation  of,  709. 

Vauquelinite,  569. 

Vignoles's  patent  for  charring  peat,  67. 

Vitriolization,  125. 

Vitriolizing,  separation  of  gold  and  silver 

from  copper  by,  801. 
YolatUity  of  metals,  14. 
Yoltzite,  504. 

Waonib's  rolling-mill,  319. 
Walker's  converter,  352. 
Walloon  forge,  281. 

charge  for,  283. 

method  of  operating,  283. 

treatment  of  slags  from,  284. 

hammer  and  anvil  employed, 

284. 

hammering  the  bloom,  285. 

r-  tilt-hammer,  285. 

weight  of  bloom  from,  286. 

Waahoe  process  of  amalgamation,  699. 

' classification  of  ores  for,  700. 

breaking  of  ores  for,  700. 

stamping-mill,  701. 

settling-tanks,  706. 

collection  of  slimes,  706. 

— — .  pans,  706. 

separators,  712. 

agitators,  714. 

.retorting  and  melting,  715. 

tailings,  716. 
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Waahoe  prooeat,  results  obtained  by,  717. 

—  chemioal  relations,  717. 

arrangement  of  works,  718. 

Boss's  ayatem,  718. 

Wasserlatlgerei,  727. 

Waste  gases,  utilization  of,  284. 

first  attempts  at,  234. 

Budd's  improvement,  234. 

inflammable,  utilization  of,  96,  236. 

collection  of,  in  Sweden,  235. 

at  Darlaston,  286. 

by  cup  and  cone,  237. 

in  Qermany,  237. 

at  Barrow,  238. 

_ at  Groemont,  238. 

Langen's  apparatus,  237. 

composition  of,  289. 

from  furnaces  using  raw  coal,  240. 

collection  of  tar,  &c,  in  Scotland, 


240. 


solid  matter  carried  oyer  by,  241. 


Water,  miner's  inch  of,  769. 
Water-balance,  243. 
Water-gas,  107. 

producer.  Strong's,  108. 

Water-jacket  furnace,  Coueron,  618. 

Leadville,  625. 

Pontgibaud,  616. 

Water-tuyer,  208. 

Weathering  of  iron  ores,  186. 

Weissstrahl,  255. 

Welsh  method  of  copper-smelting,  ores 

treated  by,  417. 

mixing  the  ores,  417. 

calcination  of  mixed  ores,  419. 

—  fusion  of  calcined  ores,  421. 

calcination  of  crushed  coarse 

meUl,  423. 
i fusion  of  calcined  coarse  metal, 


423. 


424. 


'  rdhsting  white  or  pimple  metal, 

-  refining  and  toughening,  425. 

-  making  "best-selected,"  427. 


use  of  phosphorus  in  refining, 

427. 

modifications  of,  428. 

Westman's  gas-kiln,  197. 
Westphalian  hot-blast  stove,  228. 
WetheriU  process  for  zinc-white,  520. 
Wheeler's  pans,  707. 
White  arsenic,  manufacture  of,  497. 

pig-iron,  126,  254. 

metal,  424. 


Whitwell*s  hot-blast  stove,  232. 

dimensions  of,  233. 

Whitworth's  compressed  steel  ingots,  365. 

Widmanstatten's  figures,  131. 

WiUemite,  503. 

Windofen,  169. 

Winslow's  squeezer,  310. 

Wohler's  aluminium  process,  529. 

Wolfram  in  tin  ore,  479. 

Wollastonite,  204. 

WoUaston's  platinum  proceas,  813. 

modification  of,  814. 

Wood,  air-drying  of,  30. 

ash  of,  32. 

calorific  power  of,  21. 

composition  of,  29,  32. 

dried  at  136'  C,  80. 

hard,  30. 

water  in,  29. 

specific  gravity  of,  31. 

soft,  80. 

•  iron  ore,  134. 

Woodsy  charcoal  yielded  by,  63. 
WootB,  331. 
Work-lead,  632. 
Wrought-iron,  analysis  of,  373. 

carbon  in,  126. 

preparation  of,  direct,  168. 

from  cast-iron  in  open  fires, 


280. 


by  the  reverberatory  furnace. 


288. 

—  production  of,  373. 

quality  made  in  Yorkshire,  295. 


Wulfenite,  569. 

Tellow  metal,  467. 

Zaoateoas,  patio  process  at,  686. 

Zaffires,  384. 

Ziervogel's  process  for  extracting  silver, 

727. 
materials  suitable  for  treatment  by, 

727. 

roasting,  728. 

composition  of  charges,  728. 

testing  roasted  ore,  729. 

tise  of  hard  wood  as  fuel,  727. 

loss  of  silver  in  roasting,  730. 

lixiviation  and  precipitation,  730. 

treatment  of  precipitated  silver,  732. 

employment  of  precipitated  copper. 


732. 
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Ziervogel'B  and  Augustin's  procesBes  com- 
bined, 782. 
Zino,  ancient  use  oi^  6. 

blende,  501. 

carbonate  of,  502. 

combustion  of,  499. 

commercial,  analyaee  of,  499. 

gris  de,  analysii  of,  500. 

extraction  of,  roasting  ore,  510. 

Belgian  proceaa,  512. 

Engliah  prooesa,  511. 

grinding  calcined  ore^  510. 

Sileaian  procen,  520. 

in  the  United  Stotes,  519. 

furnace,  Sileaian,  at  Llansamlet,  521. 

— ^  metallic,  first  mention  of,  498. 

metallurgy  o^  510. 

natiye,  501. 

ore,  red,  501, 

ores,  500. 

ores,  assay  of,  506. 

fire,  506. 


Zinc  ores,  assay  of,  humid,  506. 

volumetric,  507. 

preparation  of  re-agents. 


508. 


508. 


estimation  of  the  raoc, 
interference  of  foreign 


metale,  509. 
distribution  of,  504. 


oxide  of,  as  a  pigment,  499. 

oxysulphide  of,  504. 

production  of,  505. 

properties  of,  498. 

pure,  preparation  of,  499. 

sheet,  525. 

silicate  of,  508. 

sulphate  of,  504. 

white,   preparation  of,  from    Eine 


ores,  520. 


from  metallic  zinc,  520. 


Zinc-brass,  ancient^  6. 
Zincite,  501. 
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